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CASSELL’S 

ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

A STOREHOUSE OF GENERAL INFORMATION. 


MorlaJcs, a people of North Dalmatia, between 
the Niirenta and the Croatian frontier, of Serb 
(Slav) speech, but said to be of Hun or Ugrian 
(liulgavian) descent. Morlak is a (‘.oiitraction of 
More-Vlakh— /.r. Sea-Vlakhs— being the 
same word as “ Wallachian ” and ajiplied generally 
by the Slavs to peoples of Koumanian origin. Their 
chief occupation is the raising of sheep and cattle. 
'I'he men are tidl and athletic, and play a gjimc of 
bat and ball which is considered to be a variety of 
cricket. Two-thirds of the population (150,000) 
are Homan Catholics, the rest Orthodox Greek. 

Morland, George, painter, was born in 
London on June 2<)th, 1703. His father, Henry 
Hobert Morland. was a portrait painter of repute. 
George showed an early talent for drawing, exhibit- 
ing at the Royal Academy in an honorary capacity 
at the age of ten. After a short visit to Taris, he 
settled at Kensal Green, London, and married a 
sister of William Ward, the engraver, in July, 1780. 
He was an extremely prolific painter, i)roducing 
pictures of animals, country scenes, and— though 
liis own life was dissolute to a degree-several 
series of moral suhjt‘(;ts. In spite of the immense 
popularity of his works, lie was const.'iritly in dilli- 
cultics with dealers and bailiffs, and died in a 
sponging-housc in Clerkenwell, on October 27th, 
ISO l. He was a good draughtsman, and had a fine 
sense of composition and colour. As a painter of 
animals and (jenre ho stands in the very highest 
rank. The “ Inside of a Stable,” in the National 
Gallery, London, is one of the most admired exam- 
ples of his art. 

Morland, Sir Samuel, diplomatist and in- 
ventor, was born at ISulhampstead-Bannister, Berk- 
shire, in 1825, and was educated at Winchester 
School and Mfigdalene College, Cambridge.’ Sup- 
porting the Tarliamentary side in the Civil War, he 
was a member of the embassy to Sweden in 1853 
for the purpose of effecting a defensive and offen- 
sive alliance. Two years later he was despatched 
to remonstrate with the Duke of Saxony on the 
subject of the persecution of the Waldensians, of 
whose Church he published a history in 1858. 
After discovering Sir Richard Willis’s plot for the 
assassination of Charles II. and bis brother, Mor- 
land laboured to promote the Restoration, joining 
t he King at Breda. Charles created him a baronet 
in July, 1680. Shortly afterwards lie devoted him- 
145c— N.E. 


self to research and invention in hydrostatics and 
hydraulics. He became blind in 1892, and died at 
Hammersmith on January 8th, 18!)5. He was the 
inventor of the speaking-trumpet, two aritlimetical 
machines, and the plunger-pump (1874), often 
wrongly attributed to James Wait, by means of 
whicli he raised water from the 'J’liames to the top 
of Windsor Castle. Ho was an improver, but not 
the inventor, of the fire-engine, and seems to have 
apprehended the use of high-pressed steam as a 
means of propulsion. 

Morley, municipal borough, in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, 5 miles S.S.W. of Leeds. The manu- 
factures are chielly concerned with the woollen 
cloth trade, coal-mining and stone qufirrving. I’he 
town owns the gas and water supplies and baths. 
A public park was presented to the boiougli by the 
Karl of Dartmouth in commemoration of Queen 
Victoria’s Jubilee (1887). Morley, which figures 
in Domesday Book, w^as the birthplace of Mr. H. H, 
Asquith, the statesman. Top. (1901), 23,838. 

Morley, Henut. writer, was born in London 
on {September 15th, 1822, and educated at Neuwied 
on tlie Rhine and King’s College, London. For 
some years he jiractised as a doctor in Shropshire, 
and afterwards kept a school, till in 1850 he began 
his literary career in London. He was connected 
with Charles Dickens’s lIovwholil\Wor(ls and after- 
wards with A ll the Year liovnd for fifteen years, 
and edited the Exammer for a considerable i)eriod. 
In 1857 lie became English lecturer at King’s Col- 
lege evening classes, and, in 1865, was appointed 
professor of tlie English language and literature in 
University College, a post which he held till 1890. 
Ho also filled a similar chair at Queen’s College, 
and was principal of University Hall, Gordon 
Square, London, from 1882 to 1890. He was a 
sympathetic teacher and his industry was enormous 
In 1879 the University of Edinburgh conferred 
upon him its honorary degree of LL.D. He died 
at Carisbrooke in the Isle of Wight on May 14th, 
1894. His chief works were Paliasy the Patter 
(1852), Memoin of liartholmww Fair (1857), Eng* 
lish Writers, First Siwteh of English LiUrature 
and Early Papers and iiome Menmks (1891). Ho 
edited CasselVs National Lihrary, and the Library of 
English Literature^ besides several cheap and useful 
reprints of classical works. 
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Morley^ John, author and statesman, was born 
at Blackburn on December 24th, 1888, and educated 
at Cheltenham and Lincoln College, Oxford. He 
was called to the b.ar in 1873, but <lid not practise. 
Up to the year 1888 he was almost entirely engaged 
in literary and journali.stic work. He conducted 
successively the Jyiterary Gaztftta, tlie Mornmg Star, 
the ForUiigUtly litmm (18(17-82), the Pall Mall 
(iazctfe (1880-83), .'tnd MarmillmCH Magazine^ and 
published several important works, the chief of 
which were Jiurh' (1807), VoUairr (1871), lioiissf-au 
(1878), On Comproniiiuf (1874), JDidtfot and iha 
EncyrlofMulhts (1878), Edmund Burke (1879), 
Rivliard ('ohden (1881), Aphirrumt^ Walpole 

(1888), Studies in hUeraiure (1891), Marhiavclli 
(1897 Romanes Lecture at. Oxford), Oliver Crom- 
well (1900), and lAfc of Oladstme (1903). He also 
edited the Knyluh Meri of Leilt'rs series. After 
two unsuccessful candidatures, lie entered Parlia- 
ment in 1883 for Newcastle, and in 188(1 became 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, an oflice to which he 
was again appoint e< I in 1892. In ISOu lie was de- 
feated at Newcastle, but ele<;ted f<jr the ^lontrosc 
Burghs in November of the .same year. In 1898 he, 
with Sir AVilliarn Harcourt, ni.signed the duty of 
“leading tlu; counsels of the Liberal party,” but 
in BMMJ lie tO(»k ollici^ under Sir Henry Campbell- 
P^annerrnaii as Secretary of State for India. Mr. 
Morley is Hon. LL.n. of the Universities of Glas- 
gow, (’anibriflgc, St. Andrews and Edinburgh, 
and Hon. 1).(’.L. <if Oxford. He is also K.II.S. and, 
on the creation of the Order of Merit in 1902, vras 
named one of the original members. In the same 
year Mr. Andrew (•arnegie presented him with 
liOnl Acton’s library, ami nominated him as one 
of the administrators of the Carnegie Trust in 
connection with tlie Scotti.sh rnivcrsitics. 

Morleji Samuki., philanthrojust, was born at 
Hackniy on OctoUn* loth, 1809. He w.as educated 
at private schools, and entered his father’s great 
hosiery husiness in 'Wood Street, Lorn Ion, at the 
age of sixteen. His father retiring in 1810 the 
concern was carrie<l on by Samuel ami his brother 
.lohn till 18r»r>, when the former became sole 
proprietor. From early youth he took an active part 
in religious and cbaritahic work, assisting the 
temperance cause and building chapels. He con- 
tributed to the erection of the Memorial 

Hall in Farringdon Street, London, by which the 
bicentenary of Nonconformity was signalised ; but 
(hough an ardent Congrcgatioiialist he was always 
ready to co-operate willi other cliurches and sects 
in philanthropic effort. Elected M.P. for Notting- 
ham in IHilf) lie was unseated on petition the follow- 
ing year, but was elected for Bristol in November, 
18(18, and rei:)resented tli.at city till hi.s retirement 
in 1885. Ho declined a peeriige, and, his health 
breaking down, iliedat Hall Place, near Tonbridge, 
on September Cth, 188(1. In 18(10 he became 
principal owner of the Paily AVw#, and w»as instru« 
mental in reducing its price to a penny. 

Mormaer, literally “ great steward ” (from the 
Gaelic words nuw and inavr). The title was for- 
merly given in Scotland to the official placed over 
a district. At first he usurped the powers of a 


petty king, but latterly was more formally invested 
as hereditary steward with judicial functions. 
According to the Book of Deer he acted as a royal 
deputy, and in early times retained a third part of 
the royal revenue and prerogative. On the intro- 
duction of feudalism, in the reigns of Alexander I. 
and David 1., the mormaers became earls. Macbeth 
was Mormacr of Moray. The word is also spelt 
•nuwrmoT. 

Mormons, or Latter Day Saints, a religious 
community established in New York State in IHHO 
by Jo.seph Smith (1805-1844). After enduring 
relentless persecution and great hiirdship they 
finally settled in Utah in 1847, under Brigham 
“yoiing (1801-1877), who led them thither from 
Nauvoo in Illinois. The capital, Salt Lake City, i.s 
a thriving town. The most remarkable doctrine of 
the Mormons was that which sanctioned polygamy. 
The .sect numbers over 300, (X)0 souls, less than half 
of whom arc in Utah. A law condemning the 
polygamic liabils of the Saints was p{is.sefl by Con- 
gre.-s in 18(»2, but remained a dead letter till 1882, 
If was then strictly enforceul, and in 1890 Wilford 
Woodruff (1807-1898) formally proclaimed that tlie 
church abandoned the doctrine of polygamy. 

Mornv, Charles Auguste Louis Joseph 
Due i)E, French statesman, was born at Paris on 
October 21s(, 1811. H(! was the natural son of 

Queen Ilorfonsc? and General de Flahaut, and wa.s 
thus lialf-brotlicr to Napoleon III. He was adopted 
as bis son by the Comte do Morny, He served 
with credit as an officer in .Algeria, and aftorward.s 
evinced considerable abilities as a financier. In 
1842 be became a deputy, and in 1851 was one of 
the chief contrivers of the roup d'etat, after which 
he was nominated Minister of the Interior. He 
resigned office on account of the decree confLscat- 
ing the Orleans jiropcrty, but from 1854 till bis 
dc«ith, which took place at Paris on March lOt.h, 
1885, was jiresident of the Corps Legii^latif. Under 
the pseudonym of “Saint Keniy ’’ he wrote several 
more or less succc.ssful operettas and vaudevilles. 

Morocco* or Marogco (a corruption of Marra- 
kesh), a country in the north-w^est of Africa, 
bounded on the N. by the Mediterranean, on the 
E. by Algeria, on the S. by the Stiliara, and on the 
W. by tlie Atlantic as far .*iOutli as Wad Draa. 
Approximately it has an area of some 300, 0(X) square 
miles and a population roughly estimated at, 
4,000,000, though greatly higher and some lower 
estimates have been made. The eastern boundary 
was settled by treaty in 1844, but the southern 
limits are undefined. 

Jfistory, Morocco was for several centurie.s the 
Roman province known as Mauritania Tingitana. 
In 533 Belisarius retook it from the 'Vandals ; but 
a century and a lialf later the Eastern Empire was 
deprived of it by the Arabs. At the end of the 17th 
century, Muley Isma'il formed the present Empire. 
In 17G9 the Portuguese evacuated Mazagan; but 
Spain still holds some places on the coast, Ceuta 
being the most important ; Melilla she had to pro- 
tect from Moorish fanaticism in 1893. In 1859-(}(> 
a war between the two countries ended in the dia- 
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comiitare of Morocco. There were coDsiderabJe 
disturbances in 1903 and rumours of French annex- 
ation. The unrest led to the holding of a con- 
ference of the Great Powers at Algeciras in liK)G, 
wiiich decided that certain coast towns should be 
policed under French and Spanish control, that 
the taxation should be revised, and that a State 
bank should be established in which France was 
allowed a preponderant voice in consideration of 
the magnitude of her financial interests in the 
country. 

Physical Features. Morocco is dominated by 
the Atlas mountains, from which spurs shoot north, 
west and south-west. Level, ulinost treeless, pla- 
teaus, are found in the centre of the country, and 
ill the south there is desert. The streams are 
dangerous in the wet season, almost dry at other 
times, and useless for navigation. The Sebu, how- 
ever, which flows to the Atlantic, is navigable for 
boats as far as Fez. U'he climate in the west is 
ttiinperate, but in the south extreme. In the north 
there is a regular Kiiny seiison, but in the south 
little rain falls. In the region round Fez snow and 
ice are not infrequent. The soil, except in tlie 
Saharan regions, is, generally speaking, fertile, and 
in the west there is good piisturage. \Vhe.at, 
barley and maize are grown, as well as oranges, 
figs, lemons, dates and almonds. Tobacco cultiva- 
tion is prohibited, bu^scotton and hemp are raised. 
iSevcral minerals, including gold and copper, are 
said to be fouml in the interior; and silver is 
known to exist at. Gondolfi and rock-sfilt mines 
occur near Fez. The most characteristic of the 
animals are the Barhary deer an<l monkey, the wild 
cat, and the iiorcupinii. Locusts are all too plen- 
tiful, but the Barbary horses luivc degenerated. 

Political and Social Facts. The .aboriginal inh.abi- 
tants arc the Berbers, who live in the mountains in 
a half-sjivagc state. Besides these are the Moors, 
the Arabs proper, the Negroes, and the .Tews. 
Some 8p.aniards also live in the towns on the co,ast. 
'I'he empin; of Morocco consists of the kingdoms of 
Fez and Morocco, and the territories of 8Cis and 
Tafilct. The sultan is absolute, but often has to 
collect his revenues from the soutliern tribes by 
force. The :idniinistration of justice is utterly 
corrupt. All oflici.als are at the mercy of tlie 
sultfin and indemnify themselves by oppressing 
their subordinates. The .army has been reorganised 
by Europeans. E«lucation is very backward and 
printing is unknown. There are no roads worthy 
the name ; but the coast-towns are connected with 
Spain by telegraph, 'rhe chief industries .arc 
horse- find mule-breeding, the making of Morocco 
leather [Lkather] and Fez caps, carpet- wc.aving, 
and some jewellery and raetal-w<jrking carried on 
by the Jews. Maize, fruits, cattle, beans, and 
eggs are exported. 'J’hc slave-trade continues to 
flourish in spite of tre.aties and remonstrances. 
The sultan resides periodically at Fez, Mequinez, 
and Marrakesh or Morocco. Chief among the 
other towns are Tangier, Tetuan, Sallee, .and 
Mogador. Morocco city (pop. about <;o,OO(0 is 
situated in the south-west, about 3bU mile.s 
from the Mediterr<aneaii, nearly ],.500 feet above 
the sea-level. It is surrounded by a low wall of 


“tabia” (earth and lime), five miles in circum- 
ference. It has seven gates find towers at regular 
intervals. Outside arc eight large cemeteries. It 
was once a handsome and flourishing city, but 
has suffered much at the hands of the Berbers 
and others. It has a fine situation and a salu- 
brious climate, and a fairly flourishing trade is 
carried on. There fue several thousfind Jewish 
inhabitants and a few Europetin traders. The 
sultan has a Large palace outside the walls, but 
rarely occupies it. 

Moroni, Giovanni Battista, Iiali.an painter, 
was born fit Albino, near Bergfimo, about 1,^10, and 
becfime a pupil of 11 Moretto, the Breseijm. Of his 
portraits — which were anim.ated .and truthful— 77 / 1 ? 
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Tailor, in the Nfitional Gallery, London, is his 
ma.st(*rpie(;e. His jac.lures may be studied at the 
Brera Gallery, Milan, at Florence, V/irona, Dresden, 
and Munich. He died fit Bergamo on February 
5th, 1578. 

Morpeth, n town in Nortliurnberland, on tbe 
Wansbeck, IH miles north of Newcastle. The 
principal buildings arc the pfirish cliuroh (14th 
century) ; the town-hall, designed by Sir .John 
Vanbrugh and restored in 1870; and the King 
Edward VI. grammar school, rebuilt in 1859. Tan- 
ning, flannel-making, iron-founding, and brewing 
are the chief industries. It hfis an imjiortant 
market. Morpeth returns one member to Parlia- 
ment. Pop. (lyOJ), 0,158. 
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MorpheuSf in classical mythology, the god of 
dreams and son of sleep. The word comes from 
the Greek and indicates that he was the fashioner 
of the forms called up before the sleeper. Ovid 
first mentioned Morpheus, and probably was the 
author of the personification. In popular speech 
the word has become a synonym for sletjp. 

Morphine, or Morphia (Cj7H]gN03), an alka- 
loid, which was first obtained from opium in 1807. 
It occurs in many plants of the order Papaveraceas, 
usually in tlie form of soluble salts. It is obtained 
from opium by extracting with warm water and 
adding lime to the iupieous extract, by which 
nutans other alkaloid.s present are precipitated and 
the morpliinc is left in solution. It forms trans- 
parent crystals belonging to the rhombic system. 
It is only slightly soluble in water, but dissolves* 
readily in solutions of alk;ilis. It acts as a strong 
base forming salts with acids, as morphine hydro- 
chloride (C,7H,,N().,HC1 .‘K)Hj). It pos.se.s8es a bitter 
taste, and in small (]uantities acts as a narcotic and 
i n larger doses is a poi son . It may be rccogn ised by 
giving an orange colour with nitric acid, and a blue 
colour with ferric salts, which, however, disappears 
on addition of acids. Us recognition and estimation 
in poisoning ca.scs, is, howevt^r, generally a matter 
of considerable difficulty. The hydrochlorate and 
acetate of this alkaloid are used in medicine, the 
former being administered in solution (liqvor 
phinft hydrorkhtratin)^ and made up as a supposi- 
tory and in the form of lozenges ; the latter is also 
given in solution and is the active ingredient in the 
imectio vinTphinat hypodormim — a preparation 
auminisiored subcutaiuiou.sly. The hypodermic 
injection of morphia is a very useful preparation 
and, by means of it, the soothing inllucncc of mor- 
phia upon the system can be produced without any 
disturbance of digestive procc.sses such as results 
from the internal administration of opium. Trcjit- 
nient by hypodermic injection of morphia is, liow- 
evor, attended with <langer, as a craving for the 
drug is apt to be indiicc<l. This abuse of the 
employment of morphia has produced in many 
cases what is known as the “ morphia habit.” The 
subject of this condition becomes an absolute 
slave to the drug, and a jwculiar tolerance of its 
poisonous pro(>ortics is established, so that large 
<loses can be taken without producing an immedi- 
ately fatal effect. A state of mental cnfecblement 
urul moral perversion overtakes confirmed victims 
of the pernicious practice. 

Morphology, the science of organic form. 
The name, originally due to Goethe (1817), has 
been understood in widely different senses, being 
used sometimes as synonymous with anatomy 
sometimes for orgiuiography, sometimes for histol- 
ogy, and .sometimes for a more purely abstract 
discussion of ft^rm. Ernst Haeckel, in his 
Generelle Mttrphologw (18(56), divides the subject 
into tcctology, the study of organic individuality, 
and prouiorphology, the stereometry or crystallo- 
graphy of organisms. IVomorphology is the at- 
tempt to reduce the complex-curved surfaces of 
organisms to definite mathematic expression. 
Two of the most remarkable instances of this are 


the laws of phyllotaxis and the law of the 
logarithmic spiral which governs the curvature of 
the shells of Gastropoda. The occurrence of com- 
paratively precise geometric form among unicellu- 
lar organisms has suggested that the excretion of 
silica to form the shells of diatoms or radiolarians 
may be determined by centres of vibration and 
rest in their protopla.sm, similar to those in fine 
dust on a metal plate vibrated by a violin-bow. 
Morphology may also well be taken to include the 
discussion of the causes of modification of form, 
such ns meciianical pressure or irritation, hyper- 
trophy, atrophy, cohesion of chorisis, though these 
border on the provinces of physiology and path- 
ology. The parallelisms of development in related 
organisms (homology), and in those adapted for 
similar surroundings (analogy), may also well find 
a place in this study. 

Morphy, Paul Charles, chc.s.s.player, was 
born at New Orleans, Louisiana, United States, on 
June 22ri(l, 1837. He was called to the New 
Orleans bar in but chess — at which even as a 
boy he was an adept — monopolised him for many 
ycar.'i. After defeating the h;ading American players, 
he successfully encountered, in 1858 and LSrjp, the 
])riiiclpul European exponents of the game at 
London, Birmingham, and Paris. If not the 
inventor of exhibition g;iines — such as simultaneous 
play at several boards, blindfold play, considerable 
odtis to all comers — he (levelo[>ed and im[)roved 
upon these feats with remarkable skill. On liis 
return to his native town he abandoned chess and 
resumed his legal pursuits. Mental disease, how* 
ever, set in later, which incajKicitated him for all 
intellectual effort and from which he died on the 
10th of July, 1884. 

Morris, George Perkins, journalist and song- 
writer, was born at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
United States, on October lOth, 1802. He was 
associated with N. P. Willis and T. S. Fay in start- 
ing the Nov York Mirror which, with slight change 
of title, ran to 1844. 1’wo years later he founded 
the Home Jovrnal., which he conducted till a short 
time before his death in New York on July 6th, 
1864. He wrote a novel called lirierclif (1825), 
besides other works, but is chiefly known as a 
writer of songs, amongst which his “ Woodman, 
spare that tree,” inspired by actual experience, 
attained to universal fame. 

Morris, (tOUVERneur, diplomatist, was born 
at Morrisania, near New York, United States, on 
January Jlst, 1752. He began to pnictise as a 
lawyer in 1771 and took an active part in public 
affairs before and after the War of Independence 
In 1781 he was nominated by Robert Morris as 
assistant-superintendent of finance. Ho was one 
of the framers of the United States Constitution 
(1787), but was in Europe from 1788 till 1798. He 
was in Paris during the earlier part of the Revolu- 
tion, and in England as Washington’s agent in 
1791. From 1794 to 1798 he was United States 
Minister at Paris. On his return to America in 
1798 he became a United States senator and served 
till 1803. In J810 he was appointed chairman of 
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the New York Canal Commissioners, and acted in 
that capacity until his death on November Gtli, 
IKIG. His Diary and Lifters are important to the 
student of tlie French Revolution. 

MorriSf Sir Lewis, poet, was born at Carmar- 
then, Wales, on January 23rd, 1833. He wtis 
educated at Sherborne School and Jesus College, 
Oxford, where he was Chancellor’s Trizeman for 
Knglish Essay (1858). After practising at the bar 
till 1881, he devoted himself to poetry, and was 
knighted in 1895. His chief works arc Songm of 
(1872-4-5), r/if? of Hadcn (1875), 
(l iven : a Drama in Monologue (1879), The Ode of 
Life (1880), Songs Unsung (i883), Sontjs of Britain 
0887), A Visiim of Saints (1890), i^gs Without 
Notes (1894), Idylls and Lyrics (189G), liarrest Tide 
(1901). 

Morris, William, poet and artist, was born at 
Walthamstow, Essex, England, on March 24th, 
1S31, and educated at Marlborough and Exeter 
College, Oxfoivl. He was afterwaids articled to 
Street, the architect., and made f-ome attempts at 
painting. In 18r)8, however, his Defenec of (yurne- 
I'erc and other Voeius showed his true vocation to hc^ 
that of a poet, it was followed in 18G7 by The 
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Life and Death of Jason, and later by his master- 
piece, Earthly Paradise (18G8-70) and Sigurd 


the 1 olsung (187G). He also published verse trai.s- 
laiions of the ^Eneid (1875) and the Odyssey (1887), 
and some prose renderings (with Edward Mag- 
ntjsson) of Icelandic sagas. Chief among bis 
prose works are A Dream of John Ball (1888), A 
Tale of the House of Wolfings (1889), The Roots of 
the Mountains (1890), News from Nmvhere (1891), 
llte Wood Beyond the World (1894), and The Well 
at the WorWs End (1S9G). In 18G1 he founded 
with p. G. Rossetti, Burne-Jones, and others an 
establishment for making wall-papers and stained 
glass ; and in 1890 set up the famous Kelmscott 
l^ress, for which he designed the type, ornamental 
letters, and borders. At first an advanced Liberal, 
he ultimately joined the Socialist movement, and 
financed one of its organs The Oommouweal for r 
number of years. He died at Hammersmith on 
October 3rd, 189G. 

Morris Dance, a rustic dance, probably of 
Moorish origin, and j)crha])S derived fr(»m the 
Spanish moriseo or fandango. It became as- 
sociated with the Robin llooil legend, the actors in 
which api)cared in lioods and gowns ornament.ed 
with bells, and the hobby-horse was an invariable 
feature. 

Morrison, Georoe Ernest, medical doctor 
and journalist, was born at Geelong, Victori.'i, on 
February 4th, I8G2. lie was cdiKiatcd iit the 
universities of Melbourne and Edinburgh, at the 
latter of which ho gradiuited M.l). in 1887. From 
early manhood he loved adventure. He walked 
across the Australian continent from the (lull’ of 
Carpentaria in the north to Melbourne in tlic 
south (1882-3), and during some ex])luration in 
New Guinea in 1883 was speared, the head of the 
weai)on being cut out of his body at Edinburgh in 
the following year. In 1894 he travelled from 
Sh.angliai to Rangoon, a journey of whioli he pub- 
lished an An A usiralimt in 

He aftcrwanl.s became sj)ccial correspondent for 
The Times at Peking, in wliich cajjacity ho undcr- 
t<M)k several missions for wliich his previous 
experience had eminently qualified him. 

Morrison, Robert, (Chinese missionary and 
scholar, was born at Morfielh, Northumberland, 
England, on January 5th, 1782, and was educated 
privately ami at Highbury College (tlam H ox Ion 
Acadeiny\ In 1807, immediately after his ordina- 
tion as a I’rcsbytcrian minister, lie was .sent by the 
London Missionary Society to Macao. In 18()9 lie 
was appointed translator to the East India Com- 
pany and in 1814 translated and printed in Chinese 
the New- 'J’estament. He was afterwards assist (;d 
by Dr. 'William Jklilne in a Chinese version of tht; 
Old Te.stament, published at Malacca in 1823. His 
life-W'ork, however, was the Chinese Dirtwnary, 
After a two years’ visit to Europe, he returned to 
China in 182G, and in 1834 was made interpreter to 
lAird Napier at Canton, where lie died on August 
1st, 1834. He received the degree of D.D. from 
Glasgow Fniversity in 1817. Besides the works 
mentioned, he was author of a Chinese (Grammar, 
Ilora Siniete, and Ids Memoirs. He bequeathed 
his library to University College, London. 
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Morristown, capital of Morris county, New 
Jersey, United States, on the Whippany, 32 miles 
west of New York. The town has iron-works and 
pa()er mills. Washington made it his winter head- 
quarters in 17711 and 1779. Pop, (1900), 11,2G7. 

Morris Tuba, inner tube of small calibre 
which can be temporarily litted to the barrel of a 
breech-loading small arm or heavy gun, and from 
which a diminished bullet can be fired. The use of 
the tube enables ball practice to be carried on at 
time.s, in places, and under conditions which pre- 
clude tlic use of ordinary ammunition and largo 
charges of powder. It cilccts, moreover, a great 
saving of exj»ense. 

Morse, Samukl Finlkv IlliKRSfl, painter and 
inventor, was born at (Miarle.stown, Mnss., United 
States, on April 27th, 1791. He studied urt under 
Washington AU.ston, whom ho sccompaniod to 
London, where he attended the Koyal Academy 
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schools. He returned to the United SlJiles in 1815, 
and was instrumental in foumling the National 
Academy of the Arts of Design in 182(1, of which 
h(* was made tir.st I’residont, a post he filled till 
1840. Meanwhile he had becnriie interested in 
electro-magnetism, and, during a voy.nge between 
Havre and New York, the idea of an electric 
telegrapli occurred to him. In 1837 he took out a 
))atent for his electric raaehinc, and in 1844 sent a 
lelegrnphic- message from Wasliington to Ilaltimore. 
His system soon came into use in America, Ger- 
many. and other European countries. Professor 
Henry, however, disputed with him the priority of 
the invention, while Sir Charles Wheat.stone and 
others aLo took out indefM*ndcnt })atents. Mor.se 
also experimented in submarine telegraphy, and in 
1857 attempted to lay a cable. He died at New 
York on April 2nd, 187-. An international gift of 
4(K),(.HK> francs was prest*ntcd to him in 1858 at the 
instance of Na]>oleon 111., and his statue in bronze 
stands in New York. 


Mor86 Alphabat, a> device, the invention 
of S. F. B. Morse, whereby the letters of the 
alphabet are expressed as combinations of dots 
and dashes, of short and long flashes of light, or of 
short and long whistles or other sounds. Originally 
introduced for telegraphic work, it is now also 
employed for signalling purposes, especially in the 
navy, where it is used, particularly by night, as a 
means for communicating between ship and ship 
or between a ship and the shore. 

Movtality» Bills of. Bill is here used in its 
old meaning of a presentment or statement of facts. 
The Bills ()f Mortality were returns of deaths 
occurring within a particular district in stated 
periods of time, specifying the numbers that died 
of each different disease. In early times the com- 
munity did not occuf)y itself too closely with the 
death of one of its niendxirs ; and the State’s care 
of tlie citizen’s life was confined to the enquiry by 
the coroner, a royal officer, as to the cause of 
defith in the case of persons dying by accident, by 
violence, or in prison. The motive for this enquiry 
was not so much protection or prevention as to 
determine whether there might not be some money 
payment by way of fine or penalty coming to the 
King out of tile occurrence. In the reign of 
Henry VIII. the first attempt at registration by the 
State of births, marriages, and deaths was made in 
1538 by Thomas Lord Cromwell, then Keeiier of 
the King's Privy Seal, who ordered the miiii.sters 
and churchwanlons in every jiarish to keep a 
register of all christenings, weddings, and burials. 

order does not s(?ern to have been systemati- 
cally acted ii|)on, for it was necessary sixty years 
later to pass an Act of Parliament enjoining the 
same thing. In this year, 1598, parisli registers 
began to be kept continuously. But already in 
tlic licginning of the Ibth century, before Crom- 
well’s ordtT, the fref|nont occurrence of plague liad 
suggested to the well-to-do citizens of London the 
desirability of knowing, from time to time, in what 
parishes plague was prevalent, and what parishes 
were “ clear.” To this end abstracts of buriiils find 
christenings were directed to be compiled in each 
parish; and persons named “searchers” were 
appointed by the churchwardens to view the bodies 
of all that died before they were allowed to be 
buried, and to certify of what probable disease each 
individual died. The total deaths, and the number 
thereof due to the plague, were published in a 
weekly return or bill. It was for long supposed 
that these bills of mortality first had their origin in 
the plague of 1592-4, but there is extant a bill of 
the year 1535 and one in the Egerton MSS. ascribed 
to the year 1512, while it is known that even in the 
reign of Edward IV. the citizens were accustomed 
to speak of parishes fis “ clear ” or “ not clear,” i.e. 
of the plague. Grannt, who wrote in 1(561-2, sug- 
gested that the citizens of London subscribed to 
the weekly Bills of Mortality for “ no other reason ” 
than curiosity about increase and decrease of 
burials or rare casualties, “so as they might take 
the .‘same as a text to talk upon in the next com- 
pany ” ; and during plague epidemics, “that so the 
rich might judge of the necessity of their removal, 
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and that tradesmen might conjecture what doings 
they were like to have in their respective deaUngs/* 
There is, however, little doubt that the latter was 
the true and sufficient reason. The same writer 
thus describes the mechanism by which the returns 
in the London Bills of Mortality were collected: 
“ When anyone dies then either by tolling or ring- 
ing of a bell, or by bespeaking of a grave of the 
sexton, the same is known to the searchers corre- 
sponding with the said sexton. The searchers here- 
upon (who are ancient matrons sworn to their 
office) repair to the place where the dead corpse 
lies, and by view of the same, and by other 
enquiries, they examine by what disease or casualty 
the corpse died. Hereupon they make tiieir report 
to the parish clerk, and he, every Tuesday night, 
carries in an accompt of all the burials and chris- 
tenings hapi)ening that week to the Clerk of the 
Hall. On Wednesday, the general accompt is made 
up and printed, and on Tliursday published and 
dispersed to the several families who will pay four 
shillings per annum for it.” The searchers received 
a customary fee of a groat (4d.) for every corpse 
viewed. Tlic Hidl here referred to was the Hall of 
the Company of Parish Clerks, or “Fraternity of 
St . Nicholas,” in Wood Street, Cheapside, where in 
1 (>29 a special ijrinting-press was set up. Similar 
bills were begun in some other English and Con- 
tinental cities, but for the most part were allowed 
to drop, leaving the scries incomplete. Tlioso for 
London, however, continued without a break from 
IHOil till they were superseded by tlic more elaborate 
provisions of the Registration Act of 18110 (6 & 7 
Will. IV. c. 80). Graunt discusses the value of the 
Bills and shows what “corrections upon the })crhaps 
ignorant and careless soarcher.s’ reports ” were 
needed; at the same time, as “many of the 
casuallics were but matter of sense,” the searchers’ 
reports might be sufficient in all such ceases. In 
many of the more difficult case.s “the searchers are 
iible to report the opinion of the idiysician who 
was with the patient, as they receive the same from 
the friends of the defunct.” Such were the famous 
JJills of Mortality. The expression “ London within 
the Bills,” meant London as contained by the 
boundaries of those parislies making these returns. 
They were, of course, not free from defects. While 
medical knowledge advanced, the weekly bills 
remained stationary ; interest in them was not 
maintained by periodic visitations of plague ; Dis- 
senters’ burials were not included ; and tljc clerks 
of many parishes made no returns or only made 
them irregularly. Even when complete, the bills 
gave no information about the populjition of the 
parishes to which they related. Still they remain 
a valuable record — in fact, almost the only statis- 
tical record of any value of the population of 
London for over two centuries. 

Mortar, a piece of heavy artillery, shorter 
than a howitzer, designed for throwing shells at 
high angles, and especially useful for the purpose 
of bombarding a town, fortress, vessel, or other 
object, where vertical fire is likely to prove deadly. 
Mortars of as much as 1?» inches* calibre were 
employed in the 18th century in the navy, and 


were generally mounted on platforms in bomb- 
vessels. They fired spherical shells weighing 
195 lbs., with a bursting charge of 7 lbs. of powder. 
Mortars somewhat longer than those of the ancient 
pattern are now rifled and breech-loading, and the 
dividing line between them and howitzers is scarcely 
maintained. 

Mortar, a cement formed by a mixture of lime 
sand, and water, wliich is used for cementing the 
stones, bricks, etc., in building, and for plastering 
walls, etc. On drying it sets, and in time becomes 
as hard as, or harder than, the cemented stones, 
with the formation of calcium carbonate from the 
lime. If silica is present to the extent of about 12 
per cent, the mortar possesses the power of setting 
under water, and is known as hydraulic cement. 

Mortara, Edgab, a name connected with a 
typical display, in modern times, of the old 
autocracy of the Roman Catholic Church. Edgar 
was a Jewish child who, at the age of 2, had been 
surreptitiously baptized in the Catholic faith during 
an illness by Anna Morisi, a devout domestic in the 
household. Four years later .she disclosed the fact 
to a priest and, on Juno 2iJrd, 1868, the boy was 
abducted from his parents in Bologna by a body of 
Papal soldiers acting under orders of the Holy 
When the facts were made public the 
utmost indignation })revailed throughout Europe, 
but the Pope declined to surrender the child, plead- 
ing that the matter was entirely a spiritual and in 
no sense a political concern. By tlie time the 
temporal power of the Paj)acy ceased (in 1870) 
Mortara was old cnougli to settle thr^ matter for 
himself, and elected to remain a C.Vitholic and 
l>coamc an Augustinian monk under the name of 
Pius. 

Mortgage, the grant of an estate or other 
immovable property in fee in security for payment 
of money, and on tlu; condition tiiat if the 7*'ont*y 
be duly paid, the grant shall bii void and the mort- 
gagee shall recoil vey the property to the mortgagor. 

Mortification (Scots law) is alino.st synonym- 
ous with Mortmain (English Jaw). It is a term 
applied to gifts of land to a charity (in the widest 
sense of the term). As a rule, the lands are given 
to trustees to hold on tlie charitable trust desired 
by the donor. A mortification lor “ behoof of the 
poor ” of a parish or district is held to be for the 
benefit of persons entit led to jiarish relief, and falls 
under the .'id ministration of the heritors and kirk- 
session. The trustees or managers may let out 
mortified land in lease or in feu if it be for the 
advantage of the charity. I’he Court of »Session 
ha.s jurisdiction to change the method of adminis- 
tering a mortification, though it cannot change the 
objects to be benefited. 

Mortification. [Ganc4rei:e.] 

Mortimer, de, the surname of an ancient 
Norman family, whose name is to be found in 
Domesday Book. They derived their name from 
Mortema-en-Brai, a castle and township in the Pays 
de Caux, in Normandy. The first of the name to 
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be noted was Ka.lph dg Mobtimeb, who was one 
ol the lords of the Welsh Marches soon after the 
Norman Conquest. At the time of Domesday Book 
his chief seat was the castle of Wigmore. About 
1074 the Conqueror gninted to Ralph the forfeited 
estate of Cleobury, thenceforward called Cleobury 
Mortimer^ formerly the property of Edith, wife of 
King Edward the Confessor. The history of the 
de Mortimers is typical of that of many noble 
Anglo-Norman houses. From petty Norman barons 
they became, by the conquest of England, great, 
powerful, and wealthy English nobles. For, besides 
Wigmore and Cleobury, Ralph de Mortimer contrived 
to obtain the grant of no fewer than fifty manors 
in Shropshire; and, in mldition, ho held great 
estzitcs in nine other counties. These territories, 
ample as they were, he subsequently extended by 
pushing out his Welsh neighbours. At first, Ralph 
de Mortimer was in some sort a vassal of the 
powerful Earl of iShrewsbury, whom he followed in 
rebellion against William 11. But he was after- 
wards reconciled to the King, and fought for him 
in Normandy. In 1087, alter William Rufus’s 
death, Ralph supported Henry 1. against his elder 
brother Robert, and was awarded some of the 
estates of his lord and rival, the Earl of iShrcws- 
bury, wlio had taken the losing side. Ralph was 
succeeded by otluu'S who (jontinued the policy of 
consolidating their power and estates on the Welsh 
border. Hugh mi Mouttmek (d. 11 Hi) was either 
tiio son or grandson of Ralpii. In the troublous 
tim(is after the denth of Henry I. this baron led a 
life of continual potty w;irfarc. He captured lUiys 
ap Howel (1115) and blinded him in his prison; 
but was himself captured an<l shut up in Mor- 
timer’s Tower of liudlow Castle by another feudal 
baron, to whom he had to pay a In^avy ransom. 
Besides building several of the castles so bitterly 
obnoxious to th(i pe()|)lo of those days, he seized the 
Royal castle of iJridgnorth ; and when Henry II. 
cnino to the tlirone, rlo M<»rtinier chose rather to 
fight than to give up his usurped possession. In 
tho end he was oblige<l to surrender. Brnlgnorth 
was taken from iiiin, but he was confirmed in his 
other possessions and privileges. The latter 
included the privilege of not rendering military 
service or paying aids and scut.'igcs in lieu thereof 
—an extraordinary concession which meant that 
tho de Mortimers paid practically no tiixcs. 'J’hc 
next two or three barons were undistinguished 
people; but Roger II. (d. 1282), who succeeded to 
the title and estates in acijuircd by marriage 
a sliare of the great March estate of Brecon and 
the lordship of Radnor, l)esidcs other estates in 
England and IrelancL These acquisitions made 
the do Mortimers the most powerful house in the 
West Midlands and one of the greatest in England. 
In 1258 Roger took sides witli Simon de Montfort 
and the barons apinst Henry III., but in 1261 he 
made his pence with, and ever afterwards upheld, 
the King. The other barons looked on him as a 
traitor, and he became the best-hated man in the 
country. After muoh fighting, and many ups and 
downs of fortune, Mortimer was worsted by 
de Montfort and banished to Ireland. But he 
never went. Instead, be assisted Prince Edward 


to escape from de Montfort’s custody, and com- 
manded the rearguard at Evesham when the great 
baron’s army was defeated and their leader slain. 
De Mortimer sent his enemy's head home as a 
present to Lady de Mortimer. A close friend of 
Edward 1., Roger helped in the conquest of Wales, 
which was nearly completed when he died, leaving 
his son Edmukd his successor. Edmund enticed 
Llewellyn, last Prince of Wales, to his death. 
Edmund was succeeded by a brother, Rogeb 111., 
a libertine of great ability, who added to the family 
possessions the lordship of Chick. This Roger was 
a skilful warrior who fought in Fiance and Scot- 
land; was one of the guardians of the infant 
Edward II. ; and signed the famous barons’ letter 
to the Pope. Under Edward II. the Mortimers for 
a long time practically ruled Wales. Roger IV., 
nephew of Roger III., became first Earl of March. 
It was this Mortimer who governed Ireland for 
Edward II. from 1316 to 1321, and drove out 
Edward Bruce. Ho took sides with the barons 
against Edward II. in 1322, but was captured and 
sent to the Tower. A bribe to a gaoler procured 
hi.s escape to Paris, where he met and formed a 
guilty intimacy with Queen Isabella. On the 
deposition of Edward II. and the election of the 
young Edward III., Mortimer and his royal mistress 
governed tlie kingdom ; but he became insolent 
and was eventually sentenced by the Lords to 
death and lianged at Tyburn in 1330. His son. 
Roger V., was restored to his father’s honours and 
estates, fought at Crocy, was an original Knight of 
the Garter, and a good knight and soldier (d. 1360). 
His son, Edmund II., succeeded him. He was a 
popular nobleman, married to Philippa, niece of 
Edward III. He spent most of his years fighting 
in Ireland, and died in 1386. Roger VI., son of 
Edmund and Philippa, might have succeeded to flic 
crown had he not been killed in battle in Ireland 
in 1338. Edmund IV., who became Earl of March 
and Ulster in 1398, was the last of the male line of 
the de Mortimers. An attempt was made to place 
liim on the throne by ousting Henry IV., but it 
failed. He, however, was loyal to the house of 
Ijancaster and fought under Henry V. in France. 
He died of the plague in 1425. 

Mortlake, a parish in the urban district of 
Barnes, Surrey, on the Thames, 8 miles W. by S. of 
London, and IJ miles N.E. of Richmond." Once 
noted for its tapestry factory, brewing and malting 
are now the chief industries. It is a popular boat- 
ing resort and, since 1845, has been the terminus of 
the University boat-race from Putney, save on 
three occasions when it was the starting-point 
(length of course, 4 miles, 2 furlongs). Dr. John 
Dee, the astrologer, was buried in the parish 
church, and John Partridge, the almanac maker, 
in the churchyard, while Sir Richard Burton, the 
traveller, lies in the Roman Catholic Cemetery. 
Pop. (1901), 7,774. 

Mortmain (‘*the dead hand") is a term in 
English law used to describe the ownership of 
property otherwise than by individuals in private 
ownership. For a long time a gift of land or 
money secured in or arising out of land was invalid 
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if it were m«ade in mortmain. At the present time, 
gifts of land can be made by will or deed to 
charities (which includes every public purpose, e.g. 
religion, education, relief of the sick, etc.), provided 
the deed is irrevocable and the will or deed is 
executed a year before the death of the donor. 
Land left by will must not remain in mortmain, 
but must be sold at most within a year of the 
testator’s death. The object of these provisions is 
twofold : (1) to prevent the accumulation of land 
in the hands of charities, and (2) to prevent death- 
bed gifts of land for religious purposes. 

Morton, James Douglas, 4tu Eabl of, was 
the younger son of Sir George Douglas of Pitten- 
driech, near Lasswade, Edinburghshire, and was 
born early in the IGth century. He succeeded to 
the earldom and estates through his wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of the 3rd Earl of Morton. He j*)ined 
the Reformers in 1557, and became one of the Lords 
of the Congregation, and in 1.553 was appointed 
Lord Chancellor of Scotland, lie was engaged in 
the murder of Kizzio (1555), and was cognisant of 
that of Darnley (15(57). He was also present at 
Carberry Hill (15(57) and Langside (15(58) ; and it 
was he who announced the discovery of the “Casket 
Letters." For some years after 1572, when he 
became Regent, he was the most powerful man in 
Scotland ; hut he made many enemies, and on 
June 2nd, 1581, was beheaded in the Gr.assmarket, 
Edinburgh, by the “Maiden," a sort of guillotine 
which he had himself introduced into Scotland, for 
complicity in Darnlcy’s murder, which he had 
always 'denied. 

Morton, John, Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Cardinal, was born at Milbc)rne St. Andrew, Dor- 
setshire, about 1420. He was educated at Cerne 
Abbey, a Benedictine house, and Balliol College, 
Oxford, and practised for some tinje as an ecclesias- 
tical advocate. Though a Lancastrian, he was made 
Master of the Rolls (1473) and J3ishopof Ely (1470) 
by Edward IV. He was imiirisoned by Richard III., 
but escaped to Flanders (1483). He was recallc?! 
by Henry VIL, and in 148(5 was made Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and Lord Chancellor in 1487. He 
devised the cedebrated dilemma known as “ Morton’s 
Fork” or “Morton’s Crutch,” by the application of 
which no one was able to evade taxation. He died 
at Knole in Kent on October 12th, 1500. 

Morton, John Maddison, dramatist, son of 
Thomas Morton, the playwright, was born at Pang- 
bourne, Berkshire, England, on .Tariuary 3rd, 1811. 
He was educated in France and Germany and at 
Charles Richardson’s school in Claphara. In 1832 
he accepted a clerkship in Chelsea Hospital, but 
resigned it in 1840 in order to devote liiiiKself to the 
production of farces and pantomimes, of which he 
was a very prolific author. His most famous piece, 
Box and CoXf was brought out at the Lyceum in 
1847. With the decay of farce, Morton’s fortunes 
declined, and, on the nomination of Queen Victorui, 
he became in 1881 a brother of the Charterhouse, 
where he died on December 19th, 1831. 

Morton, Thomas, dramatist, was born in 
Durham, England, about 1764. He entered Lin- 


coln’s Inn (1784), but was not called to the Bar, 
preferring to write for the stage. He produced a 
lai^e number of plays, the most successful of which 
were The Way to Get Married (1796), in which 
J. S. Munden found his favourite part ; A Cure for 
the Heartache (1797), long a stock piece ; S^ed the 
Plmtgh (1798), in which occurs the famous utter- 
ance, “ What will Mrs. Grundy say ? " ; The Blind 
Girl (1801); The Sahotd of Jlefomi (1805); and 
Tonm and Cmmtry (1807). He died in London on 
March 28th, 1838. 

Morwenstow, or Mookwinstow, a parish 
and village on the north coast of Cornwall, England, 
6 miles north of Bude. It is chiefly known as the 
scene of the labours of Robert Stephen Hawker, 
the poet and antiquary, who became vicar in 1834. 
’The parish church, dedicated to St. Morwenna, is- 
principjilly Norman. Pop. (1901), 633. 

Mosaic Gold. This term is applied to two 
distinct substances : (1) to an alloy of copper and 
zinc in equal proportions, and (2) to a gohhin 
yellow mass of sulphide of tin, employcui as a 
bronzing powder, and formed by heating a mixture 
of sulphur, tin-filings and sal-ammoniac. 

Mosaic Work, or Mosaics (mcdiicval Greek, 
movmikoe, “artistic”), inlaid work formed by a 
collection of small pieces of hard material, 
especially coloured stone or glass. The most 
ancient form of mosaic, specimens of which have 
been obtained from Nineveh and Egypt, was; 
applied to the ornamentation of ivory furniture ; in 
this work small pieces of glass, or lapis lazuli, are 
placed in holes separated only by thin partitions. 
At a later date mosaics were used on a much larger 
scale, especially by the Romans in the construction 
of tessellated pavements. After a period of decline 
from the 8th to the 11th century the art revived, 
refiching its full development in the J3th century, 
when the beautiful designs in the apse of S. Maria 
Maggiore, at Rome, were executed by the disciples- 
of Cimabuo. In the next century, however, the art 
fell into neglect owing to the revival of painting 
and the introduction of frescoes. 'J’he making of 
mosaics is still a successful industry in Italy and 
France, and, to some extent, also in Russia. 

Mosasaurns, fossil, long-hodicd, marine 
reptile belonging to the order named by Cope 
Bythonomorpha. Examples have been found in 
the Cretaceous strata of Europe and the United 
States. The name records the fact that the first 
Sf)eciiiien was discovered at Maestricht on the 
Meuse (Latin, 3fom), in 1780. The reptile was 
23 feet long and had over 130 vertebrae. The skull 
is remarkable for the large size of the nasal aper- 
tures and thv- welding of the nasals into one 
narrow bone. 

Mosaylima (Moseilema), a rival of Moham- 
med, belonging to a tlivision of the tribe of the 
Beni Hanifah. He .seems to have Ijad some posi- 
tion as a religious teacher before, in the ninth year 
of the Hegira, he came to confer with the prophet. 
He afterwards demanded that the latter should 
share half the earth with him ; and Mohammed 
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appears to have been obliged to purchase his sup- 
port by conceding some authority to him. He is 
also said to have nominated him as successor ; but, 
if so, his followers did not fulfil his wishes, for Abu 
Bekr sent a force against Mosaylima, and a terrible 
battle ensued (632), in which the latter fell. 

MoicheleSf Ignaz, pianist and composer, was 
born at Prague, Austria, on May 30th, 1704. At 
the age of fourteen he played one of his own com- 
positions in public, and from 1808 to 1816 he lived 
in Vienna, where he was on friendly terms with 
Meyerbeer, Hummel, and Beethoven, whom he 
assisted in the pianoforte arrangement of the opera 
of Fiddio. With the reputation of the greatest 


Moscow, the old capital of Kussia and chief 
town of a government of the same name, stands on 
high ground on the banks of the Moskwa river, 400 
miles south-east of St. Petersburg. While under 
the rule of the princes of Vladimir in the 13th 
century it was twice plundered by the Mongols, 
but afterwards the State grew and prospered, and 
Ivan III., the Great, who was Grand Duke for 
forty-three years (1462-1605), assumed the title of 
Tsar of alf Russia. In the 17th century the city 
was the scene of frequent struggles between the 
Tsar and the citizens, and hater of the rebellions of 
tiie Streltzi. The last of Moscow’s greater misfor- 
tunes was when, in 1812, it was thought necessary 
to fire the city in view of the advance of the Grand 
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pianist of the day, ho undertook a series of tours 
for several years. For twenty y(?ars (1825-1845) 
lie lived in London, w'here he bocarae connected 
with the Philliarnionic Society ; but in 1846, on the 
invitation of Mendelssohn, he aociqited the first 
pianoforte professorship at the Lei[)zig Conserva- 
toriuin. He died at Leipzig on March 10th, 1870. 
Among his best comtKisitions w<'re Ihmmagr d 
JUindd (duet for piano), twenty-four etudes, and 
several concertos .and sonatas. His only son, Felix 
MoschELES (born in Loiulon in is:i:i), an artist of 
repute, was cbainu.an of the liiternaiional Arbitra- 
tion and Peace Association. 

Moichus, a Greek bucolic poet who lived at 
Syracuse about 200 B.c. His cliicf works are the 
epitaph on Bion of iSinyrna, another pastonil poet, 
two small epics {Mvgarn and Europa), and an 
epigram styled Lwv the liunatvay. 


Army of Napoleon. In 181)6, during the coronation 
of Nicholas II., when enormous crowds flocked to 
the city to witness the festivities, about 2,000 
jiersons of all ages vrcrc crushed to death in con- 
sequence of defective police arrangements. Tlie 
city, with suburbs, covers an area of 40 square 
iniies. In the centre, on the left b.ank of the 
Moskwa, stands the Kremlin, a fortified space 
covering 08 acres and surrounded by a high stone 
wall. It has five gates over which are as many 
towers. Within the Kremlin stands the Uspensky 
cathednal, built in the 14th century and subse- 
quently restored. The Arkhangelsk Ccathedral, 
erected on an old site in 1505, contains the tombs 
of the Tsars from 1353 to 1696. The campanile of 
Ivan Veliki contains some fine bells, and commands 
a magnificent view of the city. The Great Bell 
(Tsar Kolokol, “ the King of Bells ”) of Moscow, 

I nineteen feet in height and weighing 3,960 cwts., 
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is close by. It was broken in the fire of 1737 
before being hung. Within the Kremlin are the 
Imperial and other palaces, the arsenal and the 
Hall of the Synod. An Exchange was built in 
1838, and restored in 1873. Moscow is the chief 
industrial centre in Russia. Besides doing an 
extensive trade in grain, hemp, and oils, it has 
numerous cotton-mills and woollen and silk fac- 
tories. Sugar-refining is largely carried on; and 
the empire is supplied from it with groceries, tallow, 
timber, etc. Engineeiing, building, machinery- 
making, paper-making, and tanning employ great 
numbers of operatives, and the trade in books and 
plain and coloured pictures is conducted on an 
extraordinary scale. The city is situated at the 
junction of several important highways and rail- 
way systems. The University, founded in 1756, 
has between 2,000 and 3,000 students, and upwards 
of 300 teachers. There are also a good technical 
school, an Oriental institute, an agricultural college, 
and many other educational institutions. Moscow 
is rich in museums and scientific societies, among 
which may be mentioned the Archaeological Society 
(founded 1864) and the Society of the Friends of 
Natural Science. The principal philanthropic in- 
stitution is the Foundling Hospital, built in 1764. 
The Moscow theatres are the best in Russia. The 
suburbs contain some fine parks. To the north and 
wtist are woods and forests, amidst which are 
monasteries and palaces. Pop. (1902), 1,091,739. 

Moselle (German, Mo,^el), a river rising in the 
Vosges mountains, in France. It flows north- 
westerly till reaching Toul, after which it bends to 
the nortli-cast and, after travensing Luxemburg 
and Rhenish Prussia, enters the Rhine (of which it 
is a left-hand affluent) at Coblenz. It has a total 
cour.se of 315 miles, and is navigable from its 
mouth to Froimrd (two-thirds of its length). The 
Menrthc is the chief tributary on the right., and 
the Orne on the left. Metz, Tliionville, and Treves 
are situated on its banks. The country through 
which it flows is celebrated for its light and 
delicate wines. 

Moser, Mary, flower-painter, daughter of 
George Michael Moser, the enameller. In 1758 
and 1759 she received premiums of five guineas 
from the Society of Arts, and exhibited with the 
Society of Artists from 1760 to 1768. She was 
a favourite of Queen Charlotte, for whom she 
decorated a room at Frogmore at a fee of over £900. 
She was made a member of the Royal Academy 
on its foundation. She and Angelica Kauffmann 
share the distinction of being the only two women 
ever elected to the R.A. She exhibited at the 
Royal Academy up till 1802 chiefly flower paint- 
ings, but occasionally classical and historical 
subjects. On October 26th, 1793, she married Cap- 
tain Hugh Lloyd, and subsequently only paint^ 
as an amateur. She died in London on May 2Dd, 
1819. 

.Moses (Heb. Mosheh = “ drawn ”), the law- 
giver of Israel, lived probably in the 14th century 
before Christ, and is said to have attained the age 
of 120 years. According to the Biblical account, 


he led his people out of Egypt through the desert, 
but himself died in sight of the Promised Land, 
and also gave the law from Mount Sinai and ex- 
tended and reformed the national system of the 
Israelites. There are many traditions as to his life 
in the writings of Philo and Josephus. The Hexa- 
teuch (the so-called “Books of Moses" and the 
early part of the Book of Joshua) was long accepted 
as his work, but critics now place it, at all 
events in its present form, many hundred years 
later than his time. 

Moslieimi Johann Lobbnz von, German 
ecclesiastical historian, was born at Lflbcck on 
October 9th, 1694. He studied at the University of 
Kiel, where lie graduated in 17 1 8, and was appointed 
to the chair of theology at Helmstedt in 1723. 
After holding this for twenty-four years he became 
professor and chancellor of the university of Got- 
tingen. His greatest work was the Jngtitvthvrufs 
IlistorUp Ecclesiasticce^ finished in 1726, and re- 
issued in 1755, just before his death at Gottingen 
on September 9th. In 1832 it was translated into 
English by Dr. James Murdock. Mosheirn wrote 
other works on theology and Church historj'. 

MosquOf a Mohammedan place of worship. 
Mosques were originally built in imitation of tlie 
Christian basiliciis, but in process of time th(i con- 
struction became completely altered. Tlie main 
building is a square structure surmounted by a 
dome. In front of the chief gate is a rectangular 
court surrounded by cloisters, with a fountain for 
ablution in the centre. Within the domed building 
numerous lumi)s are hung, and the whitoWi'ish whicli 
forms the onlinary covering of the walls is relievc<l 
by arabesques and sentences from the Koran, but 
ail repre.sentaiion of men and animals is forbidden. 
In the south-eiist stamls a pulpit ; a niche indicat es 
the direction of Mecca, towards which the faithful 
turn when they pray. Should women visit a mosquci 
— which, however, is not the usual practice — they 
are separated from the men. Tlie Moslem removes 
his shoes before entering. St. Sophia, in Constan- 
tinople, is one of the most famous mosques. 

Mosq,1litO (dim. of the Spanish mo«va, “ a fly,” 
and therefore meaning “ a little fly ”), an insect of 
the Culicidos, or Gnat family, of the Dipterous 
order. They arc distinguished by their long, 
slender, horny proboscis and their blood -slicking 
proclivities. "J'hough mostly found in tropical 
countries they also occur in high latitudes in sum- 
mer. The presence of water is necessary to their 
full development and their metamorphosis is per- 
fect. It is certain that some persons are more 
sensitive to their bites than others, but wherever 
they are a pest it is usual to protect the bed by 
“mosquito curtains," for it is only by night that 
they display activity. It is the female that feasts 
on blood, trumpeting or humming as she approaches 
her victim, the male feeding on the nectar of 
flowers. Sir Patrick Manson’s researches have 
proved that the mosquito is the host of the parasite 
that causes malaria, and that this disease is pro- 
pagated in districts where it is prevalent by the 
bites of the insect. 
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Mosquito Coasti or Mosquitia. the Carib- 
bean seaboard of the state of Nicaragua, Central 
America. The coastland is f low - lyinjc, 

swampy, and insalubrious, but I the hinter- 
land is hilly and healthy. The £ fertile soil 

yields most of the proflucts of M the West 

Indian zone, especially ma- 
hogany and other valuable 


lar spore, on germinating, gives rise to a green 
filamentous, branching protonema, on which arise 
lateral buds, which grow into the leafy shoots. 
The stem generally terminates in a three-sided, 
pyramidal, apical cell : its outer cells are thickened 
into a red or yellow epidermal layer ; and in some 
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economic trees. The Mos(]uitoo.s nrc; half-breeds 
of Indian and African blood, a hardy race who 
:iro still ruled by their own chief. The terri- 
tory was di.scovored by Colniiibus in 1.'502, was tho. 
haunt of the buccanei'rs, and from the middle of 
the 17th century till 185<J belonged to Great Britain, 
which then — under the Clayton-lUilwer treaty — 
resigniMl all claims to it and, ten yc.ars later, by tbi^ 
trejity of Managua, recognised tile protectorate of 
Nicaragua. In 181)4, at. the wish of the Indians, 
Mosquitia (or the Mosquito Reserve, as it had also 
conio to bo styled) was coristittited as the depart- 
iiient of Zelaya (pop. 1 0,000). The chief town is 
Bhiefields (pop. 5,0(K)). 

Mossamedes, a district of Portuguese West 
Africa. The principal rivers .are the Kunenc, 
Kubango, Kwito, and Kwango, and the chief coast 
indcntiitions arc Great Fish or Tiger B.'iy and Little 
Fish Bay. The pro<liict.s mainly comprise cotton, 
indiarubber. coffee, gums, and archil (lichens that 
yield a rich violet, mauve, or purple dye), but cattle, 
fish, .spirits, hides, and ivory are also exported. 
The leading town, of the same name, a seaport 
situated on the southern arm of Little Fish Bay. 
serves as a sanatorium to the great province of 
Angola. Pop. (),00(). 

Mosses (Ji/i«ei), the liigher class of the sub- 
kingdom Bryophyta, are lowly plants, found in 
many situations, but most abundant in damp 
places in temperate climates. The green unicellu- 


cn.scs there is also .an axial, rudimentary “ vascul.'ir 
bundle" of elongated cells. The mimerous small, 
spirally arranged leaves arc mostly .a single layer 
of colls ; but there is a thicker midrib, sometimes 
produced into an awn, and having its cells con- 
tinuous with those of the axial bundle. l»og-moss 
and Leucobryum arc exceptional in having a 
system of large, empty, perforated cells, acting a.s 
a ca)nllary water-conducting a})paratu8, both out- 
side the epidermis of their .stems and in their 
leaves, giving the plant a light-greyish aspect. 
Mosses generally put out numerous rliizoids or 
root-hairs, differing from protonema in being 
ccjlourle.ss and growing downwards. Branches 
generally originate beneath the leaves and, be- 
coming detached by the decay of their bases, serve 
to reproduce the plant, and are called innovations. 
Gemmre, or multicellular bud-like bodies, are 
frequently borne by mosses, sometimes in a dis- 
tinct receptacle or cupule, and reproduce the 
plant asexually. The sexual organs arc commonly 
surrounded by «*i rosette of lea ves termed perichm- 
tial, and thus form what is called a flower, which 
may be bisexual, monoecious, or dicccious, and 
contains barren cell-filaments or paraphyscs, in 
addition to the archegonia and antheridia, assist- 
ing fertilisation by retaining drops of water. 
Mosses are divided into Acrocarpi and Pleurocarpi, 
according as the apical cell of the main stem or 
that of a side-branch gives rise to the archegouium. 
Mosses are divided into four well-marked orders, 
Sphagnacese, Andreaeaceae, Fhascace8c,and Bryacese. 
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Sphagoaceas, the bog-mosses, have globular red 
capsules, with a very short seta, but a long stalk or 
pseudopodium below it, belonging to the oophore 
stage. There is a small convex lid or operculum 
to the capsule, and within there is a globular mass 
of tissue or columella, in the upper part of which 
spores of two sizes (megaspores and microspores) 
originate. The Andreasacem, containing only the 
genus Andresea, have no operculum, the capsule 
otherwise resembling that of bog-mosses, but 
bursting by longitudinal splits. Fhascacese, also a 
small order, approximating in some points to the 
liverworts, hiive a sperange which decays without 
bursting. Bryaceae, the largest and highest order, 
have a pointed operculum, below which is an 
annulus or ring of hygrometric cells. There are 
commonly stomata on tlie lower part of the cap- 
sule, and there is an axial columella throughout its 
interior. The spore-bearing tissue surrounds this 
column and is separated from the outer walls of 
the capsule by an air-cavity crossed by rows 
(trabeculae) of green cells. Generally, when the 
operculum falls, the mouth of the capsule is seen to 
be surrounded by one or two rows of tecth-like 
bodies (peristome) which are much used in dis- 
criminating genera. 

Mostaganem, a town of Algeria, in the de- 
partment of Oran, North Africa. It lies on a 
plateau, 270 feet high, on the Mediterranean coast, 
hS miles E.N.E. of Oran. The chief exports arc 
grain, wool, hides, figs and grai)cs. In spite of a 
continuously heavy outlay to improve it, the har- 
bour is only of moderate capacity. There is a 
railway inland as far as Tiaret. Pop. 15,0tXJ, of 
whom more than one-third are Europe.ans. 

Mosul, a town in the i)rovinco of A1 Jezireh, 
Turkey in Asia, on the right bank of the Tigri.s, 
opposite the ruins of Nineveh. In tlie itth century 
it was a flourishing trading city, and had previously 
been a great Christian centre. It was occupied 
successively by the Mongols, the Seljuks, and the 
Turks, and has long been in a declining stfite. A 
memorial of its more prosperous industrial days 
survives in the word “muslin,” so named because 
it first came from Mosul. Pop. 40,<X)0, of whom 
fully three-fourths are Moslems. 

Mote-hiU, or Moot-hill, means a hill of meet- 
ing. The Anglo-Saxons were in thi* habit of hold- 
ing their moots (see Folkmoot) in the open-air 
when no convenient hall, of suflicient size to 
accommodate all the freemen entitled to take part 
in the proceedings, was<*ivail<able, which was seldom 
the case. It was usual to select, for the place of 
such an open-air court, a hill or rising ground; 
which, becoming the customary place of meeting, 
came to be called the “ mote-hill.” It wa.s in these 
open councils that the Anglo-Saxons cultivated the 
art of debate, settled matters of local government, 
tried civil and criminal causes, and laid the founda- 
tions of the Parliamentary system. 

Motett. (1) A sacred cantata, comprising 
various unconnected movements. (2) A choral 
composition, usually sacred, in which the intro- 


duction, resembling a song in form, is followed by 
fugue subjects, with their expositions. 

Mother Carey’s Chicken, the sailor’s 
name for the Stormy Petrel, the Great Black 
Petrel being called, from its size. Mother Carey's 
Goose. “ Mother Carey ” is said to be a corruption 
of imter cara, 

Motherwell, a town of Lanarkshire, Scotland, 
near the South Calder, a tributary of the Clyde, 
12J miles E.S.E. of Glasgow. It has great iron, 
steel and engineering work.s, and coal-mining is 
also carried on. Owing to its position in a rich 
mineral field it has developed with remarkable 
rapidity. Only 72t> in 1841, its population in 1901 
had reached tlie amazing figure of ;iO,418. 

Motherwell, William, poet, was born in 
Glasgow, Scotland, on October 13th, 1797. He 
was educated at Edinburgh and Paisley and 
attended Glasgow University for a year. From 
1819 to 1829 he was employed in a lawyer’s office 
in Paisley, but followed literature in his leisure 
time. In ISIil he edited the Uarji of lUmf'mnhnv^ 
a collection of minor local verse, and in 1827 pub- 
lished liis most important work, MimtrcUy Ancient 
and Modern, to which he contributed several 
beautiful ballads, and which brought him into 
communication with Sir Walter Scott. He left 
Paisley in 1830 to undertake the editorship of 
the Glasgow Crntrier, and, two years later, issued 
Poims Narrative and Lyrical, a selection of his 
best metrical work. He died in Glasgow, of apo- 
plexy, on November 1st, 1835. 

Moths, the name given to those insects belong- 
ing to the group Iletcroccra, one of the f.wo 
sulwli visions of tlie order Lepidoptera. The 
classification is at present somewhat unsatisfactory, 
but they may be divided into 5 sub-sections and 
about 120 families. The Hphinges (Hawk -moths), 
the liimihyce* (containing the Tiger-moths and 
Silkworms), the Noctnee (containing the Cabbage- 
moths), tlie Gvomfitree (with the Swallow- tailed 
moth), and the Microlepidoptera (of which the 
Clotlics-moth is a type), form the sub-sections. 

Motion nmy be of two kinds. If a body moves 
from one position to another in a straight line, it is 
sjiid to have a motion of translation ; if it moves 
round a fixed jioint, it is said to have a motion of 
rotation. However complex the motion of a body 
may appear to be, it can always be shown to be a 
combination of these forms. When a body moves 
through equal distances in equal times, its motion 
is said to be uniform ; but if it gains or loses speed, 
its motion is variable, and the speed gained in unit 
time is called its acceleration. Thus, if a body is 
moving with a speed of 44 feet per second and 
during one second increases from 44 to 50 feet per 
second, it has an acceleration of six feet per second. 
We can only consider relative motion, for we know 
nothing about the absolute motions of bodies in 
space. In saying that a train moves at the rate of 
30 miles an hour, we are merely comparing its 
s{)ee<l with that of the places it passes on the 
earth, and we entirely neglect the earth’s motion 
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round her axis or round the sun, which motion 
belongs alike to the train and the places on its 
route. Newton enunciated three laws of motion : — 
(1) Every body remains in a state of rest or of 
uniform motion in a straight line, unless it is com- 
})elled by impressed forces to change that state. 
This is equivalent to saying that matter has inertia; 
it cannot, by itself, change its state of motion. (2) 
(Uiangc of motion is proi)ortional to the impressed 
force, and takes place in the direction of the 
straight line in which the force acts. From this it 
lit once follows that when several forces act on a 
body, each produces the same effect as if it acted 
alone, and this effect is produced whether the body 
be already in motion or at rest, (8) Action and re- 
action are equal and opposite, or the mutual actions 
between any two bodies are always equal in magni- 
tude, but oppositely directed in the same straight 
lint?. 'I’hus, the tension of a roj)© is the same 
thrt)ughout its length ; it exerts, for instance, as 
gr(?!it a luill on the towing-line as on the bo.'it 
whicli is towed. Tin? action and rc?action can be 
tixpressed Jis the work done by a force; hence, we 
arrive at tl»e principle of “natural work” and 
its application to machines. The third law may 
lurlhcT be regardetl ns tht? first enunciation of the 
principle of the indestructibility or con;3arvation of 
energy. 

Motley, John Loth no p, American historian, 
wa.s fiorij at I)orchest<a*, Mass., on April Ifith, 1814, 
and was educated at Harvard, \vli(‘re he graduated 
ill 1881, and the Ibiivorsitios of Gottingen and 
Berlin, In 1837 Motley was married, and two 
years later published Morion a llopo, a historical 
novel. In 1850 he ina<lo his reputation by hi.s 
History oj the Dutch JtcjmhUc, which had taken 
him f en years to prepare. It w»as followed (I80U-8) 
by the tJuiory of the VniUd Aetlurlands tsxiiX by 
The Life and Death of John Darnevdd. During 
tin* Civil War Motley wrote* some interesting letters 
to The. Times on the .side of freedom and the North. 
He was United States minister at Vienna from 1861 
t(» 1807, and in 1809 w.as appointed to London, but 
was recalled almost immediately on account of his 
friendship with Suinner, with whom President 
Grant had quarrelled. He died at Kingston Kus- 
sell, his son-in-law. Sir William Vernon Harcourt’s 
place in Dorsetshire, on M.ay ^Dth, 1877. 

Motor-Cars. — ^The motor-car is a mechani- 
cally-propelled vehicle containing its owui source 
of power. The term is almost self-explanatory, us 
is also the equally coiuiuoii word “automobile,” 
which is a compound of a Greek word meaning 
“ self ” and a Latin word meaning “ moving.” The 
liistory of the automobile goes back, it is certain, as 
far as tiic year 1619, when a patent granted to 
Itamsay and Wildgoose had as part of its subject 
“ drawing carts without horses.” However, attempts 
to produce a meohanically-proptdlcd road vehicle 
had been made prior to that date. It is known that 
carts hfid been propelled by wind power in the 
Netherlands. The early history of the automobile 
is almost wholly confined to the steam car, the 
credit for the successful invention of which is 
generally accorded to Nicholas Joseph Cugnot, a 


Frenchman who, in 1769, constructed a steam trol- 
ley, and in the following year a steam gun-carriage, 
n facsimile of which was for some years on view at 
the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers, at Paris. 
This gun-carriage had two wheels at the back and 
one in front ; a boiler, 4 ft. 2 in. in diameter, 
carried in advance of the front wheel, supplied 
steam to two upright cylinders containing pistons, 
whose movements were transmitted to the driving 
axle of the single front wheel through a compli- 
cation of ratchet wheels, rods, arms, and pawls. 
This gun-carriage was quite a success in its way, 
but its steering gear was faulty, and it is believed 
to have ended its life in a collision with a wall. 
Many inventions are reported before this, but their 
success is open to question. A dubious invention 
was that of Father Verbiest, a missionary at Peking, 
China, who placed an molipile with jets playing on 
a revolving winged wheel geared to the wheels of a 
car. James Watt, the famous Scottish inventor, 
patented in 1784 an invention for propelling , 
vehicles by steam, but this was never brought to 
fruition. William Murdock, an apprentice of James 
Watt, made in the following year a miniature 
steam tricycle ; in 1790 Nathaniel Head, of Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A., made a steam carriage with two 
cylinders, whose pistons were connected to racks 
wliich moved pinions on the driving axles, ratchets 
preventing motion except in one way. The second 
successful steam carriage was that made by Richani 
Trevithick and his friend Vivien about the year 
1802. The crankshaft of the steam-engine \vas 
geared to the driving wheels, and a speed of 10 
miles an hour was obtained, but after three years, 
during which time the inventors had spent all their 
money, the car was sold for driving a hoop-rolling 
mill — work which it performed satisfactorily for 
many years. Julius Griftiths built, in 1821, in the 
works of Joseph Bramah, the first stejirn carriage 
that had comfortable accommodation for passen- 
gers ; its g(*nerator was the first example of the now 
widely used tubular boiler, its engine had two ver- 
tical cylinders, and there was a condenser which 
returned the recovered water to the boiler. More 
than one car in the early decades of the 19th cen- 
tury was fitted with a system of propulsion by 
mechanical legs and feet in rough imitation of 
animal motion; David Gordon’s car is the best 
example of this. W. H. James’s steam car, built in 
1824, had two tubular boilers and a four-cylinder 
engine, and the pistons were coupled in pairs to a 
two-piece crankshaft, upon each part of which wa.s 
keyed a rear road wheel ; thus the driving wheels 
were independent of each other, and there was no 
need for the differential or balance gear, which is 
a complication of nearly all modern motor-cars. 
Sir Goldsworthy Gurney built, in 1828, some cars 
with which Sir Charles Dance established a regular 
service between Gloucester and Cheltenham, run- 
ning four journeys daily, each journey occupying 
from 45 minutes to an hour. A great many other 
names, notably those of Walter Hancock and Dr. 
Church, figure in the early history of the steam 
car in Great Britain, but it is hardly worth while 
mentioning them,' because the steam cars produced 
in the early days, before the opposition of the rail- 
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V 7 ay companies rained the growing industry, cannot 
be regarded seriously as prototypes of existing 
steam cars. 

The really important part of the history of the 
early days of the automobile movement concerns 
petrol cars, and petrol cars alone. The story can 
be told quite briefly. The invention in Germany, 
in the year 1884, of the high-speed gas-engine by 
Gottlieb Daimler led to the foundation of the present 
enormous industry. The Daimler engine was 
adapted two years later for use on a bicycle, the 
necessary explosive mixture being supplied by 
causing air to pass through spirit of petroleum 
contained in a suitable vessel — a carburetter — 
ignition being obtained by the use of a tube kept 
hot by a small lamp flame. Almost contemporary 
with this was tlie invention of the Benz petrol 
motor and car. Gottlieb Daimler himself built an 
automobile char- A.- banc, but perhaps the greatest 
progress in the practical application of the Daimler 
motor was that made in France by the firm of 
l*anhard and Levassor and by the firm of Peugeot 
Freres. It has been well said that the modern 
petrol car is but an improvement on the original 
Paiihard car. 

Concerning electric cars there is little to say 
as legards either the past or present. The first 
electrically-propelled vehicle to run on common 
roads was Kaffard's tricycle, constructed in 1881, 
this having a tiny electric motor energised with 
current from twelve Faure small accumulator cells. 
Italfard adapted a horse-drawn omnibus for electric 
propulsion. Pouchain, Bogard, Darracq, Jeanteiud, 
Krieger, Jenatzy, Milde and Patin, are European 
names connected with the development of the 
electric motor-car; in America Barrows, Morris 
and iSaloru, Sturgess, Hiker, Elieson, Bersey, and 
Baker have all produced electric cjirs, one or two 
of which arc still being made in a modified and 
improved form. 

t)f many agents available fis the source of power 
in motor-cars, only one — petrol — has attained worhl- 
wide popularity. Tlie retison is not far to seek. 
Steam involves the use of a boiler — by many 
persons regarded as a dangerous element in a car — 
and is not so economical in fuel as the jxjtrol 
system, in addition to which the steam cars 
of American manufacture introduced about 1900 
w'cre so flimsily constructed and inadequately 
supplied with fittings that ought to have been 
regarded as essential, that the general public has 
been niade shy, genertilly speaking, of the steam 
car ; the electric car is ideal, except for the fact 
that storage batteries are very heavy, and facilities 
for recharging do not exist everywhere ; the petrol- 
electric car has many of the advantages of the 
electric, together with the capability of undertaking 
long runs, but it is necessarily expensive Jind — to 
some minds— complicated. The petrol car is the most 
economical with regard to fuel ; it can undertake 
very long journeys without fresh supplies, although 
this is not so necessary as it once was, as petrol is 
rapidly becoming a well-distributed commodity; 
its complication is real, but not unduly apparent, 
and although in truth it must be said that the 
modem petrol car is an ineflScient piece of mechan- 


ism, it is yet much more efficient than any other 
form of automobile. 

The elements of tlie mechanism of tlie petrol car 
will here be briefly examined and described. The 
car has two distinct parts — body and “chassis.’' 
The body is an example of the coachmaker’s and 
trimmer’s art, and in itself is not remarkable. 
The chassis comprises the whole of the mechanism 
of the car, tiiough the original French word implied 
only the frame which supported and held together 
the various elements. Briefly stated, the following 
description will apply entirely to the cluissis. It 
consists of a main frame suspended by springs over 
jixles, to which generally are fitted pneumatic-tyred 
wheels. In the majority of cases, there is an 
engine in front, and its motion is conveyed 
through shafts and wheels, perhaps through chains 
also, to the rear road wheels, wdiich make the 
driving effort between the car and the road. The 
frame is a rectangular construction, preferably of 
pressed steel, but optionally constructed of wood 
armoured with steel plates, or of steel tubes filled 
with ash wood. The side suspension springs are 
a special design adapted from those in use oii 
horse-drawn vehicles. The axles are of forged or 
tubular steel, and either themselves fixed — “ dead ” 
— with the road wheels running freely in bearings 
on their ends, or they themselves rotate in hearings 
— “live” — and hfive the road wheels keyed to, and 
forming one with them. The tyres — still the 
weakest element of the car — arc nuide of india- 
rubber, with an inner tube to contain the compressed 
air, and a thick outer cover to give strength to the 
tyre and to help in protecting the inner tube from 
puncture. 

Undoubtedly the chief interest of a petrol oar 
lies in the motor or engine. This is of Ukj internal 
combustion type ; that is, the heat necessary for its 
operation is generated within thcj eJigine cylinrler 
itself, instead of, as in the case of a steam e ngine, 
under a boiler quite apart from the engine. With 
one or two exceptions all modern petrol cars 
employ engines working on the Otto four-stroke 
cycle. The meaning of this is as follows: To 
complete the cycle of ope.rations in the engine 
necessitates four strokes of the piston ; on the 
first stroke (outwards) the charge of combustible 
or explosive gas is sucked into the engine cylinder ; 
on the second stroke (return) this charge is 
compressed; on the third stroke (outwards) the 
charge is exploded and thus the piston is given a 
violent effort, which is transformed into useful 
work through the intermediary of connecting-rod, 
cranksluaft, etc. ; on the fourth stroke (inwards) 
the burnt gases — i)roducts of combustion— arc ex- 
pelled from the cylinder, leaving it empty and in 
the same condition as it was prior to the first 
stroke. The operation of a petrol engine will be 
understood from the following: Assume a steel 
cylinder with one end opn and the other closed, 
and a plunger or piston similar in shape to that in 
a common syringe working to and fro in it. A 
connecting-rod is hinged to the jnston and con- 
nected at its other end to a crankshaft, so that a 
to-and-fro movement of the piston is trans- 
formed into a rotary movement of the crankshaft* 
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The crankshaft carries a flywheel which acts as a 
reservoir of energy and will continue to revolve by 
reason of its own mass and momentum even after 
all motive effort has ceased. The closed end of the 
cylinder is called the head. In this head is a hole 
communicating with a gas-maker — the carbur- 
etter." The hole is closed by a valve — the *Mnlet 
valve ” — which is arranged to* oj)en only at certain 
times. There is anotlier hole in the head of the 
cylinder— -also closed by a valve— and communi- 
cating directly with the outside atmosphere ; this is 
the “exhaust valve" and it also opens just when 
required and at no other time. Assume that the 
piston is placed in the cylinder to within a short 
distance of the head and that the flywheel is now 
revolved by hand. The piston will travel from 
the closed end of the cylinder, and in so doing 
will cause a partial vacuum in the cylinder be- 
tween itself and the cylinder head. Either as a 
result of this or by means of gearing suitably 
arranged, the inlet valve communicating with the 
gas-maker or carburetter will open and a cluirge of 
gas will flow very rapidly into the cylinder. The 
])iston is now making its inlet stroke. The connect- 
ing-rod of the piston being connected to the crank- 
shaft there will be a point in the movement or 
“travel" of the piston when the forwtird motion 
will stop and the piston will begin to go back. 
At this point the inlet valve closes, and as the 
piston continues to ascend the gas will be com- 
presseil until it occupies but a fraction of the space 
it did in its normal sbate. This is the cmtvpreulon 
stroke. The flywheel continues to revolve, and so 
when the piston is once more near the head of the 
motor it begins its s(n;ond outward stroke, this 
being the third stroke of the cycle. At this 
moment the compressed charge of explosive gas is 
ignited by means of an electric spark, and the 
charge expanding wiili a very violent effort forces 
the ]>iston to descend. This is the mvrkm^ stroke. 
Again the piston ascends, and whilst it does so, the 
exhaust valve previously mentioned opens, and the 
burnt gases and {iroducts of combustion pass into 
tile atmosphere. This is the exhaust stroke. This 
cycle of operations takes time to explain, but actu- 
ally is completed, in say, the 500th part of a 
minute, that is for every 1,000 revolutions of the 
flywheel there aro 500 complete cycles of opera- 
tions, and the flywheel receives 5oO distinct efforts, 
its momentum keeping it in motion between the 
working strokes. The cylinder walls are liable 
to become extremely hot, and therefore, in the 
case of small engines, they are formed with 
radiating fins or flanges to conduct the heat into 
the quickly moving air, and in the case of larger 
engines the cylinder walls are formed double and 
the space is occupied b}' water which is constantly 
changed and cooled in the “radiator,” a tubular 
construction placed right in front of the car. 

The gas-maker or carburetter is an extremely 
simple device, by moans of which a jet of pulverised 
petrol — ^which is a distillation of petroleum — is 
brought into contact with a stream of, generally, 
warm air. The feed of iietrol to the jet where it is 
pulverised or sprayed, is regulated by a float con- 
tained in a separate chamber ; this float rises on 


the incoming petrol, and when a certain limit is 
reached closes the admission valve. This form of 
apparatus is known as the float-feed spray car- 
buretter. Early carburetters were of the * * surface ” 
type — that is, the air was carburetted merely by 
allowing it to bubble up through a vessel of petrol. 
The “ automatic or “compensated” carburetter 
has generally an auxiliary air inlet, so that when 
the engine speed increases and the explosive 
mixture supplied by the carburetter tends to 
become too rich owing to the greater suction of 
the engine, the auxiliary air valve will come into 
play and cause the mixture to be diluted. 

The electric spark which serves to ignite the 
explosive mixture is formed by passing a current of 
high-tension electricity from one point to another 
within the cylinder, the current being obtained from 
dry batteries, more generally secondary batteries or 
accumulators, or, as the case with many modern cars, 
from magneto machines or dynamos directly driven 
by the engine. It is possible to use the low-tension 
current just as it is taken from battery or magneto 
to produce the spark within the cylinder, it being 
necessary for this purpose to use a special form of 
igniter, the tips of which (within the cylinder) are 
made to separate slightly at the moment when the 
spark is required. However, it is much more usual 
to intensify the current in a trembler coil and to 
employ a form of sparking plug in which there is 
no moving mechanism whatever, the spark passing 
from its point (within the cylinder) to the wall of 
the cylinder itself, which acts as the retui-n path 
for the current. Of course the spark is not always 
passing within the cylinder, the contact being made 
at the right moment by means of a special device, 
so allowing the spark to occur just at the end of 
the compression stroke which forms the second 
stroke in the cycle. * 

The engine flywheel has already been mentioned. 
This also, as a rule, forms part of the transmission 
gear by means of which the engine power is trans- 
mitted to the rear road wheels of the car. The fly- 
wheel contains a friction clutch, this being a simple 
device by means of which a dif?c attached to a shjift 
can be brought into frictional and driving contact 
with the surface of the flywlieel. The shaft to 
which the disc member of the clutch is secured 
passes, in the ordinary form of petrol car, to what is 
known as the gear box, and a continuation of the 
shaft in the gear box carries toothed wheels of 
varying diameters which engage respectively, one at 
a time, with similar toothed wheels carried by a 
sliding sleeve on a second shaft. The second set of 
wheels can be slid longitudinally, but when rotated 
their shaft has to rotate with them. Changes of 
8|>ecd are obtained by causing various pairs of 
wheels — one wheel on one shaft and one on the 
other — to engage. To get the low speed a small 
wheel on the first shaft engages with a big wheel on 
the second, and rice verm. In most cars there is a 
device by means of which the highest speed of which 
the car is capable is obtained by a “ direct through 
drive," for which no change-speed gear wheels are 
in mesh, the drive being direct through crankshaft, 
flywheel and driving shaft to the final transmission 
gear. The drive from the gear box is accomplished 
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in one of three ways : (a) Through a countershaft 
with differential gear, sprockets and side chains to 
sprockets fixed on the rear road wheels, these 
wheels rotating freely in bearings supported by 
fixed “dead” axles. (&) A long shaft drives 
through bevel gearing the two halves of a “ live ” 
rear axle (contained within a tubular casing), on 
the ends of which road wheels are keyed. In this 
case the differential gear is carried by the axle itself, 
(c) The shafts in the gear box must in this arnuige- 
ment be lying across the car, and the shaft from 
which the final drive is taken carries a sprocket 
from which passes a single chain to a sprocket 
surrounding the differentisd gear of the “ live ” rear 
axle, upon whose ends, as in the previous case, the 
road wheels are keyed. These brief statements tempt 
a fuller explanation, but the function of the differen- 
ti.'il gear must be described. It will be understood 
that when a vehicle turns a corner, the outer 
wheels revolve much more quickly than the inner 
ones. If both the rea r wheels were connected rigidly 
to the s.T.me source of power tliere would be a great 
<leal of dragging and slipping on the part of one or 
both wheels when the car was turning a corner or 
passing over an unequal ro.ad surface; and so 
inecans have to be provided wliercby the speed of 
one wheel can be increjised and that of the other 
lessened when required The means provided is a 
differential or balance ge.ar introduced between the 
two parts of the countershaft or “ live ” rear .axle, 
.as the case may be, which for this purpose cannot 
be made whole. Tlie differential gear is invariably 
contained wdthin a casting which is itself sur- 
rounded by a bevel toothed ring or sprocket ring 
wliich takes the drive from the change-speed gear. 

Tninsraission by belts was common in petrol cars 
in the early days of the industry, but survived in 
only one or two cases after the year 1902. In this 
system it is necessary to have, for every different 
speed required, a large permanently fixed pulley on 
the main driving shaft. On a second motion shaft 
there are corresponding pulleys, one of which is 
loose upon its shaft. Whilst the belt runs over the 
loose pulley there is no transmission of ix)wer but 
by means of a fork ; the belt can be displaced from 
the loose pulley to the fixed one, and then the 
power is transmitted. An early system W4*i8 to 
have two cones with parallel axes so jdaced that 
the large base of one was opposite the aptjx of the 
other. This allowed of a progressive change of 
speed, and a belt stretcher was necessary to bring 
the gear into engagement. 

Great attention has been paid to the brakes with 
which a motor-c.'ir is fitted. The general practice is 
to fit a brake on the chief driving shaft between the 
change speed-gear and the differential gear as well 
as a brake on each of the rear wheels. These latter 
brakes need to be very carefully compensated, for, 
should their action be unequal, the car is liable to 
make a very serious swerve when they are applied ; 
this has many times been the cause of accidents. 

Regarding the control of the petrol car, steering 
is accomplished by a hand wheel generally through 
a worm and sector gearing which operates a rod 
connected to the steering heads of the front wheels ; 
the engine is started by a crank handle ordinarily 
146--N.E. 


placed in front of the car; the amount of the 
explosive mixture passing to the engine is regulated 
by a small lever ; the time at which ignition of the 
explosive mixture takes place— a factor largely 
determining the power of the engine — is controlled 
by another small lever; the connection between 
engine and gearing, that is the clutch, is under the 
immediate control of a pedal ; the brake on tlie 
driving shafts is mo.st often applied by a second 
pedal ; the rear wheel brakes arc applied by a side 
lever ; and a second side lever operates the changes 
of speed. In .addition, there may be a third pedal 
— a small one— which acts as an .accelerator and 
cuts out the automatic governor with which most 
engines are provided and allows of a higher speed 
being obtained when desired. 

Steam cars, as far ius the arrangement of the 
chassis is concerned, have a general resciublanco 
to the petrol cars described above ; the modern 
t-endency being to fit them with all the devices 
common in petrol car pnictice and so lose the 
natural advantage of simplicity wliich steam un- 
doubtedly possesses. Main frame, springs, axles, 
and wheels may be as already described. Tho 
boiler for generating st(;am ni.ay be one of three or 
four types : (a) Water may be contained in a 
cylinder through which pass «a great number of 
tubes open end to end, through wliicli pass hot 
gases from the burner below. Tliis is the lire tube 
boiler, (b) Water may circulate in tubes them- 
selves contained in a cylinder through which pass 
the flames and hot gases, water being in the tubes 
and hot g.ases between the tubes. This is the water 
tube boiler, (t*) The water is forced through very 
narrow tubes, the outsides of which are in direct 
contact with the hot g.ases from the burner ; tho 
tubes become so hot that as soon .as the water 
is forced througli them steam is formed. This is 
the flash boiler, a modification being known as the 
semi-flash. Tlie ste.aTn is conducied to the engine, 
which may be modified from a design that has 
stood the test of everyday use for many decades. 
Simple expansion and compound engines arc used, 
the latter having a special low-pressure cylinder in 
which tho steam exh.austed from the higli-i)ressure 
cylinder is m.ade to do further useful work. Finally 
the exhausted steam passes directly to the atmo- 
sphere, or, preferably, into a condenser where it 
condenses, so forming water which is returned to 
the feed-water tank. 1’he transmission of a steam 
car may be simplicity itself and many vehicles 
h.ave been constructed with but a simple chain from a 
sprocket on the crankshaft to a sprocket surround- 
ing the differential gear of the live rear axle. 
Many others have h.ad but a simple form of reduc- 
ing gear. It will be understood that the ste.am 
engine is very much more flexible than the petrol 
engine — still ihorc so was this the ciise until tho 
year 1908 or 1904 — and that wherecas in the petrol 
car changes of speed must be obtained largely by 
employing a special mechanical device it is possible 
in .a steam car to vary the speed merely by varying 
the amount of steam supplied to the engine. In 
connection with this variation some steam cars 
have had engine-driven pumps to vary the supply 
of fuel and water to the boiler in accordance with 
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the Tarjing amount of steam passing from the 
boiler to the engine. The final transmission in the 
modern steam car may be by means of a differential 
countershaft and side chains, longitudinal driving 
shaft and bevel gearing transmitting the power to a 
live rear axle, or by means of a single chain, 
passing from the driving sprocket to the driven 
sprocket on the live rear axle. 

The electric car is the simplest of all forms of 
automobile. The main frame, springs, and wheels 
are much as in other cars. The source of power is 
a battery of accumulator cells which energise an 
electric motor, or possibly two electric motors, 
which may be geared directly to the rear wheel. 
By means of a controller various connections be- 
tween the cells forming the battery and between 
the battery and the motor may be made, so alter- 
ing tlic speed without any difficulty. It is this 
facility for changing sjKjed, stopping and starting, 
and the sweetness of its motion tliat give the elec- 
tric car St) many advantages over petrol and steam 
cars. Its great disadvantages are the necessity of 
carrying a very hcfivy battery, and the difficulty 
of getting this re-cluirged. In consequence, elec- 
tric cars are luseful for town work only. Constant 
attempts are being made to produce a battery 
better suited to automobile use. The petrol -electric 
car rescuubles tliis car, btit has in addition a 
petrol engine with its usual accessories, the engine 
driving the electric motor which now answers as 
dynamo, the current being (conveyed to smaller 
motors which gcur <lirectly with the rear wheels. 
A sniall battery is gcuierally carried for receiving 
the surplus current wlien the load on the engine is 
light, so forming a r(‘scM'vc of power for use in hilly 
<li8triots or in the event of the petrol engine 
failing. 

The legislation concerning the motor-car is recent 
history. Tlie Locomotives on Highways Act, 18%, 
removed the restrictions with which motor-cars as 
“ liglit locomotives ” bad previously been burdened ; 
no longer was it necessary for three persons to be 
in charge of tlie ear, with fourth preceding it on 
foot and carrying a red flag, or for tlu; speed to be 
restricted to four iniliis an hour on a highway and 
two miles an hour in a town or village, 'J’he speed 
limit was fixed at fourteen miles an hour, or any 
less spee<j prescribed by the Local Government 
Board, which body reduced the limit to twelve miles 
an hour. The Motor-car Act of supplements 
the Act of IHfiO, and repeals but one clause of it, 
nanjely, tl)at relating to tlu^ sjK'ed limit, which was 
extended to twenty miles an liour.tiic Local Govern- 
ment Board having jmwer, on the application of the 
local aut hority, to reduce the s))i*ed to ten miles an 
hour within certain limits and places. The Act of 
the Local Government Board's Motor-car 
(Uegistration and Licensing) Order, 1903, and the 
same body’s Motor-cars (I’se and Construction) 
Order of 1904 make a number of regulations re- 
garding the registTiition of cars, the licensing of 
drivers, the use and construction of motor-cars and 
the conditions under which they may be used. The 
Act of 1%3 was to continue in force for three years 
only, being of a provisional and experimental 
naturCi but the period was extended in 1906. 


Mottenzy Peter Anthony, translator and 
dramatist, was bom at Kouen, France, on February 
18th, 1660, and came to England on the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes in 1685. He settled in 
London, where be opened an East India warehouse 
in Leadenhall Street, and a few years later took up 
literary pursuits as a hobby. Along with Sir 
Thomas Urquhart and others he published a still- 
esteemed translation of Rabelais (1694), and after- 
wards wrote many plays, including a comedy, 
Love'i a Jest (1696) ; a tragedy. Beauty in Distreas 
(1698) ; and a masque, AcU and Galatea (1701). 
In 1711-12 he published a free translation of Bon 
Quixote that has often been reprinted. He died in 
Loudon on February 18th (his birthday), 1718. 

Motto (from an Italian word meaning “say- 
ing"; French, nuft^ “a word”), ordinarily under- 
stood, expresses in one or more words a maxim, 
principle, prayer, sentiment, invocation, or even an 
exclamation. This brief sentence is appended to a 
coat of arms, crest, or badge. Although tho 
origin of the custom is obscure, both sacred and 
profane history establish the antiquity of the 
usage. Trobably, in their crudest form, mottoes 
arose merely out of the shouts of combatants 
deriding or defying their adversaries, and, in the 
case of many of the iScottish Highland chieftains, 
it can hardly be doubted that they afterwards 
u(lo])ted as their own mottoes the slogans, or war- 
cries, of their clans. 1’he Duke of Leinster, a 
Fitz(ierul(l, illustrates this theory in his motto of 
Crovi a boo! (“Crorn [one of his castles] to vic- 
tory*’). After many maxims and sayings had 
become crystallised and approi)riated, consider- 
able ingenuity was displayed in the coining of new 
ones. Thus it was that the owners of them chose 
so often to express their feelings, ideas, or ])assions, 
and, as it were, to take tho public into tlieir con- 
fidence in matters of religion, love, or war. Ad- 
ventures which had befallen them were sometimes 
commemorated, and such deeds of derring-do were 
naturally held in honour by their descendants, who 
continued to use the fnink and pithy utterances 
without regard to the circumstance that tliey per- 
haps scarcely fitted them at all. On occasion a 
motto expressed, cynically or otherwise, the tenure 
on which lands were held, as in the “Free for a 
Blast *’ of the Clerks of Penicuik. Guilliin, who 
wrote his Bigplay of Heraldry in 1610 — a work 
which is still a standard— maintained that a motto 
was an external ornament annexed to the coat of 
armour, being the succinctly expressed invention 
or conceit of the wearer, who displayed it in a 
scroll or compartment at the foot of the escut- 
cheon. This was the English practice, but in 
Scotland and France it was usually placed above 
the crest. The heraldic motto is not necessarily 
hereditary, though its use is commonly retained by 
the successive bearers of the escutcheon to which 
it belongs. The motto of the royal hou.se of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Bieu ct mon, Broit (“ God and 
my right"), is supposed to have been a battle-cry 
of the time of Henry VI. The Prince of Wales’s, 
Ich Bieu (“I serve**), is believed to have been 
taken by the Black Prince from the blind King 
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John of Bohemia, whose it was, whom he slew at 
Cressy (l.S-KJ), in token that all men might know 
that he served under his father, Edward III. The 
motto of the Order of the Garter, Hmi soit tjui JUal 
y Pense (“ Shame fall to him who evil thinks 
refers to the well-known incident of Edward III. 
and the Countess of Salisbury’s garter. Among 
familiar examples of the employment of mottoes 
to declare religious sentiments, nothing couhl be 
more appropriate than the Duke of Koxburghe’s, 
Pro Chriaio ct Patria (*• For Christ and Country ”), 
or the Duke of Northumberlfind’s Egjthance vn 
lUeu (“ Hope in God ”), or the Duke of Somerset’s 
Foy pcnir JJvroir (“ Faith for Duty ”). Several 
families have preferred mottoes that play u}3on 
their names, as the C.avcn dishes’ Cavendo Tutus 
(‘‘ Safe by being Cautious "), the Vernons’ Ver mm 
s(uiper Virct (“It is not always spring”), or the 
Ouslows’ Festina Leniv (“ Hasten slowly ”). The 
origin of some mottoes — as, for instance, the 
Cornish “ One and All ” ^ cannot be certainly 
irnc(!d. and even some of modern date — like the 
iJritisli Volunteers* “Defence not Defiance” — have 
.already become subjects of disputation. The play- 
ful use of mottoes in Christmas crackers is 
notorious, and it will be remembered that in 
“ Ferdin.'ind .and Elvira,” one of his JiaO Ballads^ 
W. S. Gilbert invents an .irmising story to elucidate 
the mystery of their authorship. Junius’s maxim, 
“ Be Just and Fear Not,” was a motto with a dilTer- 
(uice, as was also that seh'Ctcd by Kotos and 
i/HcrirSy “When Found Make a Note of,” the 
favourite catch - phrascj of Ca.ptain Cuttle in 
Dickens’s Dooihvy and Son, Dr. Johnson, as a 
lexicographer not averse from moralising, fpiotes 
L’Estra.ng<*’s Fahl<s, “It may be said to be the 
motto of Human Nature, rather to sulTer thim to 
<lie.” 

Monflon. [3 h kep. ] 

Mould, a general name for a variety of fungi 
belonging to several orders principally low in 
tlK! series. They have mostly a tilamentous or 
felt-like sp.'iwn or myci.lium. Tims the name 
nnght be .applied to the “ white rust ” of cruci- 
ferous plants {Cystopns lunididns), the potato 
disc.ase or the salmon disease {Saprolof/aia fvrax), 
among the Oomycetes ; or to the mildew 
( I‘nrrin.ia yraminis) among the jEeidiomycetes. It 
i.-', however, more coininonly applied to Mnoor and 
its allies, among the Zygoiiiycetcs, and to Fnrolinm^ 
J'rniciUium^ and allied forms, among the A.^ooray- 
cetes. Mucot inucedo is the common white mould 
on fruit, jam, decaying mushrooms, horse-dung, 
etc.; Fnrotinni herhariorum, formerly known as 
Aspcrfi'dlus glaucns^ the green mould on bread; 
and Ponicllliuin glauvum, the common blue mould. 
In saccharine liquids Mneor breaks iij) into de- 
l^iched round cells resembling yeast botli in form 
and function. Moulds, while sending their rami- 
fying mycelium through the substratum on which 
they feed, generally soon send upwards erect spore- 
bearing branches (coniditphoTes), the s{)ores on 
wddeh (ronidia) become detae.hed and rapidly 
spread the growth of the mould from new centres. 


Mouldiuif, a general name for the varieties of 
outline given by cjirving to the angles of certain . 
parts of a building, such as cornice, capitals, base, 
etc. In classical architecture the mouldings are . 
comparatively few. their form is always the same, 
and each has its fixed place in the order. Medi- 
aeval .architecture forms a great contrast to Classi- 
cal in this respect. The contour of Norman mould- 
ings is simple, but the surface ornament gradually 
becomes rich and varied. Each of the Gothic 
styles has its characttiristic mouldings, whicli are 
the best indications of the date of a building. 

Moule, Senry, divine and inventor, was born 
at Mclksham, Wiltshire, Englaml, on .Tanu.ary 27th, 
1801, and was educated at Marlborough .an<l St. 
John’s ('ollcge, Cambridge. In 1829 he bcctinie 
Vicar of Fordington, and for several years was 
clmplain to the military in Dorcdiestcr hjirracks. 
During the cholera epidemics of 1819 and IS*)!, his 
attention was drawn to the ejuestion of sanitation, 
and he invented the dry esirt h system for the re- 
moval of excreta. This plan has been adopted in 
country districts, encampments, some hospitals, 
and very widely in India. He also suggested (7’//c 
Thnrs, 1874, Feb. 21lh and A])ril 2run a. method 
whereby gfis miglit he extracted from Kirntneridgo 
shale. He died at Fordington on Febriuiry .‘Ird, 1880. 

Moulins, capital of the department, of Allier, 
France, on tlie right bank of the Allier, 124 miles 
N.W. of Lyons. The choir of tlit^ cathedral of 
Notre Dame dates from the loth century, Jind the 
most conspicuous relic ol the ancient castle of the 
Dukes of Bourbon is the largan square tower Imilt 
ill the 14.th century. JIme Marshal Villars and 
the Duke of Berwick were })f)rn and Ciarendon 
wrote part, of hi.s History of the Unuil JirhoWon. 
r(»p. (1901), 19,810. 

Moultrie, John, poet, was horn in Lor Ion, 
England, on December 30th, 1799. His grand- 
father, John, as governor of East Florid.a, stood 
firm to Great Britain in tlie w.ar of American Inde- 
pendence, wiiile his grand-uncle, William, took the 
other side and succe.ssfully defended agjiinst the 
British Fleet under Sir Teter Parker, the fortress 
at the mouth of C’harloston H.arhonr, the fortress 
being consequently named after him Fort Moultrie;. 
John was educ.atc(l at Eton .and Trinity Coll(;ge, 
Canibritlge, wht;re he bectinic intimate with Ala- 
caulay and his set. In 1820 he wrote poems on 
“My Brother’s Grave” ami “Godiva,” which were 
reganled as of quite excej>tiorial merit. 'J'hough 
he entered the Middle Temple, he gave up law 
and took holy order.s, being preseiit(;d to the. 
rectory of Kugby in 1825. .His appointuumt was 
almost concur! cut with Dr. Arnold’s headrnaster- 
ship of Kugby School. The two men bec.ame 
friends, and their joint influenoc countiul for 
much for a long period. In 1813 Moultrie pub- 
lisher! 7%/; lirravi of Life, in 1850 The Black Fl‘vau\ 
and in 1854 Altars^ Hearths and Graves. He also 
wrote several excellent hymn.s. On tlie whole, 
howev<;r, his early promise was not fullilled. He 
died at Kugby on December 2fith, 1874. 
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Mound Birds, a name given to the gallina- 
ceous family Megapodidm, from the Oriental and 
Australian regions, owing to their habit of con- 
structing large mounds of soil and leaves, in which 
the eggs are deposited and hatched by tlic heat of 
the decomposing vegetable matter. The birds 
of the type-genus Megapodin.s, about the size of 
small fowls, are, with one exception, of sombre 
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plumage ; the head i.^ iisu.'ill y crested, the tail small, 
and the feet enormously developed. [Bitusii- 
Tuukky.] 

Mound Builders, n. term applied to the ut\- 
knowM race or races who raised the numerous 
tumuli, forts, and other structures scattered over 
the ]Vns.si.ssippi basin and other parts of the United 
■States, but especially nuruerous in the Southern 
pjirts of Ohio, flere, W. K. Moorehe.ad, in his 
Primifirr Man in Ohio, recognises two distinct 
mouiKl-building races, the old long-headed and 
the hiter intruding and coiiriucring round-headed, 
\)esides traces of a still earlier pala^olitiiic people 
near Cincinnati, possibly contemporaries of tlie 
mastodon, megatherium, raylodon, and huge ex- 
tinct hears and jaguars. Tlie chief scat of the 
long-heads was the Muskingum Valley from Ma- 
rietta upwards to East Ohio, where the mounds, 
differing in type from those of the round-heads, 
have yielded pottery, articles of slate, hscraatite, 
copper bracelets, and other ornaments, some w^oll 
mude but generally inferior to those of the round- 
heads. Tins race had their chief centre in the 
Madisonvillo district at the head of the Oliio river, 
whore have been found superior copper, liorn, flint, 
stone, bone, and shell objects in great number. 
Some 24 miles to the north-east are the earthworks 
of Fort Ancient, the largest in Ohio, nearly a mile 
long and with over ten miles of artificial work. 
Chillicothe, on the Scioto river, is still tlie centre 
of the most interesting round-head remains, such 
as the Hopewell group, the Hopeton works, the 
Mound City, and other site^ of pre-Shawnee 


settlements, yielding potteries of artistic design 
and elaborate workmanship, finely chipped flints, 
copper objects, etc. Moorehead concludes that 
none of the mound-building races attained more 
than a high state of savagery, that they were 
skilled in several art.s, but excelled in none, and 
that they were not even semi-civilised, much less 
possessors of the “ lost civilisation ” with which 
they have been credited. The best authorities, in 
fact, now regard them, not as a distinct race, but 
merely as the precursors or ancestors of the 
present aborigines. 

Mounds, a general term, including barrows or 
burial-mounds, denoting the elevations raised in 
both pre-historic and very remote time.s, to com- 
memorate some notable event, or the strange earth- 
works representing animal forms and probably 
connected with animal worship. [Barrow, Mound 
Builders.] 

Monnet, Jean Sully, one of the greatest of 
modern Freiudi tragedians, was born at -Bergerac, 
France, on February 2Sth, 1841. He originally 
studied for the lYotestant ministry, but abandoned 
this project in favour of the stage," though his great 
ambition was to become a dramatic poet. He 
studied under Bressant at the Conservatoire. In 
1872 ho made his debvt at the Com^die-Fran^aiso 
as Orestes in Jindromaqvv, His (diief appearances 
were in A/* Cid, Phvdrc^ Xaire, Moracr, Polyenctc, 
Athalify Jai. Fillv de Roland: in Victor Hugos 
dramas Ilenumi, Itmj lilas, Lc lloi H^Amvxey 
Marion Ddornie ; in Alexandre Dumas’ Hamlet, 
tind in Paul Meurice and Vacqucric’s Antigone. 
One of his iinest perforinances was in the Oedipe 
Jfoi, by Jules Lticroix. In 1900 he produced La 
Vieillvsse de Don Juan, which he wrote in collabora- 
tion with Pierre Carrier. 

Mountain, ti term somewhat loosely applied 
even by geologists, but perhaps capable of being 
n*stricted to two classes of elevated portions of the 
earth’s surface, as oppo.sc<i to hills, which form a 
third class. If hills be taken simply as elevations 
due to denudation — i.e. to tlie more extensive wear- 
ing away of the surrounding land — mountains 
may be either of accumulation or of elevation. 
Mountains of accumulation are simply those origi- 
nally conical heaps of cinders bound together by 
penetrating dykes of lava whicli we know as volca- 
noes. Mountains of elevation generally occur 
in lines — often not continuous, but en cehehn or 
overlapping — which are known as mountain-cliains. 
These often coincide in direction with continental 
areas ; but even in such cases as the Andes and the 
Himalaya the bulk of the chain may be of com- 
paratively modern geological date. It is of the 
essence of a true mountain -chain that its rocks 
have undergone tilting, folding, or at least actual 
upheaval. The chain may be the result of one 
movement or of a series of movements in one age ; 
but more often it is the result of a long succession 
of movements in various ages. Originating along 
a line of weakness in tlie cooling crust of the 
shrinking globe, it has again and again been 
crumpled upwards under the strain of compression. 
The crest of one fold has often been planed off by 
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denudation and subjected to such a depression as 
to allow other rocks to be deposited across its de- 
nuded edges. [Uncokfobm ABILITY.] These rocks 
may in their turn have been folded, pLaned and 
covered, and so on, at long intervals of geological 
time. 

Mountaineerinff. The practice of ascending 
high mountains as a form of sport or recreation is 
of comparatively recent growth. Of course there 
have been mountaineers, if not quite as long as 
there have been mountains, at any rate as long as 
mankind has been organised into communities, and 
as each community has seen its way to improving 
its condition at the expense of its neighbours. We 
may imagine a tribe settled in some such fertile 
plain as is usually to be found at the foot of a great 
mountain group ; a deep alluvial soil formed from 
the perpetual waste of the “eternal hill.*!,” and 
watered by the streams which the snows on their 
summits and tlie clouds that form on them per- 
petually feed. To them (uitcrs a iiercc horde, pos- 
sibly itself driven out in the struggle for subsistence 
by its own brethren, and saying to the comfortable 
plain-dwellers : “You shall starve ere 1 starve.” 
Men in this frame of mind are not efisily resi.sted. 
The men of the plains have to leave their cornfields, 
their olives and vines, and with such animals as 
they can save mjike their way into the mountain 
valleys, where at least a bite of grass rmiy Vie had, 
ami where in course of time they learn to plant 
such crops as the rougher clinuite will permit, and 
to eke out their resources, whether of food or cloth- 
ing, by the capture of the wild aninuils that have 
sought the same refuge as themselves. It may be 
that in course of time, seasoned by a few genera- 
tions of this hardy life, and with wits sharpened in 
the constant presence of emergency, they feel 
strong enough to turn the tables upon their original 
evictors, and again spread down to the regions 
where life can be won witli less hardship. Jhit the 
love of home is a strong influence among mankind, 
and with none is it so strong as among the dwellers 
in mountain lands. Individuals will go away to 
improve the family resources ; it wa.s the same 
.spirit which led the Swiss of the Kith century to 
fight tlie kittles of every potentate in Europe, and 
his descendant to start resitaurants in every capital. 
But his heart is always in the mountains, an<l his 
aim is to return borne and build himself a handsome 
house in his native village. Meanwhile his brother 
has been cutting timber in the fore.st, or tilling his 
patch of rye or potatoes, an4 at intervals pitting 
his own skill and endurance against those of wihl 
berusts and birds where these still exist. In a word, 
he lives the life of a mountaineer. From this, how- 
ever, to what we jncan when we speak of •‘moun- 
taineering ” is a long way. A sentimental intcrcNt 
in the life of mountain-dwellers seems to have 
sprung up as part of the general interest in nature 
and the natural life of which Rousseau, about the 
middle of the 18th century, is credited with being 
the first great apostle. Before that time there had 
doubtless been mountain enthusiasts; but they 
were mostly scientific men, who, dwelling within 
easy reach of the mountains, resolved at first to 
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investigate them in the interests of the sciences 
they cultivated. That some of them were led to 
love mountain travel for its own sake, as an intro- 
duction to some of the grandest manifestations of 
natural forces, testifies to the existence of some 
fundamental sentiment in human nature by which 
men are attracted to these sublime solitudes. Most 
vigorous and healthy men feel at times aii almost 
insurmountjilde craving for •• out-of-doov.s” ; and 
the mountain life is the “ out-of-doors ” life in its 
mo.st highly developed form. It is a significant 
thing that nearly all amateur mountaineers, while 
fully acquiescing in the rule which .says that moun- 
tain expeditions should never bi! undertaken by a 
solitary traveller, confess that the full joy of a 
mountain scramble is only attained on occasions 
when a chance circumstance, or it may be a 
deliberate choice of the more risky course, has led 
them to tran.sgre.ss it. Nor, after all, are the risks 
so very great, if the solitary rambler bo of sutlicient 
experience to know a really dangerous situation 
when he sees it and turn back in time. The chief 
danger of solitude as compared with company, is 
that rn.iny accidents which would bo trifling with 
aid at hand may so hinder the traveller’s progress 
as to prevent his reaching shelter heforo nightfall ; 
and a night's exposure at high altitudes may have 
serious (mnsequences. 'J'he pastime of moun- 
taineering may be said to have come to birth in 
tlic ’forties of the Ifith (ientury. The famous ascent, 
of Mont Blanc by Horace Benedict d(5 Saussure, of 
Geneva, in 1787, drew attention to that particular 
])eak, and ascents of it continued to be made with 
some regularity during the first half of the l‘.‘fh 
century; but few if any of tho.se who achieved this 
feat seem to Ijave cared to carr}' their mountaineer- 
ing any farther. Most of them were persons of 
means and leisure, with i)eiiiaps sporting pro- 
clivities, who ascended Mont Blanc as they might 
have yierforinod any other feat that chanced to be 
in fashion. If any epocli may be as.signed for tac 
rise of modern mountaineering, no better <latc can 
be fixed than the appearance in 184iJof Professor 
J. D. Forbes's Traceh in the Alps. No doubt. 
Forbes originally vLsited the Alps in the interests 
of science as a geologist and investigator of moun- 
tain plieriomena. But the mountain jiassion took 
liold of liim, and ho wrote that and atiollior book 
— Norwap and its (ilacivTs (ISiiii) — instinct with 
the mountain spirit, which no one can define and 
no one who has been stirred by it can ever mistaken 
Then came Mr., afterwards Sir Alfred, Wills’s 
Wanchrinffs in tlw JJif/h A[//w(18i>0), and tlie for- 
mation, a year or two later, of the Alpine Club, by 
which it may be said that mountaineering acquired 
a place among recognised sports. To the first 
pioneers the Alps offered an interest which now 
has to he sought in far remoter regions. Very few 
yiarts of the chain had been surveyed in any but 
the most superficial iimnner. The same peak would 
be known by half a dozen different names, accord- 
ing to the side from which it was view^ed; nor 
could the traveller when crossing a pa-ss feel any 
certainty as to the valley into which he was 
de.scending. Accommodation wiis limited if hos- 
pitality was plentiful. In remote villages the 
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parsonage still offers to the traveller his best hope 
of food and lodgin*^. Now, however, things are 
altered. Every route has been traversed, every 
peak ascended, most by several different lines. 
The only problems that remain for the afl venturous 
clindier are those concerning the practicability of 
the few hitherto unattempted routes; and it need 
not be said that the reason why these have not 
been attempted is usually the manifest danger 
involved in trying tliem. ' To this may partly be 
attributed the greater frequency with which, after 
all allowances for exaggeration, accidents have 
occurred in recent years, as compared with the 
’iiftics and 'sixties. During the first twenty years 
of the Alpine Club’s existence, not more than one 
or two of its njembers lost their lives through 
mountain accidents. The most serious dangers are 
those arising from bad weather. On some of the 
higher peaks, notably Mont Blanc, storms develop 
with great suddenness, and often continue for 
scweral days. Yet even of th(‘8e the approach is 
usually iridictited by signs apparent to the ex- 
perienced native; and the prudent traveller will 
take the advice of stich, perhaps, more confidently 
than that of his guide, iitilurally anxious for a job, 
and act upon it, leiining rather to the side of over- 
caution than of rashness. If the weather be good, 
a properly equipped party (which in all arduous 
expeditions should consist of not fewer than three 
persons) runs as little risk in a climbing excursion 
as in any r(Jcogni.sed form of active exercise. Of 
course a climber should be souml in wind and limb, 
and careful to keep within tlie limits of Ids 
strength, remembering that a breakdown at a 
critical point may endanger the lives of llie wholt? 
jiarty. A novice p;5rticuiarly should test hirmsclf 
on some easier expeditions above the snowline be- 
fore attacking any really dillicult climb. A heart 
and other organs ])erfectly capable of even hard 
exertion at lower hfvels, may be over-tried by the 
conditions prevailing at loftier altitudes. The 
mysterious quality known as “ nerve ” is also very 
differently affected by different tests. Many a 
bold football-player or fearless rider to hounds 
may be rendered utterly heljde.ss by the sensation 
of hanging on to a steep slope; of snow or rock, 
and seeing the world between his kncc.s. 

The equipment of the climber is simple and in- 
expensive. His clothing should be entirely of 
wool; provided it be strong, the shabbier the 
better. His boots should be of the stoutest make, 
studded with strong square-headed nails, which are 
perhaps best put in by a local shoemaker. He 
carries a stout ash . pole, from 4 ft. to 4 ft. 6 in. 
long, with a steel spike at the lower end, and at 
the head an axe or ratlior adze, continued back- 
wards into a curved spike projecting somewhat 
farther, in the best models, behind the pole than 
the axe does in front. The natives of mountain 
countries also use irons with short spikes, attached 
to the boots by thongs. These have of late years 
come much into favour with English climbers; and 
tlioy undoubtedly give great security of footing on 
ice, besides saving much of the labour of cut- 
ting steps. A rope of Manila hemp is indis- 
pensable on a glacier, and often a useful pre- 
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caution on rocks. For a party of three, 60 feet 
will be sufficient. It should be firmly secured 
round the body of every member of the party ; in 
no case must it be held in the hand only. In awk- 
ward places it is prudent for one person only to 
move at a time ; the rest remaining firmly anchored 
to bear the shock of a slip. The proper use of 
rope and axe practically obviates all legitimate 
risks. 

Those who, for whatever cause, are unable or 
unwilling to go as far as the snowy ranges, will 
find country within the limits of Great Britain 
capable of affording the intimate access to Nature 
in her grandest aspect, coupled with a spice of 
adventure, in which the attraction of mountaineer- 
ing chiefly resides. Scotland is, of course, pre- 
eminent in this respect ; but owing to the fact that 
so mucli of that country has to serve as a field for 
the sport of wealthy persons, the approach to its 
natural beauties is said to be somewhat restricted. 
No such obstacle is placed in the way of the 
rambler in Wales or in the mountain regions of 
Cumberland and Westmorland. Both tlie.se dis- 
tricts furnish plenty of opportunity, whether to tht; 
wanderer of losing his way or to the gymnast of 
breaking his limbs ; or, it may be, of avoiiling those 
disa.sters by the exercise of his own powers — mental 
and pliysical. 

Monntjoy, Cbarles Blount, Eail of Devon- 
shire, and ei^ith Lord, was born in 1663. Arrived 
at Court as a young man, the favour which 
Elizabeth showed him piqued the Earl of Ess(?x, 
who challenged him to a duel in wliich the former 
was woundcM I ; but the men became friendly in later 
years. Blount was elected M.P. in 1584, took part, 
as a volunteer, against the Armada (1588), and, in 
1594, was appointed governor of Portsmouth. In 
J6O0, ho was sent to Ireland as Lord Dejmty in 
succession to Essex, and crushed O’Neill, the Earl 
of Tyrone, Jind laid the country waste. Blount 
returned to England in 1603, and in the following 
year was created Earl of Devonshire and Keeper 
of Portsmouth (’astlc. The Lady Rich scandal 
gave him, as well as William Laud, who had 
married the couple, groat concern in his last years, 
and he died in London on April 3rd, 1606. 

Mount Morgan, a town in the county of 
Raglan, Queensland, Australia, situated near the 
source of the Dee, 28 miles S.S.W. of Rockhampton, 
to which there i.s a railway. It lies at the foot of 
the hill tlio summit of which forms the richest gold- 
field in the State. Said to have been sold, as a site, 
to a syndicate including the Morgan brothers for 
£640, the value of the yearly output is now estimated 
at £800, (M>0. The town became a municiptility in 
1890, and has a pop. of 9,600. 

Mount Vemoni the rc.sidcnce of George 
Washington, situated in Fairfax County, Virginia, 
U.S.A., on the right bank of the Potomac, 15 miles 
below Washington. Here Washington retired after 
the War of Independence, and here he was buried. 
The house and estate were purchased for the nation 
in 1856. for £40,000, mainly through the instru- 
mentality of the Ladies* Mount Vernon Association. 
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BKouse, the popular name of many of the smaller 
species of the sub-family Murinsc, of the family 
Muridac, to which more than one third of the 
liodents belong. The Common Mouse {Mus Mnsni- 
lus), originally Asiatic, has followed man in his 
wanderings all round tlic globe. Besides the Rat, 
two other species are British — the Hjvrvcst Mouse 
(Mu 8 niinutus^t which brings forth and rears 
its young in a round nest of grass and reeds, and 
the Wood or Long-tailed Field Mouse (Mns sylva- 
turns). There are several other sub-families, of 
which one, the Voles {Arvicolinep^j has British 
representatives. [Debk-Mouse, Hydromys, Shrew 
Vole.] 

Monsqnetaires, soldiers who bore ilic mus- 
ket, but particularly the two cornpanit^s of cavalry 
that formed the King’s bodyguard in France. The 
Grey Musketeers were enrolled (H522) by Louis 
XIII., the Black (KifiO) by Louis XIV. The com- 
panies were named from the colour of their horses, 
not from that of their uniform, which, on the 
contrary, was exceptionally brilliant. The King 
was captain, the lieutenants were always lieuten- 
ants- general, and only noblemen were admitted 
to the ranks. Suppressed in 1775, they reappeared 
from 1789 to 1791, and again in 1814, but were 
iinally abolished in 1815. One of Alexandre 
Dumas* most popular romances, published in 1844, 
bore the title of Les Trtris Mousquetaires. 

Movable and Heritable. In Scots law all 
property is either movable or heritable. MovabltJ 
j)roperty, on the dejitli of the owner intestate, is 
ilivided amongst his next-of-kin. Heritable pro- 
perty goes to one person — ^the heir ; or to more than 
OIK! if the heirs are females in the sjirno degree of 
riilationship to the deceased. Heritable property 
comprises : (1) Land ; (2) things annexed to the 
land — c.//., houses ; (3) things growing in the land, 
except those things sown and cultivated by the art 
of man — c.//., corn, and grass sown by the tenant ; 
(4) things destined to become part of the land — c.*/., 
where A had begun to build a house and had pre- 
pared material for it, and then died, it was held 
that the building materiids were heritable by des- 
tination ; (5) titles of honour and offices continuing 
after tlic holder’s death ; (6) leases of land ; (7) 
money directed to be laid out in land b)» trustees ; 
(8) property movable in itself (c.jy., furniture) which 
is disposed by will to go along with heritable pro- 
] »crty as part of the inheritance. All jiropcrty other 
than the above is movable. 

Mowbray, de, a Norm.'i;: family who came 
over with the Conqueror. They became great 
nobles and played an important pjirt in English 
history for upwards of three centuries. Roukrt, 
created Earl of Northumberland in 1081, came over 
with William I. His uncle, the celebrated Geoffrey, 
Bishop of Goutances, pushed the fortunes of his 
nephew, and on his death left Robert 280 manors. 
The carl built the New Castle upon Tyne, .and the 
other strong fortress of Biimborough Castle, Jis well 
ns Alnwick. He slew King Malcolm of Scotland 
on St. Brice’s Day, 1091, in the course of the in- 
terminable Border warfare. In 1095 Robert re- 


belled, was captured, and imprisoned for 30 years. 
Some of his honours and estates, but not including 
the Earldom, were bestowed on a kinsman, Nigel, 
who also took to wife Robert’s wife. NiGEL hail 
lands in Lincolnshire, Leicestershire (Melton Mow- 
bray), and Yorkshire (Vale of Mowbray), besides 
smaller possessions elsewhere. His son Roger (II.) 
was twice a Crusader, the first time with bt. Louis 
and afterwards with Guy de Lusignan. On tlic 
second expedition he was captured by Saladin ; and, 
though ransomed by the Order of the Temple, never 
lived to see England again. He died about 1189. 
The next noteworthy head of the house was 
William de Mowbray, fourth Baron, who was one 
of the nobles chosen to be executors of Magna 
Charta. He died in 1222. His great-grandson, 
John (I.) was of some importance under the second 
Edward. As a boy of 20, he accompanied Edward 
I. in that King’s last Scottish invasion, llnder 
Edward II. he led the life of a Border baron until 
he rebelled and suffered death in 1322. After the 
dcpo.sition of Edward II., John (II.), tlieson of the 
last named John, was restored to the family honours 
and estjitxis ; and is reported by Froissart to have 
been at Nantes in 1348. He also fought at Neville’s 
Cross. A son of this John, John (111.), married a 
daughter of Margaret Plantagenet, through whom 
the Mowbrays became possessed, two generations 
later, of the office of Earl Marshal, and the great 
estates of the Bigods, formerly Iioldcrs of that 
office. The lirst to hold this office was Thomas 
(1.), who was also cr(!ated Earl of Nottingham by 
Ricliard 11. He it was who accused Bolingbroke, 
Earl of Hereford, of treason, ami would liave fought 
him in the lists had not King Richard stopped the 
duel and banished both the Earls (see Sluike- 
spcarc’s Richard IL). Thomas do Mowbray dii^d 
in exile, at Venice, in 1399. His son Thomas (II.) 
was never restori^d to liis father’s honours — iin in- 
justice which led him into rebellion against Henry 
IV. The rebellion was crushed and young Thomas 
executed at York in 1405. John (V.),hi.s brother, who 
succeeded him, is also immortalised in the pages 
of Shakesj)eare. He was Ji great warrior and 
statesman who, under Henry V. and during the 
regency, was one of the most powerful pillars of the 
State. In recognition of his services, Parliament 
resolved that he was rightfully Duke of Norfolk. On 
his death, his son John (VI.) succeeded to the Duke- 
dom. This John also made a corisiderahli! hgure in 
the country; and, when the W.'irsof the Ro.seH came, 
his weight and influence helped to turn the scale 
against Lancaster. To this cause he remaim!d 
faithful until his death ; and his son John (VII.) 
wjis equally faithful, though he had not the ability 
of his father. John (Vll.) died at an early age, 
leaving one child only, his daughter Anne, wlio wa.s 
nominally married to Richard, Duke of York, one 
of the unfortunate princes smothered in the Tower. 
Duchess Anne left no issue ; and the Mowbray title 
and honours became extinct, until some of them 
were revived by Richard III. in 1483, in favour of 
John Howard, a descendant, on the maternal side, 
of Thomas de Mowbray, first Duke of Norfolk. 
The Howards acquired both the Dukijdom and the 
office of Earl Marshal, which they still hold. 
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Xowing-mMlliBes or La^wn-moweh, an im- 
plement for catting grass. The revolving knives 
with which the machine is equipped are operated 
in snch a way as to shear the grass like so many 
BcisBors. It is used for cricket pitches, bowling- 
greens, tennis courts, putting-greens, and lawns, 
and, though less effective {is a shaver than the 
scythe, has practically replaced it, on account of its 
superior convenience and ease of working. It was 
introduced about the middle of the 19th century by 
the Kansomes, of Ipswich, Sh{inks, of Arbroiith, and 
Green, of Leeds. American mrichincs, owing to 
their lighter build and the consequent rapidity with 
which they can be handled, have obtained con- 
siderable vogue. 

Moza, a method of applying counter-irritation 
by burning some infljirnmablo iiwiterial upon the 
skin and soon producing a sore. This method of 
treatment is now rarely or never used. In China 
and Japan a soft 8ubsl{ince is prepared from the 
young leaves of Artemula Moxa^ and used as a 
cautery, and hence the name of the process. 

Mozambique, or Portuguese East Africa, 
the name of a Portuguese province on the eastern 
coast of Africa, extending from Capo Delgado to 
Delagoa Hay. Its areJi is estimate<l at 1100,000 
square miles. jMashorialand and the Transvfuil 
toucli it on tlie we.st. The country is watered by 
llie Kovuma, the lower waters of the Zambesi, the 
Sabia, and tlie Limpopo. The principal mountains 
{ire, north of the Zambesi, the Namuli (8,800 feet), 
and, to the south, Mount Doe (7,875), Mount Panga 
(7,(J10), {Uid the Lebombo Hills (2,000). The soil 
is rich and maize, cotton, ric(^, sesame, .and india- 
rubber {ire grown. The last njimed, with ivory, 
oil-.soeds, and ground-nuts, is exported. Miner.als 
of {ill kinds exist, but little is done to obtain 
them ; nor {ire tbo pearls which abound on the 
coast much fished for. Customs duties are very 
hciivy. In 1891 the colony was divided into the 
northern province of Moziuiibicjuc, and the southern 
one of IjourencM) Marques, each sub-divided into 
districts. The Governor-General resides at Lourongo 
Marques. The chief towns are Mozambique (pop. 
8,()(K)), the old capital, situated on a conil 
ishind, with a fort (built by Albuquerque), cathe- 
dral, and Government- house, jind once a great 
centre of the slave trade; Quiliraanc (8,000); 
llcini (4,500), and Lourori<;o Marques, the caf)ital 
(5,(KK)), the terminus of tin; Delagoa Bay railw.ay 
to tho 'J’ninsvjifil. 'J’hcre is jilso a railway from 
Beira to ITmtali on the llhodcsian border (.about 
200 miles). l*ot)iilntioii of Moziimbique province, 
:i,0(X>,(HH), nearly all natives (of the Bantu stock 
north of the Zambesi {ind of the Zulu tribe south). 

Mozart, Wolfgang Aaiadeus Chrysostom, 
Gorman compovser, was born at Siilzburg on January 
27th, 1750. His first appear.ance in public was in 
a comedy of Kbcrlin’s, performed in tho h.all of the 
university of Salzburg when be was only five ye.T.rs 
old. In the following year (17(52) Mozart’s father 
took him and his sister Maria on a musical tour. 
In February, 17(55, two concerts were given in 
London in which all the overtures were of the boy’s 


composition. On his return, Mozart was put to 
study by bis father, and at the end of 1758 he 
conducted some of his own sacred music before the 
emperor. A year later he left Salzburg for a tour 
in Italy. At Mihan an opera of Mozart’s was 
received with immense applause, and he was 
commissioned to write several others. In Mcurch, 
1771, the Mozarts returned to Salzburg, where for 
the next few years Wolfgang was busy composing 
symphonies, concertos, masses, and serenatas, and 
in studying the works of other masters. In 1777, 
he set out with his mother for Paris. At Mannheim 
he fell in love with Aloysia Weber (afterwards, as 
Madame Lange, a great singer). His mother, to 
whom he was devoted, died in Paris (1778) and, in 
June, 1779, Wolfgang was again in Salzburg. In 1781 
he was entrusted with the composition of a grand 
openi {Idovimmi) for the Munich carniv{il. Soon 
after this he finally threw up his position .as concert- 
rucister to the Archbishop of Salzburg. In 1782 bis 
opera Die Enff iihrung auti dem was produced 
with grejit success at Vienna, and soon afterwards 
be married Const{ince Weber, Aloysia’s sister. In 
178(5 he produced his Nosze di Figaro, which was a 
brilliant success, and, in 1788, Dmi Giovanni, his 
operatic imistcrpieco. 1'hc extraordinary popularity 
of Don Giovanni caused the Emperor Joseph to 
make him “ Kammer-Musicus” at £80 .a year. 
Though these operas had gained Mozart, a greiit 
re;putatioii, he was to the end in straitened cir- 
cumstances. Nevertheless, when Frederick William 
II. of Prussia, after tho composer’s visit to Berlin 
ill 1789, offered him the post of kapellmeister at ti 
re«*isonable sahary, ho declined rather than jibandoii 
“ his good emperor,” The latter in return ordered 
Mozai't to compose a new openi. This was (Jon fan 
Tntie, Under Leopold II. Mozart received the 
reversion of the kapellmeistership of the cathe- 
dral, but did not live to enjoy it. His last com- 
positions were 11 FlanUf Magico (Der Zauhcr1i’6tc\ 
{ind .a livguiem, the latter written for Count 
W.alsegg, who produced it as his own I Mozart had 
now fjillen into ill-health, and he died in Vienna on 
December 5th, 1791. To the lasting shame of the 
authorities and townsfolk, he was buried like a 
pjxuper in a nameless grave. Moz.'irt’s best works 
iKisides his ojieras are some symphonies (the 
“Jupiter” one of the greatest) .and nnisses. Ho 
wjis master of the organ, violin, and piano, his 
playing on all of them arousing extraordinary 
enlhusias] 

Mozley, James Bowling, theologian, was born 
at Gainsborough, Lincolnshire, on September 15tb, 
1813, and was educated at Granth{im Grammar 
School and Oriel College, Oxford. He was elected 
a Fellow of Magdiilcn in 1840, and took an active 
part in the movement led by Pusey and Newman. In 
IStjC he became rector of Old Shorebam, Canon of 
Worcester in 18G9, {indtwo years later exchanged 
this preferment for the Regius Professorship of 
Divinity at Oxford. He died at Shoreham on 
January 4th, 1878. His chief works were the 
Bnmpton volume on Miracles (18(55), the Theory of 
Development (1878), in answer to Newman, and 
Essays, Historical and Theological (1878). His 
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sister Anne (1809-1891), essayist and reviewer, edited 
his Lettcrf, and his brother Thomas (1806-1893), 
was a Tractarian divine and a leader-writer on The 
Tifiies, 

tfsket. or Mzket, a town of Russian Caucasus, 
Government of Tiflis, on the Kzan, 10 miles N.N.W. 
of Tiflis. The ancient capital of Kartalia, it is the 
oldest city in the Caucasus, and, till the 15th cen- 
tury, was the residence of the Kings of Georgia. 
In its palmiest days it was 24 miles in circumfer- 
ence, and could jdace 80,000 fighting men in the 
field. Destroyed by Tamerlane about 1390, it was 
not rebuilt, although the cathedral erected by King 
Mirian in 328 was restored in 18G5, and there is 
another church of the 4th century. During the 
(construction of the railway from Tiflis to Poti, on 
tlie Black Sea, a vast necropolis was discovered, 
the remains in which seemed to prove that the 
Georgians were descended from the Iberians. 

Mucilage, a term formerly confined to the 
vegetable gums obtained from plants by extraction 
with water, but now generally used for any viscid 
solution of gummy material. 

Mucin, a protcid material, found in the mucous 
secretions of animals. It may be obtained, from 
such sources, as a- white mass soluble in weak 
alkalis, but not in vratcr. 

Mucous Membrane. The mucous mem- 
branes form the internal lining of certain cavities 
in the body. The mucous membrane of the diges- 
tive tract extends from the mouth throughout the 
whole length of the alimentary canal, an<l is more 
j»articuUirly described under Digestion. 'The 
mucous membrane of the respiratory tract lines the 
larynx, trachea, and extends along the bronchi into 
th(j pulmonary cells. [Lungs.] The genito-urinary 
tract is also lined throughout by mucous membrane. 

Mud-Fishes, fresh-water fislies of the order 
Dipnoi, or Double-breathers, which have lungs as 
well as gills, the heart showing affinities with the 
amuhibiaiis, and the paired fins with a central axis. 
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There are two genera: Ceratodus, from Queens- 
land, and Protopterus, from tropical Africa. Both 
are esteemed for the table. C. forsteri, which 
attains a length of about six feet, is a vegetable 
feeder. It is said to leave the water at night, but 
probably does not travel far, owing to the weakness 
of its limbs. The Lepidosiren of zoological gar- 
dens {P. annectem), which has external gills, lives 
on small flsh, frogs, and insects. When the streams 
dry up these fish bury themselves in balls of mud, 
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and become torpid. These balls have been dug 
out, and sent to Europe and America, where the 
fish have revived after a short immersion in water. 
Lepidosiren paradoxa, described by Natterer, from 
the Amazons, is probably a species of Protopterus. 
The name Mud-fish is also given to some other fish 
that bury themselves in the mud, notably to the 
North American bow-fin {Amia calra)^ a ganoid in 
which the swim-bladder is cellular and performs to 
some extent the functions of a lung. 

Mudie, Charles Edward, bookseller and foun- 
der of Mudie’s Library, was born in Chelsea, London, 
on October 18th, 1818. After assisting his father, 
a dealer in second-hand books, he set up for him- 
self (1840) as bookseller, stationer and publisher, 
in Southampton Row (then Upper King .Street), 
Bloomsbury. Two years lafer he began to lend 
books, and by 1852 this business had attained to 
such dimensions that he moved to larger promises 
in New Oxford Street. He paid special attention 
to forthcoming books, for many of which he sub- 
scribed in great numbers. Branches were o]Xined 
in due course in other parts of London, as well as 
in Manchester and Birmingham, and in 1864 the 
concern was converted into a limited company. 
Mudie became a member of the first Ijondoii 
School Board (1870), and died at Hampstead on 
October 28th, 1890. In the selection of books he 
necessarily had to exercise a certain censorship, 
but it was held by many authors that he was dis- 
jKJsed to carry this loo far, and George Moore 
criticised Ids method in 1885 inhis JAteraturc at 
Nursc^ or CirculatiTig Morals, 

Mud Volcanoes nre goruirally small conical 
hills of mud with a crat(^r at the top, ^dving olT 
steam or other gases with the mud. In Sicily tliey 
are known as macalubas, and have been explained 
as due to the slow combustion of beds of siilnliur. 
The gases emitted are carbon-dioxide (CfL), car- 
biiretted hydrogen (CII 4 and CjjH 4 ), sulphuretted 
hydrogen (ILS) and introgen, and the water often 
contains salt, whence such volcanoes are It^rmcid 
mlses. They occur in Iceland and the Yellowstone 
Park, at Baku on tlie Casjmin, and in the regions 
of the Lower Indus, where some of them rtiuch 400 
feet in lieight and have craters 90 feet across. 

Muezzin, an Arab word, signifying a jmblic 
critn’ who calls to prayer. In Moliarameclari coun- 
tries the fiiithful are summoned to prayer at 
regular liours (dawn, noon, four o’clock in tlu? 
afternoon, sunset, nightfall). These proclamations 
arc made from the balcony of the minaret (the 
belfry in Christian churches) of the mosque or, 
if the building have no tower, from the side of 
the mosque. The etpii valent custom in Cliristian 
countries is the bell-ringing for slated services. 

Mufbiy II Moliammcdan law olficcT whose duty 
it is to expound the law which the Kadi (judge or 
magistrate) has to execute. In the religious 
hierarchy of the Turkish empire, the Grand Mufti, 
or Sheik-ul-Islam, is the head of the Ulerna, or 
as.serablage of doctors of sacred law and divinity 
the inter])reter 8 of the Koran. His power and 
influence are scarcely inferior to those of the 
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Grand Vizier. In India, officers when off duty 
and wearing civilian dress were described as being 
“in mufti.” The term is now commonly used, not 
only in the British army but of all officials, whether 
highly or lowly placed, who doff in private life the 
uniform which they are required to wear in pursuit 
of their occupation. Occasionally the phrase 
Grand Mufti’’ is employed by way of more or 
less good-humoured contempt. 

Muggleton^ Lodowicke, heretic, wa.s bom in 
London in KJOy. He wa.s a tailor by trade, whose 
religious opinions had been loosely agnostic until 
1651, when he Ixdievcd that he was the subject of 
an inward illumination by means of which the 
meaning of the Scriptures was opened to him. 
His enthusiasm infected his cousin, John liceve 
(1608-1658), and the ]»air declared themselves the 
^‘two witnesses” of Kevclathm xi. 8, with powers 
of propliecy and the authority to pronounce dam- 
nation on individuals. 'J’hey made a few converts, 
but were imprisoned for blasphemy in 1653. After 
Keeve’s death Miiggleton conducted the movement 
himself. His controversies were chiefly with Quak- 
tirs. In Hi77 he was again tried for blasphemy and 
sentenced to the pillory on three separate days, to 
a fine of £500, jind to have his books burned before 
his face. He was imj)risoned in Newgate in default 
of fine, but released six months afterwards on secu- 
rities of good behaviour. He ceased to proselytise 
actively and die<l in London on March 14th, 1698. 
He was a pure-minded, clean-living man. The 
sect he founded became known as Mnggletonians. 
They held there was no distinction between the 
])ersons of th<^ Trinity, that God has a human body, 
and that Llijali represented Him in heaven when 
Ho came down to die on the cross. Muggleton 
also rejected prayer and taught that the devil is a 
liuman being. It is said that the last of the sect 
died in 1868, but this must be difficult of proof. 

Mugwump, denoted originally an Indian 
chief, hence a person of importance. When John 
Kliot (1604-1690), the “Indian Apostle,” translated 
the Bible into the Indian tongue lie rendered 
“leader” and “duke” by the Algonquin word 
mutjquo'mp^ meaning “a chief” The name was 
applied to the Republicans who, during the United 
States Presidential election in 1884, supported the 
Democratic candidate, Grover Cleveland, in pre- 
ference to the nominee of their own jiarty. Hence 
a person who kicks over the party traces, and is 
thus apt to be independent in his views, is often 
described as a Mugwump 

Muhlkausen, a town of Saxony, Prussia, on 
the ITnstrut, 25 miles N.W. of Gotha. It became 
important in the 10th century, was the centre of 
Anabaptism after the Reformation, suffered much 
in the wars of the 18th century, and was ceded to 
Prussia in 1815. The weaving of cotton and 
woollen goods is the chief industry, but cigar- 
making, tanning, dyeing, and brewing also flourish. 
Prosperous and well-built suburbs have grown up 
round the old town, which contains, among many 
ancient structures, the churches of St. Mary and St. 
Blasius, and a line town-hall. Fop. (1900), 33,428. 


Muir, John, Sanskrit scholar, was born in 
Glasgow, Scotland, on February 5tli, 1810, and wm 
educated at Irvine Grammar School, Glasgow Uni- 
versity, and Haileybury College. Having entered 
the Civil Service he held various posts in India 
until, in 1844, he was appointed first Principal of 
the newly-founded Victoria College, Benares, where 
he succeeded in introducing the plan of teaching 
Sanskrit and English concurrently. Next year he 
became Civil and Sessions Judge at Futtehpur. He 
retired in 1853, and settled in Edinburgh, where he 
devoted himself to the furtherance of higher edu- 
cation. He established the chair of Sanskrit in 
the University and the Muir Lectureship in Com- 
parative Religion. He died in Edinburgh on March 
7th, 1882. From Oxford he received the degree of 
D.C.L. (1855), from Edinburgh that of LL.D. (1861), 
and, on the creation of the Order in 1878, the C.I.E. 
His great work was Original Samkrit Texts on the 
Origin oml History of the Hcojfle of India (five vols., 
1858-70). 

Mnir, Sir William, statesman and Orientalist, 
was horn in Glasgow, Scotland, in 1819, and was 
educated at Kilmarnock Academy, the Universities 
of Glasgow and Edinburgh and Haileybury College. 
He entered the Bengal Civil Service in 1837 and 
filled, in rapid succession, several important posts. 
During the Mutiny he was in charge of the In- 
telligence Department at Agra. He became 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces 
in 1868, Financial Minister in 1874, and member of 
the (Council of India in 1876. He was appointed 
Principal of Edinburgh University in 1885 and 
retired in 1902. He died in Edinburgh on July 
11th, 1905. Muir was created K.C.S.I. in 1867. 
He was a profound Arabic scholar, his chief works 
being The Life of Mahomet (1858-01), The Ktrran 
and the Testimony it bears to the Holy Scriptures 
(1878), and A nnals of the Early Caliphate (1883). 

Mnirkirk, a town of Ayrshire, Scotland, 26 
miles E. by N. of Ayr. It lies at a height of 720 
feet above the sea in a somewhat wild country. 
The iron-w'orks, dating from 1787, form the chief 
industry, but tlicre arc also coal mines and lime- 
kilns. A Roman camp and so-called Druidical 
remains occur in the neighbourhood. John La- 
praik (1727-1807), a minor poet, who lives perhaps 
more in Burns’s praise than in his own verses, was 
born near Muirkirk and, on the ruin of his fortunes, 
opened a public-house in the town in 1796. Pop. 
(1900) 5,670. 

Mukden, the capital of Manchuria, China, on 
a branch of the Liao, 110 miles N.E. of Newchwang, 
its port near the Gulf of Liao-tung. It is a w^alled 
town and contains a summer palace of the Emperor, 
and does a considerable trade in furs and agricul- 
tural produce. It contains the Imperial tombs of 
the reigning Manchu dynasty, since the period of 
the founder, who, in 1626, altered the name of the 
town from Shin-yang to Mukden. In 1901, during 
the Russo-Japanese War, it acquired great strate- 
gical importance. After his defeat at Liao-yang, 
General Kuropatkin retired upon Mukden, pursued 
by the Japanese. A battle on a colossal scale was 
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fought here in 1905, the Russians being heavily 
defeated, and forced to retire from Mukden towards 
Harbin. Pop. estimated at 250,000. 

SCulatto. an It.alian word, a diminutive of 
a mule, and indicative of hybrid origin. The word 
is employed to describe the offspring of European 
and negro parents. The mulatto, though of yellow 
colour and with woolly or frizzled hair, resembles 
the white rather than the African. 

Mnlberryi a group of trees belonging to the 
genus Morns and the allied lirommneiia in the 
order Moraceie. a group of the Incompletaj allied 
lo the nettle, hemp, and elm families. M, nigrat 
the black mulberry, mainly cultivated for its fruit, 
is possibly a native of Armenia, but was early 
introduced into Greece, where its leaves are still 
used for feeding silkworms. It was probably intro- 
duced into England from Lombardy during the 
reign of Edward A"l. The Asiatic species, M. alha, 
t he white mulberry, of which there are numerous 
varieties, mostly with white fruit, is that mainly 
cultivated in Japan, China, India, and Italy, for 
the silkworm. The fibrous inner bark of Brms- 
»mctia papyrifera, the paper mulberry, is made 
into paper by the Chinese and Japanese, and into 
tapa cloth in the South Sea Islands. Mulberries 
arc easily propagated even by large woody cuttings. 
The so-called fruit is formed from a whole cluster 
(raceme) of flowers, the perianth-leaves of each of 
wliich become fleshy, turn colour, and sweeten while 
they enlarge until they meet those of the other 
flowers, enclosing the true fruits, small dry capsules. 
£ In rfiui tesc'Bn ce.] 

2l[lllca8ter« Rtchahd, schoolmaster, came of 
a llorder family and w^as born in 1530. lie was 
educated at Eton, King’s College, Cambridge (of 
which lie w’as scholar), and Christ Church, Oxford, 
t aking his M.A. degree in 1550. To his line clas.sical 
attainments he added a ripe knowledge of Hebrew 
and other Eastern tongues. He was appointed first 
head-master of Merchant Taylors’ School, London, 
in 1551, and served till 1585. There is some reason 
to supjx)sc that Edmund Spenser was among his 
earliest pupils. In spite of a hot temper, he was a 
great teacher. His farewell to tlie school, Fidslu 
»i‘rvus per petvv 8 asimis (“ The faithful .servant is a 
jierpctual ass ”), possibly reveals something of the 
relations between him and the governors. From 
1595 to 1508 he w’as high-master of St. I’aul’s 
4School, liondon, and also rector of Stanford Rivers, 
in Essex, to which he was presented in 1598 by 
Queen Elizabeth, find where he died on April 15th, 
H51 1. Mulcaster taught his boys mu.sic and singing, 
■find they often took part in the Court Masques, 
He, recognised, too, the advantages of physical 
tniining. His principal works were Poutivns . . . 
Sccessarie for the Training up of Children (1581), 
find the El&mcntarie which e^itreateth ehefelie of the 
'eight Writing of (nir JSnglish Tung (1582). 

Mnlcer (Mulcheb), a low-caste people of the 
Anamullay Hills, South India. They are almost 
black, with wavy curly hair and frizzly beard, re- 
sembling the Aeta (Negrito) aborigines of the 
Pliilippine Islands, and representing the primitive 


black element in India. Their speech is a Mala- 
valim (Draviclian) iliulect. 

Utile, a hybrid, of whi<di the sire is an ass and 
the dam a mare. [Hinny.] Mules have been bitui 
from an early period, and are highly vjilued in 
many parts of the world for draught and burden. 
In England they are chiefly used for drauglit ; 
their powers of endurance make them valiuible for 
many purposes, especially in war-time. They are 
largely bred in France, Sj);iin, and Itfily and in 
some (»f the states of the American Union, and in 
South America arc replacing the Ilf i mas as beasts 
of burden, chiefly on ficcouiit of their surefooted- 
iiesa. The fertility of mules is an unsettled 
question. Sir William Flower asserts that fenuile 
mules arc fertile with the males of either species ; 
and Professor Wallace extends this to female 
hinnies, adding that tl»c foal of the mule is seldom 
born alive. 

Mnlgrave Archipelago, a group of islands 
lying in the North J'ficitic Ocean, between 3” 
and 12" N. and 155" and 172" E. The chhif are 
liadack, Ralick, Marshall, and Mnlgrave islands. 
The Marshalls (pop. 15,000) find others luiving :i 
total arcfi of 158 square miles have belonged to 
Germany since 1885, Jaluit being the scat of 
government, Copni is t lu^ iirincijxil product. The 
Mulgraves were so named after their discoverer, 
Constnntinc John Pliipps, sccoiul Baron Mulgrave 
(174M792). 

MtQhaUBeil (French, Mvlhovsc')^ a town of 
Alsace-Lorraine, Germany, between the 111 find the 
Rhine-Rhonc Canal, 01 miles S.W. of Stnisburg. 
Founded in the 7th century, it was for many cen- 
turies an independent free town, in lesigue from 
1445 with fc?vvitzca*lfind. It bocarac incorporated 
with FranciJ in 1798, but passed to Germane in 
1871. It is a loading centre of the cott on iiKliisiry, 
but silk, muslin, woollen ami mixed fabrics, find 
chemicals are extensively manuffictured, and there 
arc also flourishing tfinneries, dye-works, and 
factories for the construction of locomotives and 
otiier machinery. The old town-ludl (15r>2) is 
alrno.st tlic only relic of inedia^valisrn. The indu.s- 
trial ejuarter, founded in 1853 by Jolin Dollfuss, is 
in many respects a model of organisjition, and the 
tSociefc l7i.dns1riclU‘ has done much to improve the 
condition of artisans. Pop. (1901)), 89,118. 

Mulheim, (i) a town of Rhciii.sli Pru.ssia, on 
the Rhine, nearly opposite to (>ologne. I’lic chief 
industries include manufactures of velvet, silk, 
machinery, and chemicals, besides brewing, t sin- 
ning, and dyeing. Pop. (19(K)), 45,052. (2) A town 

of Rhenish Prussia, on the Ruhr, 15 miles N. of 
Diisseldorf. It hsis iron-works and cosil mines a»id 
manufactures of leather, machinery, textiles, and 
glass. Pop. (1900), :{8,292. 

Mull, an island forming part of Argyllshire, 
Scotland, being tlic largest of the Inner Heluidcs. 
It lias an area of 235,000 acres, mostly rugged, 
mountainous, and barren, but affording pasture to 
sheep and black cattle. Ben More, in the centre, 
rises to 3,185 feet, and the coast on the Atlantic is 
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imlented by Lochs Na-Kcal and Scridain, and other 
bays. There are everywhere traces of volcanic 
action, the margin presenting terraces of basaltic 
rocks, whilst the internal valleys are filled up with 
lava and ashes of the Miocene period, but Old lied 
Sandstone is the principal formation. Tobermory 
(the “ Well of Mary ”), on the Sound of Mull, is the 
only town : it affords a safe harbour, and possesses 
a number of herring boats. Population (1901) 
4,711. 

Miaiein, the English name of the genus 
Verhaaeum, herbaceous plants belonging to the 
order ^crophulariiicejc (said to be so called either 
because the plants were reputed remedies for 
scrofula, or because the knobs on their roots re- 
sembled scrofula). There are nearly 100 species, 
widely <listributed throughout the temperate 
regions of the Old World ; and six species, besides 
various hybrid forms, are indigenous in Britain. V. 
Thopma^ the Great Mullein, sometimes three or 
four feet high, is also known as Hiig-t<aper, Adanfs 
Flannel, or Bullock’s Lungwort, from its growing 
in hedgerows (Anglo-Saxon, haeya) and from its 
woolly leaves being used in rustic veterinary prac- 
tice. 

Midler, Gkorgk, philanthropist, was born on 
Septembt r 27th, isor), at Kropponstadt, Prussia, 
and educated at HaH)erstadt, in preparation for 
the university, as his fatlier wdshed him to become 
fi clergyman. But in his Narrative of the LonVs 
Dealinga, he accuses himself of a sinful youth, 
wliich brought him to actual want. Eventually he 
({ualifiod as a preacher in the Lutheran Church. 
In 182(), during a long walking-tour in Switzerland, 
a great spirituiil change was wrought in his charac- 
ter, and hcf was filled with a desire for missionary 
work. But his fat her opjjosed his wishes and with- 
held the supp(»rt he had thitherto afforded him. 
Miiller believed his wants were supplied by the 
special in’ovidencc of God, a belief tha t had a still 
stronger efTe(;t upon his% spiritual development. 
'1 hrough weak health he obtained exemption from 
military service. He came to England, and settled 
at Teigumouth as a minister, .afterwards removing 
to Bristol. Consistently with his faith, he gave up 
pew rents and relied upon freewill offerings. In 
t his spirit he .started the philanthropic work with 
whicli his name is connected. In May, 1830, two 
houses were opened, .and in the first year sixty- 
four orphaned and destitute children were receiveul. 
He issued no .appe.al. Funds came in, he said, “ as 
1 ho result of j^rayer to God." For his various works 
to May2t>th, 189.5, .tl,H73,IV18 Os. 2Jd. was received 
“ by pmyer .and faith," and 120,703 persons were 
taught in Ids schools. The circulation of the 
Scriptures, and his extensive evangelistic tours 
tvere an important part of his labours. He died in 
his 93rd year, at Bristol, on March 10th, 1898. 

MiiUer, Johann von, historian, was born at 
Schaffhausen, Switzerland, on January 3rd, 17.52, 
.and educated at Gottingen University. He became 
Professor of Greek in his native town in 1772, but 
devoted his best energies to historical research. In 
1772 he published his Helium Cimbrwtnn, followed 
by Viervnd'Zfvanzig Biicher allgvmciner Geschichten, 


which he wrote at Geneva, where he lived from 
1774 to 1780. It was not until 1780 that the first 
volume of his llutory of the Swiss Confederation 
made its appearance, and the fourth and con- 
cluding volume w.as delayed until just before his 
death. Soon afterwards he was appointed Pro- 
fessor of History and librarian at Cussel, but 
resigned both offices in 1783. Three ye.ars later 
the Elector of Mainz made him librarian and 
councillor of state. In 1792 he was established in 
Vienna, having work in the Imperial Library, but 
in 1804 he was culled to Berlin as historiographer 
and councillor of war. Finally, in contradiction of 
all his previous opinion.*?, he received from Napoleon 
in 1807 the post of Secretary of State in West- 
phalia, and died at Cassel on May 29th, 1^09. 
Among his other works may be named Iteisen der 
Papstc^ History of Frederick //., and an edition of 
Herder’s writings. 

Muller^ Johannes, physiologist, w.as horn at 
Coblenz, Germany, on July 14th, 1801. He received 
])is education at Bonn l^^niversity, where he be- 
came professor of jdiysiology in 1830. Three years 
later he was promoted to a similar post in the 
university of Berlin, where he vrorked until his 
death on April 28th, 1858. His ElcrtwnU of Phy- 
siology^ completed in 1840, and translated into 
English by William Baly, marked a scientific epoch 
and has influenced all subsequent investigators. 

MiiUer, Julius, theologian, was born at Brieg, 
Silesia, on April 10th, 1801. Studying law, from 
which he proceeded to tbe study of theology 
at Breslau and Gottingen, after grave spiritual 
conflict ho became a formidable antagonist of the 
nationalists. He was appointed pastor .at Schon- 
bninn (182.5), university preacher and })rofossor of 
theology at Gottingen, professor in M.arburg .and in 
18.39 in Halle, where he died on September 27th, 
.1878. Ho established his reputation by his work 
on Sin, JJie Christliehe Lehre von der Silnde^ which 
liiis been transl.ated into English. 

MiiUer, Karl Oteriei>, Greek scholar, was 
born at Brieg, in Silesia, on August 28th, 1797. 
He w.as educated at Breslau and Berlin under 
Boeckh, and showed .a strong bent for Greek litera- 
ture. He published in 1817 his first work, ^Jgineti- 
corum lAhcr^ which g.ained him an appointment at 
Breslau, whence he passed in 1819 to Gottingen as 
professor of archaeology. Miiller’s idea of recon- 
structing a mental picture of Greek civilisation 
was carried out in a vei*y .able series of books, of 
which liis Dorians^ Orchomenos and the Minyans^ 
Etruscans^ Prolegomena to Scientific Mythology^ and 
History of the Literature of Ancient Greece .are the 
most widely known. In 1839 he obtained leave to 
go on a tour in Greece, and, whilst excavating at 
Delphi, c.aught fever, of which he died at Athens 
on August 1st, 1840. 

MnUer, William John, landscape painter, 
was born at Bristol, on June 28th, 1812, and, after 
a good general education, was taught painting by 
J. B. Pyne. At first he occupied himself with 
Gloucestershire scenery, but the subject of his 
first Academy picture, in 1833, was The Destruction 
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of Old London Bridge. His work found apprecia- 
tion at modest prices, The Chens Players bringing 
him but £25, thougli it *has since been sold for 
£4,052. In 1841 apj^ared his able sketches The 
Age of Francis I. of Franee, and in 1843 he went 
into Lycia with the exploring commission. His 
health failed, and he returned home to die in 
Bristol on September 8th, 1845. Muller's land- 
scapes rank amonpt the highest. He was a fresh, 
free, dashing painter, excellent in colour, and 
admirable as a draughtsman, with a gift for selec- 
tion that was quite unique. 

Vullet, fishes of the type-genus Mugil, of the 
acanthopterygian family Mugilidas, in which the 
body is compressed and has no hatcral line. There 
are about seventy species from the coasts of tropi- 
cal and temperate seas, while many live in brackish 
water. They feed on organic matters in mud and 
sand, the top of the gullet being modified to form 
a kind of sieve. These fisli, popularly known as 
grey mullets, from tlieir coloration, are used for 
food, some of the estuarine species being esteemed. 
Gunther suggests that it would be profitable to 
rear them in artificial backwaters for the market. 
M. cajnto is tlio common grey mullet, and other 
.species occur on the British coasts. Bed mullets 
belong to tlic genus Mullus, the type of a family 
allitid to the Perches and having many species, 
mostly tropical. The European species (J/. ha/r- 
hat us) is met with on the southern shores of Eng- 
land, and is highly valued as a delicacy. The male 
is smaller than the female, which was formerly 
described as a distinct species (J/. siirmvk^tus) and 
is popularly known as the surmullet. 

Uullixigar, chief towri, co. Westmeath, Ire- 
land, on tile Brosna, 50 miles W.N.W. of Dublin. 
It is an important agricultural centre, large horse 
and cattle fairs being held periodically, and is also 
the resort of the anglers visiting Lough Ennel and 
others of the Westmeath lakes. Pop. (1901), 4,504. 

Mnllion, in Gothic architecture, a slender 
pier or verticid bar of stone separating the lights of 
windows, etc., different from the transom, which 
is horizontal. They arose in the Early English 
style ; as the group of two or more windows placed 
close together was formed into a single window 
containing two or more lights, the separating pieces 
of wall became mullions. 

Mulock, Dinah. [Craik.> 

Ktilready, William, genre painter, was bom 
at Ennis, co. Clare, Ireland, on April 1st, 1786, 
He came as a child to London with his father and, 
through Thomas Banks the sculptor, was admitted 
in 1800 to the Royal Academy schools, and in 1804 
he became an exhibitor, llis first works were 
landscapes, but in 1807, after a course of popular 
hook-illustration, scene-painting, and so forth, ho 
settled down as an interpreter of everyday English 
life. Old Kmpa/r (1807) was the first of a long 
series of works extending over half a century, and 
including The Barber's Shop (1811), Idle Boys 
(1815), The Fight Interrupted (1816), Train up a 
Child, Choosing the Wedding Gown (1846). He 
was elected A.R.A. in 1815 and R.A. in 1816. The 


National Gallery has four of his works, and the 
Victoria and Albert Museum at South Kensington 
is particularly rich in example.s. He worked in the 
Royal Academy Schools to within two days of his 
death, which took place in Bayswater on July 7tli, 
1863. The “ Mulready ” envelope, the first envelope 
devised for the penny post, was designed by him 
and introduced in 1840, but wtis soon discontinued. 

Multan, or Mooltan, a district and its capital 
in the Punjab, British India. The district lies 
between the Sutlej and Chenab, with an area of 
6,880 square miles and a population (1901) of 
710,548. Along the river banks stretches a fertile 
strip which under careful irrigation yields heavy 
crops of sugar, indigo, cereals, and food-stuffs, but 
through th(i interior runs a high, barren ridge— I lie 
Biir — valueless except for pasturing here and there 
flocks of sheep. The climate is peculiarly hot and 
dusty, and the rainfall slight. Moluimmedans form 
the majority of the population, the Jdt tribes of 
the rural districts being very uncivilised. Tlic 
British conquered the country in 1849 from Mulraj, 
a nominal vassal of Ranjit bingh. Multan, the 
capital and the only important city, stands four 
miles from the left, bank of the (.lienab, and was 
formerly traversed by the Bavi, which lia.s now 
altered its course. It consists of one large bazaar 
and a mass of dirty, tortuous streets, partially 
enclosed within three walls, but large suburbs have 
sprung up since 1860. Th(i trade of the place* is 
considerable, silks, cottons, and carpets being 
manufactured, whilst the pottery ware ar.d cnaiiud 
are highly esteemed. As the headquarters of tlu* 
district, it possesses political importance. Beyond 
two Mohammedan shrines and a ruined Himlu 
temple, there arc no monuments of interest. It is 
connected by the Sind, Punjab and Dullii railway 
with the East Indian trunk line .at Delhi and with 
the northern districts of the Punjab. Pop. (19( .)» 
87,394. 

Mnltiple-poindinfifi a process in Scots i.aw 
to determine which of tw»> or more rival p.*n*ties 
is entitled to a particular fund. Another use of 
the process is to determine in what prr)portions i\ 
fund is to be divided amongst claimants, who .agree 
that all are entitled to soim; of it, but cannot .agree 
how much each is entitled to. It. is similar to fliiJ 
English legal process known as Interple.'ider. For 
example, where A B owes £1,000 to X Y, and three 
of X Y’s creditors, C D, E F, and G H, have 
“arre-sted” the fund in A B’s haiuls, A B may 
relieve Iiimself of the responsibility of deciding 
whether ho sh.all pay it all to C 1), or E F, or G H, 
or shall divide it amongst them ; and in what pro- 
portions he shall divide it, by issuing process of 
multiple-poinding. If A B fails to do so, any of 
the three creditors may raise the action in A B’s 
name. 

Midtiple Proportions, Law of. [Ato.mic 
Theory.] 

Mum, a strong ale in Livour in tlic 17tli 
century, and even later. It is supposed to liave 
been luade from whojit-n cal. llavounMl with iierhs 
and occasional! V with the addition of oat-an<l-beaii 
meal and eggs. ’ Sir Walter «cott, in The Antiquofry, 
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describes it cOs “ a species of fat ale, brewed from 
wheat and bitter herbs, of which the present 
generation only know the name by its occurrence 
in revenue Acts of Parliament, coupled with cider, 
perry, and other exciseable commodities.” The 
name is conjectured to have been derived from 
that of Christian Murnme, a German brewer, who 
Urst brewed it in 1492. A beer called mum also 
appears to have been lire wed in lirunswick. 

Mummy, a corpse embalmed and dried after 
the E|<yptian mode for burial. A very early date, 
possibly 3,800 or 4,000 n.c., is ascribed to the 
bftj^dnninj's of the art of mummification. The 
most ancient mumrnifiiid renuiins known to science 
are the frajrments of the body of Kinj? Menkara 
(Dynasty IV.), builder of the smallest of the three 
great pyramids of Gizeh. TUe mummy of King 
Merenra (now in Bulak Museum), and i)art of that 
of his father. King Pepi, both belonging to the 
Sixth Dynasty (about 3,r»()0 ii.(\), were di.scovcred 
among the ruined pyrami«ls of Sakkarah. The 
reason for mummification was probably a religious 
one. The Egyptians considensl the inviolate pre- 
servation of the body essential to the corporal 
rcjsurrec^tion of the dead. 'J’hoy Ijelieved that the 
soul which wa.^^ dissociated from t-liti body by death 
would re-unit<* with it after its wanderings through 
th(f world, wliich might be from 3,(KK) to ](),01X) 
years. The embalming of a man of wealth, done 
in the costliest manner, consi.sted of the eviscer- 
ation ami cleansing of t he body, which occupied 15 
to lU days ; the salting and bituminizing, 19 to 20 
days; and the spicing ami bandaging, 34 to 35 
•lays. The abdomen was cleaned wit li palm-wine and 
fdled with myrrh, cassia, and other materials. The 
bamhiges w’ere rnadt^ of linen, and varied in texture 
with the rank of the mummy; the quantity used 
was enormous. Each limb, finger, and toe w'as first 
swathed separately, and finally the whole body, the 
contours of tlu^ shrunken form being restore<l by 
))adding. Tlui jux»cess vjiried in tliifcicnt plactjs 
and at «liflforent periods. 'J bus the mummies math? 
at Memphis were black ami brittle, while those of 
tlu? best Theban epoch were yellowish, w>ft, and 
flexible. This softness and ela.sticitj were attri- 
buted to the injection of costly chemical liquids 
into the veins. In Mcnipliis iiiummics the chest 
cavity was often tilled with scarahan an<l amulets; 
and Theban mummies were ornamented with rings, 
collars, and bracelets. Mummification decliiusl 
under the Greeks and Homans, and practically 
ceased about A.D. 700. The styles of mummy 
cases varie<l eonsidorably, some being carved out 
of solid tree-trunks, urul ornamented with inscrip- 
tions and paintings of Isis, Nephtys, vulturc.s, &c. 
Some were ornamented with gohl and brilliant 
colours, and carved in relief, whilst others were 
plain unj)aint(Ml wooden eofiins. The Guanclies, 
aborigines of the (Canaries, praetise«l muimnificatiou 
in the Egyptian manner, an»l the Ethiopians adopted 
a similar mctho<l, whilst the J’eruvians y)rescrved 
their corpses dried in the sun. The Egyptmns 
also embalmed sacred animals. 

Mmnpa (Parotitis'), a contagious febrile 
malady, associated with inflammation affecting the 


.salivary glands. Mumps is highly infectious and 
remarkable for the length of its period of incuba- 
tion, which is rarely less than a fortnight and may 
extend to three weeks. The onset of the disease is 
attended with headache and fever, accompanied by 
tenderness behind the angle of the lower jaw, in 
which situation swelling subsequently apj^ears, 
caused by inflammation of the parotid gland. The 
ymrotids of both sides are usually involved ; the 
submaxillary glands lire generally also implicated. 
The swelling seldom lasts for more than a week, and 
the disease almost always terminates in recovery. 
In rare instances, after an cattack of mumps, inflam- 
mation affecting the testicle in the male and the 
breast in the female has supervened as a complica- 
tion. Treatment jls far as the patient is conccnied 
consists mainly in confinement to Iwd, or at all 
events to one room, witli maintenance of rest and 
quiet. The iiiftictious nature of tlie maliidy de- 
mands that every precaution shall be taken to pre- 
vent the communication of the disease to others. 
In particular the patient must not resume relations 
with the outside world until at least three weeks 
after recovery. 

Mnnehansen, Babon, the hero of the re- 
nowned adventures that have made his name a 
by word for mendacity. He is believed to have really 
existed in the person of Karl Friedrich Hieronymus 
von MUnchhausen, who was born at Bodenwerder in 
Hanover on May 11th, 1720, and died there on 
February 22nd, 1797. He was in the Kussian 
army, and saw service against the Turks. He 
appears to have told his marvellous history to 
Haspc Rudolf, who did not scruple to add many 
more marv(*ls Iwrrowed from earlier impostors, and 
in 1785 published anonymously a small vcduim^ in 
London as the result of his labours and invention. 
Several enlarged editions speedily followed, but 
their authorship remains unknown. In 178() Burger 
transljited the book into German, and was for years 
regarded as the original writer, but in 1824 his 
publisher revealed the truth. 

Mundeilf a t own of Hanover, Prussia, at the 
coiitiueiice of the Fulda and Werra, here firming 
the We.Kcr, 15 miles W.S.W. of Gottingen. Its chief 
manufactures are sugar, glass, chemicals, india- 
rubber, and cigars, and coal-mining and millstone- 
fpiarrying are crirried on in the vicinity. The old 
castle and St. Blasius’ Church are buildings of 
some interest. Pop. (1900), 10,540. 

Mnnden, Sir John, rear-admiral, was born 
about 1055, and made a ctiplain in 1088. He took 
jiart in the battle of La Hogue in 1092, and in 1701 
was promoted to be rear-admiral and, upon con- 
veying the king to Holland, wa.s knighted. In the 
following year he was sent to intercept a French 
flotilla, but was, from no fault of bis own, unsuccess- 
ful and a court-martial fully acquitted him of blame. 
Yet popular ignorance and prejudice demanded a 
.sacrifice and Sir John was dismissed the service. 
He died at Chelsea on March 13th, 1719. 

Mnnden, Joseph Shepherd, actor, was bom 
in 1758. He began life at the age of twelve in an 
apothecary’s shop, from which he frequently ran 
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away to join strolling companies. On 20th October, 
1789, he married Frances Butler, an actress, at 
Chester. He first made his mark as “Faddle” 
in Mrs. Burgess’s comedy, The Oalis, or the Beaidiei 
of Canterbury . After a short career in the provinces 
he returned to London in 1790, and played many 
parts at Covcnt Garden until 1811, which included 
“ Don Lewis ” in Love Makes a Man ; “ Darby 
in The Poor Soldier; “Sir Samuel Slieepy”"in 
Holcroft’s School for Arrogance. Among his best 
impersonations were those of “ Dozey,” an old 
sailor in Dibdin’s Past Ten o' Clock and a Rainy 
Night; the “Second Witch” in Macbeth, and 
“Dogberry” in Much Ado ahout Nothing. He 
also played in King Lear, The Tempest, Twelfth 
Night, etc. He retired from the stage through 
illness (1824), and died in London on February Gth, 
18H2. His acting was greatly admired by Charles 
Lamb, Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt and Talfourd. 

Mungo, St. [Kentigern.] 

Mungoose. [Ichneumon.] 

Municll (Germ. Mirnchm'), the capital of Ba- 
varia. It stands on a bare, lofty plateau, 1,700 feet 
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above the sea, just north of the Bavarian Alps, the 
Isar skirting the eastern suburbs. The climate, 
therefore, is cold and unhealthy, but the central 


situation facilitates railw.ay coiumunicyition with all 
parts of the Continent. The old town, dating from- 
the 12th century, lias lost its walls and moat, but 
its gates and quaint old streets remain. The m‘W 
quarters, originating chiefly with the impulse given 
by Ludwig I. (1825-48), present features of great 
beauty and interest. The Ludwigstnisse, in tlio 
Renaissance style, is one of the finest streets in the. 
world, and other thoroughfares are of nearly equal 
beauty, sucli fis the Max-.7oscph-PIatz — with the, 
royal )»alacc and the national theatre — and the 
Maximilianstrasse containing the museum and 
most of the Government buildings. The many 
squares and open spaces are adorned with gooil 
specimens of statuary. Tlie finest of the city gales 
are the Siegesthor, or Gate of Victory, designed 
after the arch of (-oust ant ine in Home and dedi- 
cated to the Bavarian army, and the J*ropyhc.'i 
(completed in 1802), commemorating the Gretik war 
of Independence. In the ancient part of tlu* town 
are several interesting churches, c.</. St. IVtcr’s, tiie 
Frauenkirche (the cathedral), St. Michaers, and the 
Theatinerkirche, where are the tombs of the royal 
family. Parks and public gardens add to the 
attractions of the city, and the suburbs contain 
many handsome private dwellings. Munich is one 
of the greatest art centres. In the Glypiothek 
(1810~Ijt)) are lodged ancient and modern sculp- 
tures, including the famous ACginetan marbles; the 
Old Pinakothek (1820-00) contains cixamplesof llie 
Old M.'isters, and the New Pintikothek (1840-.^)0) 
works by modern painters. Among the industrie.s 
the first place is occiquod by brewing, which is 
pursued on a colossal scale, but; Icatlicr, machinery, 
l)aj.fer, furniture, rubber goods, gloves, artificial 
ilowcrs and e-arriages arc largely nuinufacl ured. 
The city enjoys high rei)ute for its optical, mathe- 
matical, and musical instruments, its printing, and 
its stained glass. Pop. (191)0), 4‘.)9,9.'!)9. 

Municipalityf a town whie.h enjoys certain 
rights of self-government, or the body in wliicli 
these rights arc vested. Tln^ WxmvAWwvnicipia. were 
under the government of two niagi.strates called 
duvmriri, who corresponded to the consuls at K(»nie 
and vvere elected by the nrria or drrirriones, a body 
comprising a limited number of the inhabitant/.s. 
Amidst the jlissolution of tlie Roman Kmpire, the 
monicipia often succeeded in maintaining their 
privilcg(;s, and became nujdels for the free (‘itic'S of 
the Middle Ages. In countries, where f(!W or no 
traces of llornan civilisation renuiincd and institu- 
tions were derived mainly fixjin 'reutonie sources, 
the cluirtered town was simi)ly a large; village {htn) 
towliich had been transfern-d tlu^ right of taxation, 
jurisdiction, and so forth, that had previously be- 
longed to the lo.d of the manor or (on royal 
demesnes) to the officers of the king. These duties 
involved an organised corporation, which was pro- 
vided for in the charter. As lift; became more 
complex, the scoi)e of the functions exercised by 
the corix>ration or its officers was gradually en- 
larged. In England a .st-lf-goveming town of this 
time was calletl a “borough,” a term which has 
been somewhat vaguely used ; it was long held to 
imijly parliamentary representation, but after the 
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Municipal Corporations Act (1836) a distinction 
was raiide between ** parliamentary boroughs *' and 
‘‘municipal boroughs,'* the latter including all 
municipalities with a reformed corporation, or a 
corporation modelled on the lines of the Act. After 
the passing of this Act, it was amended from time 
to time until, in 1882, an Act was passed repealing 
and consolidating all the earlier Acts, and boroughs 
are now subject to the Act of 1832. The corpora- 
tion of a borough consists of a mayor (provost in 
Scotland), aldermen (Scottish bailies), and coun- 
cillors. 

MnilkAoSf a town in the county of Bereg, 
Hungary, on the Latoreza, near tlio foot of the 
Carpathians, 80 miles N.E. of Debreezin. In the 
neighbourhood iron, alum, and the crystals called 
“ Hungarian diamonds ** arc mined. Near the town, 
on an isolated hill, 680 feet high, stands the fortress 
which defied the Austrian arms from 1686 to 1688. 
It was captured by the Hungarians in 1848, but fell 
into the hands of the Uussians in the following year, 
and is now used as a prison. Pop. (1901), 14,410. 

SCtinkaesyy Mtchakl, painter (whoso real 
name was Lieb), was born of poor parents at 
Munk&cs, in Hungary, on October 10th, 1846. 
Apprenticed as a joiner, his innate love of art led 
him to study, ns his humble resources allowed, at 
Pest, Vienna, Munich and Diisscldorf. In 1870, 
he exhibited The lAuet Day of a Condemrwd 
PrUofMsr in the Paris Salon, and his merits received 
immediate recognition. Among his best-known 
works are Milton dietatiwj “ Paradise Lost ” to his 
Daughters iim), Chnst before Pilate Omi), Cal- 
vary (1884), The Last Moments of Mozart (1886). 
He died on May Ist, 1900. 

MunrOf Hugh Andrew Johnstone, classi- 
cal scholar and critic, son of H. A. J. Munro of 
Novar, was born at Elgin, Scotland, on October 
19th, 1819. He was educated at Shrewsbury 
School and Trinity Collegt?, Cambridge, of which 
he was elected a fellow in 1843. After pursuing 
his studies in Paris, Florence, and Berlin, he re- 
turned to Cambridge, took holy orders and lectured 
on Aristotle and other classical subjects at 
Trinity. In 1869 he was elected to fill the pro- 
fetssorship of Latin, founded in honour of Dr. 
Kennedy, but his unattractive manner failed to 
attract audiences, and he resigned the chair three 
years later. His texts of Lucretius and Horace, 
his Greek and Latin verse and his papers all 
evidenced the soundness of his judgment and the 
extent of his learning. Munro, who was an accom- 
plished linguist, had a wide knowledge of litera- 
ture. He considered Dante the greatest poet of 
any age, and this notwithstanding his familiarity 
with the works of Homer, Shakespeare and Goethe. 
He died in Home on March 3Uth, 1885. 

KunrOy Sir Thomas, major-general, was bom in 
Glasgow, Scotland, on May 27th, 1761. Starting life 
in a merchant’s office, he was appointed a cadet of 
infantry, and arrived in Madras in January, 1780. 
His regiment formed part of the force sent against 
Hyder Ali, and he attracted the attention of Sir 
Eyro Coote. Serving under Lord Cornwallis, he 


was present at the capture of Bangalore. Peace 
being made with Tippoo in 1792, Munro served 
under Captain Bead in Baramahal, where he gained 
experience in civil administration. Here he formed 
the opinions on land tenure which are identified 
with his name as the ryotwdr system, whereby 
peasant proprietors pay a land-tax directly to the 
State. When war was renewed with Tippoo he re- 
joined the army, and was afterwards employed as 
one of the secretaries of the commission which 
arranged for the administration of Mysore. This 
brought him into contact with the future Duke of 
Wellington, with whom he formed a firm friend- 
ship. Appointed to the Jidministrative charge of 
Canara, disorder was soon suppressed by bis wise 
rule. More important duties were assigned to 
him, and the natives soon realised his justice and 
patience with all classes. Returning home in 1807, 
he remained in England for six years, the authori- 
ties repeatedly consulting him on questions affect- 
ing India. In 1814 he went to Madras in a civil 
ctipacity, but when the second Mahratta war broke 
out he was made brigadier-general. His success 
elicited a high eiilogium from Canning, who de- 
clared that “ Europe had never produced a more 
accomplished statesman nor India, so fertile in 
heroes, a more skilful soldier.” He returned home, 
but only for a short time, for he was appointed 
Governor of Madras in 1819, a post which he filled 
with conspicuous success. In the course of a fare- 
well tour, he was seized with cholera, and <iicd 
on July 6th, 1827, mourned by all classes, and 
venerated by the natives as the defender of their 
rights. 

Miinstery the capital of Westphalia, North 
Germany, situated on the banks of the Aa half-way 
between Bremen and Cologne. It grew up around 
the inonasterhm (hence its name) established by 
Charlemagne as the centre of the Saxon bishopric, 
and five hundred years later became a prominent 
member of the Hanseatic League. It was here 
that the Anabaptist, John of Leyden, set up the 
Kingdom of Zion in 1534, which was dissipated in 
a year. Tendencies to Protestantism were sternly 
repressed by the bishops, who reached the height 
of their power in the 17th century, when Bishop 
Galen maintained an army of 20,000 men. The 
town suffered in the Thirty Years’ War, which 
ended in the Peace of Westphalia, which wjis 
signed in the town-hall of Milnster (1648). The 
town vras occupied by both parties in the Seven 
Years’ War. The bishopric was annexed to Prussia 
in 1803. The town-hall dates from the 14th cen- 
tury, the cathedral from the 13th, and the churches 
of St. Ludgerns and St. Maurice were founded in 
the 12th and 11th centuries * respectively. The 
university was constituted in 1902 by the Edition 
of faculties of law and politics to those of philosophy 
and theology in the old Academy. Munster is a mili- 
tary and judicial centre for the whole of West- 
phalia. There are manufactures of linen, cotton, 
pap>er, and leather, besides brewing and distilling. 
Pop. (1901). 63,776. 

Munster, the largest of the four provinces of 
Ireland. It embraces the S.W. portion of the 
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island, and contains the counties of Clare, Kerry, 
Limerick, Cork, Tipperary, and Waterford, and has 
an area of 6,0(J7,840 acres. It includes Macgilli- 
cuddy Reeks, the Galty Mountains, and other 
heights ; the principal rivers are the Shannon, Suir, 
and Blackwater ; and amongst the loughs are the 
far-famed Lakes of Killarney. The Icf^ing towns 
within its borders are Cork, Limerick, and Water- 
ford. Before Henry II.’s conquest there existed 
the kingdom of North Munster and that of South 
Munster, but these were subsequently merged into 
one province, and much of the best land, having 
been forfeited in Elizabeth’s reign, was granted to 
English colonists who settled there. Pop. (lUOl), 
1,075,075. 

MuntjaC) a small deer of the species of Cer- 
vulus, a genus of southern and eastern Asia, 
Java, and adjacent islands. The males alone bear 
antlers, and their upper canines are tusk-like and 
curve <1 own wards. From their alsirm cry, muntjacs 
are called by sportsmen “ barking-deer.” 

Munts Metal, an nlloy of copper and zinc, { 
containing more zinc than the ordinary variety of 
brass. It is also known as Yellow Metal, and is 
very largely employed for the sheathing of ships. 
It is usually prepar<;d by melting the; copper in a 
furnace and running it o into the molten zinc, the 
proportions being about three of copper to a little 
over two of zinc. A part of the zinc is, however, 
always lost by volatilisation. 

Miixizer, Thomas, was born in 1400 at Stolbcrg, 
Saxony, of poor parents. Educated at Halle anti 
Leipzig in iri20, Ikj was appointed piirish i)astor at 
Zwickau. By his (jloqucnce he hfid a grc.at in- 
fluence on tlui weavers of the town, many of whom 
thought themselves the subjects of immediate in- 
spiration. Among their loaders was Nicolas Siorch. 
The Bible was rejected and human learning re- 
garded as a hindrance to religion. In anticif>ation 
of the millennial reign of the sjiirits, that is of them- 
selves, Miinzer formed a soeiety governed by twelve 
apostles and seventy evangelists. But difficulties 
arose and sedition caused the magistrates to expel 
them from Zwickau. Being deposed, Munzcjr and 
bis disciples made preaching tours. The fanaticism 
of his followers grew extreme. One of them de- 
fended himself for cutting off his brother’s licatl on 
the plea that he was inspired t,o do so on the out- 
break of the Peasants’ War, provoked by a tyrannical 
nobility. The misguided people appealed to Luther, 
who refused to ai(i them, as he did not approve of 
the communism in which they sought relief from 
their hardships, Miinzer became their leader, and 
returning to Miihl hausen headed a fierce rebellion 
as “ Miinzer with the Sword of Gideon.” The in- 
surrection was crushed on May 15th, 1525, imd 
Munzer was executed on the 30th of the .same 
month. 

Muong (Mu’ong la), a large serai-independent 
nation of thirteen tribes occupying the neutral zone 
between Yunnan and Annam from the Mekhong to 
the Hong-Kiang (“Red River”). Each tribe is 
under a separate chief, but all recognise a para- 
mount lord, who resides at Shien-tien, and claims 
147 — N.E. 


sovereignty over all the aborigines of Yunnan, 
Kwei-Cheu, and Kwang-si. They are a tall, strong, 
well-made race of a bronze colour, possessing a 
considerable degree of culture, with some know- 
ledge of letters and <'i peculiar syllabic alphabet of 
thirty-six characters. T'hey are good weavers and 
dyers. In 1880 they became French subjects. 

Mnrasna, a large genus of brilliantly-coloured 
marine eels, the type of a family from tropical ami 
sub-tropical seas. [Eel.] 

Mural Circle, a large metallic circle having 
a conical axi.s supported by a st one pier so that the 
circle is parallel to the face of the pier which i.s 
very nearly in the meridian. The instrument is 
adjusted so that the axis is accurately horizontal Jind 
the circle exactly in the plane of the meridian. The 
use of the instrument is to find the zenith distance 
of any star as it comes in the meridian. A tele- 
scope is firmly attached to the rim of the circle, its 
optical axis l»cing parallel to the plane of the circle. 
The rim of the circle is accurately graduated from 
()‘* to and six microscopes attached to the 

stone pier are dirccited straight on to the divisions. 
The use of six microscopes instead of one is to 
avoid error. A preliminary cxpt;riment determines 
the 1 eliding for the zenith, the circle is then 
turned so that the star, as it crosses the meridian, 
is bisected by the horizontal wire ol the telescope. 
'J'he reading for tins is got from the microscopes, 
anti the tlilVercnce between this and that of the 
zenith gives the zenith distance of the star. 

Mural Decoration^ tlic ornamentation of 
walls by mtians of painting, mosaic, and othtn 
methods. 'J'his prae.t ice tiates back to vt^ry anoiem 
tiiiics. Thus w'v, find Etruscan and Egyptian 
monuments embellished with rtjlitds ar l incised 
work, while the Greeks tinted their temples ' ik* 
touched with colour sculptured friezes and pedi- 
ments. Coloured bricks were ns(id by the AvSsyrian.s 
and wall-tiles loumed a basis for the dec.(»ration ol 
Moslem arcliitecture. The Italians frequently 
used terra-cotta., coloured bricks, and arrangement. 
of variously-oohmred marble. Mural decorations 
irxecuted in fresco have been unearthed among the 
ruins of Pompeii. In England many ’J'lidor houses 
were built of parti -coloured brick. The principal 
methods of mural decoration are : — 

{a). Mnmir-work (q.v.) in wliich a design is re- 
prosenter] by a iiumlxir of pieces of coloun'd marble, 
glass, or stone, placed in juxtaj>o.sition ami united 
by cement. This method is very {lural/le, an<l 
eonscquenlly frequently used for external decora- 
tion. 

(h). Painting was cliiefiy the Grecian 

method, though piintings* on mummy-masks show 
that the Egyptians also used it. 'J'he medium was 
Punic wax. Some notes of this metluxl by 
Pliny and others prove that it was a species ol 
painting in which the colours were united and fixed 
by wax dissolved by heat. Several aUernf)ts have; 
been made in modern times to revive it, though 
without conspicuous success. The most, notable 
were those of Count Caylusfind Mr. Bachelor in Itie 
middle of the 18th century, and of Mrs. Hooker of 



Rottingdean in 1792. Encaustic Painting was also 
taken up in Germany, when Julius Schnoor was 
commissioned by Louis I. of Bavaria to execute a 
series of frescoes in this method in the Royal 
Pahicc at Munich. Mrs. Hooker’s method is of 
interest. She dissolved gum arabic in water, then 
added gum mastic; when the mixture was 
thorough/y dissolved and had reached boiling- 
point, she added the wax. A thin coating of 
melted wax was laid over the finished painting by 
moans of a hard brush, and then an ordinary flat 
jrojj, slightly heated, was passed over the surface. 
When cool the picture was rubbed with a fine 
linen cloth. In the German method, which is very 
similar, potasii is mixed with tiic wax and, instead 
of an iron being passed over the surface, a vessel 
containing fire is iiclfl at a liftlc distance from tlic 
picture. licsults Iiavo also been obtained by the 
employment ot‘ a medium composed of turpentine 
and beeswax mixed to an oily consistency. Mr. 
Gam bier- J ‘airy somewliat modified this system. 
Ill his mctiiod, known a.s Spirit Fresco, the w.allsare 
eoviueil with a cornpoiiiKi of wax gurn with spirit 
of lavender, the colours being ground with this 
medium. 

(r). Tempera or dhtemper is a method of paint- 
ing with <){)a.<]ne colours mixed with water and 
some glutinous substance such as .size, white of 
t!gg, etc., ai>[)lie(] to a ground of dry pUuster or 
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(rf). Fresco (q.v.), is a method of painting upon 
a ground of wi^t fresli j)laster witJi raw pigments 
mixed with hydrate of lime, the (!.ssent.ial principle 
Iwiing that in drying the colours should incorporate 
with tlu^ phisUir. The jiaint-ing can only bci done 
whilt^ {he. plaster is wet. Fresco, though practiscil 
by the iuo<lerns is, yair ea‘cei lenoc, ibe mcdiuni of 
Italian UenalssancrMlecoration. 'ITaces of ancient 
fresco paintings an^ to he found in Egypt, and 
many examples of this work at its best arc to be 
seen in the princijial towns of Italy. Fresco secco 
itilTers from fresco in that it. is executed on dry 
plast er which is moistened with lime-water before 
the a})])lieation of tlm colours. This mcthoil is 
e.omnionly used in Italy at the jirescnt day. The 
e.olours employed in fresco are somewhat limited, 
as only those are available which re-sist the action 
of the lime. These consist mostly of natural 
earths. 

(c). Wafcr-tjlass, as its name implies, is liquid 
glass. It is a modern German method consider- 
ably used hy von Kaulbaeli. AVater glass is not 
mixed with tin* pigments, but sprayed on to the 
finished ]»ainting which has been executed with 
e,olours dissolved in pure water. These, in them- 
selves, wlum dry, would have but small consi.stenoe, 
and would speedily disappear but for the fact that 
they are firmly bound together by the hani, trans- 
parent, insoluble wati‘r-glass. Water-glass is of 
two kinds : — 1‘otash water-glass and soda water- 
glass. 

(/). Oil Painiinff cannot bo used on fresh 
jilastcr, and even thougii the }>lastei* be thoroughly 
<lry, it should be ]u*otected by a covtu ing of several 
e.oats of oil paint. A canvas ground fastened to 
the wall by a wdiite-lcad process is a still more 


satisfactory expedient. Leonardo da Vinci’s cele- 
brated *^liast Supper,” was executed in oil-paint. 
He worked on a ground of plaster impregnated 
with mastic or pitch and covered with white lead. 
The vehicle he employed apparently had no union 
with the ground, and so the surface cracked in all 
directions. 

The most famous examples of mural decoration 
are to be found in Italy. The fresco paintings by 
Pietro d’Orvieto in the Campo Santo, at Pisa, are 
among the earliest extant. Other grand examples 
are : “ The Resurrection ” in fresco, by Giotto, in 
the Arena Chapel, Padua; the “Last Supper,” in 
oil painting, by Leonardo da Vinci, in Milan ; the 
frescoes by Michael Angelo in the Sistine Chapel, 
j Rome; the frescoes by Raphael in the Vatican; 
“ Mansuetudo,” in oil painting, by F. Penni and 
Giulio Romano, in the Vatican ; ** Jupiter and 
Juno,** in fresco, byCaracci, in the Farnese Palace, 
Rome; “ Rccompeuso,” a ceiling in oil painting, by 
Paolo Veronese, in the Ducal Palace, Venice ; find 
many frescoe.s by 'J’intoretto, A’^erone.se, Lippi, 
'J’iepolo, and other masters in the palaces and 
charche.s of Venice and other towns in Italy. In 
Germany arc the frescoes by Julius Schnoor, 
already ^referred to; filso exterior frescoes at the 
New Pinakothek, Munich, and others by von Kaul- 
bach. France is rich in modern mural decora- 
tion, the paintings of Puvis do Chavamies in the 
Pantheon and in the Sorbonne being firuong the 
most important, whilst many churclies in the city 
contain e.xamples of the work of Flandrin, 
Delaroche, Delacroix, Lesuenr, find others. In 
London there are mural paintings by Lord Leighton 
and other modern artists in t.hc Royal Exchange, 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, and in the 
Houses of Parliament, while examples of mosaic 
work may be seen in tlio Portraits of great painters 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum and in St. Paul’s 
Ciit hedral. 

ICuranOy a town of Italy, on an islfind 1 mile 
N. of Venice. It is the seat of the manufacture of 
the famous Venetian glass, an industry dating from 
the 12th century. Tlie art doolinefl in the ISth 
century, but was revived in 18(>() by Antonio 
Salviati (1810-1900), the celebrated mosaicist. 
The chief churches in Murano are San Donato, a 
Iwisilica of the 12lh century, and San Pietro. Pop. 
(1901), 5150. 

Murat, Joachim, General, was born at Bfistide- 
Fortuniere, dep. of Lot, France, on March 25th, 
1707, and educated for the jiriesthood. He aban- 
doned that career at the first chances find enlisted 
in the cavalry. Elected member of the Garde 
Constitutionelle imposed on the king in 1791, he 
speedily rose to the rank of major ; but his advanced 
views led to his being recfilled from active service, 
and in 1795 he made the acquaintance of Bona- 
parte, whom he assisted in supporting the Conven- 
tion on the 4th of October. He went with him to 
Italy and Egypt, where he won great distinction. 
On February 19th, 179tl, being then a general of 
division, he carried out the famous coup d'etat, and 
Bonaparte gave him the hand of his sister Caroline. 
At Marengo (1800) he contributed to the victory 
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and became a marshal of France, with the title of 
prince. More glory and further distinction were 
earned on the fields of Austerlitz (1805), Jena 
(1806), Eylau (1807), and Friedland (1807), until 
in 1808 he was entrusted with the conduct of affairs 
in Spain, and as a return for his services received 
hJb e crown of Naples. He quarrelled w-ith Bona- 
mUte during the retreat from Moscow, and endea- 
^Hbed to attach himself to Austria. 'J'alleyrand 
■pet this design find Murat tlien proclaimed his 
■Kjtcntion of liberating Italy and was expelled from 
Hiis dominions. After the overthrow of Bonaparte, 
who refused to accept his aid at Waterloo, Murat 
attempted a descent on Calabria, w'as captured, 
tried by court-martial and sliot at Pizzo, in Italy, 
on October J3th, J8J5. His widow (b. at Ajaccio, 
1782; d. at Florence, 1833) tassunicd the title of 
(,'ountess of Lipoim (an anagram of Napoli [Naples]). 
His elder son, Napoleon Achille, migrated to the 
I'nited States, where he married a niece of George 
Washington. 

Muratori, Ludovico Antonio, antiquary, was 
born at Vignola, Italy, on October 21st, 1072. He 
was trained in archseology by Bacchini, the Duke 
of Modena’s librarian. Entering tlie priesthood, he 
obtained employment in the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan, wdicre he published his Anecdsta or extracts 
from historical manuscripts. In 1700 he succeeded 
his patron at Modena. His enemies accused him 
of heresy, but Pope .benedict XIV. extendt;d to him 
Ids protection, and he retained his position, dying 
at Modena on January 23rd, 1750. Among bis 
numerous works may be mentioned llenitn Ifali- 
vanim Scriptorcn^ A.D. ftOO-lSOO^ AWntt Thesaurus 
Veferum lusrripthmuw, A7if iquitates Halite Medii 
^‘Kri, and Aimdi d' Italia. 

Murchison, Sin Kodertgk Impev, geologist, 
was l)orn at Tarradale, Koss-shire, Scotland, on 
February 13th, 1732. Entering the army at tluj 
age of filtcen, he fought under Wellesley and 
Moore, taking ]>art in the battle of Corunna. Hf5 
left the service early. An accidental meeting with 
Sir Humphry Davy attracted his mind towards 
science, esjiecially geology. In a few years he had 
explored large tracts of England and Scotland, and 
i>een elected joint-secretary of the Geological 
Society (lS*2(i). In 1831, wlien he became President 
of tlie Society, he began the investigations which 
led to the establishment of the Silurian system, the 
name given to hi.s volume published in 1833. This 
was followed much later (1854) by a more compre- 
hcuisivc troati.se. entitled Siluria. About 184U he 
resolv<^<l to explore the rocks of Russia, and in 1845 
yjublished the results in hi.s great work on The 
Gvolotjy of Itussia ami the Ural Mountains. In 
1843 he was elticted President of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, in 1846 was knight(*(l, and in 
1855 was appointed Director-General of the 
Ordnance Survey. In 18G6 he received a baronetcy 
and subsequently founded the chair of geology at 
Edinburgh. He died in London on October 22nd, 
1871. 

Murcia, a province of Spain, with its capital of 
t he same name. The province has a coast-line of 
75 miles upon the Mediterranean, lying between 


Alicante on the £. and Almeria on the W., having an 
area of 4,478 square miles, and in 1300, a population 
of 578,000. With the exception of the plain of Car- 
tagena and the sandy strip enclosing the Mar Menor 
lagoon, the surface is broken by spurs of the Sierra 
Nevada, reaching in places an elevation of 5,0(X) 
feet. These mountains arc rich in lead, zinc, iron, 
copj^r, and sulphur, which are exported largidy 
from Cartagena, the chief port. 'J’lie valleys, espe- 
cially along the course of the Segura ami it.s 
tributaries, yield, under irrigation, good crops of 
oranges, olives, rough wine, and cereals, whilst the 
mulberry is extensively grown for silkworms, and 
the esj)arto grass on the marshy levels forms a 
valuable product. Besides the capital and 
Itigena, Lorca is the only town of importance, hut 
AguiJiis and Mazarron have harbours and some 
trade. The city of Muiicia stands on bol li sides of 
Segura in the midst of a very fertile valley, and is 
a ijandsomt% well-built town, witli lino souares and 
gardens. The cathedral (1358) is in the late Golliic 
style with classical additions, and near it are the 
Bishop of Cartagena’s palace and the colleges of Sail 
Fulgencio and San Isidoro. The manufactures in- 
clude silks and other textiles, hats, gloves, sojijw, 
and musical instruments, and tlierc is a brisk trade 
in agr icultural produce. J*op. (1330)» HI, 733. 

Murder. By the law of England, munler is 
11)4? dtjstruction of human lift?, accompanied with 
malice expre8s(?d (»r implied— /.r. an intention to kill 
or do great bodily harm or wilfully to placA? human 
life in peril ; or killing resulting from an attempf to 
commit some otlier felony, or ocenrring in tin? 
course of resi.stancc otiered to Miriist(?rs or otlicers 
of justice or others rightfully engaged in carrying 
tlic law into execution. [For cases of culpable 
homicide? not amounting to inunlor see Man- 
slaughter.] Expressed mali(?e is signined by one 
j»crson killing another wdth a delilKsrate mind .^ud 
formed design, which lorme?d design i.^-* evideii(?cd 
by external circumstances disoovt^ring sucli inward 
intention ; as by lying in wait, antecedent menaces, 
former grudges, and coiiccrte.d scliemes to do the 
victim some bodily harm. Jmjilied malice is signi- 
fied by out? ])erson’s voluntarily killing anolh(?r 
without any juovociation ; for when such deliberate 
acts arc committed the law implies or presumes 
malice to hav(? urged the doer to t tie commission of 
t hem, althougl) no i)articnlar enmity can lie prove«l ; 
for instance, if anyom? iresjiassing in ]>urs)iit of 
game, fires at a bird and, wilhout, any intention at 
all of doing so, hits ami kills a, man, that is murder, 
in.'Lsmuch as the act of jKiaching is felonious and 
the felony tlierein c(,uples it-self to the death, and 
supplies the intention whicli was lacking. 'J’lie 
punishment of murder by English law is death. 

Mnrdocki William, inventor of gas-lighting 
(whose name was, rightly, Murdoch), w\'is born near 
Old Cumnock, Ayrshire, Scotland, on August 2lHt, 
1754. He followed his father’s trade as a millwright 
until 1777, when he entered the factory of Boulton 
and Watt, at fsoho, Binningliam, ami was enijiloyefl 
in fitting steam-engines at lledruth, C’ornwall. Here, 
in 1732, he discovered tin? value of <!oal-gas as an 
illuminant, and on his return to Birmingham as a 
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partner, continued his experiments until, in 1802, 
the works at Soho were lighted by gas. Murdock 
invented many useful modifications of the steam- 
engine and constructed a locomotive in 1784. He 
also directed his attention to the mechanical value 
of compressed air and made a steam-gun. lletiring 
from business in 1830, he died in Birmingham on 
November 15th, 1839. 

ICuref Siii William, poet, was born at Kowal- 
lan, Ayrshire, Scotland, in 1504. His father he 
described as “ ane strong man of bodie, and delyted 
much in hounting .and w.alking.” His mother was 
sister of Alexander Montgomerie, .author of the 
“Ciierrie and tlie Slae.” He was liberally edu- 
cated, and “delyted much in building and jdant- 
ing.” liefore his f.ather died, in 1G39, he gave 
much of his leisure to literature, but afterwards 
engaged in the stirring events of his time. In 
l<>i3 iie was a member of the Scots I\arliament at 
Edinburgh. He was wounded at Marston Moor 
(Ki'l'l), and commanded his regiment at Newcastle. 
Ho “ lived Keligiouslic and died Ohristianlic,” in 
16.57. Mure, who transl.ated Latin verse, left 
numerous poems, his most ambitious work being 
the Tme Onieifi^ce for TrH4i Catholiken (1629), an 
interesting hut heavy poem. He p.ar.aijh rased the 
IVs.alm.s, which the Genenal As.semblv of the Church 
of Scotland commended, and, in his later days, 
wrote his quaint ITidorie ami Descent of the JJmim 
of Itowallanc. 

Mure, William, clas.sic.al scholar, w.as bom 
at Caldwell, Ayrshire, Hcotland, on July 9th, 1799, 
ami ediicate<l .at Westminster ScIkjoI and the Uni- 
vtTsity of Edinburgh. He spent sevenil years at 
the I'niversity of Bonn, where la? gained the ex- 
tensive classic.al learning which qualified liim to 
boeomo the historian of Greek literat ure. He was 
M.P, for Kimfrewshire from 1816 to 1855, and was 
elected Lord Hector of (ilasgow University in 1847. 
He devoted his leisure to Greek studies. His chief 
work is the Critieal Aocount of the Lamjiuige a7ul 
J/iteraturc of Ancient (ireece^ of whicli he published 
five volumes (1850-57), but did not live to complete. 
IVlurc strongly defends the unity of the .authorship 
of t he Iliad and Odys»ey, at tributing both to Homer. 
He died in London on April 1st, 1860. 

MurfreesborOi capital of Hutherford conni}-, 
Teiines.'^ee, United States, 30 miles S.E. of N.ash- 
ville. From 1819 to 1826 it was the capital of the 
state. Tlu^ chief industries arc flour-milling, tan- 
ning, canning, and cotton-gin works. Close by 
w’.as fought the battle of Stone iliver (Dec. 31.si, 
1862 to Jan. 2nd, 1863), between the Fedcnils 
under Hosecrans and tlie Confederates under 
Br.agg. 'i'hc losses were equally heavy on both 
sides (over 9,(HK) each), but the Southerners were 
forced to retre<at. Pop. (1900), 4,000. 

Murger, Henri, French novelist and poet, 
son of a German concierye, was born in Paris on 
March 24 , 1822. He was put as a boy into a lawyer’s 
office, but soon wearied of the business. Count 
Tolstoy employed him for a time as secretary, but 
for ten years he seems to have led an obscure life 
of drudgery and dissipation. In 1848 he recorded 


his experiences in the Vie de !Bohemc^ and the book 
by its candour and vigour at once became popular. 
Claude et Mirianne^ Le Dernier BendezvottSt Le 
Faya Latin, Adeline Friotat^ Lea Duveura d'Eau, 
and Le Sabot Uemge, with a volume of verse, Lea 
Nuita d' Iliver t came from his pen before 1859, when 
his health broke down and he died in a private 
hospital in Paris on January 28th, 1861. Since 
the Vie de Dohenie was first dramatised in 1849, 
and played at the Vari6t6s, when Mdlle. Thuillier 
created the part of Mimi, it has become a stock 
piece. Puccini also set the subject to music and 
produced it at the Opera Comique in 1898. 

Muriatic Acid. [Hydrochloric Acid.] 

MnriCf James, naturalist and traveller, was 
born in Glasgow on March 30th, 1832. He was 
educated at Anderson’s College .and Glasgow Uni- 
versity, where he studied medicine. In 1854 he 
went to Corisco (Gaboon) to report on indiarubber, 
gums, woods, and other natural products, remaining 
in the country nearly a year, and living among the 
races and ascending the rivers aft.erw.ards described 
by Paul du Ch.aillu. On his return to Glasgow he 
took the degree of M.D. (1857), and was appointed 
pathologist to the Koyal Infirmary, in succession to 
J3r. (afterwards Sir) William Aitken, and narrowlj- 
missed becoming the naturalist to Dr. Livingstone’s 
second exj)edition (1858). His bent towards com- 
parative anatomy and natural history — which had 
been fostered by his ixircnts and matured by his 
study of BufTou and Cuvier — finally caused him to 
give up private practice and accept the post of 
assistant-conservator in the museum of the Koyal 
College of Surgeons in London, then under Pro- 
fesssor John Quekett, the microscopist. This post 
he temporarily vacated in order to accompany, as 
naturalist, Consul Petherick of Khartum, who "was 
leading an expedition to the equatorial regions of 
Central Africa. The p.arty ascended the Nile to 
beyond F.ashoda, where they left the river and 
travelled through the swampy districts of the Bahr- 
el-Ghazcal and among the Niaiii Niain cannibals and 
other tribes, but after a gre.at dHmir westwards 
ultimately succeeded in making Gondokoro, where 
they met (1863) not only Speke and Grant, who 
had approached this centre from Zanzib.ar, but also 
Sir Samuel Baker, who had followed Petherick but 
kept to the direct course of the stream. Had not 
his presence been imperatively required at home at 
this juncture, Murio would prob.ably have shared 
B.aker’s discovery of the source of the Nile, or 
anticipated Sir H. M. Stanley’s explorations on the 
Congo. Meanwhile a report of the death of the 
expeditionary party having reached London, Murie’s 
post in the Koyal College of Surgeons* Museum was 
filled (1862) before it was ascertained that the 
rumour was false. Shortly afterwards the Zoologi- 
cal Society having created the office of prosector, 
Murie became the first incumbent. It was the pro- 
sector’s duty to examine and dissect the bodies of 
all the animals that died in the Gardens at Regent’s 
P.ark, and report, for publication in the Proceedinya 
and Tramaetiona of the Society, the results of the 
poaUmortem and such discoveries as might be made 
in the course of it. Murie’s long practical famili- 
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arity with comparative anatomy, microscopy, and 
pathology eminently qualitied him to conduct such 
inquiries with thoroughness and success, and many 
of his monographs were as valuable in their way as 
the works of similar character by Sir Richard Owen 
and Sir W. H. Flower. He resigned the prosectorship 
to fill the chair of anatomy in the Royal Veterinary 
College, Edinburgh, but, finding the climate too 
cold, returned to London, where he was soon 
appointed assistant-secretary and librarian to the 
Linnean Society. After several years* service he 
retired to Leigh-on-Sea, Essex, where he pursued 
ills scientific researc.lics with nndiminished zest and 
zeal, and bore a part also in the local government 
of the town. Murie’s chief contributions to popu- 
lar science were the exhaustive Keport m the Sea 
Msheries and FUhin^ Industries of the 'I'haum 


illustrate this period. In 1060 he established the 
Academy of Seville, find in 1601 began the pictures 
for the Hospitcil de la Caridad. Among his later 
achievements, which rather lack vigour, are the 
well-known “ Assumption of the Virgin,” “ St. Peter 
Weeping,” and a portrait of Canon Justino. Besides 
sacred subjects Murillo painted city Arabs and 
beggars, many of th(; pictures of this d(»scription 
being his hapyuest efforts, as may be seen from the 
examples in the gallery at Dulwich. He died in 
Seville on Ajiril :^rd, 1682, from injurit^s caused by 
a fall from n. scaffold in the church of the Capucins 
in Cadiz wliilc he was painting. 

Mnrphyp Arthur, author and actor, was born 
at Cloinquin, Roscommon, Ireland, on December 
27th, 1727. After several years at the English 



From tin jHiinlini) In/ Ikirtohmi Lslrban Murillo in thv MuliuwU Oulkry, 
THE NATIVITY OK THE VIRGIN. 


Ksiuary (2 vols., 1906) and the articles on the 
Lemurs, Whales, Seals, find Manatees in Cassell's 
Natural History. In 1877 he received the hon. 
degree of LL.D. from St. Andrew’s University, and 
is a fcll(jw of the Linnean, Geological, and other 
learned societies. 

Murillo, Bartolom£ Esteban, Spanish 
painter, the son of humble jiarents, was born at 
Seville in 1617. Whilst fi child he showed such 
artistic tendencies that his distant relative, Juan 
del Castillo, took him into his studio. In 1642 he 
set out with the idea of visiting Italy and Flanders, 
but at Madrid fell in with Velasquez, the court 
yiainter, who set him to work at copying Ribera, Van 
Dyck, and himself. Returning to Seville in 1 646, he 
undertook to adorii the walls of the small cloister 
i of the Franciscan convent, and the eleven pictures 
which lie then painted made his name. “ The Flight 
I into Egypt,” the “ San Leandro ” and “ San Isidore,” 
I the “ Nativity of the Virgin,” “ St. Antony of 
I Padua,” and the “Dream of the Roman Senator” 


College at St. Omer he returned to Ijondon, and 
was sent by bis uncle to serve fis clerk to a mer- 
chant in Cork. Returning to London, his literary 
and theatrical aspirations led liim, in 1754, on 
Foote’s advice, to b<!Come an actor, and he played 
many leading yiarts with success. In 1756 his first 
farce, The ApprentieCf was produced at Drury Lane, 
and was followed by a long series of plays, in which 
Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. Clive, and Garrick ayjpcfircd. 
The Grecian Hauyhter i.s his best-known tragedy, 
but though so yirolific a writer no play of liis now 
holds the stage. Ho entered Lincoln’s Inn in 1757 
and, overcoming the opposition of the benchers to 
an actor being admitted, was called to the bar in 
1762, and retired in 1788. He made large sums 
by his writings, but was always imyiecunious. A 
I pension of £200 a year was granted to him by 
George III., but he was seldom free from debt. 
Yet he was a favourite in society, the friend of 
Johnson, Garrick, whose life he wrote, Samuel 
Rogers the banker-poet, and other celebrities. Ho 
died at Knightsbridge, London, on June 18th, 1805* 
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Murrain, a term applied to any infectious 
disejise occurring in cattle, particularly to what is 
known as foot*and- mouth disease. 

Murray, the largest of Australian rivers, is 
formed by the confluence of many streams in the 
Muniong Iliinge of the Australian Alps in Victoria. 
For some distance it flows westwards, serving as 
the boundary between New South Wales and 
Victoria for almost 000 miles, then pa.sses into 
South Australia, and, taking a. sharp iMmd to the 
south, traverses Lake Alexandrina and discharges 
its waters into the occjun at Encounter Lay. 
During its course of ],4(K) miles to the point 
where it debouches into the lake, it receives the 
Murruinbidg(!e, Darling, Goulburn, Lachlan, and 
oth(?r tributaries, draining an area of nearly 
;i(M),(KK) sipiare miles. 'J’he ujjper portion is broken, 
uneven, and liable to semi-obliteration in dry 
seasons, but. the lower reaches possess considerable 
breadth and <le])th, and are navigable from the 
l.'ik(^ to Albury, though, owing to tlie narrow and 
<IangerouK month, communication with the sea 
is imt)racticable for large ships. 

Murray, Aluxandeu, linguist, was born at 
Dunkitterick, Kirkcudbriglitshins Scotland, on 
October 22nd, 1775. lit; was the son of a shepherd, 
to whom he owed his education to the age of IS, 
wlien for a short lime h(^ went to school. An 
omnivorous reader of all books which he came 
jie.ross or could borrow, he imrsued his education 
while still employed, pjirtly as a herd laddie and 
partly as tutor to cliiltlren remote from schools, as 
he was. In this way he not only acquired a know- 
ledge; of Englisli lil tiraturt* hut also of the classics, 
of tht; European languages, and of Hebrew. In 
1791 he visited Dumfries, wliert* he met llobert 
Hums, who gavt; him vjiluahlo advice. His fame 
led to his obtaining a bursary at E<linburgli, where 
his studies were continued and extendetl to Ori- 
ental tongues. In 1S()5 appeared his edition of 
Hruce's Travels in Ahjfssiniu, and at this time, too, 
he WTote for llie Edinhurtih /lerietr. After a keen 
contest he was appointed jirofessor of Orient.al 
Language's in Edinburgh rniversity in July, 1S12, 
but elied of consumption on A])ril 15, LSI J, leaving 
a Hist or If of Kurofnan J^anpiafU's, which was not 
pu))lishc(l till 1S23. 

Murray, David, landsca]ic painter, was born 
at Olasgow e»n January 29th, 1S19. He originally 
embarked upon a business career, which he aban- 
eloned alter eleven years, during which period be 
ba<l studied drawing an<i painting at the Glasgow 
iSeluu)! of Art, ileviuing his early mornings to out 
<ioor sketching. His first painting expe<lition w.as 
made in IST l to Loch Coruisk, in Skye, and his 
picture, “ Valley of Coruisk,” w.as exhibited at 
the Loyal Academy in the following year, Ltatcr, 
be painted among the islands ti\e Ovber Hebrides, 
including far SI. Kihia. In 1SS2 he settled in 
Iiomh»n, taking Millais' old studio in Portland 
J*Iace. IIv hits painted chiefly in England and 
Scotland, though he occasiiUially paid visits to 
Picardy, Normandy, and Holland. His pictures of 
Picardy formed one of the early one-man shows at 


the Fine Art Society in 1886. His Kentish and 
Sussex pictures are well known, comprising ** Young 
Wheat,” exhibited at the R.A., 1890 ; “ Mangolds,” 
in 1891; “A Summer Day,” 1898; and “Old 
Shoreham,” 1898. In 1897 he exhibited at the 
R.A. “ Deeside," and three of a series of pictures of 
“Hampstead Heath,” following them with “The 
Don abune Balgownic,” in 1899. Among his other 
pictures, “ In Summer Time,” exhibited 1890, and 
“Bolton Abbey” 1902, are noteworthy. In 1884 
the trustees of the Chantrey Bequest purchased 
“ My love has gone a-Siiiling,” painted at Tarbert, 
on Loch Fync, and, in 1903, “ In the Constable 
Country.” At a time when landscape painting was 
largely a conventional art, his pictures, which were 
marked by their appreciation of atmosphere and 
natural colour, came somewhat as a revelation and 
immediately attracted attention. In 1904 he was 
elected .a Uoyal Academician, having been an 
Associate since 1S84. 

Murray, David Christie, novelist, was born 
at West Bromwich, Staffordshire, England, on April 
13th, 1847. He began his career as a journalist 
at Birmingham, but came to London in 1873. 
During the Kusso-Tiirkish War he was a war-corre- 
spondent for The 'Times. He is, however, most 
widely know'n as a writer of fiction, and his long 
li.st of novels, which includes “ Jo.seph's Coat’* 
(1H81), began with "A Life’s Atonement,” pub- 
lished serially in Chavihers's Journal \i\ 1879. In 
many of his works be collaborated with Henry 
Herman, lie has essayed the drama both as 
author and actor. In Iiis play, “Ned’s Chum, ' 
produced at the Globe 'I’heatre, London, in 1891, 
in which he sustained the part of the villain, he 
came near to attaining a genuine success in both 
capacities. 

Murray, Sir George, vice-admiral, was born 
in 1759, and first went to sea in 1770. During the 
American War he served at the attack on Sullivan’s 
Island in Charleston harbour in 1776, and in 177!> 
was taken prisoner of war. During the Fn;nch War 
he w’as ordenul to l(;ad the van at the battle of St. 
Vincent (1797), and later at the battle of Copen- 
hagen (1801). Vpoii the renewal of hostilities in 
1803 he became captain of the fleet under Lord 
Nelson, whom he accompanied to the West Indies. 
He subsequently commanded tlie naval forces in 
South America and elsewh(;re, and, ha ving in 1809 
attained the rank of vice-admiral, died in Chiches- 
ter on February 28th, 1819. 

Murray, James Augustxts Henry, lexico- 
grapher, was born at Denholm, lloxburghshire, 
iScotland, in 1837, and educated at schools in 
Cavers, Minto, and Hawick, and at Edinburgh 
University. Beginning his career as a teacher in 
185,'5, he became Master of Hawick Academy in 1858, 
and was ap^wiuted to Mill Hill Sclund iu 1870. 
In 1879 he undertook to edit the Acw English 
JHcHotmrg on llistoHeal l^lnciplcs, and, in 1885, 
found it imperative to remove from Mill Hill to 
Oxford, to give his undivided attention to the 
clainis of his colossal enterprise. Besi<les several 
papers contributed to the Transactions of various 
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learned societies, Dr. Murray is author of The 
Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland (1873), 
and editor of The Complaynt of Scotland (1874), 
and The HoTnmiec and Prophecies of Thomas of 
Prceldovne (1875). He was President of the Philo- 
logical Society for 1878-80, and 1882-4, and is Hon. 
LL.D. of Edinburgh and Glasgow, D.C.L. of 
Durham, and Ph.D. of Freiburg. His brother, 
Charles Olive Murray, is the well-known etcher. 

BCnrray, John, publisher, was born in London 
on November 27th, 1778. His father, John Mac- 
Murray, was a publisher in Fleet Street, and ulti- 
mately dropped the “Mac” before his surname. 
In 1803, ten years after his father’s death, Murray 
acquired the sole control of the business, which he 
conducted with remarkable enterprise. For several 
years he was Archibald Constable’s London agent, 
in which capacity he had a share in the publication 
of Marmion, but their relations ceased in 1813. 
Pefore this, however, he had started (1800) the 
Quarterly Reviem in opposition to the ohler kdin- 
hurffh iteview. In 1812 he moved to his historic 
premises in Albemarle Street. The year before he 
liad made the acquaintance of Lord Byron, most of 
whose poems appeared under Murray’s auspices. 
One of his serious failures was the newspaper 
entitled 77/c Ptpresentafive^ wdiich he undertook at 
the instigation of Benjamin Disraeli, and over which 
he lost £2(),()00. His career, however, w\as excep- 
tionally prosperous and his inHucnce great. He 
<lied in London on June 27th, 1843. His son, John 
Muuiiay “the Second” (1808-1892) continued 
I lie business with similar vigour and success, and 
his son, John Mu kray “ the 'J’hird,” still carries 
it on in a style w'orthy of the traditions of this now 
famous house. 

Murray, Sir John, naturalist, was b.orn in 
(\iburg, Ontario, on March 3rd, 1811, and educated 
in Cjinada, the High School of Stirling, and Kdin- 
Imrgh University. In 18(18 he vksited Spitsbergen 
and the Arctic Kegions to study the fauna and 
jdiysical features. From 1872 to 187(5 he was 
engaged in the memorable Challenger expedition 
whicli explored the biological and other conditions 
of the ocean basins of tlie globe. In the following 
years he was occupied tirst as assistant and after- 
wards (1882) as editor of the monumental 
Oil the Scimtijic Jlesults of tlielong voyage, which 
was publisheci at the national expense and com- 
pleted in 1892 in lifty royal quarto volumes. He 
took part in other dccj)-sea investigations, and 
in tlu^ exhaustive survey of the fresh-wat(;r lakes of 
the IJnited Kingdom, and was formerly member of 
the Fishery Board for Scotland. He was created 
K.C.B. in 1898, and is F.K.(S., member of tlic Prus- 
sian Order jjour le Merite, and holds the Cuvier 
Prize of the Institut de France as well (is nurneroiis 
aw’ards of the highest class from scientific bodies 
in Great Britain and other countries. 

Murray, Lindley, grammarian, was born at 
Swatara, Pennsylvania, United States, on April 
1.2nd, 174,'). He was called to the bar and settled 
in New York, but went to England in 1770, follow- 
ing his father. Next year, however, he returned to 


New York, where his practice soon became lucrative. 
On the outbreak of the War of Independence he 
removed to Long Island, where lie remained until 
hostilities were over, when he went hack to New 
York. In 1784 failing health led him to visit 
England again, and lie settled near York, where he 
died on January 16th, 1826. Although confined to 
the house for long periods he wrote several religious 
and educational books, of which his English 
Grammar attained to extraordinary popularity. 

Murray, Sir Bobeut, first President of the 
Royal Society, w’as born about KlPO, being the son 
of Sir Robert Murriiy of Craigie, Perthshire. Enter- 
ing the French army, he reached Ihe rank of 
colonel, when the Civil War recalled him to Scot- 
land, where he warmly supported the Royalist 
cause. During Cromwell’s supremacy he again 
retired to France, and actively prornottHl intrigues 
in favour of Charles 11. At the Rcistoration he was 
in high favour, and was appointed liord Justice 
Clerk of the Scottish Court of Session (16(51), and 
Deputy* Secretary for Scotland (16(53). He also 
obtained the patrontageof the king for the scientific 
club, w'hich was soon developed into tlie Royal 
Societ)\ He died suddenly on July Jlh, 1673, and 
was buried at Charles II. ’s expense in Westminster 
Allbey. 

Mnrshidabad, or Moorshekdabad, a district 
and its ca})ital in Bengal, British India.. 'J'he dis- 
trict has an area of 2,141 squan^ miles, and a pop. 
(1901) of 1,335,374. The Bha.girathi cuts the dis- 
trict in two, the western half being barren for Uk; 
most part and interspersed with marshes, wlnlst. 
the eastern portion nfserubles the alluvial plains of 
the Ganges valley and bears good crops of ric.e, 
wheat, pulse ami indigo. Mulberries, loo, art? 
grown for silkworms, 'rhe city of MuksihoabaI), 
once the capital of Bengal, and still the residence; 
of the titular Nawab Nizam, stands on t iu; Uift 
bank of the Bhagirathi, 115 miles N. of Calcutta, 
'riie trade is even now considerable, and tin; Jain 
bankers have extensive financial dealings. Fi’w 
industries flourish, .save ivory-carving, nuitul-work, 
and embroidery, fostered by the native court, 
whicli lias its headquarters in a fine; palaiu; on t.ho 
river. In 1825 the population numbered 1.50, (too, 
but so steady has been the decline of the town 
that, in 1901, it was only 15,168. 

MusaceSB, a. natural order of herbaceous, 
monocotyledonous plants, Irec-likc in appearanc.o 
but lacking a true stem, 'i'lie species, about 
twenty in number, belong to tropical countrii^s, to 
the natives of which t hty are invaluable alike for 
food and for textile and other fiurposcs. 'I’Ih! 
banana and jJan tain arc the most familiar example's 
of the order, while the Traveller’s J’rcc of Mada- 
gxiscfir is one of the most interesting. 

MuBieUB) a Greece, of whom little is 

known, save that, he flourished in the 5th ctmtury, 
and left 340 graceful hexameters on lh(; theme of 
Hero and Leander. A legendary s(!cr of t he same 
name existed in Attica five or six hundred years 
B.C., and is spok(?n of as the son of Crj>heijs and 
the introducer of the EJeusinian Mysteries. 
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Xuaiuiv Johann Karl Auguht, novelist and 
folklorist, bom at Jena on March 20th, 1735, where 
he studied theology. As he had been known to 
<lance, the townsfolk objected to his becoming 
their pastor. In 1703 he was made tutor to the 
pages at the court of Weimar, and in 1 770 Ixicame 
a professor at the Weimar gymnasium. His first 
work was a parody of Richardson’s Hir Cha/rlat 
OrandUont then a favourite novel in Germany. 
After a long interval he satirised Lavatcr, the 
physiognomist. Ilut Ijis fame chielly rests upon a 
series of folk-talcs said to liave been collected from 
old people, Volksmdrohen dor Dentsclievi^ a few of 
which were translated iiy 'Fhomas Carlyle. They 
are brightly tohl and still retain some of their first 
popularity. 'I’heir 8uoce.ss led him to continue 
writing in a satirical vein and he was engaged on a 
further collection of tales, Stravustcdem, when he 
died at Weimar on OctolKsr 2Hth, 1787. 

XuBCn Volitantes rire llu^ specks which 
jippttar to float, before the eyes, aiul which are due 
to small opcicities in the refracting media. Un- 
noticed, as a rule, by those who have normal sight, 
they prove a source of considerabhi t rouble in soiiu^ 
short-sighted persons during i)eriods of ill health. 
In rare ca.sc8 their appeanmet: is associated with 
some of the more serious affections of tlie interior 
of the eyeball. 

XuiCariney a poisonous alkaloidal substance 
which occurs in tin; tly-fiingus (Anaricya J///.S- 
rarius). It po.sse.sses tlie composition (ViUirNOo, 
and is closely allied to other poisonous and toxic 
substances, c.f/, cholim?, muiriiu*, etc. lt.s action on 
the human .system i.s deadly. 

Xnsoatv or Mask AT, tlu' capital of Oman, 
Arabia, stands on a narrow inlc.t on the S. coa.st of 
th<» Gulf of Oman. 'J’hc site is extremely hot and 
unhealthy, and the insanitarv nat un^ of tiu^ locality 
is increased by dirt and dtM'ay ; but the (convenience 
of the harbour attnic.ts a considerable trade, the 
exports being dates, fish, salt, cotton, ixcarls, and 
horses, whilst rice, cofTe(;, sugar, and pitcce-gotsls 
arc imjxirtcd. Much of tlie trade has been trans- 
ferred to Matrah, a healthitu- suburb, just outside 
the bay. The population (estimated at 60,(K)0) is 
mainly Molmiumodan, though many Hindus are 
among the traders. Owing to the long prevalence 
of the slave-trade, there is a large infusion, too, of 
African blood. It is an ancient place, but only 
rose into importance under the Portuguese (1508- 
1058). Muscat, which is under British influence, 
owes its value as a naval base to its situation, 
which commands the entrance to the Persian Gulf. 

Xusoatine, capital of Muscatine county, Iowa. 
United States, finely situated on the west bank of 
the Mississippi, at a height of 554 feet above the 
sea. There are manufactures of lumber, brick, 
tiles, and pottery, besides ttour-niills and iron- 
worlm. The district is noted for its melons and 
sweet potatoes. Pop. (1901), 14,073. 

Xuiohalkalk (“ shelly limestone ”), the Ger- 
man name for the middle member of the Trias, 
as developed in Germany, France, and Poland. It 
is a grey or cream-coloured limestone, sometimes 


magnesian, with beds of rock-salt and gypsum, and 
numerous fossils, among which the most character- 
istic are the ammonitid Ceratites nodosus and the 
crinoid Encrinus liliiformis *‘the lily encrinite.” 
The bivalve crustacean Esthcria minuta and the 
IKjlecypod Gervillia socialis are also abundant. In 
France the series i.s known as calcaire coquillier. 
There are no similar beds in England. 

Xuseidn, the largest family of Diptera. in- 
cluding most of the common species and nearly 
half the known species of the order. They are 
mostly small, the largest European species (^Echi- 
noniyia groxaa, Linn.) being only j inch long. A.s 
a rule their colouring is dark, but some, such as the 
Australian Itutilia, arc of a brilliant metallic green. 
The familiar small house-fly (Jlmca dtmiestica, 
Linn.) lays its eggs in dunghills ; the adult often 
carries about one of the smjdl parasitic chelifers 
and is also infested by the mould Empusii muscaruin. 
Those attacked by the latter can often be found 
att.achcd to windows by the fungus. The larvas of 
ino.st flies are parasitic on other insects — thus, c.g. 
those of Echinomyia gro.ssa on butterflie.s, iiioth.s — 
but they attack other animals; tliu.s, the Sarco- 
lihagae are pJinisitic on worms, and the Sarcophila 
on mammals, including man. These lay their eggs 
in the ears or nose, and the larvae cat their way 
into the flesh. 'J’he Muscidac are divided into two 
main groups — M.‘ aalypU’^rofy in which the wings 
have a pair of lobe-like appendages (the aluke) 
well (levelo})C(l ; and M. acalyptcric^ in which these 
structures are rudimentary or absent. 

Xnscle. The muscles are the contractile tis- 
sues of the animal body, and the i)Ovver of altering 
their shape which they manifest is the means l)y 
which the various movements incidental to res- 
piration, the circulation of the blood, etc., and the 
alterations of the position of the various parts of 
the skeleton with respect to other j^firts arebrought 
aboiit. There are three kinds of muscle. Unstriped 
muscle is also called involuntary muscle, as it is 
concerned in those movements wliich are not regu- 
lated by the will, e.g. contraction of the bkidder, 
alterations in the calibie of blood-vessels, etc. 
Unstriped muscle is made up of spindle-shaped 
nucleated cells, wdiich arc grouped in bundles, and 
these again may be aggregjited togetlierin the form 
of a membrane, such as occurs in the muscular coat 
of tho bladder. Heart muscle is intermediate in 
character between the unstriped and the striped 
variety ; though it contracts apart from the influ- 
ence of the will, it resembles to some extent the 
ordinary voluntary muscle ; it possesses some degree 
of striation when seen under the microscope, but 
the fibres are branched ; they possess no distinct 
limiting membrane, and the nucleus is situated in 
the body of the fibre. Striated, or ordinary volun- 
tary muscle, is made up of fibres which possess a 
liiuiting membrane, the sarcolemma, and immedi- 
ately beneath this membrane, lying external to the 
main body of the fibre, there is found here and 
there a nucleus. When examined microscopically 
the fibres are seen to possess a distinct transverse 
striation, due to the muscle fibre possessing alter- 
nately-arranged dim and bright bands ; this appear- 
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ancc is more markedly developed in the muscles of 
certain invertebrates, particularly insects, than it is 
in man. Chemically, muscle consists of certain 
protcid substances, extractive bodies (kreatin, 
etc.), salts and water. The chief proteid of muscle 
is a body known as myosinogen. "When a muscle 
is removed from the body it dies and undergoes 
what is known as Hgor mortis — is to siiy, it 
becomes stiff and rigid — this change being accom- 
panied by the development of an acid reaction, and 
by the conversion of the myosinogen of the living 
muscle into myosin. This alteration of the muscle 
substance is closely analogous to the phenomenon 
of coagulation in blood, and myosin is nearly allied 
in composition to fibrin. Tlie changes which occur 
when a muscle contracts have been attentively 
.studied. It is found that heat is developed, sound 
is produced, certain changes in the microscopical 
appearance of the fibre occur, there is an evolution 
of carbonic acid gas, a taking- in of oxygen and the 
development of a body known as sarcolaciic jicid, 
and lastly there is an alteration in the electrical 
condition of the muscle, what is known as a current 
of action being developed. 

MuseSf in Greek mythology, were goddesses 
who inspired poets and protected art, letters and 
science. They were nine in number — Calliope, the 
muse of epic poetry ; Clio, of history ; Melpomene, 
of tragedy ; Thalia, of comedy ; Euterpe, of lyric 
poetry ; Erato, of erotic poetry ; Polyhymnia, of 
the sacred hymns ; Terpsichore, of choml song and 
dance; and Urania, of astronomy. They were 
usually represented as the daughters of Zeus and 
Mnemosyne (Memory.) The chief scats of their 
worship were Mount Olympus in Thessaly, with the 
district of Pieria, which lies North of it, and the 
neighbourhood of Thespian and Ascra on Mount 
Helicon. 

Museum (Greek Mouseiox). The term was 
originally applied to a part of the ancient pahace of 
Alexandria, occupying one-fourth of the city, which 
W£is set apart as a shrine of the Muses, and for tlic 
study of the science.s. Later a museum came to be 
known as a special repository for objects having an 
immediate relation to the arts. Finally, the fine 
arts themselves were included under the title, 
which is now applied to most of the Continental 
art galleries as well as to those places which are 
museums in the older sense of the word. The 
Palace of Alexandria was the earliest museum 
known, its foundation being attributed to Ptolemy 
Philadelphus a little before 300 B.c. The earlie.st 
British museum was the Ashmolean at Oxford, 
which was finished in 1683. Until the 19tb century 
inaugurated what was known as the museum move- 
ment, the so-called museums in Great Britain were 
mostly collections of archaeological and artistic 
curios, dependent for their maintenance on private 
patrons and lacking the systematic arrangement 
that now renders them of such great educational 
value. By the Museums Act of 1845, however, 
town councils were enabled to found and maintain 
them, and subsequent legislation still farther 
strengthened the hands of municipal authorities. 
The Museums and Gymnasiums Act of 1891 allowed 


a Jd. rate irrespective of other Acts. Concurrently 
with these developments the need of definite and 
scientific organisation of the objects displayed 
made itself felt. The International Exhibition of 
1851 made history by giving an enormous impetus 
to the museum movement. One of the direct 
results was the purchase of a site of 12 acres in 
South Kensington, London, out of the surplus funds 
of the Exhibition, and the erection thereon of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. The latter is con- 
trolled by the Board of Education, and the stimc 
body has charge of the museum at Bethnal Green, 
and indirectly of those at Dublin and Edinburgh. 
Municipal museums of industry and art arc to be 
found in practically every capital. A modern de- 
velopment, too, is the number of museums designed 
to perpetuate the memory of a particular notability, 
such as tiie Shakespeare Museum at Stratford-on- 
Avon, the Burns Museum at Alloway, near Ayr, the 
Beethoven at Bonn, and the Michael Angelo at 
Florence. In the United Kingdom tiie British 
Museum (q.v.) and the National Gallery in Trafalgar 
Square, both in London, are the most iirqiortant. 
The Victoria and Albert, already referred to, con- 
tains many objects of industry, but its aim is to 
illustrate more particularly the development of the 
fine and applied arts, and to circulate examjdcs 
throughout the country. From time to time it has 
been <mrichcd by various loans and bequests. The 
famous Kaphael cartoons are lent by the Sovereign. 
In 1857 the Sheepshanks collection of pictures was 
presented, and in 1882 the Jones bequest of French 
furniture find deconitive arts. The Dyce and 
Forster bequests of books and MSS., the (Constable 
and Schreiber collections, and the lonides collection 
of pictures go towards making this one of the most 
not jiblc of the world’s museums. There is, too, a 
magnificent art library for the use of students, con- 
sisting of 75,000 volumes and 250,000 prints and 
photographs. In 1900 the Wallace collection of 
j)ictures, furniture, find olyets d'art at Hertford 
House, Lonrlon, was thrown open to the public; 
and the Tate Gfillery and National Portniit Gallery 
are institutions of the first rank. More particular 
in their scope, the Soane Museum in Ijincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, the Greenwich Hospital Museum, 
and the Museum of Practical Geology in Jermyn 
Street, London, are of immense interest to students, 
and outside London the majority of large towns 
have their museums, either attached to art 
galleries or in separate buildings, the FitzWilliam 
at Cambridge being housed in the finest 
example of the Corinthian order in the United 
Kingdom. 

On the Continent, the Louvre Museum in Pfiris, 
the Ryks in Amsterdam, the Royal Museums and 
National Gallery of Berlin, the Prado in Madrid, 
the Hermitage in St. Petersburg, the Uffizi and the 
Pitti Palaces in Florence, the Vatican in Rome, tlie 
Venice Gallery of Ancient Art, the Munich National 
Museum, the Plantin Museum in Antwerp, and the 
National Museum of Denmark at Copenliagen, arc 
the most famous names that occur. France is par- 
ticularly fortunate in her museums, every provincial 
town of any size possessing one that contains at 
least a few important objects of interest. The 
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Louvre, in Paris, founded during the Revolutionary 
iwjriod, includes the collections of Francis I., 
Louis XIV., and the Napoleons, and is pre-eminent 
for its collection of Greek sculpture, embracing 
such examples as the Venus of Milo and the Nike 
of Samothrace. The Salle Rubens, in comraemo- 
ratiuD of the achievements of Catherine de’ Medici, 
is one of its many pictorial features. Paris can 
also boast in the Hotel Cluny a unique museum 
housed in an old building of remarkable charm. 
The Ityks Museum (1877-S5) at Amsterdam is the 
most important in Holland, though there are excel- 
lent museums of art and antiquity at The Hague, 
Rotterdam, and most of the provincial centres ; 
these, however, are subordinated tf> the Ryks, 
which contains the fincist collection of Dutch pic- 
tures in the worhl, including Rembrandt’s mjuster- 
piece, the so-calhid “Night Watch,” and also a 
library, engravings, armour costumes, and metal- 
work. Rerlin has two fine art museums, the 
old(‘r being <*i royal foundation renowned for its 
classical sculpture, and tlu; iiewt*r famed for its 
tyj)i(;al co]h‘Ction of Egyptian art. There .are also 
tlie National Gallery and a Mu.seum of Art and 
liidu.stry correspoiKting to tlu? Victoria and Albert 
Museum in London. In Munich, which is the prin- 
cipal art centre of the German Stattjs, the Ravarian 
N.'itional Museum illustrates the history of civilisa- 
tion and art; the Glyptfithek Gallery td Sculpture 
(IHRi-lKIlO) includes tlie famous yF.ginetan M.arbles. 
The Historical Museum of Ale.\andor ill. is to be 
found at 8t. 1‘etersburg. H(U(s too, is the miignifi- 
cent H(‘rniit.ig<^ Gallery, wliich contains many 
siipt^b examples of itussian and Western art, and 
a collecticm of Gre(‘k and Scythhin .antiquities. 
Though good art collections have been formed in 
Kussia, with the exception of those Jit St. Peter.s- 
burg and Moscow, they only consist of native .art. 
Italy is favilr prinreps in artistic wealth. The 
famous La(»c()on and Apollo Relvedereare in the 
Mu.seo Clenuaitino, one of the si.x museums of the 
Vati(ran. I’lie Niobe group is in the I’llizi Palace, 
Florence, .Miul this gallery, together with the Pitti 
Palace and the Veiiitte Gallery of Ancient Art 
(founded by N.'ipokHUi I.), contain the ma.sterpiecc.s 
of h’aphael, 'Filian, Veronese, and Garpaccio. A 
feature of the rHi/.i I’alace is a gallery devoted to 
portraits of artists by their own hands. Roman .art 
is the speciality of the Mu.seo Nationale at Naples 
(^17lM)). The heal Alu.seo de iMnturas at Madrid, 
familiarly known as the Prado, which was founded in 
17sr» as a mu.seum of natural history and academy 
of scieiiees, contains the collections of Charles V., 
Philip 11., and Philip IV. — ujiwardsof 2,tKH) pictures 
by Velasquez, Murillo and others. The National 
Alusemn of Denmark at Copenhagen, built in 1741, 
has tlu^ rejmtation of being the second national 
nnisourn in the world. In Greece, Athens has three 
mu.seums <levoted to Greek art ; local nniseuins 
scarcely exist in this country, as tlie State owns all 
discoveries. In the United Stales t he gre^il museum 
at Washington (lS7t’>) is distinguished for its his- 
torical relics of America, and the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York (1S7‘.M>8') for (\vpriot art 
objects and ptiintings, while! the P»osti>n Museum 
of Fine Arts is another well-known institution. 


Mniliet, David, metallurgist, w^as born at 
Dalkeith, Midlothi.an, Scotland, on October 2nd, 
1772. From 1792 to 1800 he was employed .at the 
Clyde Iron Works, where he obtained a complete 
knowledge of every branch of the manufacture of 
steel and iron. In 1801, whilst engaged in the 
erection of the C.alder Foundry, he discovered that 
the blackband iron-stone, hitherto regarded as of 
little or no account., was economically valuable, 
a fact of inst.ant importance to miners and foun- 
dcr.s. In 1805 he moved to Alfreton, Derbyshire, 
and in 1811 to Coleford, Forest of Dean, and died 
in Monmouth on Janu.ary 13th, 1847. His chief 
inventions related to the preparation of steel from 
bar-iron by a direct process, to the extraction of 
iron from cinder, and to improvements in the 
process of puddling iron. 

Mushetp Rodert Forester, metallurgi.st, w^as 
born at Coleford, Forest of Dean, England, on 
April 8th, 1811. For many ye.ars he assisted his 
father, David Miishet, in carrying out various 
experiments, and, in 1848, discovered that spiegel- 
eisen, an alloy of iron and m.anganese, luul the 
prop(‘.rty of restoring the cpuility of wrought -iron 
that had been d:imsiged by too much exposure to 
heat. This discovery was of enormous consequence 
to the easy and clieap working of the Res.semer 
process. C’onsiderable discussion arose as to the 
j)riority of the discovery, though Mushet, wdiile 
claiming that he did a(‘.tually anticipate him, 
conceded that Sir Henry llesscmer would, in all 
probability, have made the discovery also. Hon- 
ours were “easy” when, in 187(5, the Ressemer 
medal of the Iron and Steel Institute was given to 
Mushet with the founder’s sanction. Others of his 
discoveries had to do with the nuiinifacture of 
.alloys of iron and stet4 with dillcrent metals, that 
with tungsten yielding a “special steel" with the 
remarkable property of self- hardening. He died at 
Cheltenham on January 19th, 1891. 

Mushrooniv the cockney pronunci.ation of 
which, “rnusherooii,” more nearly represents its 
French original moimemn^ is tlie name popularly 
iipplietl.in contradistinction to that of “toadstool," 
to all edible forms of agaric. It belongs strictly 
to Agaricus campestris, a species growing in 
short grass on open breezy pjistures grazed by 
cattle, in all teniper.ate regions. It has a firm 
.stalk, enlarged beh>w and pithy, but not hollow in 
the centre ; a clot h-like lixed ring {annulus) near t he 
mi<h.lle of the stalk, derived from the rupture of the 
veil (vi'lum) of the “button-mushroom"; a firm, 
fleshy cap (jdlcus)^ not more th, an four or five inches 
across; numerous gills, free from the stalk, first 
llesh-pink and afterwards purple-black ; and a dry, 
sometimes flocculcut, and sei>arable upper skin or 
cuticle. There .are several variet.i(»s or closely allied 
species, as edible, if not as delicate. The horse- 
inushroom arrensU), a Larger coarser species, 
growing in meadows or damp places, is largely 
brought to market. Perhaps the most dangerous 
allied form is A. f.ostibilis, with straight, almost 
ringlcss stalk, clammy surface, and brownish gills 
adherent to the stalk, which sometimes appears on 
mushroom beds. Immense quantities of mushrooms 
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are grown in underground caves near Paris, miles 
in extent, tlie fungi being gathered in a small 
immature condition. In England they are cultivated 
on a smaller scale, either in the open or in dark 
sheds. Mushrooms are indigestible in a raw stiite, 
and dangerous if at all decayed. Poisoning from 
mushrooms or toadstools is generally of a narcotic 
character, producing drowsiness and pains in the 
joints. Pending the arrival of medical assistance, 
sweet oil may be administered !is a safe pallia- 
tive and emetic. It is in allusion to the extra- 
ordinarily rapid growth find insubstantial nature 
of these fungi, tluit the word “ mushroom ” is often 
applied to persons, classes, towns and institutions, 
in the sense of upstart and sham. 

Music is the art which aims at the realisation 
of an idea of beauty through the medium of i)uro 
sound. Unlike the so-called representative arts, 
it looks to nature for its medium only, not for its 
model. It offers nothing analogous to the criticism 
of life which has been regarded as the chief func- 
tion of poetry, or to the truths of nature which find 
their most direct expression in painting ; its cri- 
terion is wholly internal, and its validity depends 
not on its correspondence with any parallel in 
outward experience, but on its coinformity with 
ji-sychological laws. In its conception, as »Scho]v 
enhauer says, “ it is entirely irKhijjendent of the 
phenomenal world, ignores it altogether, .and 
could, to a certfiin extent, exist if there were no 
worUl at all.” Hence, it is essentially a creative 
firt ill which the idea is presented to us, as it were, 
at first hand. Its chief requisite, therefore, is 
originality in the composer, whose thought, if it be 
not tlic genuine outcome of his own character, 
must necessarily be a plagiarism from liis pre- 
decessors. The same event may be tresited by 
different poets, or the same scene by different 
painters, all of whom can claim the first rank in 
virtue of their form ; but in music thought and 
form are identical, and the interpretative side of 
art is wholly absent. Thus, in criticising t he form 
of music, we are discussing not the embodiment of 
the art, but the art ilstdf ; and we may tluireforc 
classify its entire effect upon us under three heads, 
corresponding to the three psychological divisions 
of sense, emotion, and intellect. 

(1) The scn.sation of sound is, on its material 
side, due to an .affection of the auric nerve, under 
stimulus of regular and ])oriodic air-vibrations. 
Hy the rapidity of these vibrations is determined 
the pitch of the sound, that is, the distinction of 
high and low ; by their size or volurrui the degree of 
the sound, that is, the distinction of loud .and soft ; 
and by their sliape the timbre of the sound, th.at 
is, the p.articular voice or (iu.ality by which we 
tlistinguish the tones of different musical instru- 
ments. Again, a sound will be pleasurable or 
painful, according to the degree in which it 
stimulates the auditory organs ; and, as these may, 
in different organisations, exhibit an almost infinite 
variety of sensitiveness, it follows that no dogm.atic 
rule can be formulated as to what sounds arc 
capable of giving pleasure or the reverse. This is 
particularly true of those composite vibrations 


which result from several notes combined in 
harmony. The terms “ concord ” and “ discord ” in 
musical science arc restricted to a purely technical 
meaning, which explains their grammatical rela- 
tions, but makes no more than a tempor.ary allu.sion 
to their lesthetic effect. Chords which, at the 
present day, arc regarded as spechilly pleasurable, 
have in past ages been condemned as intolenubly 
harsh and dissonant ; and we may therefore infer 
that the process of develojiment which h.as brouglit 
about our own change of tjiste will continue to 
extend in future generations. If by discord we 
niciin “that combination of sounds on which the 
c.ar is unable to rest with ple.T,sure,” it is obvious 
that the term must be relative to the qu.alities of 
the car as well as to those of the air vibrations by 
which it is affected. 

(2) Through the senses music miikes a further 
appeal to our emotiaufil nature. Trofessor Jaimv‘< 
has shown, in his Primiplcs of Psyvholotjy, tliai. 
our emotions are largely dependent on the physical 
conditions of the nervous system ; .and it is (‘.er- 
tain that, among the conditions mentioned, an im- 
portant p.art is played by those which follow the 
sens.ation of sound. But music is not sufiicicntly 
definite to describe or evoke emotional states with 
any precision or exfujtitude. It can suggest general 
types of joy or sorrow, of quiescence or agitation, 
but it can no more specify their particul.ar sub- 
divisions than it can narrate .actual events or depict, 
actual scenes. Again, the receptivity of the emo- 
tional faculties must necessarily differ with different, 
organisations, so that the same musical i)hras*j 
which suggests terror to one may rouse merely .a, 
p.assing interest in another, and a plilegrnatic 
iie.arer be left cold by an effect which stirs a more 
nervous temperament to a higli pitch of excita- 
bility. Tims it is as impossible to criticise miisi(‘. 
in terms of emotion as in terms of sense. 
criterion is too transitory in dunition ancl too sub- 
jective in ch.ar.acter to afford any certain b.a.sis for 
judgment ; it is a statement of personal experience 
in the auditor rather than a scientific estimate of 
the composition. 

(3) Thirdly, music appeals to the rational faculty 
in man, ;ind it is by this appeal that its true valnlity 
as an art is determined. Truths of reason do nr)t 
vary with v.arious individuals, they hold good for 
all intelligences, and the ultimate characteristics 
of intelligence are the common inheritfinee of 
humanity. Thus, the claim of music.tohe regardedas 
sometliing more th.man “ art of pUiasnre ” rests on 
its conformity with the laws of mind. The great e.st 
comjjosers — such as Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms 
— .are greatest because, with a full (iommand of 
sensuous .and emotional effect, they have .always 
regarded the intellectual Laws ,as paniniount ; .and 
similarly the permanent value of a cornposilion 
will be found proportionate to the degree in which 
its intellectual laws have been obscrvcid ; to tliose 
qualities of style and structure which exhibit tlio 
most satisfying perfection of balance and symmetry. 
It must be remembered that such an estimate is not. 
mcclianic.al, since in music irnpcTfection of form 
ine.ans imi)erfection of thought; tin; two cannot be 
set in antithesis, for they arc natunilly indivisible. 
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Music, like everything else which admits of 
growth and i)rogress, is in its highest dcvelop- 
iiient an orgsvnism, definite, coherent, and hetero- 
geneous. By the first of these words we mean that 
a musical composition must be certain in its out- 
line and clear in its structure, formed on a general 
plan as intelligible as that of a great poem or 
a great picture. By tlie second wr. mean that the 
different parts or factors, of wliich the structure 
consists, must be so arranged as to give an impres- 
sion of unity in t.he whole ; th.at tiierc must be no 
otiose digressions ami no *‘ passages which lead to 
nothing.” By tlie tliird we mean thattlicsc pjirts 
or factors must not present a monotonous simi- 
larity of cli;iract»jr, i)iit must sujiplement eacli other 
by adjustment of diverse shajKJs and diverse func- 
tions. A salitmt oxarnjjle inaylsi found in Beet- 
hoven’s Kevefith Symphony, which displays these 
three qiuilities in :i v(^^y high <legrec. It is a work 
of the gre;iteHt (tomple.xity, rich in surprises and 
contrasts, maintaining ;i full me.'isurc of variety and 
interest, yet its eleni<?nts jire so completely unified 
that it does not c.ont.'iin an unnecessary jihnisc; or a 
superfluous modulat ion. Finally, it iruiy he added 
tliat these ])rinc,iples of organic structun! can be 
inanifcBteil no less in a simple melody than in an 
olabonitecom]>osition. The intellectual excellence 
of all music may l>e summed up as unity amhl 
tliversity. 

Of Gre(?k music vve can asc.crrtain but little, 
except tli.Hl. it consisfeil of unhannonised melody, 
or nith(?r ree.it, ’dive, foundisd, during its best period, 
on ccrt.ain di,'il.onic groujis of trigiit notes which 
were afterwards known as modes. I’licse imnlcs 
wore systematised for church use by »St. Ambrose 
andSt. Gregory, from wliose time to the end of the 
IfiUi century tlie chief development of music was 
due to ece.l(!siast.i(%*il influence. 'J’hcre are two 
noticeable ]»oiiits of interest in this i>oriod : first, 
the gi’owth of Ii.'innony, juid more espiujially of 
counterpoint; .secondly, the eluboriition of the mass 
:ind the madrigal, 'fhe chief names are those of 
Dunstable, Diihiy. dosquiii, Orlando di Las.so, and 
VaU’striiiii. 'J’lm (h.*;ith of Balcstrina in was a 
fatal blow to tin; (istabltshed system, and in KKX) 
the Florentine revolution, under Peri, struck out a 
new direction by the invention of opera. The 
same year witnessed, in Borne, the first appearance 
of the ** sacred music drama,” whicli received after- 
wards tlie name, of oratorio. Tliese new types of 
composition, besides developing tlie dramatic and 
poetic side of music, did much to advance melody 
and to fix the form of the modern scale. The 
work vvjus carried on from different standpoints by 
Allessandro Scarlatti, Jjulli, Purcell, Handel, and 
Gluck ; while at the same time the fugue-form was 
brought by d. S. Bach to a pitch of perfection 
which it has never since surpassed. The improve- 
ments in musical instruments — especially the 
violin family and the pianoforte — prepared the 
way for a more artistic scheme of instrumental 
music, and the generation which followed Bach 
saw the development of tlie sonata, the quartet, 
and the symphony, materially aided by Haydn and 
Moxart, and culminating in Beethoven. At the 
beginning of the 19th century was inaugurated the 


romantic movement, the avowed object of which 
was to enlarge and extend the bounds of 
musical expression. Its chief adherents, Weber, 
iSchubert, Schumann, Spohr, and Chopin, made 
few, if any, important contributions to the existing 
tyiMJS of structure, but they did much to enrich the 
art on its emotional side. Mendelssohn, though 
related to tlie romantic school, cannot be accu- 
rately described as a member of it. The last epoch 
in the history of pure music has .seen the re-estab- 
lishment of the ideals of Beethoven, which during 
the romantic movement had fallen into compara- 
tive disregard. This work of reconstruction has 
been almost entirely duo to the genius of Brahms, 
to whom the next school of composition must 
necessarily look for its point of departure. Finally, 
the reform of the of>era, under Kichard Wagner, 
iuis carried out to their logical conclusion the prin- 
ciples of Peri and Gluck, and has put upon the 
stage a form of music-drama in which all arts are 
laid under contribution for the furtherance of a 
dramatic idea. Wagner, however, is less a com- 
jioser than a dramatist, and the discussion of his 
work lies at the extreme verge of musical study. 

Mnsical BoZy or Snuff-Box, an elaboration 
of a fa.shi(>nable eighteenth-century toy. This in- 
genious invention belongs to the early part of the 
19th century, and came probably from SwitzerLaud. 
The teeth of a steel plate brought into contact 
witli a pin-studded cylinder, ;iutoraatically play 
musical airs. The working power is a spring, and 
the mechanism rcscmbhjs the works of a watch. 
On the length and breadth of ilie teeth the pitch 
of the notes depends, the longer teeth giving Mio 
deeiKjr tones. When the revolution of the cylinder 
is complete the air is ended, but l)y an ingenious 
contrivance the .same cylinder combines several 
melodies, and additional c.ylinders may be applic<l 
to the same set of teeth, whereby the repertory is 
extended. Combinations of effects have been 
devised, and drums, cymbals, fcc., iidd to the 
attractions of tlic instruments. Geneva is the 
headquarters of the trade in musical boxes, and 
their manufacture gives employment to a large 
number of persons. To the United States we owe 
the invention of perforated paper-music. The same 
principle is adapted to specially constructed in- 
struments, the most recent development of which 
is the automatic pianoforte-player. But the most 
elaborate evolution from the little musical-box is 
that by which the effects of an orchestra are ob- 
tained — often for a penny in the slot. 

Musical Glasaea or Harmonica. The 
earliest form of this instrument for producing 
musical notes from glasses belongs to the middle 
of the 17th century, and was used at Nuremberg. 
On April 23rd, 174fi, Gluck, at the Little Theatre 
in the Haymarket, liondon, played a concerto on 
26 drinking gliisses tuned with spring water, accom- 
panied with the whole band, being a new instru- 
ment of his own invention.” Musical glasses be- 
came fashionable. Benjamin Franklin visited 
London in 1757 and devised an improvement. He 
ranged a series of bell-shaped glasses, the lower 
edges being dipped in a trough of water, on an 
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iron spindle which was revolved by a treadle. The 
sounds were produced by the lingers touching the 
wet rims. The deeper notes were on the left of 
the player, and the scale ascended on the right, 
the pitch being due to the size of the glasses. 
Franklin presented his new instrument to Marianne 
Davies, who won a European re|)utation as a per- 
former. Mozart and Beethoven both composed for 
the harmonica, but though still admired abroad, it 
failed to maintain its popularity in England. This 
may have been due to the bad effect it is said to 
produce on the nerves of the player, no substitute 
liaving been found for the human finger. 

Musk-Deer (^Moschus moschifents), an ab- 
errant artiodactyle ruminant from the mountainous 
piirts of Central Asia, constituting a subfamily of 
Cervidae (deer), or in some classifications a dis- 
tinct family. The limbs are long, the ears large, 
tiie average height at the shoulder is twenty inches, 
the coloration greyish-brown, becoming pilcr in 
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winter, and the long coarse hair is very brittle. 
They are generally met with singly in rocky places. 
Neitlier sex bears antlers ; the upper canines of the 
male are abnormally large, and curve downwards 
below the under-jaw. These animals are hunted 
for the musk of commerce, whicli is secreted by 
the males in a pouch in the abdomen. 

Musk-Duck, a popular name for Cairin<n. 
moschata, from Brazil and Paraguay, and Biziura 
lobata, from Australia, on account of the musky 
odour of the males. The former is often wrongly 
called tlie Muscovy Duck. 

Muskegon, capital of Muskegon county, 
Michigan, United States, on the Muskegon, four 
miles from Lake Michigan. Between the town and 
the lake the river is so wide that it is called Lake 
Muskegon, .and forms the best harbour on the 
e.astern shore of Lake Michigan. Besides iron- 
foundries, engineering works, and saw mills, the 
leading manufactures are flour, paper, furniture 
and pianos. Pop. (19(X)), 20,818. 

Musket, a smooth-bored, muzzle-loading small- 
arm, from which has slowly develoi)ed the modem 
rifle. The first British musket was the flint-lock 
that was famous as “ Brown Bess.** In Welling- 
ton’s day it weighed 1 1 lbs. 4 oz., and was 4 feet 
fij inches long without, and 6 feet long with, its 
biiyonet. The powder charge was 164 grains ; the 


bullet weighed 483 grains, and each man carried 60 
rounds of ammunition and three flints. “Brown 
Bess** remained in the service till 1842, when the 
percussion musket followed. The only difference 
was the substitution of the percussion for the 
flint-lock, and the consequent reduction of the 
weight of the musket by 4 oz., although at the 
same time the weight of the bayonet was increased 
by 6 oz. Muskets of this pfittem remained in use, 
except in rifle regiments, throughout the British 
army until 1851. 

Muskhoffean, one of the stock nicos of North 
America, whose domain originally comprised nearly 
the whole of the present states of Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi, with }>art.s of Florida and 
west I'enncssee, that is, most of the region between 
the Atlantic and the lower Mississippi river, and 
from the Gulf of Mexico to about 36*^ N. Tlie 
group trikes its name from the Muskhogi (Maskoki), 
cjUled Creeks by English writers, who were the 
cluef tribe of the Creek confederacy. [Creeks.] 
The other members of the family were the Chicka- 
sawR, Choctaws, and Scminolcs, nearly all now in 
Indian Territory, with a toUil population of over 
30,000, besides the (ixtinct or nearly extinct 
Alibarau, Apalachi, Koasati, Yamacraw, and Yamasi. 

Musk-Oz {(h ubox vioHChatm)^ .an al)err.int 
member of tlui Ox family, with alliiiities to the 
sheep, as its gcuieric name denotes. It is about> 
the .size of a small Highland ox. with brown hair 
n(iarly a y.ard long and woolly niider-l'ur (shed iji 
summer)." The horns are broad at the base and 
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.somewhat like those of the Caf>e Buffalo. Musk- 
oxen are found in small luirds in the western Iiemi- 
sphere between 60^ and S3'' N. They feed on 
gras.s, mo.ss, lichens, and t he young shof»ts of th(^ 
willow and pine. No special musk-gland is known 
to account for their musky odour. 

Musk-Shrew, a. name given to c.criain shrews 
from their musky odour, 'fhosc* f»f EuroptJ, 
ealled Desmans, constitute the genus Myogalc, and 
are .aqiuitic animals of rat-like* form, with webbed 
feet and compressed scaly tail, which serves as .a 
swimming organ. The snout is produced into a 
flexible proboscis, with whicli they probe the mud 
for their food — leeches, worms, and insect larva;. 
The Pyrene.an Desman {M. about eight, 

inches long, with a tail as long, has clicstnut fur; 
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the Common Desman (ilf. moschata)^ from southern 
Kussia is much larger. Botli are taken in large 
numbers for their skins, which arc of commercial 
value. The Indian Musk-shrews belong to the genus 
Crocidura, and their musky secretion is so strong that 
it is said they can infect liquor with a musky taste 
i>y merely passing over the bottle. Musky wine and 
beer are met with in India, but Jordon thinks this 
is caused by these animals infecting the corks before 
they are used. 

MubUu, a thin, fine, woven cotton fabric, the 
making of whicli originated at Mosul (whence its 
name). It was in great demarul in the Ejist indies 
(where muslins of extraordinary tenuity and light- 
ness are still woven, especially at Dccca), and was 
introdu(;ed into Scotland in 17H0. The manufacture 
of muslin is now an important industry in Great 
BriUiin and France. Muslins may be plain, figured, 
embroidered, colour- woven, or prinltsl. 

Musquash zihvthims), a large vole-like 

aquatic ro<lent ranging in North America fnmi Uio 
Grande to the Arctic rt‘gions. Tlui head and i»ody 
arc about a foot long, and the scaly tail nearly as 
much more. 'I'he fur— to obtain w'hich largo num- 
bers anj taken yearly — is uml»cr-browii above and 
grey bcilow. In sumrmjr they burrow in the banks, 
and in wintt'r buihl dome-like dwellings of sedge 
and grass plastertid with mud. They swim and dive 
well and feed on aquatJe V(‘getation. Musk -glands 
ar(‘ present in both sexes. 

Mussely the ]) 0 ]uil;ir name of t he Mytilidn% a 
family of i)ivalve molluse.s or “shell-fisli.” Tlie 
»Sea. Mus.s(!l (3ft/iilvs tululli) is imi>ortant as bait 
iind, though in less estetun than the oyster, is used 
as an article of <liet. It nuKus itself to stones, 
piers, bridges, piles, and the lik<% by a strong, 
<‘.oarse, yellowish hyssus or thrciad. The Horse 
Mussel modiola) lias tlie habit of Imrrow- 

iiig and is found from low watiu* to 1(K) fathoms. 
It is never employed for TmoiI. 'J’lie Date Shell 
< l/ithodomvs) occurs in the Mediterranean, wImtc 
it is eaten. It perforates limestone cliffs, and the 
marks left by the creature in bygone ages in the 
i'olutnns of the temple of .Serapis at Pozzuoli, near 
Naples, aiH? eonelusive proof of a eluinge of level in 
t be eoa.st within modern times. 'J’be Uiver Mussel 
( Ciiio wanjaritifrra), of the Unionidie family, met 
with in streams in Si’-otland, supplies the Briti.sh 
ptiarls and is largely listed ns bait. The edible 
mussels are reatlily alTeetCil by })oisonous wjuste 
products, often to a dangerous <legr<;e, and the 
utmost care must t.herefore be okserved in their 
use. 

Musselburgfll, a town of Mid Lothian, Scot- 
land, t) miles K. of E<linburgh. at the mouth of the 
Esk, wliicli divides it from Fisherrow. The river is 
spanned liy a Homan footbridge still in excellent 
preservation. 'J'ho chief manufactures comprise 
paper, nets, leather, sail-cloth, and oil-cakes. It is 
the site of Lori'tto School and JMnkie House, where 
the w’ouiided in the battle of Pinkie (1547) were 
tended, and has a quaint tolkKith in the High 
Street. David Macbeth Moir (“ Delta ”) the author 
of Mamiv Wauch, and John Burnet, the pointer and 


engraver, were natives. The links, on which a 
race-course has been laid down, are more cele- 
brated for golf. About one mile to the south, 
beautifully situated on the heights above the 
stream, is Inveresk, where Alexander Carlyle 
(“Jupiter”) was parish minister from 1748 till his 
death in 1805. Pop. of Musselburgh (1901), 11,704. 

Musset, Louis Charles Alfred de, poet, 
was born in Paris on December 11th, 1810, and 
educated lat the (’ollege Henri IV. He early trans- 
lated De Quincey’s Ojmnn-Eater (1828), and con- 
tributed verses to provincial papers in 1830. His 
first distinguished volume, Vn t^wdacle dan» nn 
Fauteuil, api>eared tw’o years later. In 1833 he 
joined tlie staff of the Jtevue dea Deux Monde», 
publishing in its pages Folia (1833), Andre del 
Sartif (1848), and Lea Caprieee de Maruvn/ne (1851)’ 
His intimacy with George Sand followed, and 
resulted in the Italian tour with the (]uarrel that 
ended their liaison. In 1835 appeared Lueic, La 
jVnit de Mai, J.a Nuit de Dveembre, and other 
poetic otfuBions, and, in prose, IjCs Cmifemom d'un 
Enfant du Sieele (1830). In 1850 he collected his 
poems into JV volume, which jilaced his reputation 
on so firm a basis that he was elected two years 
later to t he Academy. He died in Paris on May 
2nd, 1857. 

Mustard, the sub-genus Sinapis of the cru- 
ciferous genus lirassica, distinguished by its 
spreading sepals. It includes several British 
species, among which fire B. nigra, tlio black 
mustard, and B. alba, the white mustard, differing, 
among other characters, in the colour of their 
seeds. 'J'ho seedling plants of B. alba .arc eaten 
with cress as a salad. It is cultivated in Essex 
and Cambridgeshire, as is Ji. nlrfra in Lincoln- 
.shire and York.slnro, for its seeds. 'J’lie pun- 
gency and oflour of mustard are due to the action 
of an albuminoid ferment myrosin, occurring in 
both sjiecies, in \ho. luescnco of water upon other 
princijiles which they cont.aiii. These arc sinigrin 
(Cj„HigKNS.On,) in black mustard, and sinalbin 
CCj,„ll 44 N.^SjjOj(j) in white. In the former case the 
voi.'itilt? essential oil of mustard is developed ; but 
in tlie latter another non-volatile but equally rube- 
facient compound results. Tlie use of luu.stard, 
both as a condiment and in medicine, dates at 
least from the time of Hippocrates. I'lie seeds are 
now crushed and the Hour is sifted from the husk. 
It is very commonly adulterated with flour, turmeric 
being added to preserve its yellow colour. The 
seed of the Indian species, li. juncca, is largely 
imported. The oil expressed from this species, 
known as mustard-seed oil, is employed in India in 
cooking and for lamps. 

Mustard Oils. The volatile oil obtained 
from mustard seeds consists chiefly of a compound 
known as allyl isosulphocyanide CgH.^’ClNS. The 
name, however, was extended to the whole class 
of compounds which contain the group -CNS, and 
which closely resemble ordinary mustard oil in 
their generic properties. This compound is a 
liquid which boils at 15 1” C., possesses a disagree- 
able smell, and blisters the skin. It has acquired 
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additional interest owing to its producing the 
phenomenon, which is known in photography as 
reversal. 

ICastelidaB, a family of Bear-like Carnivora, 
with three sub- families, of which the types are the 
Badger, Otter, and Weasel. 

Musulinany the Persian form of the Arabic 
itfw/fZ/w, transliterated also Moslem^ one who pro- 
fesses submission (islam) to the Mohammedan faith ; 
a follower of Mohammed. The plural is Musul- 
mans (not “ men,’* which is obviously ridiculous). 

Matey (1) a clip or weight of brass, hard wood* 
or ivory used to modify the tone of the violin and 
other stringed instruments by slipping it over the 
bridge ; (2) a pear-shaped leather pad, placed in 
the bell of a trumpet or other wind instrument to 
deaden the sound. 

Matinyy in a naval or military sense, active 
disobedience to, or revolt against, autiiority, or the 
use by persons in the naval or military service of 
traitorous or disrespectful words against the sove- 
reign or members of the royal family. The punish- 
ments for various mutinous acts are prescribed in 
the Articles of War. Mutiny, in a more gcneml 
.sense, means unlawful resistance to any constituted 
authority, especially at sea. 

Mutiny Act. [Army.] 

Muttra, a district and its capital in the North- 
West Provinces of British India. 'fhe district 
oc.cupies an area of 1,15:1 s(iuare miles along the 
bunks of the Jumna, being bounded on the S. by 
Agru, on the N. by Aligarh and Gurgaon, on the 
W. by Bhartpur, and on the E. by M«anipuri anrl 
I'ltah. The surface, o.xccpt in the south-we.st, is 
uniformly level. The agricultural products are 
.scanty, although the .soil towards the ca.st is ro- 
markaldy rich, but enough is grown in the way of 
cereals, pulse, and cott on to keep the poi)uIation, 
almost entirely Jlindu, in fair prosperity. The 
climate is liable to great extremes, and the Jurnna, 
sometimes an ex[)anse of mud, sometimes a wide- 
spread flood, adds to the general unhealthiness. 
The central portion of the district is one of th(^ 
most sacred spots in India as being the home of 
Krishna, the favourite Hindu god, and Balurama, his 
brother. Here, too, Buddhism took its ri.se. ]*op. 
( 1 901 ), 76:i,221. The city of Muttra stands on the 
right bank of the Jumna, JIO miles above Agra. 
Its antiquity must be considerable, and even in 
A.n. 40n it was an important Buddhist centre. For 
this reason the Mohammedan conquerors more 
than once laid a heavy hand on the place, and 
destroyed many temples and monasteries, but it is 
still the goal of thousand.s of pilgrims. The 
British cantonments lie outside the city. Pop. 
(1901), G0,042. 

Muzaffamagar, capital of the district of the; 
same name, Meerut division of the Nortli-Wcst 
Provinces, India, 70 miles N. by E. of I)(;lhi, 790 
feet above the sea. Its principal trade i.s in agri- 
cultural produce. It was founded in by a son 
of Muzafiar Khan Khanjahan in the reign of the 
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Emperor Shah Jahan. Pop. (1901), 23,444. The 
DISTRICT has an area of 1,058 square miles. The 
chief crops are wheat, })ulse, cotton and sugar- 
cane. Pop. (1901), 877,984. 

Muzaffarpuy, capital of cn. district of the same 
name, Patna in vision of Bcngjil, India, on the right 
bank of tlie Little Gandak, 30 miles N . by E. of 
Patna. It is a clean, well-constructt;d towii, with 
large bazaars, wliere markets arc hehl daily. Pop. 
(1901), 45,017. The district has an area of 3,00:i 
square miles. The land in the north is marshy, in 
the centre low and liable to inundation, and in the 
south mostly high Jind somewhat undulating, the 
soil consisting of rich mould and sand. The 
Icjiding manufactures arc indigo, saltpetre, opium 
and tobacco. Pop. (1901), 2,740,009. 

Wya. a genus of bivalve shells containing M. 
arenaria and related species. M. Arenaria is the 
common clam of most parts of America. 

Myall, the Au.stralian acacia, of whicli there 
are several varieties. 4’he trees furnish a hai*d, 
scented wood, much userl for tobacco-pipes and by 
turners. From its fragrance the Victoriiin Myjdl 
(yf. homalophylla) is popularly known as \iolet. 
wood. 'J'ho timber of A. acuminata of West Aus- 
tralia, which has a raspberry scent, makes durable 
]K)sts and good charcoal. The wood of A. glau- 
eescens, thougli prettily marked, is less fragrant. 

Mycelium, the vegetative j)art of a fungus, 
serving similar physiologictil purposes to roots in 
attaching the jdant to its substratunj and in taking 
in nutriment. Its typical form is that of branch- 
ing filaments (liyphae), with or without transverse; 
partitions, sometimes in parasitic forms, pulling 
out minute suckcr-liko branches (haustoria) whi(;h 
penetrate the cells of living host-plants. B(;sti!ig 
reserve-stor<;s resembling tubers, and known as 
sclcrotia, with thickcncel external w'alls, occur on 
some mycclia, as in ergot. In other cases, such 
as Agaricus nxdlcus, tliick mycelial strands, or 
“sclerotia with growing points " arc formed, which 
are known as Khizomorpha, and in this particular 
sjK;cics ramify beneath the bark of the j)inc tree, 
the mushroom-liko fruotitica.tion being perhai>s 
several feet distant from tlie t ree. Another (Umsc; 
mycelial structure, known as mycorhiza, occurs in 
the trufllc Elaphomyces, and other fungi, round the 
roots of various trees, including conifers and ciqad- 
iferac. This mycorhiza i)revent.s the formation by 
the tree of its normal root-hair, anrl is believ(;d by 
Frank to be in a condition of symbiosis with the 
tree, performing for it tljc function of absorption 
othcrwi.se carried onl>y root-hairs. In the cultiva- 
tion of the musliroom the mycelium is popularly 
termed “spawn.” 

MycenSB, a very ancient city of Greece, fabled 
to have been founded by Perseus on a crag to 
the N.E. of Argolis, in tlie Peloponn(;sus. In the 
Homeric period, it was the capitiil of Greece and 
the home of Agamemnon. The existing remains, 
fully explored by .Schliemann and 'J’sountfis, reveal 
interesting triioes of Cyclof)ean arul Achaian archi- 
tecture, such as the Gate of Lions and the Treasury 
of Atreus. Vases, weapons, personal ornaments of 
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gold, death-masks, and other relics of primitive 
civilisation have been found by the excavators, 
most of them showing a closer affinity to Oriental 
than to Greek art. The city was destroyed by the 
Argives as early as 408 B.C., and has never since 
been inhabited. 

Kyddletont Sir Hugh, engineer of the New 
Kiver, was born at Galch Hill, Denbighshire, 
Wales, in 1651) or 1500. He was sent to London to 
learn the goldsmiths’ trade, and carried on business 
successfully in Basinghall Street throughout his 
life ; he was also prosperous in the new trade 
of cloth-making. In 1003 he became M.P. for 
Denbigh, which he represented for many years. In 
1605 and 1606 Acts of Parliament had been passed 
authorising the bringing of water from Chad well 
and Amwell, in Hertfordshire, in order to improve 
the water supply of London ; but no attempt was 
nuide to give (dfect to them. Myddleton offered 
t(i carry out the work, and began operations on 
April 2 1st, 1609. In spite of enormous difficulties, 
the artificial channel, which followed a winding 
course of 38 miles, was completed in 1613. In 
1620 ho began the work of reclaiming land from 
the sea at Brading Harbour, in the Isle of Wight. 
He was created a baronet on October 191 h, 1622, 
and died in London on December 10th, 1631. 

KyelitiSf inflammation of the spinal marrow 
(Greek myclos, “ marrow ”), is a disease which some- 
limes results from exposure to cold, and may sujkji- 
vene upon caries of the vertobra;, 1 he spinal (!ord from 
its positiorj in the spinal canal iKiing particularly 
liable to involvement in cases of vertebral disease. 
The symptoms vary according to the jiiart of the 
spinal cor<l affected. Both sensation and (>ower of 
movement are usually implicated, and these symp- 
toms are generally (jspecially manifested in the 
lower limbs, producing paraplegia, though the arms 
also jnay be attacked ; wben one side of the spinal 
cord is especially involved, ibc symptoms arc ]>ar- 
ticularly developed on one side of the body. l*ain 
is not usually a marked symptom ; there is rather 
loss of sensibility as a rule ; there may be, however, 
a feeling of coiistrictitm, jus of a banrl drawn tightly 
round the body, in the situation corresponding to 
the superior limit of the portion of spinal cord which 
is affected. Bed-sores Jire apt to develop, and 
troubh* in connection with the bladder not infre- 
quently aris(‘8. Acute myelitis is a serious disease, 
wliich frecpiently terminates fatally. In the milder 
form of the malady, recovery may occur, but some 
degree of paralysis is usually left behind. 

Mygalei tlie largest of all the true spiders. It 
is met with in tropical South America, especially 
Brazil, Surinam, and Cayenne, and is peculiar in 
possessing four breathing organs instead of the 
now usual two. It is two inches long, and when 
standing with outspread legs, covers a space nearly 
one foot square. It occupies the clefts of trees and 
crevices of rocks and stones. Nocturnal in habits, 
it preys upon insects, and even on birds, from which 
circumstance it is known as the Bird-Catching 
Spider (if. avicularia). Henry Walter Bates, the 
naturalist of the Amazons, once found two birds 


in a web stretched across a hole in a tree, one 
already dead, and the other — on which the spider 
was lying — dying shortly afterwards. He also 
saw little Indian children leading about one of 
these giants as a plaything, with a string round its 
middle. 

Xylodon^ a gigantic fossil sloth, the remains 
of which have been found in the Pleistocene of 
North and South America. Along with other huge 
creatures of kindred edentates of past ages, they 
have been grouped as the Gravigrada, or Heavy- 
footed Sloths. A skeleton found at Buenos Ayres, 
measured 11 feet from the front of the skull to 
the root of the tail. Such animals, obviously, could 
not have the tree-climbing habits of their present- 
day representatives, but it may be supposed that 
they uprooted trees and so obtained nourishment 
from their abundant foliage. 

Mynai a bird of t he Indian genus Acridotheres 
of the Starling family. The bill is short, strong, 
and slightly rounded at the ridge ; the powerful 
feet have strong toes ; the tail is round, and the 
head more or less crested. A. tristis^ the Common 
Myna, is about 10 inches long with bhack and brown 
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plumage, with some white on the wings, tail, and 
under-surface. These birds feed on insects, fruit, 
and grain, and prefer the neighbourhood of towns 
and villages to wooded places. They are frequently 
kept as pets, and are said to excel parrots in imita- 
ting the human voice. The same has been said of 
birds of the allied genus Gracula (Linn.), in which 
the head bears yellow wattles behind the ears. They 
also arc called Mynas. Gracula religiosa i.s fairly 
common as a cag(^-bird in Great Britain. 

Myngs, Sir Christopher, vice-admiral, was 
born in Saltbonse village, Norfolk, England, in 
1625. Bred a sailor be entered the navy, and in 
1653 was captain of the EHzahetli^ which, after a 
sharp action, brought a fleet of Dutch merchant- 
men, convoyed by two men-of-war, into the Downs, 
an affair that gave him great credit. In 1655 ho 
was appointed to the Mar»ton Moor, and served for 
several years in the West Indies. He was promoted 
vice-admiral in 1661, and next year took part in 
the bjittle of Lowestoft, his conduct in which 
gained him a knighthood. During the first three 
days of the prolonged battle off the North Foreland 
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in 16G5 Myngs was absent. On the fourth day 
(June 4th), however, he led the van, engaging Dc 
Liefde, the Dutch vice-admiral, whose vessel was 
dismasted. The fight continuing to be stubbornly 
contested. Sir Christopher was fatally wounded, and 
died in London on the 10th of June. His son, 
Chbistopheb Myngs, commanded the Namiur in 
tlie battle of Malaga (1704), was Commissioner of 
the Navy at Portsmouth (1708), and died in 1725. 

Myopia. [Eye. (Errors of Eefrdction.)'] 

Myosin* a proteid substance which occurs in 
muscle, from which it may be extracted by water 
and afterwards precipitated by salt. In most of 
its chemical characters it closely resembles ordinary 
blood fibrin. It appears to exist in muscle in a 
dissolved state, and probably to its coagulation is 
partly due the phenomenon of rigor mortis or death 
stiffening. 

Myriapoda, a class of animals belonging to the 
phylum Arthropoda. The members of this group 
each consist of n head followed by a considerable 
number of somites, or segments, which are all similar 
to one another. Each of these has one or two pairs 
of jointed legs, the former being the case in the 
Centipedes, and the latter in tlm Millipedes. The 
head is armed with three pairs of appendages : the 
antennui or feelers, and two pairs of jaws, known 
jis mandibles and maxillm. 'J’he myriapods all live 
on land and breathe by air-tubes or “tracheae” 
running throughout the liody. 'Phe Millipedes are 
vegetarian and harmless and t.he Centipedes car- 
nivorous and venomous. The class is divided into 
two orders, the Diplopoda or Chilognatha, includ- 
ing the Millipedes, and|tho Chilopodaor (/(Jiitipedes. 
'J’he remarkable genus Peripatus was once included 
hero, but is now relegated to a separate class, the 
Protracheata. 

MyrmeleontidaB, a family of insects belong- 
ing to the class Neuroptera and including the “ Ant- 
lions.” 

Myrmidons, a people inhabiting the south of 
Thessaly, who aecompanied Achilles to the 'Projan 
war. Their name has been variously explained. 
According to one conjecture, Jupiter i)eoplcd Thes- 
saly by traihslorining ants into men (Greek, myrnwXy 
“ an ant ”). Another account has it that they were 
so named by Actor, their king, who thus honoured 
his father, Myrmido, one of Jupiter’s numerous 
sons. Strabo, founding on the evident resemblance 
of the words, favours the ant theory, but contends 
that it was bestowed upon them to mark their 
indu.stry. Nowatlays the word is most commonly 
applied to policemen and other limbs of the law 
because of their zeal and ubiquity. 

Myrobalans* the astringent drupaceous 
(drupe =s stone fruit) fruits of various species of 
Terminalia and Emblica, imported from India for 
tanning and calico-printing. Terminalia is a genus 
of trees belonging to the cfilycifloral order Cembre- 
taeeae, the chief species employed being T. Chebula, 
the Chebulic, 2\ citrina^ the Citrine, and 2\ 
Eellericat the Bedda nut, Belleric or bastard iiiyro- 
balans. The immature or unripe fruits are known 
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as black rayrobalans. Emhliea ofieinalis^ the 
source of Emblic myrobalans, is an entirely distinct 
plant, being a large tre(% the only species of a 
genus of Euphorbiacea*. In India its bark is also 
used in tanning. Myrobalans yield permanent 
bhick and yellow dyes, valuable to the calico- 
printer. 

M3rr01lic Acid* is a moroher of the group 
of compounds known as glucosides, and exists, 
combined with potash, in the seeds of black 
mustard. It forms silky needles which, by boiling 
with baryta, or under the iniluencc! of a special 
ferment (myrosin) also present in the seeds, de- 
compose into mustard oil, acid potassium sulphate, 
and glucose, according to the equation 
t5ioH,80i„KNS2 = C.,H5CNS + IIKSO^ + CfiHi.O,.. 

Myrrh* a fragrant gum-rosin, the produce of 
several species of Balsainodendron, a genus of the; 
order Terebinthaceaj, natives of Somalih'ind and 
.south-west Arabia. The chief species seem to 
Ji. Myrrha^ Ji. Ojwhahnmuni and 11. Kafal, small 
spinous shrubs. Myrrh is collected in Somfililiuid. 
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and round Ilarrar, brought to Bcrbera, .and shipped 
thence to Aden and Bombay ; but the Somalis also 
cross over and collect myrrh on the hills cast of 
Aden. It exudes from the cracks in the trunk 
near the root. All myrrh now comes from Aden or 
Bombay, tlie names I’urkey or African, Arabian, 
Siam, or Persian, only indicating quality. Myrrii 
occurs in irregular sub- translucent, reddish-yellow 
or reddish-brown tears, Jironiatic .and bitter. It 
contains a gum soluble in water, a resin sometimes 
amounting to 27 per cent., .and a heavy volatile oil, 
sometimes 3 per cent. It was used by the aiuihuils 
as 'incen.se, as an unguent and a rKjrfuriie .and in 
cmbfilming. The offering of rnyrrh, with gold .and 
frankincense, by the British Sovenugn in theCh.apel 
Koyal on the Feast of the Epiph.any, in commemo- 
ration of that of the Magi to Our Lord, datcjs at 
least from the time of Edward 1. In medicine 
myrrh is chiefly used with .aloes and iron. It seems 
to act specially on the mucous membrane, increas- 
ing appetite and facilitating digestion. 
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Myrtle {Myrtus commimin), a native of western 
Asia, naturalised in the Mediterranean region. It 
is the only representative in Europe of the con- 
siderable and widespread genus which gives its 
name to the large calyeifloral order Myrtacejc, an 
order which includes tlu; gum-trees {JCucalyptn*), 
the Clove (^Evgenia), and the Brazil-nut 
lelia). The myrtle is a low-growing shrub, with 
evergreen, opposite, simple, dark-green leaves, 
studded with transliKjent glands containing a 
fragrant essential oil, and having well-marked infni- 
marginal veins, 'J’he white, sweet-scented llowers 
are on short axillary stalks, have an inferior ovary, 
five sepals, five ]H!tals, indefinite stamens, and a 
long slender style?. Tin; fruit is a purplish berry. 
'J’he myrtle is fairly hardy in the south of England. 
By the ancients it was held sacred to Ventis, and 
iiiyrth? wr(;aths were worn by the victors in the 
Olympian gam«?s ami l)y the Athenian magistracy. 
A fragrant astringent extract, known as Eau (Tange^ 
is distilled from the flowers and the leaves arc 
used in sachet- powders and other perfumery. 

Mysiaf in ancit?nt geography, the name given 
to a. territory in the north-west of Asia Minor, 
bounded on the N. by the l*r(»j»ontis (?Sea of 
Marmora), on the E. by Bithynia, on the S. by 
Phrygia and Lydia, and on the W. by the Aegean. 
The 'iVoad — the? narrow .strip bordering tin? Hell(?.s- 
pont (Dardanelles) was soinetiines excluded from 
its limits. J’lie chief mountains were Olympus 
((5,000 feet) in tli<? north ami Temnus in the south, 
and the principal rivt'rs the llhymlacus ami Cai(;us 
(Bakir-J ehui). The lea<ling towns wen? Pcrganinra 
( Bergamu), (’yzic.us and Adramyttiuin (Adrarnyti). 
The country is believed to have been colonised from 
Greece*, but. the point is not frt'e from olwcurity. 
'I’he Mysians were allies of the Trojans. They 
were subdued by (’nesus (about 550 ii.c.) and 
suc<;essively passed un<ler the rule of the Persians, 
Alexander the Great n.o.) and the Syrians. 
On the ilefeat of Antioebus the Great (P.K) n.c.) 
they wi?ro hamlc<l over to a local dynristy, on the 
extinction of wliich th(\v were merged in the 
Uonuin j)rovince of Asia ami gradually vanished 
from the stage of history. 

MySOrSf or Maisuk {Malw^h A.wm=“ BnflFalo 
demon ”), a native state in southern India, entirely 
siirrounded by British territory. It extends over 
21, 7251 s(|iiaro miles, occupying a lofty plateau 2,(H.K.) 
feet above the sea h’vcl, with a slope towards the 
Bay of Bengal, into which the Cauvery, 'I’ungablia- 
dra, Krishna, the Northern and iSouthcrn Penner, 
llagari, and Palar rivers discharge themselves. The 
jnea is divisible into two distinct puts, tla? hill- 
country, or Malnad, marked l)y isolated rocks (^drug') 
that attain a height of over 4,()(K) feet, such ns 
Nandidrug, Savamhug, on whicli strong fortresses 
wen* often built, and the plain, or Maidnn, an iin- 
<lulating expanse thickly populated and w’ell culti- 
vated. The climate, owing to the elevation, is 
mild and healthy, and the soil yields all the pro- 
ducts of India with many of the temperate zone, 
such as apples, peaches, and strawberries. Drought 
is the one .serious drawback, and to guard against 
it 20,000 bulks or lakes have been made in various 


parts, yet in spite of this famine not seldom pre- 
vails, the visitation of 1876-8 being quite appalling 
in its severity. Gold-mining has been revived, but 
the manufacture of rugs and carpets, the smelting 
of iron, and the production of jewellery, are the 
chief industries. Pop. (1001), 5,538,482. Mysore, 
the ancient capital, stands in a valley at the foot 
of the Chamundi Hill ten miles S. by W. of Seringa- 
patarn. It consists of fairly well-built and spacious 
streets, covering some three square miles, and at 
the .south is erected the vast quadrangular fortress, 
enclosing the palace of the Maharajah, who, how- 
ever, rc.sides chiefly at Bangalore, the a<lininis- 
trative centre of the state. In the eastern suburbs 
are the British residency and the European quarter. 
Carpet- weaving is the chief industry. Pop. (1001), 
68 , 111 . 

MystagOgne, literally, one who initiates into 
or interprets mysteries. In ancient Greece the 
word described the priest who prepared candidates 
for initiation into the several mysteries of the 
religion, especially those observed at Elcusis. The 
word was also ap])lied, in the early Christian church, 
to the clergy wlio pref)ared for baptism, confirma- 
tion, and the eiicbarist, which were regarded as the 
sficrcd my.stcries of tlie Christifin Church. More 
loosely, the term has been used of the official who 
keeps the church relicts and exhibits them to 
visitors. 

Mysteries, in the religion of ancient Greece, 
were ceremonies of an exceptionally sacred clia- 
racter, j>artifipation in which was preceded by a 
course of spe(;ial jueparation cjillcd initiation. 
Tin? initiated w(ire not permitted to divulge what 
they .saw and hoard, so that any information con- 
cerning the mysteries is, for the most part, derived 
from Christian writers. ]t is probable that — at 
least in th(?ir full dcvcloimicnt and highest form — 
they represent a struggle after a dee])er and more 
satisfying form of lielief than any afforded by the 
iw)pular religion of Greece. The myalrm looked 
forw'ard to a future life because he believed that 
the divine knowle<lgt? coinnuinicated at Kleusis had 
placed him outsiile and above the conditions of 
material existence. And this higher knowledge 
wjis not the privilege of a few favoured individuals; 
the mysteries W’cre open to all wdio vroiiUl submit 
to the severe and tedious process of initiation. 
The most celebrated my.steries w'ere the Elcusinian, 
in wdiich the worship t)f Demetcr and Perseifiione 
became associated with that of Dionysus. The 
stories of Demcter and Persephone were originally 
nature-myths, explaining the vicissitudes of the 
seasons; hut in the Eleusinian wor.sbip the primary 
meaning appears to have been lost sight of. and 
perhaps the secret loro and ineffable rites alluded 
to in the Hymn to Demetcr, the hwros logo» of 
Eleusis, embodied some new interpretation of the 
divine tjile. The Eleusinian mysteries were cele- 
brated on 22nd and 23rd Boedroniion (September). 
They included the dramatic representation of 
incidents in the lives of the deities worshipped, the 
exhibition of relics connected with their history, 
the delivery of oracular utterances and the chanting 
of traditional songs. During the solemn procession 
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from Athens which preceded these ceremonies the j 
enthusiasm of the worsiiippers was raised to the i 
higliest pitch by means of constant worship at | 
shrines along the way; and the awe-inspiring 
character of the subsequent ritual resulted in a 
state of tension and excitement very foreign to the 
ordinary character of Greek worship. The Orphic 
mysteries, though closely allied to the Eleusinitin, 
soon passed into the hands of an inferior class of 
mendicant priests, and are condemned by Plato i 
as demoralising. During the decay of Greek | 
civilisation the Neo-Platonists exercised their i 
ingenuity in inventing recondite mecanings for the | 
symbolic observances. In the last stage of their 
existence even tlie better class of mysteries had 
^Icgenerated into licentious orgies. 


constitute a complete cycle of Bible history. 
In 1264 — a date probably earlier than the com- 
position of any of these plays — Pope Urban IV. 
endeavoured to restore the sacred character of the 
mysteries by making them an integral part of the 
Corpus Christ! fe.->tival, which was then instituted, 
It remains to mention a form of dramatic enter- 
tainment which may have had some share in 
shaping the destinies of the miracle. This was 
the literary monastic drarai'i, which grew up in 
imitation of the “comedies” of Hroswitha (firm 
920-68), a nun of Gandersheim, in Brunswii'k. 
Plays of this class were sometimes acted by the 
children of a convent or monastery school ; such, 
for example, was the play of St. Catherine per- 
formed at Dunstable in 1110. Amongst the 
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Mysteries, or Miracle-Plays, medimval reli- 
gious dramas. (They arc not to be confu.sed with 
the word as used in the preceding article.) Strictly, 
tli(j word should be spelt viuteri/, as it is derived 
from the Latin ministerivm, a craft, or occupa- 
tion, and was applied to those plays which were 
I»erformed by the guilds. They were acted by 
hiy associations, especially the craft guilds in their 
lialls. We possess three collections of English 
plays of this type : the I'ownley plays, believed 
to have been acted at the fairs of Woodkirk, 
tiear Wakefield, in the 13th or 14th century ; 
the Chester plays, dating from about 1400, and 
t'oventry plays, which, for the most part, belong to 
the 15th and IGth centuries. All these are what 
arc called “collective mysteries” — },e, each con- 
‘**ists of a group of plays, which, taken together, 


various countries of Europe, in each of which the 
growth of th(i drama took a somewhat different 
course, Prance requires syiecial mention, on account 
' of the secular characteristics which were niain- 
I tained through the influence of the and 

i vi&nestTcUy who corresponded to the iioman m\mi. 
In France, theatrical performances were mostly in 
the hands of tlnee great lay fraternities ; tlie 
Bazoche (foundcii 1303), the Confrerio dc la 
Passion, and the Enfans sans 8ouci, whose sottlm 
and farces were in many respects an antic.i pal-ion 
of the regular drama. Such plays as (iriseWs 
(1395) and Manirc Pierre Palelin (1480) supply 
: import.ant landmarks in the development of dram.'itic 
j jirt. Throughout western Europe the modern 
i dnima w’as developed from the miracle-play through 
j the morality -2)lay, in which allegorical x>crsoiiages 
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representing certain virtues and vices took the 
place of the characters from Scripture or sacred 
history; their popularity was ensured by the 
ludicrous behaviour of such characters as the Devil 
and his attendant, Vice. Afterwards historical, 
and then purely fictitious, characters were intro- 
duced side by side witii the symbolical figures. 
John Hey wood (d. circa 1580) was the first drama- 
tist in England who set the latter entirely aside ; 
but though the advance through the preliminary 
stages was so mucli more rapid in France, it was 
in England alone that the romantic drama was 
destined to reach its full development. 

Xysticisnif a form of religious life which con- 
sists in an elTort to rise above the sphere of fini- 
tude, imperfection, and error, and enter into direct 
communion with tll(^ Divine lleing. It is often 
confused with doctriiuis and tmidencies which are 
utterly foreign and even hostile to its ultimate pur- 
j)ose, such as theosophy and symbolism ; the reason 
is that these things, although not <»f tlie essence of 
mysticism, frequently are conjoined with it. Mysti- 
cism is a most, important and stable element in 
most Efustcirn religions ; amongst the various Orien- 
tal types iSufisni is perhaps the most remarkable 
and tile iin)st int(jresting. In the West, mysticism 
has had to cont(Uul with the practical iient in- 
lieritcd from Koman civilisation, which received a 
fresliim|H'f.us from the immigration of the northern 
races; and luirc it has ha<l a rm)re varied history, 
blosMuning with reiujwed vigour, often fis a reaction 
against scepticism or ratiomilising, under a peace- 
ful ecclesiastical organisation, or in times of politi- 
cal uplu^aval when the individual was forced back 
upon himself, and withering in the uncongenial 
atmosphere of so(jial activity and material progress. 
To Nifo-riatonisrn, itstilf strongly impregnated with 
Oriental rnodcfs of thought, is diie directly or 
tlirougli circuitous chanmtls tlie mysticism both of 
CJatholic and 3*rotestant Europe. The works of 
Dionysius tlie Areopagitc arc tlie link coniuHding 
the Neo-Platonists with the medianval mystics. 
Mediieval myst icism, as handled by such men as 
»St. ]ierii:ird of Clairvaux, Hugo of .St. Victor, Bona- 
veiitura, and Thomas i\ Kenipis, may be regarded 
as the complement of scholastieism, supplying the 
ilcvotitmal element, with its corresponding theory, 
whilst the schoolmen worked out a system of 
rafiiuial theology on the basis of Church dogma. 
On the other hand, the German mysticism of the 
Mill ami loth centuries was a distinct effort to 
break away from ecclesiastical triwlition ; the aim 
of Meister Eckhart (1260 — 1H29) and bis followers 
was not so much to accommodate mysticism to 
Church doctrine as to reconcile this with their own 
Pantlieistic views. To the school of Eckhart be- 
longed Suso (1295 — 1306), Taulor (1300 — 61), in 
whom mysticism took a curiously practical lient, 
Ruysbroeck (1293 — 1381), and the anonymous 
author of the l)eut»chc Thvologic, which exercised a 
powerful influence over the iniml of Luther. Since 
the Reformation, mysticism has ap|)eared amongst 
men professing every shade of religions belief, in a 
variety of forms which it is impossible to reduce to 
any common principle. That which has arisen 


within the Roman Church — represented by St. 
Theresa (1515 — 82), St. John of the Cross, and the 
Spanish and French Quietists — has been marked 
by a complete absence of speculative tendencies, 
combined with a genuine spirit of devotion and a 
somewhat over-imaginative fervour. The mystical 
theories of Jacob Boehme (1575--1624), the extra- 
ordinary shoemaker of Gorlitz, have influenced 
thinkers of the highest capacity, such as Schelling, 
Hegel, and Coleridge. The so-called Cambridge 
Platonist.s arc reckoned among the mystics, and 
William Law (1686 — 1761) was a disciple of 
Boehme; but in England mysticism has seldom 
found a congenial soil. 

Mj^enSf Danikl, portrait painter, was born at 
The Hague, Holland, about 1.590 and probably was 
educated in the School of Michicl Van Mierevcldt. 
at Delft. In 1618 he came to England, wiiere he 
received the patronage of James I., and was made 
King’s Painter on the accession of Charles I. On 
the arrival of Van Dyck, My tens begged leave to 
return to Holland, where he died in 1642. His 
portraits include James, Marquis of Hamilton, 1622, 
(Hampton Court and Knolo) ; Lioned Cranfiehl, Earl 
of Middlesex, 1623 (Knole) ; Lodovick Stuart, Duke 
of Richmond, 162.3 (Hampton Court) ; the Countess 
of Newcastle, 1624 (Duke of Portland); Charles L, 
1627 (Turin Gallery) ; Charles I., 1629, and Henri- 
etta Maria, 1680; Charles J., Henrietta Maria and 
the dwarf Sir Jeffrey Hudson, with horses, dogs, and 
servants (versions at Windsor Castle, Serlby, and 
Knowslcy). 

Mythology! the science which deals with 
myths. Tylor defini^s myth as “ sham history, the 
fictitious narrative of events that never happened.” 
His books {IVijuUive Culture and Marly Mufory of 
Mankind) are invaluable to the student, for they 
contain myths from all parts of the globe, with 
exact rcfenuiccs to the authorities whence they arc 
taken, and where further information may be found. 
Wlicn the term “mythology” first came into use, it 
was jipplied to tlic stories told about the gods of 
ancient Greece and Roru(s tlien extended to those 
of all Aryan peoples, and is now employed for my tlis 
in general ; for it has been found that nearly all the 
classic myths have their counterparts among races 
of low culture at the present day. Andrew Lang, 
one of the greatest authorities on the subject, 
arranges myths under the following heads : — (1) 
Lhnne Mythg^ dealing with the origin of the gods 
and heroes. (2) Vomwgonic Myiln dealing with the 
origin of the universe and of this earth in particular. 
(3) Myths of the Origin of Man. Some of these are 
based' on the idea of creation; others on that of 
evolution. (4) Myth^ of tite Arts, such as the in- 
vention of letters by Cadmus. (5) Myths of the 
Stars, which are commemorated in the names of 
the constellations. (6) Myths of the Sun and Moon, 
with their relationship to each other. (7) Myths of 
the Origin of Fire. With the subject-matter thus 
arranged, one may go on to acquaintance with the 
myths themselves. Those of the Aryan nations may 
well be taken first, special attention being paid to 
those of Greece and Rome, for which the l>est 
authorities will be the classic poets. In studying 
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myths of other peoples their sacred writings (if any 
such exist) should be examined and compared with 
other scriptures. The problem of mythology, is to 
account for the extraordinary stories told about the 
gods and the search for the solution is full of in- 
terest. The idea of revelation is precluded by the 
nature of some of these stories, which could not 
possibly have originated with the Greeks of historic 
times, for at a very early date some explanation of 
them was felt to be necessary, though no satisfac- 
tory one could be found. But if one imagines 
primitive man occupied with the questions of the 
origin and destiny of the race, and considers his 
tendency to attribute powers similar to his own to 
brute beasts, and life and intelligence to the powers 
of Nature, there will be no surprise at gods liaving 
the shape of men and beasts and the morals of the 
lowest savages. Thus the morality of a myth may 
be taken as some criterion of its age. One may be 
pretty sure, apart from any evidence, that the 
stories of the intrigues of Zeus with women are 
older than the charming myth of Baucis and Phile- 
mon. This method of studying mythology will 
probably lead to the conclusion that, though reli- 
gions be many, Religion is one, and may show its 
development where some people would least expect 
to find it {cf. Genesis xxii. 1, 2 with Isaiah i. 
10 - 20 ). 

MyzOddema, a disease the characteristic symp- 
tom of which is the development of a peculiar 
(edematous thickening of the subcutaneous tissue, 
which is said to be the deposit of a mucous sub- 
stance in the connective tissue lying beneath the 
skin. The oedema is most marked, as a rule, in the 
face and hands, the lips are thick, the eyelids are 
swollen, the expression of the features is materially 
altered, and the skin is dry and has a w«'ixy appear- 
ance. The fingers become thickened and the hands 
assume what is known as the “ spade-like ” fippear- 
ance. Certain symptoms are usually associated with 
the development of the subcutaneous thickening, the 
chief of which are slowness of speech, feeble gait, 
and deafness. The malady is said to be due to a 
loss of the normal activity of the thyroid gland, 
and in many cases it is certain that this gland 
undergoes atrophy. The method of treatment 
which consists in administering the extract of the 
thyroid of the sheep either subcutaneously or by 
the mouth has been attended with very beneficial 
results. 

MyxomveeteSt an obscure group of organisms 
referred by Ijc Bary, to whom we owe most of our 
knowledge concerning them, to the animal king- 
dom, un(ier the name Mycetozoa, he considering 
iheir nearest relationship to be with Amoeba. 
Other botanists, however, emphasise their resemb- 
lances to Fungi. Their vegetative body, unlike 
any fungoid thallus, is a naked irregular mass 
of protoplasm known as a plasmodium, which is 
formed by the coalescence of ciliated zoosj)ores. 
These zoospores, like the plasmodium, are irregular 
in form, and possess the power of putting out 
iinger-like processes or pseudopodia, moving by a 
(Tiiwling or “amoeboid” movement. The phis- 
modium nourishes itself saprophytically, these 


organisms living always in damp situations, such 
as tan-pits or decaying autumn leaves ; and it may 
attain, as in FuUgo rariam, the “ flowers of tan,*’ 
a length and breadth of several inches. It is 
granular, with many nuclei and foreign bo(iies, but 
has a clearer margin and sometimes apparently 
a non-protoplasmic envelope. 'J'he reproductive 
structures, or spores, are generally formed in 
sporangia, which arise as swellings on the plas- 
modium, drawing up its protoplfism into their 
interior. When mature this interior is either filled 
with s]^res, or contains also a network of filaments 
(capillitium)^ which is seemingly connected with 
the bursting of the sporangium. The spores re- 
semble those of fungi, having a wall and nuclei and 
retaining their germinating power for years. Ger- 
mination consists in the bursting of the spore and 
the escape of a naked, and at first uiiciliatcd, zoo- 
spore, which, as we have seen, coalesces with others 
to form a plasmodium. This coalescence has been 
termed multiple conjugation and considered as a 
sexual act. In addition to the “ flowers of tan,” one 
of the best-known Myxomycetes is l*laisnwdio])hora 
hrasgi^w^ the “ finger-and-toe disease ** of the turnip 
and other Crucifene. 

Msenskt a town in the government of Orel, 
Russia, 30 miles N.E. of Orel. It is an important 
market for agricultural produce, and has manufac- 
tures of lace, soap, candles, tallow, and leather. 
From 1147 to the beginning of the 14 th century, it 
belonged to the princiixility of Tchernigoff, and 
from 1320 to 1509 to Lithuania, when it was ab- 
sorbed by Russia. It was for long a frontier for- 
tress against the Tatars. Pop., 16,000. 


N 

W, the fourteenth letter of the alphabet, corre- 
sponding to the Phccnician (“ fish ”), w.as de- 
rived from the hieroglyphic sign for water. It is 
the nasal dental, holding the same rehation to and 

that m docs to h and p. Hence d was oftiui 
g(!ner.ated after %, as in thunder (Anglo-Saxon 
thumr\ The “ parasitic ** letter which thus arose 
through careless pronunciation belonged to the 
p.alat<'il class if a jialatal letter followed, to the 
guttural if it came before a guttural {e.g. giv^-ging 
for sin-ging). In some words the n itself is para- 
sitic, e,g. ineggenger for megsager. M and n inter- 
change before labials and dentals, e.g, comfort 
from Latin confortare ; count from Latin comUem. 

ITaaSy a town of county Kildare, Ireland, 20 
miles S.W. of Dublin. It was once the capital of 
Leinster and formerly had a castle and three 
monasteries. It is the site of fine military and 
also constabulary barracks, and luis a brisk market. 
Pop., 3,836. 

IfabatfeanSf U x>cople of ancient Arabia, who 
occujued the country l>etween the western con- 
fines of the Syrian Desert in the north of Arabia 
and tlu; Gulf of Akabah on the Red Sea. They are 
conjectured to have been liic Ishmsielite tribe of 
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Nebaioth (Genesis xxy. 13). They were a warlike, 
liberty-loving race of nom^s, possibly Arabs, who, 
to their pastoral pursuits, added traffic in the 
myrrh and spices of Arabia Felix (Yemen) and 
bitumen from the Dead Sea, in constiint demand in 
Egypt for the preparation of mummies. In 312 B.o. 
they successfully rcpulse<l the assault of Antigonus 
the One-Eyed, Alexander the Great's general, on 
their stronghold of Petra. About 85 b.c. Aretas, 
their king, made himself master of Damascus and 
(vOclc-Syria and the Nabatasans also withstood the 
rulers of Judasa. In a.d. 105 the Emperor Trajan 
reduced Petra and the pt^ople rec()gni.sed the 
supremacy of Kome. This acceptance i)roved fatal 
to them ns a race, however, for they gnidually lost 
their individuality and settled down as an orderly 
folk, addicted to trarle and the cultivation of the 
soil. Wlien the Arab invaders overran their 
country they were in the condition of fellaheen, 
and thereafter disappeared from history. 

STablus, a town of Palestine, finely situated on 
the fiass bt>tween mounts Gerizim and Ebal, 33 
miles N. of Jerusalem. It is the capital of a district 
in the province of Beirut and the seat of a Greek 
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bishop. The leading industries arc the making of 
soap and olive-oil. It is tlie ancient Shechem, 
which, once a (’un5\:\nitisli settlement, was after- 
wards utterly rased by Abimelech, and then became 
a Hebrew holy ]dace. In the valley of Nablus are 
the Oak of Moreh, or Tree of the Sanctuaiy'. Jacob’s 
Well, and Joseph’s Grave. To this sanctuary 


Rehoboam came to be crowned, and Jeroboam, 
having rebuilt the town, made it his residence for 
a time. The place ultimately became the religious 
centre of the Samaritans. In the first Christian 
century it was destroyed during the Jewish War, 
but a new town arose, a little to the west of 
Shechem, to which was given the name of Ncapolis, 
where Justin Martyr was born (about A.D. 100), and 
of which Nablus (and also Nabulus) is a corruption. 
Pop., 25,000. 

Nabob, in the period of the Mogul empire, was 
a deputy provincial governor, acting under a soubah, 
or viceroy. In the early days of British rule in 
India, the title was given in .a spirit of ridicule to 
the officers of the East India Company and others 
who, after making large fortunes abroad, returned 
to lavish their money in England, especially in the 
purchase of pocket-boroughs. The word is a 
corruption of the Hindu Nawwah^ “ a deputy 
governor.” 

Nachtigal, Gustav, traveller, was born at 
Eichstedt, near Stendal, Germany, on February 
23rd, 1834. Having studied medicine, he received 
an appointment as army surgeon. In 18G3 he took 
advantfige of a visit to North Africa in search of 
health, to observe the country and people, and in 
18G8 was chosen as the bearer of presents from the 
King of Prussia to the Sultan of Bornu. Starting 
from Tripoli in 1809 he went by way of Fezzan to 
Bornu, and after excursions into neighbouring 
states he returned by way of Darfur, Kordofan, and 
Cairo in 1874. He embodied the results of this 
expedition in Sahara nnd Sudan (3 vols.). In 
1884 he was sent to arrange the annexation of the 
German i)OS8essions on the west coast of Africa, 
but died off Cape Palmas on April 20th, 1885. 

Naden, Constancy Caroline Wooduill, 
poetess, was born at Edgbaston, Birmingham, 
England, on January 24th, 1858. Meeting with 
little success as a painter, she took up various 
branches of mcntt'il and pliysical science, for which 
she showed considerable aptitude, winning the 
Paxton prize for an essay on the geology of the 
Midlands (188.5) and the Heslop gold meclal for an 
essay on ** Induction and Dednctirm ” (1887). In 
1881 she had published her first volume of ijocms, 
SoHffg and Son?iHg of Sf)rlnfftiine, and in 1887 
appeared her second, A Modem Apostle and Other 
Ponns. I’licsc, however, attracted small notice 
until, in an early number of The Speaker, Mr. 
Gladstone described their author as one of eight Eng- 
lish poetesses who had displayed splendid powers. 
Unfortunatelj^ Miss Naden did not live to enjoy her 
reputation, for she died on December 23rd, 18S9, 
and was buried in Birmingham. Her name was 
associated with the doctrine of Hylo-Idcalism, 
which she adopted from its founder, Dr. 11. Lewins, 
and which teaches that reality belongs to the 
immediate object of belief as such. 

Nadir, the point in tlic heavens immediately 
beneath our feet; it is therefore the zenith of a 
place on the opposite side of the earth. Every 
locality has its own zenith and nadir, these two 
points forming a straight line with the centre of 
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the earth. Since this straight line is a vertical 
line for the place in question, and the horizon is a 
plane perpendicular to it, the zenith and nadir are 
respectively the upper and lower poles of the 
horizon. 

Nadir Nnli* Shah of Persia, was born at 
Khorassan in 1G88. He soon distinguished himself 
in the service of the governor of Khorassan. 
Having failed to upset the government of the 
province, he became a bandit chief and captured 
several fortresses. Struck by his talent for war, 
Shah Ashraf made overtures to him and appointed 
him to the command of the Persian army against 
the Afghans, whom he defeated in many engage- 
ments. In 1730 he was employed against the 
Turks, receiving high distinction for his services ; 
but, disgusted at the peace made by Ashraf and 
ordered to disband his army, he led 7,000 men to 
Ispahan, deposed the Shah in favour of his young 
son Abbas and established himself as regent. He 
again attacked the Turks and regained some 
ceded provinces. At the death of Abbas, in 173(>, 
Nadir became king and resolved to invade India. 
At the head of 120,000 men he advanced on Delhi, 
took it, and ordered a general massacre. After 
making peace with the Mogul he departed with an 
immense booty, including the famous Koh-i-noor 
diamond. He next attacked Bokhara, and finally 
obtained dominion from the Indus and Oxus to the 
Euphrates and the Caspian Sea. He was eventually 
assassinated on Juno 20th, 1747, and his nephew, 
Kuli Khan, was put upon the throne. 

NaeviuSf Cn.^US, an early Homan poet, 
flourished in the 3rd century u.c. He was born in 
Cjimpania, and composed tragedies and comedies 
upon Greek models, as well as an epic upon the 
Punic War, and another after the pattern of the 
Cyprian Ilias. His satire upon the Roman aristo- 
cracy led to his banishment, and he died at Utica. 
Fragments only of his works are extant. 

Naevus. This is a term applied to a pigmented 
patch of skin, or to an overgrowth of cjiiiillaries 
i>i)nnd together by connective tissue (the ordinary 
capillary naevus), or, again, to the tumours contain- 
ing inter-communicating spaces more allied to 
veins than to capillaries, the venous or cavernous 
mevus. N'.evi usually exist from birth ; they often 
remain practically stationary ; they may undergo 
gradual enlargement or may waste away and 
disappear. Capillary njcvi usually affect the skin 
of tile head and face. Save for the disfigurement 
tli(‘y cause, they are of little importance. In 
some instances it may be advisable to excise a 
small najvus, or to treat it by the application of 
caust ics. The more common of these birth-marks 
are moles and what is popularly called “ port-wine 
stain.” 

N aga. 1 . — A large Ti beto-Burmjin pcopl e, who 
give tlieir name to the Naga Hills in south and 
south-east Assam, Manipur, and Burma frontiers. 
They consist of over thirty distinct tribes, mostly 
speaking different languages and forming three 
main divisions, the w'estern, central, and eastern 


Nag^. Of all the Naga tribes l)y far the most 
considerable are the Angami of the central division, 
who occupy a large territory, eighty by fifty miles, 
between Assam and Manipur. The ])roper national 
name is Noga—i.e. “ People ’’—and has nothing to 
do with the Sanskrit Naga (“snake”), nor are they 
serpent-worshipfiers. 

2. — An ancient Indian people who traditionally 
ruled over a great part of the Indus Valley, witii 
Patala and other cities as their capitals. They 
were of Sanskrit speech and appiirently Aryans, 
with the Naga (snake) as their totem, imd from the 
earliest times opposed to the Brahmins, by whom 
they were stigmatised as Asuras — i.e. Suras or 
Devas. With them originated the Buddliist and 
Jaina tenets, and Buddlia himself was probably a 
Naga, w’hence the connection between the snake 
and these forms of religion. In the Puranas and 
other later writings the Nagas pass into the region 
of mythology and arc no longer a historical people, 
but supernatural beings, or actual sert)cnts. 
(Oldham.) 

Naga KiUs, a district forming the south- 
easterly corner of the province of Assam, British 
India. Its area occupies 6,000 scpiare miles. The 
country is mostly forest, jungle, mountain, and 
river, and large tracts of it are very unhealthy. 
The chief rivers are the Dayang, Dhaneswari, jmd 
Jamuna, and the Rengma and Barel ranges arc the 
principal hills. Rice is the chief j)roduct. 'J’he 
Naga aborigines, one of the Indo-Chinese peoples, 
are stubborn jungle- fighters, who, in the latt^er 
half of the 19th century, constantly raided the 
British villages in the plains. In 1875 they 
massjicred survey parties under Lieut. Holcombe, 
and Captain Butler, and in 1879 besieged tlu? 
garrison of Kohima, the British headquarters. An 
expedition was then undertaken effectually t o sup- 
press theses outrages, and l)y March, 1880, tl>o Nagas, 
thoroughly cowed, submitted, though the Angami, 
the most powerful of the tribes, held out till 1880. 
Pop. (1901), 102,409. 

Nagasaki, n. seaport of Japan, situated on a 
peninsula and the extremity of a l)ay upen the 
west coast of the island of Kiushiu. 'J’he bay, 
which is surrounded by hills upon whicdi part of the 
town is built, affords a good anchorage;. It has a 
mild and healthy climate, thougli rairj is prevalent 
in the summer months. Near the head of tlic 
harbour, and communicating by means of a bridge 
with the native town, is the small island of 
Deshima, on which stood the factory to whic.h the 
Dutch (who practically monopolised the trade wit h 
the outside world) were restricted from 1()37 to 
1868, In 18.'>9, however, Nagfisaki becarm; one of 
tlu! five treaty-ports open to Great Britain and the 
United iState.s, and was afterwards thrown ofum to 
other European nations. Its rna ri ti fact i ires are 
silk, camphor, tobacco, yjorcelain, and lacrpKjred- 
ware, ainl there is a large exjiort trade. It is an 
important coaling-station, for whicli its proximity 
to the great coal mines on the island of Takashirna, 
eight miles distant, gives it special facilities. Pop. 
(19Q4), 15. 1,300. 
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VaifOr iCervioapra redtmca), a recdbuck from 
western Africa, in which the horns have a strong 
forward curve. 

ITaniir, a division of the Central Provinces of 
India, having an area of 24,127 square miles, and 
a pop. (1901) of 2,716,748. Aboriginal tribes 
are numerous in the district of Njigpur (area, 
3,843 square miles ; pop. 751,584.) It was governed 
by rajaiis till 1863. The capital of the same name 
is 440 miles N.E. of Bombay and, togetlier 
with its suburbs and surrounding cultivated lands, 
lies somewhat low. It is well furnished with trees, 
an<l has capacious tanks, gardens, and Hindoo 
temples of fine architectural character. On the 
Sitabaldi Hill, in the neighbourhood, is a fort with 
a small European garrison. Cotton and woollen 
cloths are manufactured, and there is a brisk trade 
in corn, cloth, salt, and Euroixjan goods. Coal and 
iron are found. Nagpur town was the scene of a 
persistent assault by the Mahrattas (November 26th 
and 27th, 1817), who were completely defeated by 
the heroism of the garrison. In 1867 the prompti- 
tude of the authorities, and the staunchness of 
some of the native troops, frustrated the plans of 
the mutineers. l*op. (1901), 124,600. 

Ifahuaa the primitive sto('k, whence arc sup- 
poses! to have sprung the historic and civilised 
])eoplcs of the Mexican (Anahuac) plateau ; Toltecs. 
pyramid-builders, 6th century; Chieliimevi^ 11th 
(jentury, probably not originally Nahuas, but ab- 
sorbed by them in 14th century; Aztecs, 15th cen- 
tuty, founders of the last Nahua empire, with 
capital Mexico, overthrown by Cortes (1520-21), 
Branches of the Aztecs were the confederate Acol^ 
hiuis, capit al 'J’ezcueo, and Tepanecs, capital Tlaco- 
pin. These and all others speaking the pure Aztec 
(Mexicuin) language claimed to Iw true Nahuas, 
The group docs iiot< comprise the Miztecs, Zapotecs, 
and other civilised peoples of Mexico who were 
not of Aztec (properly Nc'ihuatl) speech. The full 
form of the word is Anal-huatl (“Araid-the- 
waters”), in reference to the flooded depressions of 
the plateau round which were settled the original 
Nahua peoples. 

Nahum, one of the twelve minor prophets of 
the Old T<^shiment. He prophesied the destruction 
of Nineveh as a just i)unishment for persecuting 
tlu? ])eople of Israel, and endeavoured to raise the 
spirit of his nation. Some critics, however, place 
him after this destruction took plsice. 

Naiad. [Nymph.] 

NaiadidSB, a family of small worms of the order 
Oligocha^ta. It includes the common river red 
worm Tuhifi'x riruUmm, 

Nail, a horny growth consisting of modified 
epithelial cells. It rests upon a bed of skin, which 
is called the matrix of the nail, and the cells of 
this matrix are in a condition of active growth 
(n'production and transformation), by which the 
bo(iy of tlie nail is continually renewed, the 
formation of fresh horny tissue taking idace from 


beneath and behind, so that the nail gradually 
grows forward and projects beyond the tips of the 
fingers and toes. 

. Nails. A nail is a small piece of metal (usually 
iron) consisting of a slender spike and a head, 
which is commonly round and flattened. Nails are 
driven into wood and various other substances in 
order to hold separate pieces together, but are also 
used for a wide variety of purposes. They are 
sometimes distinguished according to the character 
of their heads; thus the head of the clasp has 
pointed spurs, that of the clout is round and fiat, 
and the rose has a conical head hammered into 
triangular facets. The smaller kinds of nail include 
the tack, a short sharp nail with a flat round head, 
used in upholstery and saddlery ; the hrad, used in 
nailing ceilings and floors, the head of which is 
merely a slight projection on one side ; and the 
spri^, a sharp taper nail, with no head, used in 
shoe-making. Until the introduction of machinery 
the making of nails employed in the Black Country 
of England many thousands of hands, including 
even women and children. 

Naini Tal, a hill station in Kumaon, North- 
Western Provinces, India, 70 miles N. of Bareilly. 
It is picturesquely situated on the banks of a lake 
among the spurs of the Himalaya, at a height of 
6,400 feet above the sea. Used as the sanatorium of 
the provincial government during the hot weather, 
it is also a favourite summer resort of Anglo- 
Indians from the plains. After the Mutiny (1857) 
a military convalescent depot was established here, 
with accommodation for 350 European invalid 
soldiers. In 1880 a landslip, caused by a violent 
cyclone and rainstorm, involved the death of nearly 
160 persons. The population, estimated at 7,000, is 
doubled during the season. 

Nair, a Dravidian people of south-west India, 
formerly dominant in Malabar and Tnivancore, 
where they arc still numerous and influential. 
Although classed as Sudras by the Brahmans, they 
claim to belong to the higher Kshatriya, or warrior, 
caste, with eleven minor divisions, numbering alto- 
gether nearly a million. The Nairs — i.e. “ Masters 
— are an extremely haughty people, great sticklers 
for their assumed social privileges, and holding in 
contempt all other classes except the Brahmans. 
They still retain the primitive matriarchal usfiges 
and traditions in full vigour, and till the middle of 
the 18th century Travancore was ruled by Nair 
princesses succeeding in the female line. In the 
family group also authority is exercised by the 
mother and eldest daughter, whom the maternal 
uncles and brothers obey implicitly, while the hus- 
bands are of no account, often dismissed altogether 
after the marriage, or else only tolerated as guests 
in the household. Land also is transmitted in the 
female line from mother to daughter, and cultivated 
by all the sons for the benefit of the community. 
Polyandry, formerly universal, appears to be dis- 
ap{)earing, iuid unions may be described as ** a con- 
tract based on mutual consent and dissoluble at 
pleasure.” (Thevenot ; Clements Markham.) 
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ITaima* Carolina Oliphant, Baroness, 
poetess, was born on August Kith, 1760, at 
Gask, in Perthshire, Scotland. She belonged 
to a family of fervent Jacobites, being her- 
self named after Prince Charlie. In 1806 she 
married Major William Murray Nairne, who became 
Baron upon the reversal of an attainder in 1824. 
She resided in Edinburgh, and afterwards, as a 
widow, lived on the Continent and in Ireland, finally 
returning to Gask, where, in the new house (the 
**auld” one having been demolished in 1801), 
she died on October 26th, 1845. Under the signa- 
ture “B. B.” (or “Mrs. Bogan of Bogan”) she 
wrote many songs, among them being Caller 
If errin', Tlte Land o' the Leal, The Tjaird o' Cockpen, 
Charlie u nnj Barling, The llwndred Pipers, Will 
ye Tuf come bach again ? The Roman Tree, Gude 
Nicht, a/n! joy he wV ye a\ and 'The Auld Home, 
which deservedly rank with the most beautiful of 
Scottish lyrics. 

ITairnshiref a county in the N.E. of Scothind, 
having the Moray Firth on the N., Elgin on the E., 
and Inverness on the S. and W. It is 20 miles 
long by 15 broad, and contains 163 square miles, of 
which about one-quarter is under cultivation. The 
southern part, of granitic formation, is hilly (Cam 
Glas on the Inverness-shire frontier reaching a 
height of 2,162 feet), while the valleys are of Old 
Ited Sandstone, and marl and freestone abound. 
The chief rivers are the Findhom, renowned for its 
scenery, and the Nairn, flowing almost parallel from 
S.W. to N.E., and taking their rise in Inverness- 
shire. The soil on the coast is sandy and light, but 
inland is rich and fertile. The county unites with 
Elgin to return one member to Parliament. Cawdor 
Castle and Kilravock Castle, the home of the Koses, 
are the most notable seats, and Auldearn was the 
scene of the Marquis of Montrose’s fourth victory 
over the Covenanters (May 9th, 1645). The indus- 
tries include distilling, the quarrying of granite and 
sfindstonc, and fisheries, the salmon catch of the 
Nairn being considerable. Oats and barley are 
grown, and sheep, cattle, and horses raised. Pop. 
(1901), 9,291. Nairn, the capital, is a seaport 
near the mouth of the Nairn, and on the Highland 
railway. There is harbourage for small vessels, and 
fishing is carried on, and the town has a rising 
reputation as a watering-place, and for its golf 
course. Col. J. A. Grant, the African traveller, was 
born at Nairn in 1827, and died there in 1892. 
Nairn is one of the Inverness burghs. Pop. (1901), 
5,105. 

ITakonff {Trcugelaphm Spekii), Speke’s Ante- 
lope, named in 1864 from the skin and horns of a 
male brought home by Captain Speke. 'J’hese 
animals, which live in the country round Lake 
’Ngami, have long, loose, mouse-coloured fur, and 
their hoofs are enormously developed, enabling 
them to travel well over swampy ground. 

ITalllf a people of the low coastlands between 
the Cassini and the Rio Pongo rivers, Senegarabhi, 
whose “ King,” Yora Towell, .accepted the French 
I^rotectorate in 1865. They speak a dialect of the 
widespread Susu language (itself a branch of the 


Mandingan), and all were forcibly converted into 
Mohammedanism by the Fulahs of the nciglibour- 
ing Futa-jallon uplands early in the 19th century. 
Nevertheless they still preserve many pagan usages. 
Like their Landuman and Baga neighbours, the 
Nalus are of somewhat pronounced Negro tyjje. 

Namaqiliaf the chief branch of the Hottentot 
race who give their name to the extensive regions 
of Little Namaqualand, south of the Onange River, 
and Grejit Namaqualand, extending from the Orange 
northwards to Walfisch Bay. 

Namaqualandf Greaty or Nam aland, a 
region of South-West Africa, extending north- 
wards from the Orange to Diimaniland, and inland 
as far as 20'^ E., where the boundary runs with 
British Bechuanaland. It is a sterile country, hilly 
in the interior, but with few streams. The only 
indentations on the (‘.oast are Angra Pequeiia, 
where the Germans settled in 1883, Sandwich 
Harbour and Walfisch Bay. With the excep- 
tion of Walfisch Bay and a small district ad- 
joining it, which are British, and in 1884 were 
handed over to Cape Colony, the region has formed 
part of German South-West Africa since 1885. 
Little Namaqualand is a barren division in the 
north-west of Cai>e Colony, bordering on the coast, 
immediately to the south of the Orange. The dis- 
trict is rich in copper, which h.as been known to 
exist there since the beginning of the 17th century, 
though it was not till 1852 that it was rendered 
marketable. The chief mining station is Ookiep, 
90 miles from Port Nolloth, with which it is con- 
nected by rail. Pop. estimated at 17,000. 

Nauburiy a people of the Malabar coast, 
south-west lndi.a. 'J’hey are of Dr,avidian stock and 
speech, but claim to be Brahmans, though abhorred 
by the orthodox Brahmans, who regard them as 
little betbir than outcasts, because of their matri- 
archal customs. Owing to the restrictions placed 
on marriage, they are decre.asing ; but they still 
possess great influence over the surrounding popu- 
lations, on whom they have imposed their social 
observcanccs sarcastically called the “sixty-four 
abuses.” One of tliese, however, is a scrupulous 
adherence to the truth, so th.at .all questions .are 
answered with great deliberation to guard ag,ainst 
the least inaccuracy even in the most trivial 
matters. 

ITames* (Anglo-Saxon nama\ L.atin, nomcn\ 
Sanskrit, wiman, litenilly “ thtat by which ,a thing 
is known.”) Names must b(» .as old as articul.ate 
speech. As soon as langu.age was invented man 
must have begun to discrirninatcj himself .and his 
people from ihc neighbouring man and his people. 
These earliest names would be derived from those 
geographic.al or local features of his and tlieir 
habit.at which would strike his notice. Thus f Jicre 
would be “ men of the hill,” “ men of the marsh,” 
** river men,” “ se.a men,” “ rock men,’’ etc. As often 
as not, each r,ace or tribe would call itself by the 
word in its language meaning “ men.” Dozens of 
n.ativc uames in Africa, America .and (dsewhere 
simply mean “ men.” A gre«at step in nomenclature 
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was the advance from geographical sources for nam- 
ing to j)ersonal ch^iracteristics, physical or other- 
wise. Of these prehi storic names there are naturally 
no traces, as they were previous to all writing ; but a 
study of the names in vogue t<3-day among 
saviige peoples shows clearly enough how primi- 
tive man must have set about his task. Every 
nation, tribe, or clan has names even if it has not 
got a liteniture. No better example of the natural 
method could be found than that of the Indians of 
America. A young brave who wtis a swift runner 
was called “ Flying-horse ** ; another who killed a 
bear in circumstances of personal bravery would be 
called “ Great Bear ’* ; another who hunted at 
night would gain the name of “ North Star.” 'Hiese 
indivi<1ual names (the equivalent of our Christian 
names) would lead to family names, these in turn 
splitting up into sub-family names an<l “totem” 
Tic'imes (the group of himflies or clan talking as 
their totem the animc'il associated with the founder), 
at last forming the tribal name. iSorne such pro- 
cess must have been followed by every race in 
primitives times. 

For the purposes of this firliclc names may be 
chLssified as; — ( 1 ), Surnames; (2), Christian 
names ; (3), names of animals ; (4), place names ; 
(6), national names ; ((»), names of things. 

(1 .) Surnames are best classified as (A), Patrony- 
mic, derived from early personal names ; (11), Local, 
from )»Ia.ces or oe.cupations ; (C), Sobriquets or 
nicknames, usually from physical peculiarities. 

(A). From patronymics have been derived the 
largest nunilK?r of tiames in the w-orld’s languages. 
For freqmmcy in our Language wo have no Christian 
names 1o compare with John, from which comes 
Jack ; Thonuis, from which comes Tom ; Kichard, 
from whic-h comes Dick. These are all good 
examples of patronymic, surnames. Nothing could 
he more natural than the a<lot)tion by the child, 
after it. had rejmhed manhood, of peart of its 
])art!nt’s name. Thus »Iolin would give Johnson, 
that is, the “son of John”; Jones would arise in 
t he same way, as also Jackson, etc, Kichard, Dick, 
have given Itichardson, Dit;k.son, Dixon, Dickenson, 
and Dickens. 'J'homas gives Thompson, Thoma.sson, 
etc. Analogou.sly, wc u.sed the Norman “ Fitz ” in 
composition, f,ff. Fitz- William, Fit z- Payne, Fitz- 
llardy, Fitz-Patrick, and Fitz-Neclc or Neil, In 
Welsh the patronymi(^ is“Ap’’and thus we get 
Ap-Hugh becoming I’ligh ; Ap-Owon becoming 
Kowen ; Aj>-IIoweU hecoming Powell; and Af)- 
Kice hec.oming Price, Treece or Keece. “ On ” and 
“on” in French, from tfie early Saxon “kin” 
forming tin; English “in,” are other iwitronymic 
forms ; / .//. Alice, Alison ; Hugh, Muon, and 
Huguon ; Heat riee, Hct.on, and Hetson ; Biggs, 
Biggins; and Gibbs, Gibbons. The same pro- 
cesses have been at work in all languages. Thus 
Kussian Ivan “John” becomes as a patronymic 
Ivanovitcb, or Ivanovsky, “John’s son.” Dutch 
Jan becomes Jaihsen, and so on. 

(B). Local or occupation names form almost as 
large a class, and many of them have existed long 
before i>ntronymics. Take the enormous family of 
Smith which has existed .since man pa.ssod from 
the Stone to the Iron Age, and since the first Smith 


stood at his anvil to “smite” the molten metal. 
The coa)fX)unds of Smith are numberless, e.ff. 
Arrowsmith, Goldsmith, Goldsmid. All trades 
have thus furnished surnames. Frobisher means 
f urbisher, a burnisher of metals ; the French Forgeur 
is a forger of mebils ; Brassey is a brazier ; Whittle 
a man who “ whittles ” or puts an edge on metals ; 
Naylor, a nailmaker; Steele, and German Stahl- 
mann, a steelworker; and Lockyer, a locksmith. 
Many surnames are simply a man’s calling, cjj. 
Shepherd, Glover, Miller, Baxter or Baker, Webster 
or Weaver, Kemp from the German “Kampfen” 
(soldier) ; Crowtlier, a player on the “crowd," an 
ancient Welsh form of the violin ; Fletcher from 
“ fledger,” a man who feathered arrows. From the 
names of places we get such n<ames as Welman, 
Weller, Attwell, Atwater, By water, i.e. ho who 
lives by the well or water; Leigh, Lee, Lea, he 
who owned “lea,” good pasture land. The man 
living by the village Green would be first John of 
the Green and then Green, Greenslade, and Green- 
ing ; if near the market cross, he would be Cross, 
Grossman, and Croucher. The man by the bridge 
would bo Hridgcr, and the inhabitant of the small 
town would bo Lyttleton. The names of some of 
the noble families are but allusions to a post lowli- 
ness. Thus Grosvenor means GroH vcTieitr^ French 
“Great hunter,” the Duke of Westminster’s ancestor 
being the king’s chief huntsman; and the great 
family of Beauchamp owes its title to a founder 
who owned the “bean champs” — “fair field.” 

(C), Nicknames have been a rich source of sur- 
names, e.ff.i Lightfoot, Longman, Prettyman, Sheep- 
shanks, Cruikshanks, Whitehead. The man who 
was clover was called “Kenning,” i\g. Canute, 
Canning, while the man who resembled animals 
w^as called Fox, Wolf, Bearman, Barwisc, i.v. .as 
wise as the bear. Some names are not so obvious, 
e.ff. IL'jggs, from the old-time vagiiborid ; but there 
can be no question of the origin of the name 
Strong’ i’th ’arm, which is to be seen to-day over a 
Lomlon shop. 

(2.) Christian Names. It is almost certain that 
most of I lie Christian names of to-day are the 
earliest names used by man. The Scripture names 
arose usu,ally from the conditions under which the 
bearer was born or from jKjrson.al traits. Adam 
means “red ciirth”; Cain, “begotten”; Noah, 
“comfort”; Ad.ah (whence our name Ada), “orna- 
ment”; Nathaniel, Jonatluan, “the gift of God”; 
Simeon, “snub-nosed”; Matthew, “gift of God”; 
Jacob, a “second child”; Benjamin, “son of 
sorrow’’; Elislieba, “God hath sworn”; .and D«aniel, 
“judge.” 

Greek Names. An ancient Greek h.ad only one 
name given him, on the tenth d.iy from birth when 
a family hanijuet was held. 'Ihe Greeks were 
extremely particular about their family names and 
vverc very exclusive and cUcjney. A name was 
regarded more as .a bond to keep the family, clan, 
or city together, one person being nominally head. 
Most of their names were derived from mythology, 
the titles and attributes of their gods .and goddesses 
being the foundation of much of their nomencla- 
ture. Heni, “the ox-eyed queen of he.aven”; 
Athene, “goddess of wisdom”; Apollo, “the 
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destroyer”; Helios, “the sun,” were all the fun- 
damentals of many names; and Helene, “light,” 
has existed into Christian times as Helena, Elaine, 
Eleanor, Leonora, Annora, Lena, and many others. 
Selene, tlie Greek name for the “moon,” is the 
English Selina ; the Greek who was called Isidorus 
was “the gift of Isis”; Heliodorus, the “gift of 
the sun ” ; while Theodorus and Dorothea both 
meant “gift of God.” 

Roman Names were recruited from various 
sources. They had, like ourselves, a family name 
in addition to a personal one, and a group of 
families w.as known by one clan or tribal name. 
Thus a Roman would possess (a) his personal or 
what we should call Christian name, (/>) his family 
name, (r?) his clan name, and (d) an extra surname 
(agnomen) bestowed for some great exploit, 
I'liblius Cornelius Scipio Africanus. Sometimes 
the last name arose out of some personal pecu- 
liarity, as, for instance, in the case of the great 
Cjes.ar, whose name is said to have l»een derived 
from the fact that his mother was delivered by an 
abdominal section {Ctrdo^ “ cut ”) ; hence the 

modern obstetric phrase, Cmsarian section. Marcus, 
a common Roman name, was from the Greek, 
meaning “soft .and tender”; Lucius, “light,” 
meaning born .at d.ayliglit ; Julius, from the Greek, 
meaning “beardless.” Sometimes the Romans 
simply ii.amed their children in the order of their 
birth, e.ff, Quintus, Sextus, and Septimus, Decimus, 
and so on. 

To modern Christian names most languages have 
contributed. The Riblc; i.s, of course, .a prolific 
source. In many instancies one Sceriptnnil name 
has branohed out into many latier-day names. 
Thus from M.agdalene we get the variants Maudlin, 
Maud, .and Madeline, wliilc other countries can 
muster together .almost forty mimes derived from 
tJio same source. From “Mary,” again, England 
gets no less than ten luimes, France six, Spain five, 
Italy three, Ravaria eight, .and Switzerland six. 
Elisheba has given no less than fifty. .Joachim has 
formed twenty, although not one in the English. 
Agnes is Latin afjnu^^ “holy”; Margaret is Greek 
Qnarfjaritc, “pearl”; and Kath.ariiic, Kate, are 
Greek Imlliaroa, “pure.” Emily, Lucy, Anthony, 
(.ecil and Cecily ha\e their counterparts in the 
Latin yEmilius, Lucius, Aiitonius, and C.aicilius. 

(3.) Anim.al Naine.s. It is no easy l.ask to trace 
the origin of the names of animals. Several pro- 
bably owe their titles to a mytliologic.al connection 
with or consecration to the old-world deities. Thus 
the bear was sacred to Thor, the wolf to Odin, the 
boar to Frey. Rut. whether thi? deities took their 
names from the animals or the animals took theirs 
from the deities is not known. Another name for 
Thor was, in Old Norse, Jijorn, signifying someone 
“ bold and wise,” and this name it is suggested the 
he/ir took from the god, or the god took from the 
hear. Thus again the wolf was sacred to Odin, 
“god of the assc.s,” from which in e.arly Anglo- 
.Saxon wf* got Wod-en, later “ Wulf,” and so “Wolf.” 
The boar of Frey, “god of sun and rain,” comes 
from the Anglo-Saxon “ Reorn,” Old Norse Jdfurr, 
while pig comes from Old Norse galti, “a boar- 
pig,” whence Galt, still in use in Scotland and the 


north of England. Horse comes from the Anglo* 
Sjixon hengst, Old High German hengist, Saxon 
horsa, the names of the leaders, as every schoolboy 
knows, of the first Saxon invasion of England. 
The name lion has defied philologists ; but rhino- 
ceros means “ he of the horned nose,” .and hippo- 
potamus is Greek, “ river-horse.” When we come 
to birds our task is easier, for they are so often 
onomatopoeic. Thus cuckoo, pec-wit, cliitl-chalT, 
chough, whip-poor-will, get their name from the 
cry they utter. Again, birds .are called from their 
habitats, .as Cianary (Canary Islands), guinea fowl 
(Guinea Co«ast, Africa), banUim (Bantam, Java), 
brahma (Brahm.aputra, Asia), pheas<aiit from the 
rhasis River in Asia Elinor, and so on. The t urkey 
was called so from .a mistaken idea that it was a 
native of Turkey, whereas it is indigenous in the 
New World, but tlie name has stuck. Nightingale 
is Anglo-Saxon nihlegale^ “ songster of the night ” ; 
kingfisher is the “king of fishers”; flamingo is 
from its “flaming” colour (IavWw Jlumma)\ ostrich 
is simply the Greek word for bird, while vulture is 
from the l^atin vellere, viilmvi, to “ pluck " or 
“tear,” in allusion to the bird’s voraiuly. 

(4.) Place Names. The names of countries, 
towns, and villages arise in manifold ways, making 
classilictition difficult. England is the “ land of 
the Angles ” ; Egypt is the Greek name which dis- 
placed the native name of Kem or Ham, “ bhiek,” 
probably in allusion to the dark alluvial soil ; 
Norfolk .and Suffolk are tiic Laiirl of North-folk 
and South-folk respectively ; Ely, “ isle of the 
eels”; Harwich, Anglo-Saxon a/rrc-wi(\ “places 
on the Ore”; Ilkloy mctans “bad cliff.” Tlie 
suffixes ham, burgh, ton, thorpe, thwaite, enter into 
ho.sts of town names, Clottenharn, Farnham, 
Southampton, Rnrnh.am Thorpe, Applelhwaito, 
Edinburgh. 'J’hen pLaccs were named after explorers. 
Thus America gets its name from Amerigo Ves- 
pucci, a Florentine in the Sp.anish service, who 
went there after ColumVms. W.ashington .and 
I'cnnsylvani.a, Vancouver, .and Hudson Rny all 
record the n.arnes of well-known historical ])cr- 
sonages. And, Lastly, countries gain their name.s 
through r|uecr mistakes or by c.orruptions. Of 
the first Yucat.an is .a good example. When Hiir- 
nandor de Cordoba landed in ir>J7 the natives, 
in answer to his inquiry .as to the narue of 
their country, .s.aid “ Tcciaran," or “ Juratan'* 
meJining “ 1 do not understand,” or “ What do 
you say?”; .and the Sp.ani.anls tliinking tliis the 
mime of the country, it has been c.alle(l Yucatan 
ever since. Again, the (^>ngo is called Zfiirr liy 
the n.ativcs. When the Portuguese landt^d at the 
river mouth in 14S1, iljcy were told the (•.ountrv 
biilonged to Mwani Congo (“lord of the inoun- 
f airis ”), and, thinking Congo the name of the j)eop]e, 
they christened the river so. Tiorra (hd Fuegn, 
“ land of fires,” was so called by Magellan biicaiise 
when he first sighted it at night he saw the canqv 
fires of the Y.aligans burning all along tlie bejich. 
Of corruption, Ceylon is a good speciiiion. It is 
derived from the Sanskrit tSmtMUi, “ home of the 
lions ” ; the Malays, mistaking the word, tr.nii.-'Lited 
it into their language a^Pwlo tSoUin, “isle of gems.” 
The Javanese copied the Malay .and called it 
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iSeila/n,^ whence we get the Portuguese CiUm and 
the English Ceylon. 

(5.) National Names are usually but little else 
than glorifiecl nicknames, though some possess a 
dignity of their own. Thus the ancient in- 
habitants of Gaul were called the Franks (Latin 
francus, “ free ”) because of their love of freedom. 
Tlie great negro family gets its name from its 
colour (Latin niffer^ “ black*’) ; while the inhabitants 
of New Guinea are called Papuans, from the Malay 
word pajmwah, “ frizzly-headed," in allusion to 
their mop-like hair. National nicknames, pure 
aixl simple, arc interesting. England is called John 
Lull from the publicity given to the name by Dr. 
Arbiithnot’s satire, published in 1742, on Dr. John 
Lull, who wrote “God Save the King ’* ; America 
is “ IJncle Sam,” from a pluyful expansion of the 
initials “IJ.S.,** United States. America’s other 
name, “ Brother Jonathan," came from Jonathan 
'J’urnbull, a friend of Washington, whom the latter 
always referred to as “ Brother Jonathan,” and 
whose advice was so much v;ilued that he became 
.synonymous with the new Kepuhlic’s policy. 

((5.) Names of Things. There is no end to the odd 
ways in which inanimate objects gain their names. 
i'^omctimcH it is the inventor, sometimes the noise 
iliey make, cjj., bomb, pom-pom, &c. Many owe 
t heir names to their place of origin. Thus bayonets 
were first made at Bayonne ; worsted was first 
spun at a village of that name in Norfolk; cambrics 
came from (/arnbray ; damasks, damson, damascene 
come from Damascus; Arras tapestry from the 
town of that name; dimily from Damictt^i; 
currants from (5orinth ; indigo (indicum) from 
Imlia; parchment from Ptjrgarnum ; calico from 
<’alicut; the magnet from Magnesia ; muslin from 
Mosul, and so on. Some words arc nothing but 
the running together of words signifying the actual 
nature of the things named. Thus curfew is 
nothing but French cmivru’fcVy “ cover fire,” the 
curfew bell ordering the peasant to cover his fire. 
•Sarcophagus, again, is Greek, “ flesh-eating," from 
the ancient belief that the limestone, of which the 
old cotlins were made, consumed the flesh of the 
corpse laid in it. 

IfamollOt aborigines of north-cast Siberia, 
op(jupying the district at the mouth of the Anadyr 
and along the west coast of Bering Strait. They 
show strong Eskimo aftinities, but whether these 
are due to common descent or to intercourse 
and mixture is uncertain. By some observers they 
iiri! allietl to the Cliukchis, forming the fishing 
.section of that, race ; but the language is wholly 
<listinct, though evidently aifccted by Eskimo 
influences. 

XTamurv n province of Belgium, having Liege 
tht< N.E., Luxembourg on the E., llainault on 
the W., and France on tlie S. and S.W. It is 57 
miles long by miles wide, and contains 1,413 
s(]uaro miles. The surface, with the valleys of the 
Meuse and Sambre, is well wooded ; the minerals 
include coal and iron, and the soil yields corn, 
oil-seeds, fruit, and dye-iflants. Some heights of 
the Ardennes form the hilly ground. The Meuse, 
With its tributary the Lcsse, from the south, and 


the Sambre from the west, unite at the town of 
Namur and flow eastwards. Most of the people 
are Walloons. Pop. (1901), 349,483. The capital, 
Namuk, at the junction of the two rivers, is at the 
foot of a height upon which stands the citadel. 
The town is protected by five large and four small 
outlying forts. The different parts of the town 
are connected by bridges ; but, owing to the for- 
tunes of w'ar, few old buildings have survived the 
numerous bombardments. The modern cathedral 
(1772) and the church of St. Loup (1053) are fine, 
and, Asides the hotel de ville, the belfry, and the 
arsenal, there are museums and an art gallery. 
’J’he chief industry is the manufacture of cutlery, 
other occui)ations being leather-working, and iron- 
and brass-founding. The citadel is supposed to 
have been the site of Cicsar's camp. Louis XIV. 
took Namur in 1692, but it w’jis recaptured by the 
English, under William III., in 1695. Pop. (1900), 
32,333. 

ITana Saliib» or Dundhu Fanth, one of the 
authors of the Indian Mutiny, was born about 
1821 and adopted by the ex-Peishwa of the 
Mahrattas. He was a native of the Deccan, his 
father being a Brahmin. At the death of the 
Peishwa, in 1851, Nfina expected the former’s 
pension to be continued to himself. His expecta- 
tions not being fulfilled, he intrigued against the 
British and, at the outbreak of the Mutiny, wfis 
proclaimed Peishwa, and made himself eternally 
infamous by the massacre of Cawnpore. After the 
(jueUing of the Mutiny he escaped to Nepal, where 
he is reported to have died. 

Nancy, a town in the N.E. of France, capital 
of the department of Meurthe-et-Mosclle, pleas- 
antly situated in a fertile plain on the left bank of 
the Meurthc, 220 miles by rail E. of Paris, and 
94 miles W. of Strasbnrg. It consists of the old 
and new town, and suburbs. The old town, which 
contains some fine public buildings, has narrow 
irregular streets, but, in the new, the streets are 
wide and regular. The Place Stanislas, from which 
a triumphal arch leads into the handsome Place 
Carridre, has a statue of Stanislaus of Poland, who 
lived here as Duke of Lorraine. The Coiirs Leopold 
and the Pepinifere are finely planted. The modern 
cfithedral, the churches of the Cordeliers (with 
tombs of the Dukes of Lorraine) and of Notre 
Dame de Bon Socours,thc hotel de ville, and the 
seven gates are worthy of note. The manufacture 
of broadcloth, cotton, yarn, hosiery, and lace, 
together with brewing, dyeing, tanning, and iron- 
working, are the chief industries. Formerly Nancy 
was the capital of the duchy of Lorraine, was the 
scene of the dcfith of Charles the Bold (1477), and 
the birth- and death-place of Jacques Callot (1592- 
1635), tlie engraver. From 1870-3 it was in the 
bands of the Germans. Pop. (1901), 90,524. 

Nankeen, n kind of cotton cloth made at 
Nanking in China, whence its name. Its peculiar 
yellow tint belongs to the cotton itself. In the 
earlier half of the lUth century clothing made of 
nankeen was much in vogue in England, and cloths 
bearing a strong resemblance to the genuine stuff 
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were manufactured in most European countries. 
The name is now used in a more extended sense. 

Nanking, a Cbine.se town, capital of the pro- 
vince of Kiang-su, extending from the right bank 
of the Yang-tse-Kiang to a distance of three miles. 
The town, which is 560 miles S.E. of Peking, is 
18 miles round, and is surrounded by a wall 40 feet 
high. The river, which is here 1-J mile broad, 
is very deep and runs with a strong current. 
Between the walls and the river is niiirsliy land 
crossed by causeways, a deep ditch leading from 
the river affording protection on the west. A 
party-wall separates the Manchu and Chinese 
quarters. The city, which is a great literary centre, 
is the residence of the governor-general of three 
provinces with his official staff. The streets are 
fair, but the houses insignificant, and the inhabi- 
tants are largely employed in the production of 
satin, crape, nankeen, pfiper, ink, and artiheial 
flowers m.ade from pith. Till the 13th century 
N.n.nking was the Chinese capital, and from 1853 
till 18fi4 it was in the hands of the Taepings, who 
wrought much havoc upon it, destroying, among 
other things, the famous Porcelain Tower, which 
was a nine-storeyed structure of octagonal form, 
261 feet high, built in the 15th century at a 
fabulous cost. In 1899 the port was thrown open 
to foreign trade by the Imperial Government. Pop. 
estimated at 150,000. 

Nan-Man, “ Southern Barb.arians,” a term 
applied in the early Chinese records to the abori- 
gines about Lakes Tung-ting .and J*o-yang, wdienco 
they were driven to the Nan-ling Mountains. 

Nansen, Fridtjof, Arctic exjdorcr, w.as born 
nc.ar Christiania, Norw.ay, on October 10th, 1861. 
He was educated at the University of Christi.ania, 
and made his first journey to the Arctic regions in 
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1882, being appointed curator of the Bergen Natural 
History Museum on his return. In 1888-9, he crossed 
Greenland (described in his book Actoas Oreen^ 
land), and afterwards became curator of the 


Museum of Comparative Anatomy in Christiania 
University. Then followed his famous voyage in 
the Fram, specially built to withstand the pressure 
of ice. Storting in 1893, in the autumn he made 
New Siberita Island, and drifted witli the current 
westwards till March, 1895, when, with Johansen, 
he left the ship and travelled across the ice as far 
as 86® 13' N., the Inghest point hitherto reached. 
Returning soutliwards he wintered in Franz Josef 
Land, and in June, 1896, met with tlie Jackson- 
Harrnsworf h Expedition which had been sent out 
to explore Franz Josef Land. Nansen returned 
with the party in the Windward, .arriving in Nor- 
way in August, 1896, only a few days before the 
Fnim. Of tills memorable exploration lie published 
a full account in Far tlwat North. After holding the 
chair of Zoology in Christiania University for sevcnal 
years, he was clio.sen, in liKKi, first Minister at 
London after the creation of the Kingdom of 
Norway. 

NanteSf a town of Western France, capital of 
the department, of Loire-Inferieure, situ.ated iiiwn 
the right bank of the Loire near the in fall of the 
Erdro and Sevre, 215 miles S.W. of J*aris. Part of 
the town is on two of the islands which here stud 
tlic Loire, and there are sixteen bridges. It is one 
of the finest towns in France, having good squares, 
and two miles of qiniys, while its position, 40 niiU^s 
from the ocean, makes it convenient for cornmoree, 
lai‘gc vessels, how'ever, not ascending liighcr than 
St. N.aziiire. Among llic chief public buildings .are 
the 15th-century cathedral, with sciilyitiired en- 
trances and fine monuments ; tlio modern Gotliio 
church of St. Nittholas, with a towijr 278 l't;et high ; 
Uio 1 4t}i-contnry castle, tile p,alais do jnsMec?, tlio 
liotel do ville, and a jiioture gallery. 'J'lie (Oiiof 
manufactures are blankets, sm-ge, flannel, prints, 
shijis* boilers, etc., canvas, cordage, tind eheiviicals, 
and there are cotton-mills, sugju , iron-, glass-, and 
bleaching-works, and ,a large trade is ione in sar- 
dines and preserved meats. The foreign trade is 
considerable, though less important than it was 
owing to the increjusing traffic at St. Nfizaire. P.art ly 
to overcome tlie difficulties of navigation, and partly 
to arrest the decline of it s commerce, a canal to the 
mouth of the river was constructed in 1893, 'J'lie 
town is of historic interest. It passed with Anno 
of Brittony to the French Crown in J 491, and is 
famous for the Edict of Toleration issued in 1598 
by Henri IV. and revoked by Louis XIV. in J685, 
and for the Noyadcs, or Drownings, wliicli took 
place during the Revolution (1703), under tlie orders 
of the infamous Carrier. Pop. (1901), 123,212. 

Nantwichf ^ town in Cheshire, England, on 
the Weaver, 4 miles S.W. of Crewe. The prirnapal 
buildings are the church of St. Mary and St. Nich- 
olas, with .an octagonal tower ; the grammar school 
dating from 1611 ; the town hall in the Gothic style, 
and the modern market hall. Formerly the salt 
Bjirings constituted the principal industry-— hence 
the Welsh name Halm Gwyn, “the wliito s.alt 
town” — there being no fewer than 300 works in 
the time of Henry VIII. ; but the discovery of mines 
in the valley of the Weaver, better situated for 
water carriage, led gradually to the decay of the 
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trade, although the brine baths still enjoy repute. 
Tlte leading manufactures now consist of boots, 
shoes, and textiles. Pop. (1901), 7,722. 

IVaphtlia, a term applied to a number of in- 
linnirnablc organic liquids occurring naturally, a.s 
in fjotroleum, or obtained by the distillation of 
organic products as wood naphtha, bone naphtha, 
etc. Two products are commonly known under the 
name, iji. the petroleum and coal iiaphthjis. The 
first of these consists of the lower boiling portions 
of the petroleum, with a specific gravity varying 
from about *65 to -76. By further separation it 
gives the liquids gasoline, benzine, benzoline. Coal 
na]»iiMia is obtained liy the distillation of tiic co^il 
tJir, and is tliat portion which boils below 200'* C. 
ami possesses a specific gravity of from *8(J to *90. 
'J’he yield of naphtha from coal-tar varies witli the 
different kiiuls, reaelnng from 5 to 20 i)er cent, of 
the tar. Both consist of mixtures of different 
hydrocarhons, i «. compounds of carljon and hydro- 
gen. Naphtha tUids many applications industrially, 
being used as a solvent for resins, oils, greases, 
imliarnbi>er, guttapercha, wax, etc. It is ai.so em- 
]>loyed in j>crfurnery, and largely as an illuminant, 
espe(ually for the open flaring na))htha lamps of 
costermongers’ harrows, strect-rofjairers, &c. 

XTaplltlialeiie is a. hy(lrocari)on of the compo- 
sition repre.sented by formed by beat- 

ing many organic sui»stan(ies,and is on this account 
present in coal-tar, in which it was tirst discov(;red 
in 1H19. From this source it may be obtained by 
allowing the portions of the tar which boil at from 
ISO" to (’. to crystallise. After purificatitm it 
is ol)tait»ed as a wliite liaky solid, with a pt*cnliar 
airornaiic odoui. Tt melts at 98^", and boils at 218*' 
but sublimes rea<lily at lower tcmi)eratures. It 
forms very many important compounds — tlu? naph- 
thalene derivatives, many of which are employed in 
1h(? maniifactunt (if vfirious dyes. The study of 
these compounds iiidi(;ates t hat the constitution of 
iiaphtlialene is best, represented by — 
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It is em})loyed in the albo-carbon gas-burners, and 
is also used as an insccticdde and preservative, 

ITapiar* a town on the southern side of Hawkes 
Bay, on the casteni side of North Island, New Zea- 
land. It has an excellent harbour, sheltered by a 
breakwater, and is in communication by rail with 
Wellington, New Plymouth, and Auckland. There 
is an increasing export trade in wool, frozen and 
tinned meat, and timber. The town, which is the 
sent of a bishop, has a museum and several good 
public buildings, whilst its attractiveness is en- 


hanced by a fine esplanade on the bay. Pop. (1901), 
8,775. 

Vapier, Sib Charles, admiral, was born at 
Merchiston Hall, Stirlingshire, Scotland, on March 
6th, 1786, and entered the navy in 1799. In 1807 
he was made a commander, and as such witnessed 
the reduction of the islands of St. Thomas and St. 
Croix, assisted in the cutting out of a Spanish ship 
lying under batteries off Porto Rico, took Fort 
Fdward, Martinique, and was posted in 1809. Being 
placed on half-pay, he went to Portugal and took 
part in some of the fighting, receiving a flesh 
wound at Busaco (1810). From 1811 to 1813 he 
was engaged in harrying the French coasting trade 
in the Mediterranean, and in 1814 was occupied in 
the operations against Baltimore, United States, 
and was made C.B. in 1815. The long peace not 
providing him with sufficient employment at home, 
he, in 1833, accepted an appointment as admiral of 
the fleet of Dom Pedro, regent for the young Queen 
of Portugal, and in that capacity gained a great 
victory over a squadron acting in the interest of 
Dom Miguel, de facto king, off Cape St. Vincent. 
When order was restored in Portugal Napier re- 
turned to England, and in 18‘{9 was sent to the 
Mediterranean, where, under the direction of Sir 
Robert Stopfortl, be rendered good service during 
the operations of 1840 on the coast of Syria. For 
1 his he was made K.C.B. In 1841 ho was elected 
M.P. for Marylebone, in 1816 became rear-admiral, 
and in 1853 vice-admiral. In 1854 be was, at tlio 
outbreak of the w’ar with Jtussia, lufide c^ornmaridcr- 
5n-chief in the Baltic, but effected little, despite 
bis bluff at a. public diniuir before be started that, 
within a month of making the Baltic, he w'ould be 
“ cither in Cron.stadt or Leaven.” He entei-tul the 
House again as M.P. for Southwark (1855), was 
liromoted to the rank of admiral in 1858, ami died 
on November titli, 1800. 

Ifapier, Siu Ciiaklks , Tames, conqueror of 
Scindc, was born in London, onAugu.st IDtb, 1782. 
He entered the army at an early age, and was 
aidc’dv~camp to Sir James Duff during tlie Irish 
Rebellion (1799). In 1800 he was cajitaiii in the 
oOt h Foot, and as major was wounded and made 
prisoner at Corunna (1809). In 1810 he was 
wounded at Busaco, and sailed to England next year. 
He afterwards took part in the American War, and 
returned to Europe just too late to be present at 
Waterloo. In 1819 he proceeded to the Ionian 
Islands, and for several years W'as resident in 
C’ephalonia, for which he laboured strenuously. He 
offered bis services to the Greeks in the cause of 
their indci^endence, but could not accept the con- 
ditions of the King. After his return to England 
(1830) be engaged in literary work and political 
controversy, and w’as promoted major-general in 
1837. During the Chartist agitation be was placed 
in command of the northern district in England, 
but the crisis passed. In 1841 he accepted a com- 
mand in the Bombay Presidency, and proceeded, 
in 1842, to Scinde, where he found the Ameers 
greatly excited in consequence of the British re- 
verses in Afghanistan and disaffected to British 
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rule. Believing annexation of the country in- 
evitable, Napier crossed the Indus, and soon after- 
wards initiated the masterly scries of manceuvres, 
which culminated in the occupation and conquest 
of Scinde. The Baluchees were defeated, with 
terrible slaughter, at Meance (February 17th, 
1843), and the lion of Mirpur was beaten at Dubba 
(March 24th), and again at Shahdadpur (June 
14th). Napier, created G.C.B. (1843), now organ- 
ised tlie administration of the country, but his 
work was interrupted in 1844 by a campaign 
against the northern hill tribes, who were not re- 
duced till 1845. Meanwhile, Lord Ellenborougli, 
Governor-General of India, had been recalled, much 
to Napier’s pain, and after the first Sikh war was 
ended he resigned (1847) the government of Scindc 
and returned to England. He had been promoted 
lieutenant-general in 1846. In 1849 the second 
Sikh war broke out, and Napier was again sent out 
to India as commander-in-chief. On his arrival he 
found the campaign over, and a quarrel with Lord 
Dalhousie, the Governor-General, led him to throw 
up his appointment. Coming home, he settled at 
Oaklands, his place near l*ortsmouth, where he 
died on August 29th, 1 853. 

XTapieP) John, the inventor of logarithms, was 
born in 1550, at Merchiston Castle, Edinburgh. 
He studied for a short time at St. Andrews (1563), 
and then went abroad, i)robably to Italy anci 
France. In 1571 he returned home, settled on an 
estate near Loch Lomond, and interested himself 
in agriculture, then at a very low ebb. He in- 
vented machines by means of which water could be 
kept down in coal mines, and flooded mines cleared. 
'I’hroughout his life he devoted himself to tlie study 
of mathematics, but in 15HS he interrupted his 
studies to take part in a controversy with Homan 
Catholic ajwlogists, anci wrote a book A Plainie 
Discovery of tJie Whole Jh'velation of St. Jolin^ 
which occupied him live years. His earliest studies 
in mathematics were directed to the development 
of the sciences of algebm, and arithmetic. In 1594 
he ha.d already conceived the general princii)h;s of 
logarithms, and he spent the next twenty years in 
developing the theory. During that period he in- 
vented the notation of decimal fractions. In 1614 
he published his famous work Mirifici Loyarith- 
morum Cantmis Descripiio, containing an explana- 
tion of the nature and use of logarithms. He died 
at Merchiston on April 4th, lf»17. At the time of 
his death he was engaged on propositions for the 
solution of spherical triangles. 

ITapier* Macvey, writer and editor, was born 
on April IHh, 1776, at Kirkintilloch, Dumbarton- 
shire, Scotland. He proceeded to the University 
of Glasgow in 1789, and two or three years later 
went to Edinburgh to .study law. He was admitted 
to the Society of Writers to the Signet, and became 
their librarian in 1 805. In the same year he began 
to contribute to the Edinburgh Review. In 1814 
he undertook the control of a supplement to the 
sixth edition of the Encyclopcrdia Brita/nnica, 
which was finished in 1824. In this year he became 
first Professor of Conveyancing in Edinburgh 
University, having held the lectureship since 1816. 


In 1826 he edited the seventh edition of the Ency- 
clojxedia, Britaninicay and completed the work in 
1842. On Lord Jeffrey’s resignation in 1829, he 
succeeded to the editorship of the Edinburgh 
Beriew, and in 1837 was appointed one of the prin- 
cipal Clerks of Session, in Edinburgh. He was 
F.R.S. of London and Edinburgh. He died 
February 11th, 1847. In 1853 was published his 
Bemarhs on the Scope and Influence of the Philo- 
sophical Writings of Lord Bacon, together with a 
Life of Raleigh. 

Napieri Robert Cornklts (Lord Napier of 
Maqdala) field-marshal, was born in Colombo, 
Ceylon, on December 6th, 1810, and educated at 
Addiacombe for (he Indian service. Ho entered the 
Bengal Engineers, and was engaged in the Sutlej 
campaign (1815-6), and also in the Sikh War (1818), 
being cngineer-in-cliief at the siege of Multan, ami 
taking part in the battle of Gujenit. I1 (j after- 
wards superintended the construction of many of 
the most important public works in the Punjab, 
his Labours biung suspended in 1852 and 1853 to 
take the command of an cxpoflition against (lui 
frontier tribes. In 1 85(5, he went, on furlough to 
England, .and, on his return to India next year, 
found the Mutiny in progress, litj was at once 
made military secretary and chief of the adjiil.ant- 
general’s department with Sir Janies Outrain, and 
was engineer of th(^ works by means of which Sir 
Colin Campl)i‘ll relieved Lucknow. He was em- 
ployed by Sir Hugh Rose against Tantia Topee, 
whom he signally defeatt^d at Jaora Alipur, aial 
wlio was captured and executed in 1859. Najiier 
was second in command in the Chinese campaign 
of 1860, and in 1865 was comrnandcr-in-cliief of 
tlie Bombay .army. His expedition .against. 'J'hr>o<lor(} 
of Abyssinia in 1868 .and tlie capture of Mag<lala. 
brought him a peerage and pension. He returned 
to India jus coramamlcr-in-chief in 1870, was pro- 
moted general in 1874, became Governor of Uibrall-ar 
in 1876, was made field-marshal in 1883, and w:is 
appointed (/onstahle of the Tower in 1886. lie 
died in London on January 11th, 1890. 

Napier, Sir William Francis Patrick, 
generiu and historian, was born .at Celi)ridge, c-o. 
Kildare, Indand, on December 17th, 1785. Enter- 
ing the army as a Lad, he was present at Corunna 
(1809), and many of the battles of the Ptininsular 
War, being wounded at the Coa (1810), Casal Novo 
(1811, dangerously), and .at tlie Nive (181,3). For 
his intrephl and gallant stand in the .action at t he 
Coa he vras thanked on the field. Retiring from 
active .service in 181!), lie w.as made C.R., and 
devoted himself to painting, sculjiture, and liti^r- 
ature. Between 1828 to 1840, appeared the six 
volumes of his History of the Peninsular War. It 
attained to deserved iiopularity on account of its 
accuracy, impartiality, .and readable style, and lias 
become an English classic. In 1841 he was])rornot(!d 
major-general, and in the following year became 
lieutenant-governor of Guernsey. During th(? five 
years’ term of his post, he found time (1815) to 
write his history of The Conquest of SrintU:, which 
had been so successfully accomjJishcd by liis 
brother, to whose justification he returned in his 
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History of the Administration of Scinde (1851). His 
Life and Opinions of General Sir C, J. ^'ajrieris too 
biassed to be satisfactory or valuable. In 1848, 
Napier hod been created K.C.B., and was promoted 
lieutenant-general in 1851, and general in 1859. He 
died in London on February 10th, 1800. 

Vaples (Italian, Napoli^^ a town in South 
Italy, capital of the province of Naples, and once 
capital of the kingdom of Naples, is one of the 
chief naval and military jiorts of Itjily. It is 
situated on the northern arm of a beautiful semi- 
circular bay on the west. coa.st, and Is 117 miles 
S.E. of Home. The town lies j)artly on the shore 
and partly on the hill-slopes, having on the west 
the heights of I’osilifio, and on the east Vesuvius. 
The best view of it is from the heights, or from the 


the road of communication being the Corso Vittoru 
Emanuele. The oldest and most densely peopler 
quarter is in the eastern part of the city, and is 
intersected by the Via di Homa, one of the mosi 
remarkable thoroughfares in Europe. The cathe- 
dral of 1272, built on the sites of ancient temples 
has granite pillars and ancient marbles, and con< 
tains relics of St. Januarius. The Koyal Palace 
possesses some good paintings, and the Palace oJ 
Capo di Monte has modern pictures, sculptures, anc 
fine gardens. The Museo Nazionale contains i 
library of 275,000 volumes, valuable MSS., the 
Farnese paintings and sculptures, and relics ol 
Herculaneum and l*oinpeii. Educational, literary 
aTid scientific institutions abound, the university 
founded in 1224, with an average annual atten- 
dance of 5,000 students, being of special import 
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sea. Its invigorating climate, charming environ.s, 
and delightful positi(»n have found voice in the 
saying “ S ('0 Naples and die.” The former insani- 
tary condition.s are being gradually removed, 
though the; habits of the lazzaroni and others of 
the lower cl.'issc's yet le.ave plenty of room ft»r 
improvement. Then' are three fort.'^ — of no prac- 
tical use now — St. Elmo, on the hill to the west, 
Castel Nuovo, near the sea, and Castel deH’Cvo, on a 
rocky islet which is joined by a jetty to the main- 
land. The city, which is divided by a steep ridge 
from Castel doU’Ovo to St. Elmo, is three miles 
long by two broa<l, not counting the suburbs, and 
has an arsenal, a naval harbour, and a mercantile 
harbour. TIutc are several gates — some now 
inside the city — the (^apua gate Ixjing adorned by 
sculptures in relief. The streets are regular and 
clean though narrow, and are well paved with 
blocks of lava. There are many fountains and 
fine promenades, among the latter being the Ri- 
viera di Chiaja, close to the Villa Nazionale 
Gardens. The fashionable quarter is to the west. 


ance. The manufactures comprise woollens 
silks, linens, glove.s, .soap, perfumery, pottery, 
carriages, and hats, besides macaroni and vermi- 
celli, articles in coral and lava, and cameos. Ir 
the neighbourhood are many objects of interest 
the tomb of Virgil, Vesuvius, the remains oi 
Herculaneum and Pompeii and ancient villas, 
temple.s, and tombs. That the proximity of Vesu- 
vius has also a serious disadvantage, however, was 
made evident during the eruption of HK)G, wher 
the city was covered with scoriae and dust from 
the volcano and its streets crow'ded with panic- 
stric.kcn villagers fleeing from the torrents oi 
molten lava. There is a good export trade, thougl: 
the harbour is insignificant. The population is 
unique in its character. Originally a Greek colony 
the city w^as called Neapolis (New City) tc 
distinguish it from Parthenope. Hadrian anc 
Constantine in later times did much towards 
embellishing it, and in 536 it was pillaged by Beli 
sarius, and in 542 by Totila. It belong^ suc- 
cessively, but at considerable intervals, to the 
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Normans, the German Emperor, and to the kings 
of France and Spain. United with Sicily to form 
the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, it was ruled by 
Spanish viceroys till 1707, when it was seized by 
Austria. In 1735 it was handed over to Don 
Carlos, third son of Philip V. of Spain, founder of 
the Bourbon dynasty. The French Republicans 
invaded it and made it the P.arthenopean Republic, 
the king, under the convoy of Lord Nelson, retiring 
to Palermo (1790). Seven years Later Napoleon 
invaded it and proclaimed his brother Joseph 
king. When Joseph became king of Spain, the 
crown was given to Joachim Murat, who wore it 
till his execution in 1815, when the Bourbons were 
restored. After being misgoverned for many years 
by its Bourbon kings — of whom “ Bomba,” in 1851, 
was the subject of one of Mr. Glfidstone’s famous 
indictments — it was taken by Garibaldi in 18(»0 
;ind annexed to the kingdom of Italy in the 
following year. The Bay of Naples is 20 miles 
across from Cape Miseno to Cai)e Campanclla, and 
t^xtends 20 miles inland. At the northern part of 
th(‘ entrance are the islands of Ischia and Procida, 
and at the south is Capri. Pop. (1901), 5G3,540. 

Napoleon, a round game at cards, usually 
idaycrl by from two to five or six j)crsons. Five 
cjirds arc? dcfdt, one at a time, to cjich of the 
players, who declare in turn, beginning at the 
dealer’s left, how many tricks they will attempt 
unless they elec.t to pass. The })layer who declares 
for the largest number of tricks begins, .and the 
others must follow suit if possible, the card led by 
t Ik; declarer indicating the truin})s suit. The cards 
rank as in whist . If the declarer makes his tricks, 

1 ic receives the agreed-upon st.ake for every trick 
from (;ach of the other players, and if lie fails, he 
I)jiys a corresponding amount to them. A declara- 
tion of Aa2) — i.c. the w’holc of the five tricks 
—overrides all others. But if Nap be made the 
declarer receives double stakes from each, paying 
only single stakes if he fail. Errors in deal, or a 
card or cards exposed in the dejil, nccessitiite a 
fresh shuffle and deal. TIk; players deal in turn. 
A player revoking must pay for all the party should 
the declarer win, but if the declarer lo.se, he will 
pay all s.ave the revokcr. When two or three play, 
it is usually .'igreed to jxiss if none of tiie party 
can declare more than two tricks. Without the 
gambling element the game has little interest. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, emperor of the 
French, often styled the Great, was born at 
Aj.accio, Corsica, on August 1.5th, 17G9. He be- 
longed to a family of Greek origin that for some 
genercations had settled in Corsica, and w.*is 
educated at the military college of Brienne, where 
he formed the friendship of De Bourrienne, his 
future secretary and biographer. The death of 
their father reduced the Bonapearte family to 
poverty, and Napoleon, on joining tlie artillery 
regiment of La Fere in 1785, .found difficulty in 
gaining a bare subsistence. It was probably owing 
to his early years of severe economy and self-denial 
that he gained the strength of mind and will so 
thoroughly developed at the outbreak of the Revo- 
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lution. In 1793 Bon:iparte was cmj>loyed with the 
rank of captain .at the siege of Toulon, at that time 
held by a British force in conjunction with French 
Royalists. As commandor of the artillery he gained 
by force of character an ascendency over Carteaux, 
the general. Having persuaded the* lat ter to ii\ tack 
Fort L’Aiguillette, comm.anding the twi) harbours 
of Toulon, tlic withdrawal of the British naval 
squadron and the evacuation of the town b)llowi;d 
the capture of this vital j)oiiit. This success gaineil 
for Boimparte the rank of general of brigade aiul 
employment with the Army of Italy, where he 
earned additional laurels (1791). Meanwhile the 
torrent of revolutionary fury had spent its force. 
Robespierre had been executed, and the Reign of 
Terror wjis at an end. From the outset N.'iiioleon 
had profoundly mistrusted the enthusiasm of the 
J.aoobins, while his mind revolted from their ex- 
ces.ses. Yet motives of policy and admiration of 
their success had induced him to make friends with 
men of the most extreme faction, iimong wliom the 
younger Robespierre had been liis intimate com- 
panion. 

The young gonerfil was now arrested as a Terror- 
ist, .and it wjus only after days of the utmost .anxiety 
that, notliing having been provotl again.st him, he 
was released. In 1795 Bonap.arte was summoned to 
Paris, but having dcclin(;d service in l^a Vendee, 
his name w.*is struck off tin; active list ; called in, 
however, shortly afterwards to subdue tin* revolt 
of the Sections, his suoccjss was rewarded by his 
appointment as Commander-in-CMiiof of tin; Army 
of Italy. In March, 1790, h.aving a few d.'iys pre- 
viously married Josephine, widow of General de 
B(;auharnais, Bon.aparte assumed command. His 
troops, to the number of about 34,0()(), wc're occupy- 
ing the passes of the Northern Apennines. Opposed 
to them was an allied force of Austrians and Sar- 
dinians of ratlier greater strengtlj, hut widely ex- 
tended. Concentrating with rapidity, the French 
general threw himself ag.'iinst the .allied centre, 
broke it at Montenotte and Millcsimo, overtook 
the S.ardinians, who were retiring scparatcily iiorth- 
w«ard8, at Mondovi, dcfe.ated them again, and 
before the end of Ai)ril harl forced their sovereign 
to nnake peace under the very walls of Turin. 
Turning without delay to the Austrian.s, ho moved 
swiftly along the valley of the Po, forced the 
passage of the Adda at Lodi, and entered Milan in 
triurapli on the Nth May. Nor did he even then 
rest on his Laurels, but with .a succession of vic.tories 
at Jjonato, C.astiglionc, Areola, and Rivoli completed 
the disconifitun; of the enemy, and closed liis cam- 
p.aign by the capture of Mantua (February, 1797). 
He waas now ordered to Rome, where he gained an 
easy conquest over the Pap.al troops. Having 
returned to Mantua, and being reinforct;d from 
France by 20,0(K) men, Bonap.arte next tiinuMl liis 
arms northwards, vioLated without hesitation the 
territory of Venice, forced the p.assage of the 
Tagliaraento, entered Carinthia, nor h.alted until, 
when within 30 miles of Vienna, the Au.slrian 
Emperor sued for pe.ace, the terms of wliich— 
including the appropriation of Venice by Austria 
— were ratified at the treiity of Campo Formio 
(October, 1797). 
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On his return to France Bonaparte was first 
offered comrnnnd of the Army of England, and 
afterwards that of an expedition to Egypt, under- 
Uiken apparently by tlie Directory at his own 
instigation, with the rather vague idea of opening 
up communication with Tippoo Sahib in InditO, and 
possibly of founding an Eastern Empire. Having 
defeated the Mameluke forces near the Pyramids 
and occupied Cairo (July, 1798), the general pro- 
ceeded to invade Syria, but was repulsed from the 
walls of St. Jean d’Acre by Captain Sidney Smith, 
acting in conjunction with Djezzar Pasha; and, 
his troops being decimated by the plague, Bona- 
parte was compelkid to return to Egypt. Here he 
received intolligenco tliat matters had been going 
ill for France both at home and abroad. The 
Austrians ha<l reoccupitid Italy, and the govern- 
ment of the Directory was evidently shaken to 
its foundjition. He resolved to return home, but 
tlie (dmnc.es of doing so appeared desperate. 
Shortly after the landing in Egypt his fleet had 
been destroyed by Nelson at Aboukir (August, 
1798), and th<^ Mediterranean swjirmcdwith British 
cruisers. Accompanied by a few friends, he 
nevertlieless madt; the venture and, after many 
htiirbreadth esi*Jip(^s, landed at Fr6jus in October, 
1799. It had not been until after Lodi that 
Bonaparte h.ad cherished tlu^ idea of becoming 
rulisr of France. The favourable opportunity had 
now occ!urred ; enoouragiMj by the acclamations of 
the people .'uul assured of the 8U])port of the army, 
by a vonp (Vet at lie sficedily overthrew the Directory, 
jind established himself as First Consul with Sieyes 
and Itoger-Ducos for his colleagues. Called to 
supreme power by the enthusiasm of the jxiople, 
j)ossess(ul of id most, despotic authority, and tram- 
jjling under foot, the embers of the Kevolution, a 
seric^s of lamlabU* ac.ts followed his elevation. 
Umvjren wen? ndfiasc*/! from prison, the law of 
hostages w.as jibolishcd, and 9,(KX) State prisoners 
received their liberty. It was now time to tuni to 
Italy, where matters had gone V)adly for the French. 
Massena, conimander-in-chief, W'as shut up in 
Genoa ; Suchet with difficulty hold the line of the 
Var. General M^l.'is, with the Austri.an ni.ain body, 
occupied J*iedmont. Wit h brillKant conception and 
execution the First Consul crossed the Great St, 
Bernard, struck the neck of the Austrian com- 
munications and inflicted a crushing defe.at on 
Melas at Marengo (June 14th, 180(1.) A capitula- 
tion (uisued, and Bonaparte returned to Paris. 
Nortluif Switzerland Moreau’s array proved equally 
successful, and gained the decisive victory of Hohen- 
limlen. Prolonged ncgoti.ations followed, but at 
length by the treaties of Luncville an<l Amiens 
(Mjirch, iS02) a general peace was concluded. The 
First Consul was now occupied >vith matters of in- 
ternal administration ; the C’adastre, or Land Sur- 
vey, was reformed, the Code Napoleon established, 
finances were put in order. France appeared to be 
inaugurating a now era, but mistrust of Great 
Britain and complaints freely reciprocated proved 
too strong, and in May, 1804, war was again 
declared. The object of Bonaparte was now to 
invade England; an army of i:iU,000 men was 
assembled near Boulogne, and the First Consul 


repeatedly declared that, given the command of the 
Channel for forty-eight hours, England was at his 
mercy. Meanwhile usurpation of power had been 
attended by its usual consequences. A conspiracy, 
headed by Georges Cadoudal and the Chouan 
chiefs, had been detected. Many distinguished 
persons, including Generals PichegTu and More.au, 
were impliciitcd. A previous attempt at assassina- 
tion had narrowly failed, and the Consul’s life was 
evidently in instant peril. Cadoudal and a few 
others were executed, but still stronger measures 
followed. The Due d’Enghien, son of the Due de 
Bourbon, was seized within the territory of Baden, 
forcibly conveyed to Vincennes, arraigned before a 
military court at midnight, and immediately shot 
(1804). As the year wore on, it became evident 
that the First Consul contemplated assuming the 
crown. In May the Senate declared Napoleon 
Emperor of the French, the degree being sub- 
sequently ratified by the almost unanimous vote of 
the nation, wearied of the despotism and in- 
competency of the republic and assured that a 
monarchy could alone produce tranquillity and 
order. The coronation took place in Notre Dame 
in December, wliile in the following year Napoleon 
assumed in addition the iron crown of Lombardy. 
In August, 1805, the utter failure of the Emperor’s 
naval combinations, culminating in the decisive 
battle off Trafalgar, showed that the contemplated 
invasion of England was an impossibility. With- 
out <lelay he resolved to transport this army, nowin 
the highest state of efficiency, to take the field 
against Austria and Russia. His inarch to the 
Danube stands out as a model of speed, calcul.ation, 
and effect. On the 20th of October the Austrian 
general, Mack, surrendered at Ulm with 80,000 
men. Three weeks later the Emperor entered 
Vienna, and, on the 2nd of December, w.as face to 
face with the united armies of the Allies at. Auster- 
litz. An attempt to encirchi his right flank was 
met by :i vigorous attack on their weakened centre, 
which broke and was carried away in headlong 
flight, while the left wing of the Allies, assailed in 
front and flank and driven to retire across the 
frozen waters of Lake S.atschau, found a watery 
grave benc/itli Ihe ice quickly broken in pieces by 
the remorseless artillery of the French. The 
Itussi.ans retired northwards while the Austrians 
concluded a separate peace. 

During 180fi Napoleon achieved his favourite 
project of a confederacy of the Southern German 
States in alliance with France and called the Con- 
federation of the Rhine. Meanwhile the Prussians 
had taken fire at the insults and exactions of 
French troops in German territory, and early in 
October declared war. The French army, still on 
the right b.ank of the Rhine, was instantly put in 
motion and the Prussian forces were annihilated on 
October 14th, 1806, at the battles of Jena and Auer- 
stiidt. By this time the Russian army had again 
taken the field. Napoleon, entering Poland, en- 
countered it at the indecisive fields of Pultusk and 
Eylau, but in the following June (1807) the decisive 
battle of Friedland, coupled with the refusal of the 
British Whig Government to render assistance, 
determined the Russian Emperor to make overtures 
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of peace, and the Treaty of Tilsit was concluded in 
July, 1807, by the terms of which Prussian Poland 
was converted into the Grand Duchy of Warsaw 
and the Prussian provinces on the left bank of the 
Elbe were formed into a kingdom of Westphalia, 
while mutual advantages were reaped by France 
and Russia. 

Napoleon now set to work to ruin Great Britain 
through her commercial trade. By means of what 
was termed the Continental system” he attempted 
to exclude British goods from Continental ports. 
His scheme proved a failure, and even at the time 
when he was boasting of having struck a mortal 
blow his own armies were being clothed from 
Leeds and Northampton. 

Meanwhile difficulties were arising in Spain. 
King Charles IV. having abdicated, his son Ferdi- 
nand placed himself in Napoleon’s power and was 
detained a prisoner. The Emperor seized the pre- 
text for interference. An army under Murat occu- 
pied Madrid ; insurrections quickl.v broke out, and 
the French abandoned the Ciapital. At this crisis 
Napoleon, finding his presence indispensable, 
crossed the frontier with 300,000 men, and once 
more captured Miulrid (December 3rd, 1808). 
Alarming news soon reached him ; a British force 
under Sir John Mooi'e had advanced from Portugal, 
and was threatening the vital point of his line of 
communications. Quitting Madrid on the 20th, 
and crossing the Guadarrama Mountains in a tem- 
j)est of h.*iil and snow, the Emperor traversed 2(K) 
miles in ten days in the hope of cutting off his 
daring adversary. Moore, however, aware of his 
danger, had made good his retreat, and the blow 
failed. On the 1st of Janu.ary, 1809, intelligence 
arrived of the imminence of hostilities on the pjirt 
of Austria. Napoleon flew to his array in Germany, 
concentrated it in the valley of the Danube, gained 
the victory of Eckmiihl and occupied Vienna (May 
13th). Repulsed by the Archduke Charles in an 
attack on Essling, the Emperor’s position was for a 
time one of great danger, until, on the Otli of July, 
tlie victory of W^agrain, followed by the Treaty of 
Vienna (October llth), terminated the war. Mean- 
while, Pius VII. having excommunicated Napoleon 
(June 11 til), the Emperor retaliated by removing 
+ he Holy Father from Rome to Grenoble and after- 
wards to Savona. 

In 1810, Napoleon, desirous of an heir, divorced 
Josephine and married (Ajiril) Maria Louisa, 
daughter of the Emperor of Austria. He now con- 
templated resuming command in »Spain — where, in 
spite of incredible difficulties, Wellington had 
beaten his generals in battle after battle — ^but 
troubles with Russia, the result of mutual jealousy 
and mistrust, arose. In 1812 the climax was 
reached. Napoleon, with an immense army, of 
which his allies contributed the greater part, crossed 
the Niemen, gained the indecisive battle of Borodino, 
and occupied Moscow on the 14th of September. 
During the same night fires broke out in all direc- 
tions and the city was untenable. The Russians 
declined all negotiations. Napoleon’s hopes were 
frustrated ; winter was at hand. A retreat became 
inevitable and was begun on 26th of October. 
Disasters accumulated ; news arrived of the British 


occupation of Madrid. The French army had 
alreiuly lost four-fifths of its numbers, and the 
strength of tlie Russians enforced a retreat over the 
same line— now devastated— by which the French 
had originally advanced. Smolensk was reached ; 
but the retreating army soon degenerateci into a 
mob of stragglers, and the terrible pjissage of the 
Beresina (November 28th) completed its wreck. 
On the 5th of December the Em|)eror, who had 
received news of a dangerous conspirat^y at l*aris 
for his overthrow, found himself compelled to quit, 
the army juid resume the government of France. 
The miserable remnant of the Grand Army, aban- 
doning successively the lines of the Vistula and 
Oder, lialted at length on the left bank of the Elbe. 
A crisis was at hand. Prussia flew to arms. 'J’lie 
efforts of Napoleon gathered 200,000 men to his 
standard. Joining the .army in person, lu? defeated 
the Allies at Liitzen (May 2nd, 1813), reoccupied 
Dresden, and followed up his success by a victory 
at Bautzen (May 20th). The Allies retreated to the 
Oder, and an armistice resulted. Negotiations 
ensued, but in August the Allies, with the adhesion 
of Austria, again took the field. Notwithstanding 
a defeat at Dresden, their nurneric.al suj)eriority 
began to tell. The French concentrate^d at Leipzig, 
and for two days (October 16-18) held their ground 
in the face of overwhelming numbers in the “ great 
battle of the nations.” A retreat could no longer 
be avoided, and early in November tlu^ shattered 
remains of the army recrossed the Rhine into 
France. ’J’he campjiign of 1814 shed a hist ray of 
glory upon Napoleon's arms. Never had his talents 
been displayed with greater brilliancy. J^ivoting 
alternately between the Aube .and Marne, he struck 
blow .after blow .at the invading armies. Ultimate 
success might still have attended him, but the 
ca])Itulation of Paris .and thi5 utter we.ariness of 
war shown by the French iifition caused his abdica- 
tion (April 6lh, 1814). Escaping in ]"d5 from 
Elba, whither he had been cxilecl, he landed in 
F>ancc (March 1st), and again occupied the im- 
perial throne. The Allied Powers refused to 
acknowledge him and their armies once more sur- 
rounded the frontier. Napoleon’s only chance was 
to take the offensive .and sep.anLtc the combined 
British and Prussian forces assembling in Belgium, 
but the numbers .at his command (125,000) were 
quite inadequate to make hc.ad agJiinst the 2()6,0(K) of 
his opponents, .and, though the rapidity of his blow 
gave him a momentary advantage, the battle of 
Waterloo (June 18th) proved a deathblow to his 
hopes. After a second abdication (June 22nd) he 
surrendered (July 1.5th) at Rochefort to Cai)tain 
M.aitland of the Jiclleraphtm, and was ultirnaUily 
conveyed to the isLand of ISt. Helena, which he 
reached on October 17th, and where he died on 
May 5th, 1821. 

Napoleon Il.f entitled King of Rome, son of 
Napoleon I. and the Empress Maria Louisa, w.as 
born in Paris on March 20th, 1811. His f.aniily 
name was Francis Charles Joseph Bon.ap.arte. When 
the Allies approached Paris in 1814, the child was 
removed to Rambouillet .and then to Blois. Napo- 
1 Icon abdicated in his son’s favour, but of course the 
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document was inoperative. The boy prince was 
taken to Schonbrunn, where his grandfather showed 
him some affection. In 18] 8 tic was created by 
imptirial patent, Duke of Kcictistudt. In his twenty- 
first year he was attacked witli acute phthisis, and 
died on July 22nd, 1882. 

Hapoleon III.f Charles Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte, tlic son of Louis Bonaparte, King of 
Holland, and of Hortense Beauharnais, was born in 
Baris on the 20th of April, 1808. After tlie down- 
fall of the First Emiiire ilie young prince lived with 
his ruotlier at Augsburg, and then near Lake (5on- 
Btaiice. In 1 8:i0 lie took part in the Papal Kevolution. 
On its failun? lie fled to France, but was ciimpelled 
to leave, and after a. stay in England, again went 
to (Constance. In IH.il the Polish Crown was offered 
to him, but t he Polish inov(!ment proved abortive. 
The death of the Duke of Keichstadt (1882) made 
liOuis head of tlie family. In 1886 he nuide an 
attempt to seduc.e the garrison of Strasburg, and, 
being made [irisoncr, was sent to the United iStates, 
but his mother’s fatal illness brought him back to 
Eurojie the next year. Franee calle<l on Switzer- 
land tx) extradite him and to prevent (uunplications 
Napohsoii went to England. In 1888 ho published 
ldi‘e» Ntt liolvomennca, 'I’he entliusiasm aroused in 
Francis l»y tlie home-bringing of Napoleon I.’s 
renwiins to Paris in 1840, led Louis to make his 
d(?sc.enl on Boulogne, the result of which w’as his 
trial and eonderniiation to imprisonment in the 
fort ress <»f Ham. Here he wrote and studied much 
till Ids escufie in 181(1, when ho came to England. 
In ISIS he went t(» Paris and professed republican 
prinejples, hut again retired to England. Betuming 
to Paris, he was elected <ieputy, and, by means of 
the po[)ular vote, was elected Princo-l’rcsident the 
same yi’ar. In ISol he was elected President for 
ten years, and in 1852 by the ennp (Tv.tat made 
himself Emperor. In 1858 he married Eug6nie dc 
Moiitijo, and in 1854 luMtame Great Britain’s ally in 
the Crimean ^Vav. In 1 858 a coolness arose between 
Franee and Great Britain, Imt in 1850 Queen Vic- 
toria visited t lie Emperor at Cherbourg. In this 
year lie joined Sardinia against Austria, and 
the campaign, after the victories of Mageubi and 
fciolferino, resulted for France in the ai^quisition of 
Nice and Savoy. In 1860 Napoleon took jiart with 
Great Britain in a joint exfiedition against China, 
and in 18(11, France, Great Britain, and Sjuiiii made 
common cause against Mexico. Tlie last two, how- 
ever, withdrew, and Niipolcon alone entered on 
the expedition under Bazaine wliich ended in the 
npiiointniont of Maximilian as Emperor of Mexico 
and the tragedy of Queretaro. In 18G(1 troubles 
began with Prussia on Napoleon's proposing a re- 
construction of tlie French frontier. The next year 
the ill-feeling was increased by the proposal of ceding 
Luxemhoiirg to France, a ])roposition which was 
settled by tlie neutralisation of Luxembourg, and 
in 1870 the question of electing a German Prince 
to the Spanish throne precipitated the inevitable 
w'ar. At Siiarbn’ii'k the Emperor and his son were 
present ; hut the shutting up of one French army in 
Metz, and the defeat of another at Sedan, finished 
the camfiaign. Napoleon surrendered, and remained 


a prisoner at AVilhelmshohe till the spring of 1871, 
when he joined liis wife and son at Chislehiirst, in 
the English county of Kent, where he died on 
January 9th, 1878. His son Euoene Louis Jean 
Joseph, Prince Imperial, born in Paris, Marcli 
Kith, 1856, was educated at Woolwich, and killed 
at Ultindi, Zululand, in the war against the Zulus 
(June 1st, 1879), in which he served as a volun- 
teer. 

ITarbonne (Roman ^arho) a town of southern 
France, near the Mediterranean, in the depart- 
ment of Aude. The town is on a plain surrounded 
by hills, and is 88 miles E. of Carcassonne. T'lie 
streets are irregular and the Robinc Canal passes 
through the town. Among the promenades are the 
E.splanade and the Alice des Soupers. The 13th- 
century church of St. Just, the town-hall with a. 
lofty tower, the barracks, and hospital are the 
chief public buildings. The principal industries 
are the manufactures of verdigris, linen, hosiery, 
and leather. There are also distilleries, jind dye-, 
brick-, and tile-works. There is a trade in honey, 
for wliich it has long heien celebrated, corn, wine, 
brandy, oil, salt, and saltjietre. Though Narbonne 
was the first formed of the Transalpine colonics 
and capital of Gallia Narbonensis, there are few 
Roman remains. Pop. (1901), 24,607. 

ITarbroiiffhy Hir John, admiral, was born at 
Cockthorpe, Norfolk, England, in 1640. Having 
entered the navy, he became a lieutenant in l(i64, 
and in 1666, for gallantry in the action with the 
Dutch, was made a captain. In J669 he led a 
voyage of <liscovery to the South Pacific, but, being 
hindered by the Siiaiiiards of South America, re- 
turned to England. He would have sailed again 
had not a new Dutch War broken out in 1672. The 
Duke of York chose Narbrough as his flag-captain, 
and, losing his cfijitain of the fleet at the battle of 
Solebay, promoted him to the vacant post. Later 
in the year Narbrough was sent with a convoy to 
the Strait of Gibifiltar, and soon after his return 
lie was knighted and appointed rear-admiral of the 
red. He cruised with success, and in 1674 was 
again sent to the Mediterranean. He did not 
iimilly return to England until 1679. In the 
following year he became a Commissioner of the 
Navy. He died at sea in 1688, while engaged in 
a voyage in West Indian waters. 

NarcissilSy son of the river-god Ccphisiis and 
1 he nymph Liriope, was renowned for his beauty. 
One day, beholding his reflection in the stream, 
he became so enamoured of it, that he couhi 
not leave the sight, and pined away with longing. 
The gods changed liiin into the flower that bears 
his name. 

ITarcisstUly a genus of Amaryllidacese, includ- 
ing twenty or thirty beautiful species, natives of 
Europe and Asia, nearly all of them easily culti- 
vated iu England. They are bulbous plants, some 
having flat, and others round, rush-like leaves, 
whence the name Jonquil, a corruption of junci- 
folim, “rush -leafed.” Their hollow radical 
scapes bear either one flower, as in the common- 
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<laffo(lil (JV. psciidO’narcisms')t or several, as in N. 
Joniiuilla and JV, Tazetta, the flowers, in either 
c;ise, having a sheathing membranous spathe. The 
perianth is generally some shade of yellow ; but 
in the Poet’s or Pheasant’s-eye Narcissus it is 
white. It varies much in the length of its tube 
and the size and direction of its six segments, and 
of its characteristic 
“ coronet ” or corona, 
which encloses the 
six stamens, and the 
style of the inferior 
three- chambere<l 
ovary. The coronet 
is hardly ever of the 
same shade as the 
perianth. In the 
white Poet's Nar- 
cissus it is yellow 
and edged wit h red. 
'J’liis coronet origin- 
ates apparently by 
co-radial chorisis 
from the peritinth. 
'I’lieir early spring 
a favourite witli all 
poetic minds. jVJahomet wrote;, “ He that lias two 
l<»a.ves, let him sell one and buy a flower of the 
narcissus ; for bread is the food of the body, but 
n.'ircissus is food for the soul*'; and it was of 
daffodils that Keats wrote, “ A tliingof beauty is 
a joy for ever.” '.rhe single lovely British species, 
th(^ common dtiffodil {N. psendo-)mrci8,wis), is also 
called the Lent lily. 

Narcotics (Greek narJw, “a deep sleep”)* 
drugs which produce general anesthesia and are 
(un ployed for the purpose of lulling pain or pro- 
ducing sleep, cjj. opium, chloral and the bromides. 

NarcotinOg an .alkaloid whicdi occurs together 
with inor[)hinc in the s(!eds of Papaveracea*, i.e. 
(ho poppy growth of jilants. it is hence fouiul 
in opium, from which source it may lx* extracted. 
It forms white, glistening crystals, wliich molt at 
170°. It possesses the formula C._,._, 1 Im 3 N 07 , an<l 
was once supposed to be the narcotic juinciple of 
oiiiuni, but h.'is been ascertained to possess hardly 
any narcotic power. 

NardoOf tbe Australian name for Marsilia 
macropuH, one of the Rhizocarpese or Hydroptcrideae, 
a >ma.ll group allied to the club-mosses. They 
have delieati* qu.atrefoil leaves on slender stalks, ami 
^^inall sporangia containing starchy spores which 
are used as a bread stuff. The plant is abundant 
in swamps in the interior of Australia, where the 
survivors of the ill-fated Burke and Wills expedition 
starved on its sorry produce. 

NareSg Sib George Strong, adminal .and 
Arctic explorer, was born on April 24th, 1831. He 
entered the navy in 1845, and, as mate, shared, in 
1852-54, in the search for Sir John Franklin. After 
service during the Crimean W.ar he commanded the 
HfUamander in the survey of the north-eastern 
coast of Australia, and the Challenger during her 


long scientific cruise until, in 1875, ho was recalled 
to conduct the Polar expedition of lS75-7(). tho 
Prince of Wales (afterwards Edward Vll.) attend- 
ing the “God-speed" meeting at the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society in London. He wintered in 82° 
27' N., and one of his sleighing i>.arties penetr.ated 
to 8H° 8()' N. On his return he was made K.C.B. 
(1870). In 1878-79 ho comiimnded the -4 while 
engaged in surveying tlio Pacilic, and in 1892 became 
vice-ad miral on the retired list. From 1 879 on war< Is 
he acted as .a professional member of the Harbour 
Department of the Board of Trade. 

NarrannsettSg North Amcric<an aborigines, a 
branch of tlie Algoiujuin family, which vv.as formerly 
dominant in what are now t he states of Massachu- 
and Rhode Island, where the name still sur- 
vives in Narragansett Bay. Like the niughbour- 
ing and allied Masstachiisetls, they have long been 
extinct. 

NarseSg statesman .and general, was horn about 
A.l>. 178. Ht; was a eunuch .and was probably sent 
to CVmstantinople as a slave. Just inian promoted 
him to the office of chamherlain and keeper of the 
privy [)urs(;. In 538 he was at the head of an army 
sent to aid Belisarius toexjiel the Goths; but the 
generals cpiarrelled, and Narses was rectilled. In 
552 he was sent to It.aly ag.ainst 'I'otila, wliom ho 
defeated ; and having captured Rome, he drove; 
out tlic Goths, and w;is governor of the country for 
flftoeii years. His exactions aroused discontent 
ami the cornificaints ag.ainst him c.'iusod his depo- 
sition. He is said to have th(‘n invited tho 
Lornb.ards to itivaile Jhily. Ho lived at Naples .and 
died at Rome about 573. 

Narvag a town of R-ussi.a, lOO miles W.S.W. of 
St. Petersburg, on the Narova. A bridge ooniu;ots 
it with Ivangorod on the opposite side of tho river. 
The chief buildings are tlie cjithedral, town-hall, 
and the old castle. 'J'lu; falls on the. st.ream liave 
provided power for driving saw-mills and cotton 
ami other factories. Here, on November 3()th, 1701), 
Charles Xll. of Sweden defeated a gr(;atly suiierior 
force of Russians under l*eter ilic Great. ]*op., 
17,(K)(). 

Narvaezg Ramon Marta, Duke of Vai..encia, 
statesman and general, was born in Loja, Andalusi.a, 
Sp.ain, on August 5lh, 1800. He served in the army 
with distinction .and in 1830, under Espartero, pur- 
sued and routed Gomez. His popularity hid him 
to enter into politics and he became the rival of 
Espartero. In 1838 he took jiart in .an abortivi; 
rising of Progressists and for five years had to 
stay abroad. 'J’lien, t.aking advantage of Esp.artero's 
nnpopulariiy, Ik; returned to Spain and, at the lusad 
of insurgents, (intcred Madrid as a vic.tor in 1843. 
In the next year lie beo.amo Prime Minister and 
Queen Isabella made him Marshal and Duke of 
Valencia. In 1845 the government was overthrown, 
but he was often recalled to power, becoming more 
and more Conservative till his last Ministry in 1850. 
Tow.ards the end of his life he tried to advance the 
interests of Queen Isabella. He died on April 23rd, 
1858. 
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Narwhal (Afonodm), n genus of toothed 
whales, of the Dolphin family, with one species 
(M. monoceros), from the Arctic seas of both 
hemispheres. The adult male possesses a long, 
spirally-twisted tusk or “horn,” really the ab- 
nornmlly developed canine tooth of the left side ; 
the tooth on the right is very rarely developed, 
though this sometimes occurs. It is rarely pre- 
sent in females, though 8corc;sby found one with 
a tusk over four feet long. The use of these 



weapons is unknown. The body of a full-grown 
inah< may hi* 11 feet, long, and the tusk from t» feet 
to 10 feel. 'J’he gimeral colour of the young is 
bluish-gr(‘y ; older animals are lighter with dark 
spots. Narwhals art^ liunted for the oil they yield 
and the ivory of their tusks. 

Nasebyi a village in Northamptonshire, Eng- 
laml, 12 miles N. of Northampton, celebrated 
for the total defeat, whicli Charles I. and Prince 
Uupert here sustained at the hands of Fairfax and 
Cromwell on tfune 14th, 1(145. 

Nash, .loiiN, architect, was born at Cardigan, 
Wale.s, in 1752. He was article<l to Sir Ilobert 
Taylor and among his earlier works he designed 
the west front ami c.haj)ter-housc of the cathedral 
of St. David’s (17118). In IMII lie gained the 
premium of £1,000 for the most suitable }dans for 
a public ])ark in Marylcbone, London, and he 
proceeded to lay out. Jlegent’s Park and designed 
the adjoining terraces. He jilso projected the 
Kegent’s Canal connecting t he Thiiniea at Limehouse 
with the Grand Junction Canal at Pjiddington, the 
work being linished in 1820. Mimultaneously tlie 
best-known of all Nash’s works was carried out. 
This was tlie imposing thoroughfare of Regent 
Street with the Quadrant and All Souls’ Church, 
Laiigham Place. He completed the laying out of 
St. James’s Park and largely reconstructed Buck- 
ingham Palace, for which he had designed a grefit 
entrance arc.hway modelled on the arch of Con- 
stantine at Home. This .structure was removed to 
Hyde Park in 1850-1 and is commonly known as 
the Marble Arch. He died at East Cowes, Isle of 
Wight, on May IJtli, 1835. 

Najih, IliciiARP, called Beau Nash, was born 
at Swan.sea on October ISth, HJ74, and educated at 
Carmarthen grammar school and Jesus College, 
Oxford. He entered the army, but soon gave it up 
for law, becoming a student of the Inner Temple 
in 1G93. He managed the pageant performed 


before William III. in the Middle Temple in 1695, 
which was so successfully arranged that the king 
oflFered him a knighthood, whicli he contrived to 
decline without causing offence. He then took to 
living by his wits. Recognising that Bath, which 
had become a Society resort in 1703, might bo 
vastly improved, he induced the Corporation of the 
city to invest him with full powers, and in a few 
years had converted the place into the principal 
liaunt, both for health and pleasure, of haut ton. 
He wielded his autocratic authority with much 
diplomacy, however, and was regarded as the 
arbiter of fashion, master of ceremonies, and 
“ King of Bath.” The ceaseless flattery turned his 
head and his inordinate vanity led him into lavish 
extravagance, which was in no way lightened 
by bis gambling propensities. Losing caste, he 
gradually fell into low circumstances until, in 1758, 
he accepted a jionsion of £10 a month from the 
Tow'n Council. Ho died in Ihath on February 3rd, 
1762, and was buried with considerable pomp in 
the Abbey. 

Nash, Thomas, satirist and dramatist, was born 
in Lowestoft, Suflblk, England, in November, 1567, 
ami educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
After a sliort tour in France and Italy, he settled in 
London in 1588. Next year appeared his sarcastic 
work 7Vie‘ A'fMtomiv of Ahmrditie., in which he gave 
evidence of his turn for satire, a gift of which 
he made ample use during the following years in 
tlie Martin JVlar-Prelato controversy, directing his 
squibs at the Puritan pamphleteers, and winning 
some renown by bis Piorre Pcnnilem^ his Snppliva- 
tim io the IHrcll (1592). A year later appear<‘d his 
OhrUte's Tearcs over Jerusalem., in which he 
affected to }>c weary of the barren strife. In 1594 
was published the IJufortunate Traveller^ or the 
Life of Jaek Wilton., tlic first English novel of ad- 
venture, the ^'w^/jf/'-rcalisra of which proclaims him 
the predecessor of Defoe. Returning to satire, he 
and Gabriel Harvey fell abu.sing each otlier until, 
in 1599, the licensers of the press silenciid both 
partisan.s. In 1591 Nash ha<l completi;d Christo- 
pher IMarlowe’s Trafjedie of Dido. His jday of the 
Jslc of Dogs was too satirical for the Privy Council, 
and he was thrown into the Fleet prison, where 
he lay for several months, being banished from 
London on his release. In 1599 appeared JVashe'x 
Lrnten Stuff e, a comic panegyric of the herring and 
laudation of Great Yarmouth. Summer's Last Will 
and Testament^ written just after his imprisonment, 
was not published till 1600, and in HiOl he died, 
seemingly in j)overty and distress. 

Nashua, capital of Hillsboro county. New 
Hampshire, United States, on the Merriinac, 14 
miles N.W. of Lowell. The chief manufactures 
comprise cotton, iron and steel goods, carpets and 
paper. The church of St. Xavier is the handsomest 
structure in the State. Pop. (1900), 23,898. 

Nashville, capital of Davidson county and the 
State of Tennessee, United States, on both banks 
of the Cumberland. The principal buildings are 
the State Capitol, erected on a commanding site, 
and with a tower 200 feet high, and the Parthenon! 
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The chief industries include cotton and woollen 
goods, flour, soap and saddlery, besides lumber and 
engine- and carriage-making. The town is noted as 
an educational centre, the leading institutions being 
Nashville University (1806), Vanderbilt University 
(1873), Fisk University (1867) for the training of 
coloured teachers. Central Tennessee College (1866), 
also for coloured students, and Roger Williams Uni- 
versity. Near Nashville are the Hermitage (the 
home of Andrew Jackson) and a national cemetery. 
On December 16-16th, 1864, the Confederates, 
under Hood, were severely defeated at Nashville by 
the Federals, under George H. Thomas. Pop. (1900), 
60,865. 

ITasik, a town of the Bombay Presidency, India, 
30 miles from the source of the Godaveri, and 117 
miles N.E. of Bombay. It is a sacred town and pil- 
grimages are made to it. Paper and cotton are manu- 
factured, and there is much brass -and -copper-work- 
ing. Nasik was once a Mahratta capitiil. Pop. 
estimated at 27,000. The district, of the same 
name, contains 5,940 square miles, and a pop. (1901) 
of 819,575. The chief crops are millet, pulse, 
wheat and oil seeds, and the leading industries are 
cotton- and silk-weaving and flour mills. 

ITaskapi (Naskwapi), North American Indians 
of Algonquin stock and speech. They arc scat- 
tered in small groups throughout the central and 
south-west(UT3 parts of Labrador, in Rupert Land, 
about Lake Mista.s.sini and other parts of north-east 
Canada. Formerly much more numerous, they are 
now gradually becoming extinct. Some are Roman 
Catholics, but the majority remain pagans and 
polygamists, living by hunting and fishing, and 
cultivating no land. In their language, which is a 
Oree dialect, Kashajfi means the “ Erect,” that is, 
“ Men.” 

Nasmytk, Alkxandek, painter, was born in 
Edinburgh, on September 9th, 1758. He was edu- 
cated at tlie High School and studied art at the 
Trustees’ Academy. Apprenticed to a coach -builder, 
he became a pupil of Allan Ramsay, the portrait 
painter, whom he accompanied to London. He 
returned to Edinburgh in 1787 and obtained con- 
siderable vogue for his portraits and in 1782-4 
studied at the chief art centres in Italy. Intro- 
duced in 1787 to Robert Burns, he painted the 
famous jiortrait of the poet, now in the National 
Gallery, Edinburgh, and the replica of it in the 
London National Portrait Gallery. From further 
studies he painted (in 1827) the full-length portrait 
of Burns, also in Edinburgh. A decline of clients 
caused him to take up landscape- and scene- 
painting, and he also turned to architecture with 
considerable success, designing the Dean Bridge 
and the Temple of Hygeia at St. Bernard’s Well, 
Water of Leith — both in Edinburgh. He died 
in his native city on April lOtb, 1840. His eldest 
son, Patbick, born in Edinburgh on January 7th, 
1787, was a landscape painter whose skill and 
manner won him the name of the “English 
Hobbema.” Since his death in London on August 
17th, 1831, his reputation has greatly advanced, 
and his pictures command large prices at auctions. 


James Nasmyth, the portrait painter’s youngest 
son, was born in Edinburgh on August 19th, 1808, 
and educated at the High School of Arts and 
the University. After spending some time with 
Henry Maudsley and subsequently with Joshua 
Field in London, he set up business on hi.s own 
account, first in Manchester and later at Patricroft 
near that city. Here he designed the steam-liaramcr 
(1839), though it was not till he had seen his own 
machine in work at Creuzot that ho took .steps to 
patent it (1842), and it was only in 1843 that he 
used it in his own foundry. He designed many 
machine tools, such as the flexible shaft for driving 
small drills and the hydraulic punching machine. 
He seems to have been the first to suggest tlie use 
of a submerged chain for towing boats and to 
anticipate Palliser in proposing the use of chilled 
cast-iron shot. He took an active interest in 
astronomy, for the study of whieh he constructed 
some of his own instruments. He died in London 
oil May 7th, 1890. 

ITaBBar, a large branch of the Ghilzai Afghans 
in the Suleiman Mountains, about the Takht-i- 
Suleiman. They are pure nomads, witli no fixed 
summer or winter camping-grounds, but J)erIx^tually 
wandering about between the iqilands and low- 
lying valleys according to the vicissitudes of the 
sca.sous. They recognise no chiefs except during 
their warlike or peaceful expeditions, after wliich 
each family groiij) resumes its independence and 
respects that of its neighbours. 

Nasaau, formerly an independent duchy in Ger- 
many, was annexed in 1866 to Prussia, end forms 
part "of the province of Ilcsse-Nassau. The surface 
is uneven and fertile. The cfijntal, Wiesl)aden, 
and Ems are noted for their mineral .springs. 

Nassati, once known as New Puovidknce, a 
town on New Providence Island, Balt iinris, and 
capital of the group. There is a large trade in fruit, 
sponges, cotton and sfilt. It is the headquarters of 
the Government, the seat of an Anglican bishop 
.and in repute as a winter health-resort. Pop. 
estimated at 10,000. 

ITassellaria^ the third of the four orders 
into which Haeckel divided the class Radiolaria. 
The characteristics of the ordm* a, re t,he silioious 
skeleton and the fact that the pores in this are 
limited to a pore area (or porochora) at one eiul of 
the main axis of tlie body. The order includes 
many familiar forms. 

Vasturtiani (said to l>e derived from nad 
tortw, “twisting of the nose,” referring to their 
pungenej) i.s the classical name for cress apfilifid 
by Linnmus to the genus of Crucifenn, of which t he 
water-cress [N. ofheinaU*) is the best known. In 
the! 6th century, when properties were more con- 
sidered in the (dassification of plants than structure, 
the species of the widely different, but pungent, 
genus Tropopolum, on their introduction from 
America, were termed “ Indian cresses ” or Nas- 
turtium indicum, and have ever since retained the 
name Nasturtium. 
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Vatalp a Britinh colony in South-east Africa, 
bounded on the N. by the Transvaal, on the W. 
by the Drakensberg mountains, on the S.W. by 
Griqiuiland East, and on the S. and E. by the 
Indian Ocean. The parallel of ilO** E., and meri- 
dian of HO" S., cross about tJO miles W. of Durban. 
Natal has an area of H;),H70 stiuarc miles, and 
a coast line of H76 miles. Its popnlfition is 
estimated at 1,108,754, of whom four-fifths are 
Zulu-Kaiflrs, while 100,000 are Indian and Malay 
coolies and 100,000 Euroijeans. From the sea 
the land gradually* rises to the Drakensberg, 
gome of the peaks of which exceed 1 0,000 feet in 
height. Of the numerous rivers, which are all un- 
navigable, the most irnportfint are the IJmvolosi, 
Urniilatuze.Tugelu, liulfalo, Mooi, and Umkotnanzi. 
The climate is healthy, neither summer nor winter 
being oj)pressive, and the average annual rainfall is 
40 inches. In tla? fertile coast region, sugar, tea, 
coffee, tobacco, and other tropical plants grow well, 
while in the middle u})lands grain crops are culti- 
vated, t he higher jilateaus being eminently suited 
for cattle pasturugc;, and sheep grazing. Ostrich 
farming is jilso a, noticeable indusbiy. C'oal is by 
far the most valuable mineral, but copjier, iron, 
gold and other minenils o(u;ur. Wool is a staple 
export. 'J'he colony is well ecpiippod with rail- 
ways. Durban, or ]\)rt Natal, 800 miles N.E. 
of (-nijetown, is t he only harbour of any conse- 
quence, and IMeb^rmaritzburg, 54 miles N.W. of 
Durhjin, is the c-ai)ital. Natal was so named 
from the fact that it was discovered by Vasco 
da (iama on Christmas Day, 1407. Attempts to 
colonise t-lu^ country hy tlie l*oitugnesc and Dutch 
were iiusuc.c(*ssful, {tnd it was not till 1824, in the 
tiiiKf of the warlike* (Oiaka, the Zulu King, that a 
white? settlement on a small sc.ale was effected. The 
Zulus afterwards (juarreilleMl among themselves, one 

J iarty fedlowing Dingauji, and auotluu’ Panda. The 
loers making common (?ause with the latter, 
Dingajin was deifeated and killed, and the Boers 
afterwards .set up the Kepublic of Natalia. In 
J84H, however, Mje territory was proclaimed to be 
British, and a, year later was formally annexed to 
Cape (U»lony. In IS.'itl it was created a scpanito 
colony, and in I80H ae^quired responsible goveni- 
roent, under its own tSovernor and Lcgi.slative 
Assembly. During the Zulu war (1878-0) some of 
the fighting took place in Natal and the adjacent 
Zululand (since iimorporatcd), the more memorable 
inci(h*nts being the Britisli di.saster at Isandhlwana, 
tlic glorious defence of Korkes Drift, and the 
crushing Zulu defeat a t I Hand i. In the first Boer 
war (1881) the Boers invaded Natal, and before 
]><?aee was deednred, won signal successes at Idling’s 
Nek and Majuba. Still more widespread was the 
lighting in the soeond Boer war, especially at 
Dundee, Elandslmigtes Nicholson’s Nek, Colenso, 
and iSpion Kop, while the siege of Ladysmith, 
which endureil from November 2nd, 1899, to 
February 28th, 1000, attracted universal attention. 
The colony was cleared of Boers in June, 1900, and 
after the war was <*nded, received a considerable 
access of territory on its northern frontiers from 
what had been the l:?outh African Republic. In 
1905-d the Zulus grew restless under the imposition 


of a poll-tax, and skirmishes, with fatal results in 
some cases, occurred between native forces and the 
colonial troops. In March, 1906, twelve natives, 
concerned in a murderous attack on the police, 
were tried by court-martial, and sentenced to be 
shot. Wiien the Imperial Government suspended 
the sentence pending inquiries, the Natal Ministry 
at once resigned. Explanations, however, having 
been tendered, the capital sentence was carried 
out on April 2nd, and the resignation was with- 
drawn. 

ITatatores (Swimmers), in some classifica- 
tions, an order of birds, containing those which are 
partially or entirely web-footed. There are four 
groups or families: (1) Ank.s, Penguin.s, Guille- 
mots, Divers, Grebes ; (2) Gulls, Terns, sinei Petrels ; 
(3) Pelicans, Cormorants, (iannets, Frigate-birds, 
Tropic-birds, and Darters ; (4) Ducks, Geese, and 
Flamingoes. 

XTatclieSf a renowned North American nation, 
formerly ])owerful in the lower Mississippi basin 
above the Della, where is now the city of Natchez. 
Saving a few who may be living with the Creeks in 
Indian Territory, or in the Cherokee Hills, the race 
is practically extinct. It comprised the two 
divisions— Na’htchi and Taensa. Most of the 
Natche^z were destroyed by the French in 1730, 
when the survivors took refuge amongst the Chicka- 
saws and Upper Creeks. 'J’he Natchez was a stock 
language fundamentally distinct from all otlicrs ; 
but much doubt prevails regarding tlie affinities of 
the Taensa, the grammar of which, with vocabulary 
and 'J'exts, publivshed by J. 1). Haurnonte in 1882, 
is believed, on internal evidcncci, to be a fraud. 
(D. G. Brinton, American Antiquarianf March, 
1886, pp. 109-14.) 

National Debt^ the sum which the govern- 
ment of a country lias borrowed for public pur- 
poses, and t he interest on which is paiel by means 
of taxation. From an early period sovereigns have 
haxl recourse to loans as a ^neans of meeting 
current cxpienses, but they were always required to 
give some security ; in the MidcJlte Ages, for example, 
they frequently pawned the crown jewels. In these? 
circumstances public debts were neither very large 
in themselves nor did they accumulate to any 
considerable degree. In England it was the de- 
sirability of having a fixed centre of wefilth on 
which to draw for public p)urpo.ses that led to 
the formation of the Bank of England in 1694. As 
regards the origin of national debts, it may ho 
stnt(;d broadly that war has always caused the 
chief drain on the resources of a country. In 
Great Britain, for instance, £(>00,000,000 wa.s added 
to the national debt during the wars with Napoleon. 
With reference to the character of public debts, it 
is to be remarked that they differ in some parti- 
culars from those of private individuals. The claim 
of a citizen who has debts owing to him from a 
foreign government upon the protection of the Stcate 
is generally recognised, and the discharge of obliga- 
tions undertaken in connection with them is some- 
time.s enforced by means of active hostilities, as in 
the intervention of France and other European 
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powers in Mexico in 1861. It is a generally ad- 
mitted principle that debts should be repaid in the 
present value of the national currency, since the 
probability of a rise or fall in the value of stock 
was a consideration which decided the original 
terms of the loan. The advisability of paying off 
tlie national debt is a question regarding which 
very diverse views have been held by economists 
and statesmen. Amongst the arguments brought 
forward against repayment, it is 
maintained that the national wealth 
is not diminished by the transfer of 
a certain portion from one class 
of the community to another which 
the payment of the interest in- 
volves ; that the existence of the 
debt prevents capital from being W Hj imp 
sent abroad ; and that, even if re- 
j)ay merit is desirable, it should lie |1 

postponed till a further increase in 'fW ^ juftifl 
the resources of the country lessons ly jljN j 
the strain which the operation 
would cause. These and other con- 
tentions are either radically uii- 
souikI, or their cogency is very much 
modified by other considenitions, 
and most economists now hold that 
the extinction of th<) debt is de- 
sirable if it can be effected without — 


Square was begun in 1832 and ojiened in 1838. It 
was designed, at a cost of £7(),0(K>, by William 
Wilkins, R.A. (1778-18310. nnd though, considering 
the magnificent site, its elevation is poor and 
mean, the architect was greatly hampered by the 
conditions laid down by Government. Tiie Koval 
Academy occupied part of it from 1838 to 1868. ‘ 






having recourse to burdensome and 

injurious taxation. The national 

debt of Great Britain, which was £243,063,145 in I 

1784, was reduced from £8(51,030,0 10 in 1815 to | 

£756,332,1 00 in 1 005. The following were the debts I 

of some of the chief European countries and British 

colonics in 1004: — 

France £1,235, 370, 9<M) 

Oenniin Einjiire .. .. ir»7,782,«i00 

Prussia 352,Stil,140 

Austria 15(1,724,085 

Italy 50S,H8}>,525 

Russia S0s,0nn,0<K) 

Turkey • 14U,000,(K)0 

India 214,41(5,000 

Canada 255,2 k5,C.71 

New Houtli Wales .. .. S2,:i21,008 

New Zealand ' .. .. 5}»,j»]2,000 

In 1004 the total debt of the United S|||tes was 
£574,644,267, of which £320,048,533 waURovered 
by cash and reserve in the Treasury. 

National Gallery, London, is the most im- 
portant public collection of pictures in Great Britain 
und contains many valuable examples both of the 
old and modern masters. The nucleus of the col- 
lection was the purchase, in 1824, of the pictures 
b(?longing to John J uliiis Angerstcin (1735-1823) for 
.£60,0(X), and these have since been .added to from 
time to time, rather through private munificence 
than the patronage of the .State. 'Phe national 
exchequer was drawn upon, however, for the pur- 
chase of Kaphael’s “Madonna del Ansidei” | 
(£70,000), and Van Dyck's equestrian portrait of 
Charles I. (£30,000). The Kokeby Venus by 
Velasquez was x’^^^senfed to the nation by a 
private committee, which liad acquired the picture 
(1906) for £45,000. The building in Trafalgar 


TUB NATIONAL GALLBaV, LONDON. 

National Guard. TboFreneb National Gutml 
was organised in the first year of the Revolution 
(July, 1789). It was intended primarily for the 
defence of the capital, and wuis idaced under t he 
control not of the Crown, but of tlio municipsdity 
of Paris. Bodies of this kind alre.-wly existed in 
some of the i)rovinci.al towns. The Paris gujird 
numbered 48,000 citizens at the outset, and soon 
afterwards the total number cngag(:d in the defen(•,(^ 
of the kingdom was nearly 300,0(K». The National 
Guard was finally abolished in 1870. 

National Hynins* With one or two x>ossiblc 
exceptions, the familiar national hymns belong to 
the 1 8th and 19th centuries, and most of thorn were 
inspired by circumstances that m.'ide unusual .M.pX)eal 
to fervent patriotism. The words .and music of 
“God save the King,” the Briti.sh Anthem, wen; 
first rendered jit a dinner in 1740 t() celebrate the 
capture of l^ortobcdlo in .South Amc;rica by Admiral 
Vernon. They are generally jiscribed to Henry 
Carey (1690-1743), author of “ iS.*illy in our Alh^v,” 
though Mr. W. H. CJumraings claims the air at l(*ast 
for Dr. John Bull (1 562-1(528), organist of the; Char)el 
Royal, whose name .at any rate was ai)propriat(‘. 
The air, adaijted to words by Heinrich Harries, a. 
Holstein clergyman — “ Hcil dir im Siegeskranz 
(“Hail to thee, laurel-crowned victor”)— for J la? 
birthday of Christian VII. of Denmark in 179o, 
became the Prussian national hymn. The Danish 
national hymn, “Kong Christian slod ved liojen 
nuust '* (“ King Christian stood by the lolty 
mast”), first ax)pcarod in the ojjera of 
Fischer^ by Johann Ernst Hartmann (172(5-1791). 

I The original words of the Emperor’s hymn, the 
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Austrian national anthem, were written in 1796 
by Lorenz Leopold Hauschka, set to music by the 
illustrious Haydn, and performed on Francis’s birth- 
day, Febroary J 2th, 1797. The words now associated 
witli Haydn’s music — “ Gott crhalte Franz den 
Kaiser” (“God save Kaiser Francis”) — were written 
by llaron Zcdlitz. The Magyar hymn was composed 
by Franz Erkel in 1845, in answer to a prize for the 
best composition of the kind. Tlie Hussian national 
hymn, “God save the Tsar,” was composed in 1833 
by Alexis Feodorovich Lwoflf. Probably “ Die 
'Wacht am Khein ” (“ The Watch on the Ithine ”), 
which attained to enormous popularity during the 
Franco-German War of 1870-1, may be accepted as 
the German Anthem. Tlie words were written in 
1840, by a manufacturer named Max Schnecken- 
burg<;r, the air wfis ctom posed by Carl Wilhelm and 
the song was first sung in 1854. “La Bnaban^onne,” 
the Belgian national hymn, arose out of the exciting 
times of the revolution of 1830, the tune being com- 
posed by Caini)cnhout and the words by Jcnneval. 
The Italians have had a choice of several airs 
composed during the national crises of 1821, 1848, 
and 1859. Perhaps the most popular are “ Daghela 
avanti iiii j»asso” (“Move a stej) forward*’), cora- 
I)osed at first as a bjillet st)ng by Paolo Giorza in 
1858, and Garibaldi’s hymn, which is probably the 
most favoured. “ lia Marseillaise,’* the soul-stirring 
song of the Froncli peoidc, was compo.sed and 
written in 1 792 by Houget de Lisle. The origin of 
“Yankee Doodle” — which dcst)ite all efforts to de- 
throne it, in favour of “ Hail, Colurnina,** and “The 
^tar-Bpangled Banner,” remains the national hymn 
of the Ignited Stales — is wrapped in mystery, but 
the general opinion is that it belongs to the time of 
tlie (k)lonist s’ warfare with the French and Indians 
^ihout 1755. “ Uule, Britannia,” the words of which 
were written hy James Thomson, the poet of 27ir 
the music being composed by Dr. Arne, was 
lield by Southey to bo the “political hymn” of 
Great Britain, while Wagner said of it that the 
lirst eight notes (‘.oiitained t he whole character of 
the English people. The Irish national hymn is 

The Wearing of the Green”; that of the Welsh, 
•“The March of tlie Men of Harlech,” and that of 
the Scots, Burns’s song of “ Scots, wha hao,'* the 
air of which (“Hey tutti tatti”) is traditionally 
said to Jiave lieeii sung at B.'iunockhurn (1314). 
■“ Aiild Lang Syne ” is not so much a national as a 
world hymn. 

National Lifeboat Institution, The 

llovAii, founded in 1824, is an association for the 
providing and maintaining of lifeboats and life- 
«aving appliances on the coasts of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and for rewarding gallant services in 
connection with the saving of life at sea. At De- 
cember 31st, 1905, it wholly iuaintainc(i 282 boats 
<incliiding 194 self-righting boats and a motor- 
boat), and since its formation up to the date 
mentioned, had been instrumental in saving no 
fewer than 45,439 lives. The magnitude of its 
operations will be gathered from the fact that it 
needs £100,000 yearly in order to maintiiiu its vast 
fleet, and that this income has to be derived almost 
entirely from voluntary contributions. A sum of 


£3,000 is sufficient to provide and endow one of the 
most modern boats. 

National Portrait Galley, London, was 
founded in 1856 and first housed in rooms in Great 
George Street, Westminster, the collection being 
opened to public view in 1859. Ten years later, the 
pictures were removed to the provisional buildings 
at South Kensington, facetiously known as the 
“Brompton boilers,” where they remained until 
1885, when they were transferred to Bethnal Green 
Museum for a limited period. In 1889 Mr. W. H. 
Alexander, of Sbipton, Andover, having offered to 
build a gallery if Government provided the site, 
the present structure at the back of the National 
Gallery was completed in 1 895 at a cost of £96,000, 
towards which Mr. Alexander contributed £80,000, 
and opened in the following year. 

National Law ofi or Inteknational Law, 
is, as a science, a creation of modern times. It 
is a term used to denote certain rules of conduct 
generally adopted, either by tacit consent or by 
actual agreement, amongst the civilised nations of 
the world with regard to their rights and duties 
towards each other. In a word, international law 
prescribes as between nation and nation rules of 
conduct, much as the civil law of a country pre- 
scribes rules of conduct as between individuals. 
The law of nations, so-called, is not really law in 
the same sense that the law of England is law ; 
because law, properly so-called, must be capable 
of enforcement— it presupposes the superior (Stiite), 
who commands, and the inferior (subject), whom 
the sujKirior can easily coerce into obedience or 
punish for disobedience. 

In international law there is no tribunal with 
the power to enforce its decrees. Tims the law 
of nations is dependent on the moral force behind 
it — on public opinion — on the fact that a Stale 
whicJi outrages the canons of conduct universally 
accepted as just and projier, Jiiid fair and right, 
will encounter the ill-will of other States. And ill- 
will between States easily leads to acts of hostility ; 
either a war of arms or a war of trade. So that, 
although the law of nations cannot be enforced 
as the law of England or the law of France can 
be enforced, it is not therefore a light matter to 
break it. 

The source of international law is, then, chiefly 
custom. There are some customs or usages ob- 
servtHi between nations so old and of such uni- 
versal application that nobody can possibly trace 
their origin. The best known of these is tlie in- 
violability of ambassadors. 'J'herc has never been 
a tribe or a people who have not recogiuse<l as 
morally binding the duty of respecting the persons 
and property of the ambassadors of foreign States. 
Upon this foundation, which appears to have 
originated in a universal acknowledgment of the 
impossibility of international relations unless am- 
bassadors were so tolerated, has arisen the whole 
superstructure of extra-territoriality. This theory 
(and practice) is now universal ; and it is that an 
ambassador is not subject to the law of the State 
where he temporarily resides ; that his house, with 
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its curtilage, is outside the country where the 
ambassador is actually living, and forms part of 
the country from which the ambassador has been 
sent. Thus the German ambassador’s house in 
London is, in theory of international law, a part 
of Germany. Those who dwell therein are, in the 
eye of the law, living in Germany ; and, as a con- 
sequence, the courts of his Majesty have no juris- 
diction over those persons. 

The foundations of the science of the law of 
nations were laid by the celebrated Grotius, a 
Dutchman, who published in 1624 an epoch- 
making book entitled De Jure Belli et Pads 
(“ Concerning the Law of War and Peace ”). Grotius 
tried to apply to international dealings some com- 
mon rule of conduct ; and he found that common 
rule in the Roman law. In the State of Rome, 
from very early times, there were two kinds of law 
running side by side, the Jus Civile, or law applic- 
able to Roman citizens only ; and the Jus Gentium, 
or law of nations (more accurately the “law of 
foreigners ”), applicable to all cases where disputes 
arose between persons dwelling in Rome who 
were not Romans. For instance, if a dispute 
arose between two denizens of the city, one a Jew 
and the other a Greek ; or even one a Greek and 
the other a Roman citizen, the Jus Civile could 
not be applied, because it was bound ui> with re- 
ligious rites and observances which it would have 
been sficrilege to apply to an alien. The Roman 
judges therefore invented, from time to time, law 
based on reason to deal with tlu'sc ctises. This 
was the Jus Gentium, which Grotius took as the 
foundation of his work. 

Since the days of the great jurist, his work has 
been carried on from time to time by jurists in all 
civilised countries. These men have been con- 
sulted by Governments on questions of international 
right ; and tlieir opinions have had due weight in 
forming international usages and in the making of 
treaties declaratory of international duties, rights, 
and obligations. 

The theory of the law of nations begins by re- 
cognising States— -independent sovereign States — 
as its only clients. A difficulty sometimes arises 
as to whether a State is an independent sovereign 
State for international purpose.s — for instance, as in 
the case of the Transvmil Republic, which had 
recognised the suzerainty of Great Britain. Again, 
when part of an existing State rebels, it is always a 
question of extreme delicacy to say when the 
rebels, if they are not speedily quelled, become an 
independent State. There were jurists who, during 
the American Civil War, advised European Govern- 
ments to recognise the Confederate States as an 
independent nation — the Federals, of course, called 
the Confederates “ rebels.” 

Formerly it was thought that a foreign State 
might lawfully interfere between a rebellious 
people and their sovereign. This is now dis- 
credited. Again, it was formerly held justifiable 
for a foreign monarch to interfere when it was 
proposed to alter the succession to the throne ; to 
which throne he or his family might, at some 
future time, succeed if the succession were not 
•altered. All these doctrines are now discredited. 


Every nation is, in international law, entitled to 
work out its internal problems of government in its 
own way without outside interference. At the 
same time, it is legitimate for a foreign Government 
to interfere to prevent a state of anarchy in a 
country where the foreign Government or its sub- 
jects have large interests, and where the home 
Government cannot protect life and property. 
This was the justification for British interference 
in Egypt in 1881, and for European interference 
with Turkey in 1827. 

Amon^t the rules of the law of nations, taken 
almost directly from the Roman law, is the rule as 
to the right to territory. Territory is acquired by 
(1) Occupation of land not already occupied. Mere 
discovery is nothing without occupjition. And 
occupation must be effective. That is, tl»c State, in 
question must really do something whicli amounts 
to asserting a right of ownership {ejj. hoisting 
a flag), and follow this up by exercising actual 
sovereign rights. To hoist a Hag, sail away, and 
not go near the new territory again, would not 
be effective occupation. (2) Prescription, or the 
occupation, without formal act, of territory for a 
long period. No specific time has ever been deter- 
mined. (3) Gift, purchase, exchange, or treaty — 
and it is not necessary for the inhabitants of the 
ceded territory to give any consent; tlioiigh in th(^ 
case of civilised peoples the trend of itiodern 
opinion is in favour of giving them a voice in the 
matter. (4) Conquest in war. A State is said to 
be conquered when its own Government is unable 
to cx€jrcise the functions of government over tlie 
country as a whole. 

A modern rule as to the limits of a nation’s 
territory is that the countiy’s riglits extend to all 
its shores, over .nil the mouths of rivers, estuaries 
and b,nys, and for a dist.n.nce of one marine league 
from low-water mark. All the sen V)oyond this is 
common to all the world. In the Ifith 'oid 17th 
centuries England laid cl.niin to the N.nrrow 8(ias 
that wash its shores (North Se.n, English Channel 
and St. George’s Channel and Irish Sea) ; and 
Spain to the whole Pucilic Ocean. But Grotius 
disi)o.scd of the English claim ; and the guns of 
Dnnke and Hawkins made light of the pretension.s 
of Sptiin. 

As to intercourse between nations, ambassn- 
dors have the privilege of ex-territoriality (.v/r 
ahmue)', and this right has been extended to all 
Government shii)s in foreign waters. Thus, a 
French ship-of-war anchored in the Thaim^s is 
still a part of France;. Treaties between nations 
arc contr.'icts, interpreted as f«'tr as may be by the 
ordinary rules of the interfiretation of contracts. 
There is an increasing teneiency, in modern times, 
to submit to sirbitration questions involving the 
interpretation of treaties. Under the same h(;{id 
of intercourse, interntational law h.as certain well- 
known rules as to the duties of a Govcrnnient; 
tow^ards foreigners within its bounds. They rnu.st 
not be denied ordinary justice. If they an;, their 
own Government has the right to complain ; and 
if the complaint is not met fairly, diplorn.'itic 
relations may be suspended, or reprisals izuiy be 
made, or even war may be declared. 
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Reprisals is a term used to express acts of a 
retributive or punitive character which fall short 
of actual war. Thus, if a British subject were 
treated with great injustice and despoiled with the 
connivance of the courts in (say) Turkey, the 
British Government miglit, as a reprisal, seize all 
Turkish shipping in British ports, and retiiin it 
until justi<!e were done or compensation made. 

War is the ultimate remedy of a State against 
another wrongdoing State ; and the aim of inter- 
national law has always been to make it as humane 
as possible, consistent with the object of war 
— namely, to cri[)ple the enemy and make him sue 
for pi^ace. 

The Geneva Convention of lS(i4, for ameliorating 
the conditions of soldiers wounded on the field of 
battle, was drawn up by plenipotentiaries from 
ideven e.ountrii^s (mtt including Great Britain, 
Russia, or llm IJnitcMl States), and has now Iwien 
adopted by all civilised Powers. By it, ambulances 
an<l military hosj)itals are to be neutral, so long as 
they ar(i not lieM by a military force; persons 
employed tbercun are neutral also, and exempt 
from capture ; inbabitants of the country arc to be 
encouraged to assist wounded soldiers; wounded 
and si(;k soldiers falling into the enemy's bands are 
to be (iiitertained and taken care of, and may be 
returne<l (.»n condition of not bearing arms sigain in 
t he war ; a tlag of a. red cross ()n a white ground is 
to b(5 llown by bos})itals and ambulances, and a 
similar ann-badge worn by doctors, attendants, etc. 

Tim Declaration of St. Petersburg, 1868, is the 
next international attempt to humanise by agree* 
in(*nt tin; usages of war. The deb'gaies of Great 
B.itain, Austria-Hungary, France, Prussia, Russia, 
Turkey, Italy.and ]>ractioally all the other sovereign 
#States <»f Kurop(^ except 8j)ain, agnmd to de- 
<dare : That tlu; (ralaniities of war ought, to be 
alleviated as inucl! as possible ; That the only 
legitimate object in war is to weaken the forces of 
the enemy ; 'I’bat the disalding of the enemy is alone 
legitimate; That it is illegitimate to employ arms 
that woubl <•aus(^ needless suffering or inevitable 
<leath ; And that, therefore, the contracting parties 
renounces the use of any projectile of a less weight 
than 400 grammes (about. 14 nz.) which is either 
explosive or charged with fulminating or in- 
Hammablo substances. 

A still more important event in the progress of 
international law was The Hague Conference, 
1890, taken })art in not only by all the sovereign 
States of Kiirope and the United States of America, 
but also by Mexico, Japan, ("hina, and Siam. In 
addition to the attempt to set up a tribunal for 
international arbitration, the Conference, composed 
of great jurists, compiled soinetliing like a code of 
the laws of war. This authoritative code is a 
gi’cat improvement on the former nebulous con- 
<lition of things, when, practically, every nation 
ha<l its own standard. 

Belligerents, entitled to bo acknowledged as 
such, were defined to be armies, militia and 
volunteers, commanded by a responsible person, 
having a fixed distinctive emblem (uniform or 
badge) recognisable at a distance, carrying arms 
openly, conducting their operations in accordance 


with the laws of war. But to meet such a case as 
that of the French after the dehdclc at Sedan, and 
the Boers in the invasion of the Transvaal, it was 
declared that when the population of a territory 
which has not been occupied^ on the enemy’s 
approach, spontaneously take up arms without 
having time to orgjinise or acquire a uniform, etc., 
they shall be entitled to be respected as belli- 
gerents, so long as they respect the laws and 
customs of war. 

Prisoners are in the power of the hostile Govern- 
ment ; not of the capturing army. They must be 
humanely treated ; and alt their personal property, 
except arms, horses, and military papers, remains 
their property. This is an attempt to put a stop 
to pillaging pri.soncrs — a very ancient practice. 
You may confine prisoners within the bounds of a 
town, or other locality, and fix limits beyond 
which they must not go ; but you may not im- 
prison them, cxcejjt as indispensable means of 
safety. Such prisoners, also, may be set to em- 
ployment ; but no excessive tasks are to be itn- 
j)Osed, nor may tliey bo employed in services for 
the war. For example, a prisoner might not bo 
.set to dig trenches for fortifications. All such 
work must be paid for, and the wages must go to- 
wards {a) maintenance, (//) improving the position 
of the prisoners, and (c) the balance handed over 
at the end of the war. Prisoners of war may 
not be given worse food, clothing, and lodging 
than the troops of the Government that holds 
them. 

Prisoners may bo released on parole, and their 
own honour, and the honour of their own Govern- 
ment, is concerned that the parole is scrupulously 
kept. But a prisoner is not bound to accept re- 
lease on parole — he may prefer the chance of es- 
cape. A prisoner who has broken parole, on 
being recaptured, is liable to be court-martialled 
and treated as a criminal. 

Individuals who follow an army by permission 
in writing of the general are entitled to be 
treated as prisoners of war (e.//. newspaper corre- 
spondents). Facilities are to be given to societies 
for the relief of pri.soncrs of war ; and gifts and 
rtdief for such prisoners arc to be admitted duty 
free, Jind carried free on all Government railways. 
The capturing Government may allow captured 
officers their full pay; and the officers’ Government 
is bound to repay the amount at the end of the 
war. Prisoners arc to be allowed every latitude 
in the exercise of their religion ; and, to relieve the 
minds of relatives at. home, an information bureau 
must be estJiblishcd. 

A.S to the actual conduct of hostilities, the St. 
Petersburg Convention is left far behind. “The 
right of belligerents to adopt means of injuring the 
enemy is not unlimited.” It is prohibited to em- 
ploy poison or poisoned arms ; to kill or wound by 
treachery ; to kill or wound an enemy who has 
laid down his arms or has surrendered at dis- 
cretion (e.ff. as Henry V. did after the battle of 
Agincourt); to declare that no quarter will be 
given ; to employ weapons, etc., which cause super- 
fluous injury, and especially to employ flattening 
or expanding bullets ; to make improper use of a 
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flap of truce, the Geneva flap or badpe, the 
national flag, military ensigns,^ or the encmy*s 
uniform ; to destroy or seize any enemy’s property 
unless imperatively demanded by the necessities of 
war (^e.g. as Napoleon did when he carried off the 
art treasures of Italy and the sword of Frederick 
the Great). It is also prohibited to attack or 
bombard undefended towns, villages, or buildings, 
and to pillage a place even when taken by assault. 
(By immemorial usage, it had been considered law- 
ful to deliver up to pillage a town taken by ass<ault.) 
In sieges and bombardments, care must be taken 
to spare buildings devoted to religion, Jirt, science, 
and charity, also hospitals ; provided these places 
are indicated by some mark previously notified. 
Except in case of an assault, notice must be given 
before bombarding a town. 

One of the most interesting parts of the Con- 
vention is that relating to spies. Spies are defined 
to be individuals acting clandestinely or on false 
prctence.s, and seeking to obtain information within 
the zone of operations of a belligerent. Thus, 
soldiers not in disgui-se can never he spies. Nor 
can soldiers or civilians carrying despatches o|X5nly 
— that is, merely seeking to get from one pari of 
their own army to another, though in doing it 
they enter the enemy’s lines. And even a spy 
taken in the act. can only be punished after a 
trial. If a sjiy regains his own army, he cannot be 
treated as a spy if be is captured afterwards when 
he is not spying. A man who uses a flag of 
truce (which must be white) to obtain information 
is liable to be detained and punished ; otherwise 
the bearer of a flag of truce is inviolable. 

With regard to the occutxition of territory by a 
hostile army, a series of rules grafted on those 
previously in general use was drawn up. The 
army of occui>ation must preserve public order 
and safety. It may collect the taxes, but out of 
them must defray the exjxjnses of administration. 
Punishment of whole communities by lines on 
account of individual acts is prohibited ; and so is 
the impressment of the inhabitants into the service 
of the invader. Contributions in kind may not be 
made without payment, nor may private property 
be confiscated. The occupying State may use, and 
take the produce of, but must not impair or destroy, 
the public buildings, real property, forests, and 
agricultural works of the hostile State. 

In naval warfare, the rule as to destruction and 
confiscation of public and private property differs 
materially from the land rule. So far from the 
private property of an enemy being left alone by 
immemorial and firmly-established usage, all ships 
of an enemy, public or private, found on the high 
seas may be sunk or captured. [As to the goods 
and ships of neutrals, »ee Neutrality.) At one 
time private ships used to be commissioned by 
naval States to roam the high seas and searcli for, 
destroy, and capture the ships and goods of the 
enemy. The Treaty of Paris of 185G, assented to 
by Great Britain, declares that “ Privateering is 
and remains abolished.” Tlie United States alone 
declines to join this declaration ; and it remains to 
be seen whether a privateer would in any future 
war be treated as a pirate. 


Pirates are outside international law. They 
may be captured and sliot or hanged by their 
captors, no matter to what luition they belong. 

The Peace Conference at Th<‘ Hague not only 
drew up the code of rules for war. but also 
attempted to do something in the direction of 
preventing war by establisliing a, tribiuial for 
International Arbitration. Ever since 1815, numer- 
ous disputes, more or less serious, have beiui 
settled by arbitration, instead of by war. Of these, 
the most celebrated are the Venezuelan Boundaries 
disputt; (Great Bribiin and Venezuela), the Bering 
Sea Fisheries dispute (Great Britain and the 
United States), the Alahama case (Great Britain 
and the United States), the Penjdch Boundary 
dispute (Great Britain, Kussia, anil Afghanistan), 
the Fugitive Slaves dispute (Great Britain and the 
United States), and tlic Dogger Bank Outrage 
dispute (Great Britain and liussia). 'J'he last- 
named would, in tlio middle of the IDth century, 
have led certainly to war. 

'JTic Hague C’onference, at the instance of Sir 
•Tiilian (afterwards Lord) Pauneefote, agreed that 
four jurists sliould he appointetl for each country, 
to constitute a tribunal sitting perniaiicntly, with 
offices at The Hague. Wiienever any dispute arose 
and seemed likely to be serious, either country 
could appeal to the tribunal, or any third party 
could recommend tliem to do so. Arbitrations are 
to be by four permanent arbitral or.s (two appointed 
by oiicli disput ant) find a fifth t o be appointed by a. 
neutral Powei* agreed on in common. A Sf3t of rules 
was drawn up regulating procedure. 

It should he said t hat international juri.'ls agree 
that questions of “ territory ” and “ national 
honour ” are outside the scope of arbitration am I 
can only be settled by war. But tlie cxperiiuici; of 
Great Britain and the I'nited »States goes to provti 
this to he fallacious; and it is possible thsit 
iinothcr half-century may see enormon^’ strides 
made in the direction of international arhitration 
as a substitute for legalised homicide. 

MTative Sabbit [Peramdes he lliibhit- 

Bandicoot, from We.st Aiist ralia, sometimes made 
the type of a genus, Matyrotis. 

Zfatron, a carbonate of soda which occurs as 
a mineral deposit an various localities in Egypl, 
iSilwria, Mexico, and other i)arts. It is also known 
under the names of I'Tona and Urao. 

UTatnral Hi8tory« as the words imply, is 
concerned in its wide.st sense with all tlie concreti; 
sciences, but has gradually Ix^come limited to the 
life and habits of animals. By the necessity of tlie 
cJisc, the classical writers— of whom the most emi- 
nent were Aristotle (884-322 li.C.) among the 
Greeks and Pliny the Elder (a.d. 28-710 among the 
Bomans— contributed little of permanent value to 
this branch of knowledge. I ndeed it was not till 
the time of Linnaius (1707-1778), whose Systama 
Nai’uroi was epoch-making, tluit ordered researcli 
on an intelligible plan was possible. Tlie other 
great moderns were Buffon (1707-1788), whose 
Histoirc JSaturelle between 1740 and 1804, 

and Cuvier (1760-1882), whose llvgne Animal was 
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published in 1817. The later researches of 
Darwin, A. K. Wallace, Milne-Edwards, Huxley and 
injiny others enabled the subject to be treated 
almost with the precision of an exact science. 
Among popular treatises are, in German, the 
elaborate Thierlehen of A. E. Urchins (1829-1884), 
and, in English, Cassell* Natural History and the 
works by J. G. Wood, R. Lydekkcr, K. Rowdier 
Sharpe and Dr. Robert Brown. 

IfataraliBatiolIt the act or process whereby 
an alien may .acquire the rights of a natural sub- 
ject or citizen. In Great Britain naturalisation can 
be effected either by Act of Parliament or in terms 
of the Naturalisation Act of 1870. According to 
the first method, an alien is put in exactly the same 
state as if he had been born in the kingdom. It 
has therefore a retrospective effect, in which it 
differs from mere denizjition ; and, consequently, if 
a man were naturalised by Act of Parliament, his 
son born before might inherit land in the realm. 
Jiy a. .statute passed in 1844 naturalisation might 
b(; effected by cerliliwite of a Secretary of State. 
This Act was jia-ssed to enable foreigners coming to 
reside and settle in the United Kingdom to obtmn 
the .advantages of naturalisation in a less expensive 
and less tedious w.ay than by procuring a private 
A<d.. This st.atute w.as repealed in favour of the Act 
of 1870, under which an .alien who luis resided in 
the United Kingdom (or has been in the service of 
the Crown) for not less th.an five years, and intends 
wIkui naturalised either to reside in the United 
Kiiigdorn or to serve under the Crown, is enabled to 
apply for .a certificate of rifituralisation to one of 
the Secretaries of State, who may, after receiving 
the nt^cessary evidence in support of the applica- 
tion, issue a certificate, whereupon, and upon his 
taking the oath of allegiance, the alien shall, in the 
United Kingdom, be entitled to all political and 
other rights, powers, and privileges, and be liable 
to all the obligations to which a natund-born 
Briti.sh citizen is entitled or subject in the United 
Kingdom. 

Hatural Philosophy is a science which, in 
its evident sense, includes all scientific knowledge 
which is based upon natural law. A mere record of 
phcnomemi, however interesting, would not be 
included in natural philosophy ; but directly an 
explanation of these phenomena can be given, 
directly we can measure the effects of any given 
cause, then their study rises to the level of philo- 
sophy. It is usual to limit the term natural philo- 
sophy to that branch of science which deals with 
the behaviour ®f bodies when they do not undergo 
.any change in themselves. Chemistry .and botany 
are hence excluded, while astronomy, altbough 
really a branch of natural philosophy, has become 
so vast a subject that it, too, is excluded and left 
to form a separate science. Natural philosophy is 
thus limited to the various branches of physics. 

Hatnral S^ection. [Darwinism ] 

Vatnrd- Worship* a form of religion in which 
physical phenomena arc worshipped as gods, or as 
the representatives of gods. Nature-worship reached 


its highest development in classic times, but pre- 
vails, in some cases in an elaborate form and in 
others on a rudimentary scale, among all uncivilised 
races. 

UTaucratis* .an .ancient city of Egypt, in the 
Nile Delta. The site, 47 miles S.E. of Alexandria, 
is now close to the village of Nebireh. It was dis- 
covered in 1884 by Professor Flinders Petrie, who, 
in his NauJtratis (1888), gave an account of the 
ruined temples and other remains which h.ad been 
excavated. The Greeks were allowed to trade here, 
and the city was a centre of the worship of Aphro- 
dite. Some good pottery h.as been found. 

Waumachia (Greek sea-fight "), in ancient 
Rome, was a public spectacle, consisting of the 
representation of a nav<al bjittle, in which gladiators 
fought as they did in the amphitheatre. The first 
naumachia took place on a sheet of water in the 
C’ampus Martius, marie for the purpose by Julius 
Caisar (46 B,c.). 

Ifaninblirg* .a town of Prussian Saxony, 
Germany, 18 miles S.W. of Merseburg. It is 
prettily situated among the hills in the valley 
of the SaiHlc, and is surrounded b}’’ gardens and 
viney.ards. The principal buildings arc the Pro- 
te.stant cathedral, rich in specimens of old German 
.art, the Roman Catholic cathedral, the castle (now 
used as public offices), and the town-hall. The 
chief manufactures are of carriages, combs, c.ards, 
cloth, hosiery, leather, and a tnade is c.arried on in 
wine and wood. Pop. (1900), 23,187. 

Wauplia* a seaport of the Morca, Greece, near 
the head of the (iulf of Nauplia, o miles S.E, 
of Argos. Tlie town was of some considera- 
tion in the JMiddle Ages, and preserves several 
relics of the rule of the Venetians, by whom it was 
called Napoli di Itomania. The fortifications are 
extensive, and on the steep hill of the Palamidi 
stands the convict j^rison of the kingdom. From 
1 822, the d.ate of the struggle for inde})endciice, to 
1834, Nauplia was the seat of government, but 
when Athens became the capital, the town suffered 
both in importance .and population. A brisk 
shipping trade, however, is still carried on. Pop. 
6 , 000 . 

Nanplius* the name of one of the principal of 
l.arv.al forms of Crustacea. Unlike the adults, the 
body of the larva is not divided into a series of 
divisions or segments ; it has, moreover, only three 
p.airs of appendages, which correspond to the two 
piiirs of feelers or antennae and the mandibles or 
jaws. Another difference from the adult is the 
possession of only a single eye in the middle line of 
the he«ad instead of a pair placed one on either 
side. The name w<as given to this larva under the 
impression that it was a distinct animal, before its 
life-history was discovered. This form of larva is 
typical of the sub-division of the Crustacea known 
as the Entoniostraca ; it occurs, however, in two 
members of the other group — the Malacostraca, 
viz. the genera Euphausia and Penteus, while 
in a third genus, Lucifer, there is an allied form 
known as the Meta-Nauplius, which differs from 
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the nauplius by the presence of two additional 
pairs of limbs. 

Nausea, the term applied to the feeling of 
discomfort which precedes actual vomiting. 

Nautch Girls, professional dancers in India. 
Their performances constitute the chief part of an 
entertainment called a Nautch, without whicli no 
festival is complete, A French traveller describes 
it as a “ beatified drowsiness,” the women moving 
slowly in wondrous draperies to the endless tink- 
ling of a guitar. The nautch girl is a professional 
entertainer and prostitute. She alone of the 
women of India receives any education, learning 
to sing lewd songs and to read from early child- 
liood. Her calling involves no reproach, but is 
rfither lield in honour. Treated by all castes with 
deference, more respect is shown to her than to 
married women, an<l she only moves freely in 
the society of men who, in their home-life, are 
jealous of the honour of their women. Having an 
exalted place in the religious and social life of the 
Hindus, she it is who fastens the necklace round 
the bride’s neck, an .act answering to the phacingof 
tlie ring on a bride’s finger in Christi.an marrhage. 
Girls' schools h.avc been provided for those who 
have the courage to throw off their caste, and 
Christian girls are educated, but their numbers are 
insignificant compared with the teeming popula- 
tion of India. 

Nautical Almanac, n,n .alman.ac issued by 
the authority of the 15o.ard of Adminilty, under 
1 he diia;ction of the “ N.autical Almanac Office.” 
It cont.ains lists of the astronomical phenomena of 
tlie y(^ar, and the elements requisite for finding the 
longitude at se.a. It first .appeared in 1707 under 
the editorship of Dr. Mfiskelyne, then Astronomcr- 
lioyal, who superintended its preparation for forty- 
live years. The equivalent French publication. La 
Co'maUmnee dex Temps, was begun by the Abb6 
Picard in 1G79 and is issued under the authority of 
the Burejiu des Longitudes. The BerlincT Astro^ 
iwmisches Jahrhuch (I77G) and the Amerlca7i 
Nautical Almanac (1855) are the simikir offichil 
publications in Germany and the United States. 

Nautiloidea, the sub-order of Tctrabranchiate 
Cephalopoda, of which Nautihis is the typical 
and only living member. It differs from the other 
suh-ordcr Amraonoidca in that the sutures or 
lines th.at mark the division of the separate body- 
chambers arc usually simpler and less folded than 
in the latter group; the siphuncle, moreover, 
p.nsses through the centre of the septa and is pro- 
tected by a back growth from this, forming a collar. 
In addition to the living Nautilus, the order 
includes a l.arge number of extinct forms, dating 
from the Upper Cambrian period. 

Nautilus, the one living genus of Cephalopoda 
belonging to the sub-class Tetrabranchiata, and the 
type of the order Nautiloidea. The animal is 
included in a strong coiled shell composed of many 
different chambers ; these are cut off from one 
another by transverse calcareous plates, or septa, 
Vhich are curved and have the convex surface 


directed forwards. The traces of these septa on 
the external wall of the shell are gently wavy or 
straight, and not complicated by a great series of 
foldings as in the Ammonites, the sepUi arc per- 
forated in the centre by a membranous tube known, 
as the siphuncle, which is iffotected as it pisses- 
through the septa by a nuinber of backwardly- 
directed calc.ai*eous proce.sses known .as the collars. 
Though the shells of the Nautilus .are extremely 
common, the animal is nare. Its anatomy is of 
great interest, as the genus is the only known living 
member of the order. The body is internal, and 
occupies only the last body-chamber of the shell. 
It differs from .all the other living Cephalopods 
[Cuttlefish] by the absence of an ink-bag, of 
auricles to the heart, and of the expansions at tla*. 
base of the gills known as “branchial hearts." 
The foot is divided into lobes arranged around the 
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mouth ; each of these lobes corresponds to one of 
the arms of the Octopus ; the suck ers on the arms 
of other Cephaloi)Ofls .are here represcr^ed by a 
.series of tcnt,acles, of wdiich tliero .are over sixty. 
The funnel, by the ejection of wafer from whicli 
the animal can swim backw.ards, consists only of 
a loose slit, .and not a closed jet, .as in the other 
Cephalopoda. The eyes arc extremely sinijile .and 
consist only of .a pair of simple jiits. I'hcrc .are two 
pairs of gills (whence the name Tetrabraiichia.t.a). 
As there are also two jiairs of nephridia, it is 
thought that this m.ay indic.atc a tnioc of ancestnil 
segmentation. The genus is marine and occurs 
widely distributed throughout tropical seas. As at 
present defined, it dates only from the Liassic. 
jMjriod. 

NauvOO, a city of Hrincock county, Illinois,. 
United States, on the Mississippi, 14 miles above 
Keokuk. Founded in 1840 by the Mormons, the 
temple which they erected here is now .a ruin. On 
their expulsion the town waus occupied for a time 
by a number of French Soci.ali.sts. Fruit-growing 
and agriculture are the chief indastries. I’ojl 
(1900), 1,321. 

Naval Baserve, an auxiliary to the Hoyal 
Navy, between which and the Mercantile Marine it 
forms a connecting link, highly valuable in cases 
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of njition.'il emergency. In 1850 a Royal Com- 
mission on manning tlie Navy recommended the 
formation of this Reserve, and an Act was passed 
authorising the engagement of 30,000 men, who are 
liable to be called out by Royal Proclamation. The 
Naval Reserve now consists of four principal 
classes : 1 . The Royal Fleet Reserve (established 
under the authority of Acts of 1!KK) and 11)03). 
Class A — men who h.'iv<* served in the Navy five to 
twelve years, who join for one or more periods of 
five years. 'J'hey do a week’s training at a naval 
j)ort each yeiir and their retainer is sixfjcnce a 
day. 2. 'jlie Royal Fleet Reserve, ('lass R — men 
who have served twenty-two years in the Navy. 
They remain in the Reserve till 55, do the sfime 
drill as Class A, but g<;t no retainer other than 
their pension. On reaching 1 he age of 50 they get 
an extra fivei>ence a day pension. 3. 'J’he Royal 
Naval Resijrve. These imjlude ofiicers and men 
<u)nnt}cted with the Mercantile Marine and sesifaring 
life as fishermen, etc. They have to do three 
Tm)!»th.s’ drill in one of II.M. ships in their first year 
and om^ montli biennially thereafter. The officers 
got retainers only after serving tw'clve months in the 
Navy--£10 to £25 a year according to rank. 'J’hc 
im*n's retjiiners run from £0 to £10 a ye.ar. The 
old arrangement of drill hatteries round the British 
coJists is being Jiholished, and all training in future 
will hav(^ to he doiui in II.M. ships. 4. 'J’he Royal 
Naval Volunteer Reserve.*, These corresi)ond to the 
Artny Volantecu’s and get no pay. The liuzzard^ 
stationed on the Thames Enibankment., London, is 
the heachpiarters of one of the divisions of this 
i’or(^(‘. The <!rill is in the evening, and the men 
somet imes offer for a week’s training in a gunboat. 
All volunte(?r at. times to go to .sea for manoeuvres, 
and all may lx; called out for war. The numbers 
of the Naval Reserve for I DOG were: — 


R.F.R., Class A 
„ Class B 
R.N.R. 
11.N.V.U. ... 


8,250 

11,250 

28,850 

4,2(K) 


52,550 

The total cost for lOOG was £42G,000. 


NavarixlOf or Nkokastho, the official Pylos, 
a sca|)ort i»n the south-western coast of the Morca, 
(iretice. It was the scene of the famous naval 
b.attle of the Greek lndei)endcncc. This encounter 
was led up to by the refusal of the Ottoman 
Government to accede to the demand of the Powers 
that an armistice .should be granted to the Greek 
insurgents. A combined British, French and 
Russian force, under Sir Kdwurd Codrington, 
enforced the demaiul on October 20th, 1827, by 
entering the Bay of Navariuo where the Turco- 
Egyptiaii fleet lay at anchor and by destroying it, 
though not until the enemy hud begun the action. 
l>op. 3,(KX). 

Navarrat or Navarre, a Spanish province 
between Aragou, Old Castile, and Biscay, having 
France on the N., and containing 4,04G square 
miles. It is bounded by the western slopes of the 
Pyrenees, and many streams flow thence to join its 


rivers, the Ebro and Bidassoa. The climate is 
temperate and healthy. Timber is grown on the 
uplands, wdiile tlie lowlands produce wheat, maize, 
wine, oil, flax, and hemp. Iron, copper, and lejid 
are found. The chief industries include the mak- 
ing of paper, leather, candles, chocolate, alcohol, 
and linens and woollens. The raising of live stock 
is a profitable pursuit, and thousands of acres are 
under vines, olives, and other fruits. It is one of 
the richest provinces in Spain. Pamplona is the 
capiUil. In the Roman period the country was 
peopled by a Celtic race, the Vascones, wdio gave 
their name to the Basques and Gascons. It offered 
a stubborn resistance to Arab conquest. For a time 
it formed an independent kingdom under its own 
counts, but was occasionally united to Aragon 
through marriiige, and also, from the same cause, 
passed under French rule. In 1512 the Duke of 
Alva conquered the country, and since then it has 
formed part of Spain. When Henry of Navarre, 
son of Antoine de Bourbon and Jeanne d’Albret, 
ascended the French throne in 1589 as Henri IV., 
French Navarre was joined to France, and now con- 
stitutes the Brisses-Pyr6nees. The Basque langujige 
prevails in the north of Navarra. Pop. (I9()()), 
307, 6G9. 

Navarro* Mary Anderson dk, actress, was 
born at Sacramento, Calif orniji. United States, on 
July 28tli, 1859. Her father, an Englishman, was 
killed in the Civil War, fighting on the Confederate 
side ; her mother was of German extraction. Miss 
Anderson was educated at the Ursuline Convent 
and Presentation Academy in Louisville, Kentucky. 
She made her (UVut at t he tige of sixteen in the 
chanacter of Juliet, find almost immediately 
achieved the highest distinction. After several 
brilliant tours in the United States she appeared fit 
the Lyceum Theatre, London, in a variety of 
Shakcspearefin parts, reptjating Ijer American 
triumphs, and especially creating a great sen- 
sfition in W. S. Gilbert’s Coviedif ami Tragedy. On 
her marriage, in 1889, with Antonio dc Navarro, 
she definitely retired from the stage. 

Navies. The navies of the principal maritime 
Powers, at March, 1905, were composed of ships 
(sec Table), besides transports, yaclits, storeships, 
luirbour craft, surveying vessels, and hulks. The 
officers and men available for sea-service in the 
navies of the chief maritime Powers at the same 
period were; United Kingdom, 129,000, including 
19,983 Royal Marines ; France, 54,549 ; Russiji, 
G9,200; Italy, 27,200; Germany, 40,842; United 
States, 38,4*82; Jfipan, 20,000. The estimated 
annual navfil exi)enditure at the same period was ; 
In the United Kingdom, £35,078,187 ; in France, 
£12,743,982 ; in Russia, £12,345,000 ; in Germany, 
£11,424,845 ; and in the United States, £19,504,632. 

Navilfation is the art of directing the course 
of fi ship at sea and finding her position by obser- 
vation of the heavenly bodies, the indications of 
the compass, calculation of distances traversed, 
and the use of charts. It is an art of great antiquity, 
but until the use of the compass became general it 
was necessaxily pursued with difficulty and uncer- 
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tainty. The Phcenicians were the most saccessfnl 
and most adventurous of early navigators, and there 
is good reason to believe that long before the 
Christian era they or their pupils visited not only 
Britain, but also the eastern and western coasts of 
Africa as far as points lying considerably to the 
southward of the equator. Navigation is made the 
object of special study at naval colleges and many 
polyteclmics and technical institutes, with a view 
to obtaining the certificates necessary to the 
practice of the art. The books dealing with the 
practical branch of the subject include Norie's 
JSfntofne cf Practical Naviffotian (1806), Raper’s 
Practice of Naviffation and Natetical Astronomy 
(1843), and the modem works, Harbord’s Glossary 
o* Navigation^ Morrises Elementary Naciyation^ 
Lecky’s Wrinkles in Navigation^ Martin’s Naviga- 
tion a/nd Navtieal Astronomy^ and Jeans’s Nauti- 
eal Astronomy and Navigation, Tiie works of 


that of 1651, and completed the ruin of Dutch 
trade ; but the legislation on these lines had also 
the effect of ultimately leading to the rebellion of 
the American colonies. After the United States 
had Income an independent nation, American re- 
taliation led to the war of 1812, upon the con- 
clusion of which, by the Treaty of Ghent, discrimi- 
nating duties were abolished. Thenceforward 
legislation of two hundred and fifty years i)e^an i«> 
be slowly undone. The Keoi procity of Dmies A. I 
was passed in 1823; the Navigation Act was n 
1826 repealed in favour of Ji miicii more lib<*r 1 
measure ; and finally in 1854 even t\w. co.-ustin.; 
trade of Great Britain and Ireland was thrown 
open to all the world. 

BTavyi Mkrchant. Atancjirly period of l»er 
hi.story England possessed no other sea-going sId s 
than those which belonged to her merchant 


Navies of the 
Primoipal Powers in 
Apbil, 1010. 

(*A11 in service included, 
wlieiieas Govcniinent 
returns oiuit tliose 
over 20 years old.) 

Battleships. 

Battleship'* 
Building or Ordered. 

* Armoured 
Cruisers. 

il 

11 

lE 

Protected Cruisers. | 

Protected Cruisers 
Building or Ordered. 

s 
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0 

CQ 

o 
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Gunboats, &c., 
Building or Ordered. 

Destroyers. 

Destroyers. 
Building or Ordered. 
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Italy 

14 
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17 

10 

01 
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United States 
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4 

16 
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21 
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- 
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16 
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Japan 

14 

4 
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54 

S 
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Norie and Raj)er are standard ones, and new 
editions of them have often been published. The 
History of Navigation^ siscribed erroneously to 
John Locke, the philosopher, may be read not 
without profit. 

Vavitfation ActSf 'ruis, were laws passed at 
various times for regulating the conditions under 
which foreign ships might trade with Great Britain, 
and for controlling the privileges of British ship- 
ping. Under Henry Vlll. and Elimbeth foreign 
ships were excluded from English coasting trade. 
Cromwell excluded all foreign unlicensed ships 
from trade with America; and in 1651 the Naviga- 
tion Act forbade the importation to England of 
goods unless in English ships or ships of the pro- 
ducing countries. The measure provoked the 
Dutch, who then did much of the carrying trade 
of the world, to make war, but they did not succeed 
in procuring its repeal. Another Act of 1660 pro- 
vided for the exportation of all colonial products in 
English bottoms. One of 1668 forbade the colonies 
to receive goods except in English vessels. The 
Navigation Act of 1672 reaffirmed and enlarged 
160 — N.E. 


Sonic of these were from time to time hired by tli 
Government for service as vessels of war, but. tin 
distinction between the merchant navy and th- 
royal navy may be said not to have begun to di*. 
velop in a permanent form until about the reign ol 
Henry VII., and for at Icjist a century afterward- 
I it was not very strictly defined. Of the ships 
I which served against the Spanish Armada in 1588 
1 only 34 belonged to the Government out of u total 
of 197 sail employed ; and up to the close of the 
seventeenth century it was a not uncommon thing 
for merchant officers to be given commands in the 
royal navy and for the naval officers to do duty in 
the merchant service. The biggest merchant 
vessels of EliKabetli’s reign appear to have been 
of not more than 400 tons’ burthen. Ther<iaft<!r, 
during two hundred years, they grew little larger, 
though they vastly increased in numbers. After 
the establishment of the East India Company the 
ships of that powerful corporation were for a long 
period the largest merchant vessels that sailed 
from British ports; but up to 1770 the biggest 
British East Indiaman afloat was of no more than 
500 tons. Thenceforward progress was more rapid, 
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and before the conclusion of the century ships of 
as much as 1,200 tons became comparatively com- 
mon. The long, harassing wars, which began in 1703 
and lasted with scarcely any intermission until 
1815, found the British merchant navy in a more 
flourishing condition. It then included about 
10,000 sail, averaging, however, not more than 130 
tons. After a brief experience of the effects of 
war, most people appear to have believed that long- 
continued hostilities could not fail to be fatal to 
liritisb seaborne commerce; but, as a matter of 
fact, the number of losses of ships by capture at 
no |)criod very greatly exceeded the number of 
losses of ships by the ordinary and inevitable risks 
of the sea ; and, when the country had once grasped 
this fact, its merchant navy, instead of being ex- 
tinguished or even being diminished, began to ad- 
vance by leaps and bounds. Its development was 
further assisted by the commercial policy of France, 
and especially by that of Napoleon, which in time 
luul the effect of handing over the major part of 
the carrying trade of tlie world to Great Britain 
and the United States. In 171)5 the British mer- 
cantile marine included 1G,728 vessels; in 1800, 
17,885; in 1805,22,061; and in 1810,23,703; and 
in size as well as in numbers the ships had in- 
creased. In 171)2, the last year of the peace, the 
value of British exports and imports was but 
£44.505,000; in 1790 it grew to £53,700,000; and 
in 1800 to £73.723, (KX). Since then it luus never, 
for many years in succession, ceased to grow ; but 
for nearly half a century after the conclusion of 
the war the mercantile supremacy of Great Britain 
at sea was seriously threatened by the energetic 
ivotion of the United States. The rivalry was at 
length cheok(*d by the effects of the Civil War in 
America ; and from the day of the opening of that 
('onflict Great Britain has stood alone. The re- 
hitivc rate of progress of the mercantile marine of 
the chief commercial Powers is best shown by the 
following table of tiio amount of the sea-going 
tonnage belonging to the various countries in tiie 
decennial periods from 1850 onwards and for 1905. 
To save spiice, the tlire(5 last figures are in every 
ciise omitted, so that the sums must be read as 
expressing “ thousands of tons ” : — 



ls:.o. 

1800. 

1870. 

18S0. 

1910. 

British Empire 

4,S.S‘J 

6,710 

7,149 

8,447 

18,263 

United . 

1..SS5 

2.640 

1,510 

1,862 

6,460 

France 

OSS 

900 

1,072 

919 

1,462 

Qcrnian Empire 

— 

— 

982 

1,182 

2.836 

Norway 


658 

1,022 

! 1,611 

1,677 

lUly 



1,012 

i 999 


Hweden 

— 


840 

642 


Holiaint 


483 

880 

828 


Denmark 

' 



178 

249 


AuHtrla-Iliini^iiiy 



829 

290 

fli 


The altogether CNtM-ptional position of the British 
Empire as a commercial sen-power is farther and 
more strikingly shown by means of the appended 
BtatUtioal oomparison, from which it will be seen 
that nearly one-half of the total shipping tonnage 
in the world belongs to the Empire. 


In this table — which gives the figures for 1909-10 
—are included all vessels of over one hundred 
tons. 



Vessels. 

Tonnaoe. 

United Kingdom . . 
Dominions Oversea 

9,600 

2.100 

17,880,000 

1,449,000 

Buitish Empire . . 

11,600 

16,829,000 

Other Countries of the 
World 

16,950 

22,621,000 

Total 

80,650 

41,460,000 


Of the above total of ships for the British Empire. 
1,800 are sailing vessels and 9,800 steamships. The 
proportion of the world-total under this head is 
8,500 and 22,050 respectively. At the beginning 
of 1910 there were on the seas 2 ships only of 
over 30,000 tons, and both were British (Maiire- 
31,938 tons ; LuHtmia, 31,550 tons). Of the 
9 over 20,000 tons, 4 were British and 3 were Ger- 
man. Since then the White Star liner Olympio^ 
882 feet long and 45,000 tons, has been launched 
(Oct., 1910) ; a German liner, 882 feet long and of 
about an equal tonnage to the Olymfpic^ is being 
built, and in Nov., 1910, the Cunard Company took 
preliminary stef)s for the building of a liner 885 
feet long, 95 feet beam, and a total displacement 
of 50,000 tons, the largest ship in the world. 

The British Mercantile Marine, under Act- of 
18.54 and 1807, was entrusted to the superintend- 
ence of the Board of Trade. Numerous special 
Acts biive been pissed in the interests of seamen, 
passengers, freighters, and owners. British roer- 
cluant vessels are entitled to fly the Red Ensign 
if they are hired for naval purposes. 

Navy» Tub Roval. The origin of the Royal 
British Navy may, with an approach to truth, 
be said to l)e lost in the mists of antiquity. To 
Alfred the Great is usually attributed its beginning, 
inasmuch as he was compelled to defend his 
kingdom from piratical invaders from the North 
and from the Danes. His successors' victories led 
to the increase and development of the fleet. In 
early days the sovereigns mainly relied for the 
defence of the coasts and of the narrow seas upon 
the right which they possessed of calling upon a 
certiiin part of the population not only to serve at 
sea, but also to supply ships. In 1900 William 
the Conqueror established the Cinque Ports, grant- 
ing them privileges on condition that they fur- 
nished 62 ships, each carrying 24 men, for 15 days. 
Richard I. took a fleet to Palestine, and King John, 
claiming the sovereignty of the sea, required all 
foreigners to strike to the English flag, which was 
yielded until after 1815, when the custom fell into 
disuse. Many kings, however, also had ships of 
their own, and these may be said to have formed a 
royal navy. Not until Henry VlII.’s time was 
there perhaps a royal, in the sense of a national, 
navy. Henry organised one, and although be did 
not create a permjinent body of officers, his consti- 
tution- of the navy was not, in other respects. 
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different from that which is in force to-day. He 
constituted the Admiralty and Trinity House, and 
made the sea-service a separate profession. Under 
Elizabeth the force was largely increased, and in 
her reign signals between ships were first used. 
Her victory over the Spanish Armada in 1688 
was decisive. The English fieet then comprised 197 
ships of all sorts and 14,996 men. Sea-oificers as a 
specially trained class, appeared under the Com- 
monwealth, and, under James 11., who was himself 
a seaman of ability, became the only class generally 
capable of holding naval command. James also 
introduced the system of half-pay, and effected 
numerous further improvements. In the eighteenth 
century the British and French fleets had the 
pre-eminence, and though during the American 
War, 1812, Great Britain's position was threatened 
if not actually jeopardised, since Trafalgar (Octo- 
her 21st, 1805), her control of the sea has been so 
complete that she has hardly realised the growth 
of foreign navies. From a very early date 
until 1649, and again from 1660 to 1673, from 
1684 to 1689, from 1702 to 1708, and in 1827-28, 
the navy was governed by a Lord High Admiral. 
The discipline of the navy is provided for by the 
JJaval Discipline Act, or Articles of War, a 
measure which, with usually no alterations, is re- 
newed annually, and by the King's Hegulations 
and Admiralty Instructions, which arc estab- 
lished by Order in Council, and very fre(juently 
added to or modified. Offences which are suf- 
ficiently serious are dealt with and punished by 
court-martial, sitting under and punishing in 
accordance with these provisions. Naval officers 
are either military or civil. The former, in order 
of rank beginning with the highest, are : admirals 
of the fleet; vice-admirals; rear-admirals; com- 
modores (i.r. capta;ins so appointed); captains; 
stiiff -captains ; commanders ; staff-commanders ; 
lieutenants ; navigating lieutenants ; sub-lieu- 
tenant>s ; navigating sub-lieutenants ; chief war- 
rcant officers (chief gunners and chief boatswains) ; 
warrant officers (gunners and boatswains) ; mid- 
shipmen and naval cadets. The civil officers, in 
similar order, are : inspectors-general of hospitals 
and fleets ; secretaries to admirals of the fleet ; 
paymasters-in-chief; chief inspectors of machinery; 
deputy-inspectors of hospitals and fleets ; senior 
inspectors of machinery ; senior secretaries to com- 
nianders-in-chief ; junior inspectors of machinery; 
junior secretaries to commanders-in-chief; fleet 
surgeons ; fleet paymasters ; fleet engineers ; secre- 
taries to junior flag officers ; staff-surgeons ; staff- 
paymasters ; senior naval instructors ; staff-engi- 
neers ; paymasters ; chief engineers ; secretaries to 
commodores of the second class ; junior naval in- 
structors ; surgeons ; senior assistant-paymasters ; 
senior engineers; medium as.sistant-paymasters ; 
junior engineers; junior assistant - paymasters ; 
assistant engineers ; chief carpenters ; carpenters ; 
head schoolmasters ; clerks ; assistant-clerks and 
engineer students. Chaplains hold no naval rank, 
but retain when afloat the position to which their 
office would entitle them on shore.” The navy, it 
may here be noted, is senior to the army, and 
takes precedence of it. The expression ** Army and 


Navy** is therefore incorrect, while “Naval and 
Military ** is quite as it should be. In cases in 
which officers are otherwise of equal relative rank, 
a naval officer consequently precedes, or even takes 
command of, an army one. In 1805 the navy in- 
cluded 176 ships of the line and 246 frigates. 
With these may be compared the 80 ironclads and 
114 cruisers of the British Empire in 1893. Th<‘ 
modern vessels, it must not be forgotten, are, upon 
an average, of five times the tonnage of the ohl, 
and of ten times the costliness. Nelson’s rirtorj/ 
in 1765 cost about £17 a ton to build; the 
Sovere^noi 1891 cost nearly £60 a ton for hull an<l 
machinery alone ; and all her expensive guns and 
fittings had still to be paid for, and, as in point of 
numbers, so also in point of size did sliips increase 
even before Nelson’s day. The largest warship of 
Elizabeth’s time was of not more than 1,000 tons' 
burthen. In 1667 a 100-gun first-rate measured 
1,5(X) tons ; in 1719, 1,870 tons ; in 1745, 2,000 Urns ; 
in 1780, 2,200 tons ; and one of the last 100-gun ships 
constructed was of 3,727 tons’ burthen, or 6,724 
tons’ displacement ; but this is, of course, little in 
comparison with the Maynificmf% displacement of 
14,900 tons. In 1869 a revolution in naval con- 
struction was effected when, at the suggestion of 
Napoleon HI., La, Qloire^ launched at Toulon, was 
protected with iron plates. The first British iron- 
clad, the WoA'Twr^ was launched in 1861, but it 
was found the armour caused the wood beneath to 
rot. The evolution of the turret-ship was due to 
the victory of the designed by Captain 

Ericsson, over the Mtrrimac during the American 
Civil war. In 1862 the Admiralty tried the experi- 
ment with a three-decker cut down, the 

fitted with four turrets each carrying 
two 9-ton guns. Controversy raged fis to the 
merits of the new ships. The advantage claimed 
was that the turret being placed in the centre of 
the ship, the weight of the guns and anT»our was 
more evenly distributed, and afforded greater pro- 
tection to the men and the guns. A new danger 
then had to be considered, the exploding of mines 
and torpedoes beneath the water. The secret of 
the Whitehead fish torpedo was purchased by the? 
British Government in 1871, but it has sinc<j been 
acquired by other nations. Since 1 880 st «>el brcjech- 
loading guns have been substituted for thi; old 
muzzle-lofiders, inensased velocity bcung required 
to penetrate the thicker modern armaments. On 
the introduction of fast-sti!aming tor|)edo boats, 
battle-ships, with a number of lighter guns, wore 
built, with four 67-ton guns mounte<l in pairs, 
en ha.rhctt(i, in heavily-mounted redoubt.s instead of 
turrets, the improvement lying in the fact that 
with the hwrhvUft the guns are higher abf)vc tlu} 
water. One of the finest recent achievements of 
British naval science was embodied in the 1 tread- 
Tmiyht (the first of that cla.ss), launched by the 
late Edward VII. on February 10th, 1906. Her 
first keel plate was laid on OctoV>er 2nd, 1905, and 
she was completed, at a cost of over one million 
and three quarters, in 1907. Designed by Sir 
Philip Watts, she represented the ideas of the 
most experienced naval advisers. I'ropelled by 
turbine engines, whereby speed and space ^were 
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(^ainod and weight saved, her main battery con- j 
aisled or ten 12-inch guns arranged in pairs in - 
hooded harhetfei^ which throw projectiles of 850 lbs. 
weigiit. By these means her fighting value was 
equal to that of any two or tliree ships afloat, and 
she was not only tlie most powerful but the largest 
and fiistest battleship in the world. She was as 
nearly unsinkable as human skill could make bf r, 
•and her officers’ quarters were placed forward, 
near their post of duty, a position which had been 
often suggested, but which custom had hitherto 
successfully hindered. A modern warship is fitted 
with every device science cati suggest. Hydraulic 
power moves the turret and the turntables of the 
harbvf1e~v\\\\y&^ and loads and works the guns, which 
are fired by electricity, except the small quick- 
firers. The ships have become floating factories, 
and the crew include a large number of men with 
engineering knowledge. The developments of 
recent y<>ars have to a very great extent altered 
the nature of the qualifications needed in the good 
sca-officer, who must now be not merely the navi- 
gator, the mariner, and the brave man 
whom he was required to be in Nelson’s 
day, but, in addition, be well versed in 
mechanics and the co-related sciences. 

Navy Board, The. Upon the re- 
storation of Charles II., his Majesty 
appointiMl a Trciisurc'r, Controller, Sur- 
veyor, and Clerk of the Navy, who 
were styled Principal Ofiicors. ’J'o 
them were added a few months later 
three Commissioners ** to assist the said 
Princii)al Oflicers in the management 
of the affairs of the Navy.” These 
seven ifidividuals formed the Navy Board. 

The nuinlter of mem hers was at various 
subsetpieiit periods modified ; but the 
Navy Board continued to manage the 
civil affairs of the navy until 1K,32, when 
it was abolished and its work put under 
direct control of the Board of Admiralty. 

The Navy Board met at the Navy Office, 
which in the earlier days of its existence 
was on Tower Hill, London, and in the later at 
Bonierset House. 

Nawaaagar, or Nowanuoouk, a native 
state, Bombay Presidency, India, on the southern 
shore of the Gulf of Cutch. It occupies an area 
of square miles and Its population is esti- 

mated at 400, OtX). It is flat as a whole, but part of 
the Barda Hills (highest point, Mount Venu, 2,057 
feet above the sea) lies within the territory. Marble, 
copper, stone, and iron occur. The principal pro- 
ducts are wheat, rice, and cotton, with some 
tobacco and sugar-cane, and silk and cloth are the 
chief manufactures. There is a small pearl fisliery 
off the shore. The capital, Nawanaoab, is a 
flourishing seaport., 810 miles N.N.W. of Bombay. 
It was founded in 1540 by Jam Rawal, is almost 
wholly built of stone, and is surrounded by a fort 
constructed in 1788. It is known for its silken and 
gold embroidery, incense and perfumery, and cloth 
factories. Pop. (1801), 53,844. 


Naxos, an island in the Gre4k archipelago, the 
largest and most fertile of the Cyclades. It is a 
beautiful mountainous island (highest point 3,300 
feet above the sea), 19 miles long by 15 broad, 
and contains 175 square miles. Granite, marble, 
serpentine, and emery are exported. The chief 
jiroducts are fruit, wine, oil, wax, honey, and 
cheese. The island was settled by lonians from 
Athens, and was famous for its wine and its part 
in the legendary history of Dionysos and Ariadne. 
During the Venetifin ascendency it formed, with 
other islands, the Duchy of Naxos. The Turks cap- 
tured it in the sixteenth century, but it was restored 
to Greece in 1824. Pop., 1(5,000. The capital, 
Naxos, on the north-western coast, has a harbour 
and is the seat of a Greek bishop. I’op., 2,(K)0. 

Nazareth, a town of Palestine, formerly in 
Galilee, now in the pnshalik of Acre, and 65 miles 
N. of Jerusalem, its interest chiefly lies in its 
>>eing the place where Christ spent His childhood 
and boyhood. It possesses a Franciscan church, a 


mosque, a Prote.stant church and schools, a house 
for guests, and an orphanage for Arab girls. The 
church of the Latin convent stands on the reputed 
site of the house of the Virgin, the scene of the 
Annunciation. Pop., 10,000. 

Nasarites, amongst the Hebrews, indicated 
those who had separated or consecrated themselves 
to God by vow. The devotees were required to 
abstain from wine, to wear their hair uncut, and, 
generally, to lead an ascetic life. They were also 
forbidden to approach a dead body, even that of 
the nearest relative. In earlier times the conditions 
were much less rigid than they afterwards became. 
The regulations governing Nasarites were laid down 
in Numbers vi. 1-21. The vow was undertaken 
either for a short specified period, as thirty days, 
or for life, as in the case of Samson, Samuel, and 
the Baptist John. The custom prevailed among 
the Arabs, with whom, however, it involved a vow 
of wax or revenge. Till this was redeemed the 
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subject of it left his hair unshorn and did not 
touch wine, women, ointment, or perfume. 

Ifeagfhv LoitGH, the largest lake in Ireland, has 
Antrim on the N. and S., Armagh on the S., and 
Tyrone and Londonderry on the W. There are few 
islands, the shores are swampy, and the lough 
receives the Bann, Blackwater, Main, and liallin* 
derry, while the northern outlet communicates with 
the Lower Bann, and so with the Atlantic. Owing 
to its slight elevation, the lake, which is 17 miles 
long, 11 miles wide, and contains 153 square m.les, 
might easily be drained. Its deepest part is about 
100 feet. 

Neal, Daniel, historian and minister, was born 
in London on December 14th, 1678, and educated 
at the Merchant T.iylois’ School, and at the Univer- 
sities of Utrecht and Leyden. In 1704 he was 
appointed assistant to Dr. Singleton, minister of an 
Independent congregation in Aldensgate Street, 
London, and on his death was made his successor 
in 1706. His History of New England was published 
in 1720, and in recognition of its merits the Univer- 
sity of Harvard honoured him with the degree of 
M.A, In 1722, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, having 
aroused great opposition by her endeavours to in- 
troduce inoculation, Neal courageously wrote a 
preface to A Narrative by Benjamin Cblman, on 
the subject, in which he expressed a wish not to 
dogmatise, but to help the public to decide whether 
inoculation would prove serviceable or prejudicial 
to mankind. The first volume of his most important 
work, The History of the Ihiritam^ underbikcn at the 
wish of his co-religionists, appeared in 1732, Neal 
availing himself of materials which Dr. Evans had 
collected. It was highly commended by his party. 
The Puritans ho “ blanclies into a sweet and almond 
whiteness,” it has been quaintly said, but while his 
conscientiousness was praised, his impartiality is 
open to question. The learned antiquary, Zachary 
Grey, subjected the work to severe criticism, charg- 
ing Neal with mistakingor falsifying his authorities. 
Neal did not reply, perliaps becau.se his health was 
failing. He died on April 4th, 1743, and W'iis buried 
in Bunhill Fields, London. 

Nealef John Mason, hymn-writer and divine, 
was born in London on January 24th, 1818, and 
educated privately and at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Ill 1842, he was ordained to a cure at 
Crawley, and in 1845 was appointed Warden of 
iSackville College, East Grinste<ad. In 1856 he 
founded the Sisterhood of St. Margaret. Neale 
died at East Grinstead on August 6th, 1866. He 
wrote a liisttvry of the Eastern Church (published in 
1873), Medieeoal Preachers (1866), Histwry of the 
Jansenist Church of Holland (1858), and many in- 
teresting short stories and legends ; but it is for his 
hymns, original and translated, that he is chiefly 
known, among them being “ The day is past and 
over,” and “ Jerusalem the Golden.” 

.Neander, Johann August Wilhelm, church 
historian, was born at Gottingen, Prussia, on Janu- 
ary 17th, 1789. He was of Jewish parentage, but 
publicly renounced the faith in 1806, and became a 


Christian. Before this his name had been David 
Mendel, and, on his mother's side he was connected 
with Moses Mendelssohn. He was educated at 
Hamburg, Halle and Gottingen. In 1812 he was 
appointtui professor of theology at Heidelberg, and 
the same year to a similar post at Berlin Uni- 
versity, where he remained till his death on July 
14th, 1860. He was a great authority upon histori- 
cal theology, and was much loved by Ins ])upils. 
His many works, several of which have been 
translated into English, were collect c i in one 
edition in 1862. The more important were Allye- 
weine Oeschichte dcr Christlichcn lleliuion und 
Kirche (6 vols., 1826-52); Her Lehvn Jem Christie 
in answer to Strauss (1837), and Oeschichte dtr 
Christlichcn Hogmen (1856). 

Ndanderthaly a valley in Khenish Prussia, in 
the district of Diisscldorf. It is famous in connec- 
tion with the discovery in a cave, in 1857, of a skull 
supposed by some anthropologists to be that of a 
primitive cave-dwelling man, with characters ajv 
preaching the simian type. 

NdarcllllB, who flourished in the latter half of 
the fourth century B.C., wfis a captain of Alcxan(h?r 
the Great. He conducted a fleet from the Indus 
to the Persian Gulf, and as a reward received a 
garland and one of Alexander's wives. Fortunately, 
he wrote an account of his voyage, Pa/rajdous 
(Periplus), which has been prescrvocl by Arrian 
in a treatise on India. 

Noath, a town of the county of Cdarnorgan, 
Wales, 8 miles N.E. of Swansea, on tlu^ navigable 
river Neath. It ha.s important iron foundries, 
copper and tin works, stone quarries, and manu- 
factures of chemicals. There are remains of ihf^ 
old castle destroyed in 1231. Pop. (1901), 13,720. 

Nobraska, one of the states of th American 
Union, having South Dakota on the N., Wyoming 
and Colorado on the W., Kansas on the S., and 
separated from Iowa and Missouri on the E. by the 
Missouri river. Its area is 76,840 sriuaro miles, 
most of it wild and uncultivated. On the w(!St 
the Rocky Mountains form the Atlantic and Pacific, 
watershed. Its chief rivers are the Missouri, the 
North and South Platte, and a fork of the Kansas. 
The centre is part of the Great American Desert ; 
in the east arci extensive prairies, and in the north- 
west arc the Mauvaiscs Terres, or Bad Land.s, 
where the surface is hewn into towers, cliffs, and 
other fantastic shaiics. The climate is good and 
there are warm summers. The rich soil produces 
Indian corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, potatoes, 
tobacco, hay, and beet. There is a considerable 
yield of wool, and the raising of live-stock is an 
important pursuit. The chief manufactunis ant 
agricultural implements, boots and shoes, lumber 
and cooperage, flour, tobacco, bricks, tiles, saddlery, 
salt anci lime. Brewing and dairy produce also 
furnish a brisk trade. The most populous town is 
Omaha (165,800), and Lincoln (61,254), the capital, 
is the seat of the University of Nebraska and of 
other important institutions. Nebraska became a 
State in 1867. Pop. (1910), 1,600,000. 
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Nebraska City, the capital of Otoe county, 
Nebraska State, United States, on the right bank 
of the Missouri. It contains tiie State asylum for 
the blind, and the Academy of the Annunciation. 
The leading industries are the making of starch 
and agricultural iinplernents, brewing, flour-mills, 
and tiiose connected with stock-vjirds and packing- 
houses. Pop. (1900), 7,980. 

NebalSB are bright pntc.lies seen in the sky, 
consisting either of far-distant stars or of matter 
in a less condensed state. The number of nebulm 
known l)efore Sir W. Hcrschels time wjis only 
about 100, but. by using a better telescope he in- 
creased the number to about 2,(KM). The great 
improvement, in telcscoyjes has enabled more and 
more of t hcise nebula*, to i)e resolved into clusters of 
stars, and it is supposed that, if the power of 
tcl(5sco])es could be increased to any extent, all 
nebulas could be so resolved. Nebulai vary greatly 
in form and ay^pcj.'irance ; some are clearly clusters 
of stars, others are }»erfeetly hazy. A round or 
oval form is sometimes exhibited, with a gradual 
condensation towards tlie centre, and a number of 
stars staixling in the centre of a nebulous haze 
ean be obwTved. Observations on nebuhe caused 
Kant and Ijaj)lac.c to suggest a theory — now known 
as the Nt‘bular 'J’lieory — as to the formation of 
worlds. Th(\v consi<ler(‘.d that the solar system, 
for example, originally existed as unconclensed 
ne.buloiis mui tor. This grmlually condensed towards 
the centre, forming the nucleus of the sun, and 
later the outer i:)art8 separated into distinct parts, 
each part condensing into a planet. 'J’he different 
forms ijf nel)ulrt*. observed in the heavens were then 
supposed to be systems in <liffercnt stages of 
development. Although instruments, such as Lord 
Posse’s telescope, have shown that so many nebulas 
can be resolved into star cluster.«, yet, on the other 
hand, tlie sp<?ctroscope has shown us that many 
nebuhe do really consist of uncondensed matter. 

Necessaries (Law of Infants). By the law 
of England an infant is not, in general, bound by 
the contracts mmW. during minority (under 21 
years of age). But to this rule there is an excep- 
tion which wiis stilted by Coke in language that 
has been considered ever since as a complete 
epitome of the law ; “An infant may bind himself 
for Ids necessary meat., drink, physic, and such 
other necessaries, and likewise for his good tcjich- 
ing or instruct ion, whereby he may profit himself 
afterwanls.” The law luis not altered since those 
words were written, nearly 900 years ago. At the 
sjune time, cases h.ave arisen from time to time in 
which the limitations of the law have been discussed. 
Tlio result of these cases has been to declare that 
Necessaries is a word not strictly limited to the 
tilings barely sufficient to maint;iin life. Thus, to 
take ihe important necessary of clothing — an infant 
may bind himself to pay for clothes that are more 
than sufficient to cover him decently and protect him 
from the weat her. If he orders ciothes that are in 
accordance with his station in life, he must pay for 
them. For example, an evening-dress suit is not, 
in the narrowest sense, a necessary for anybody. 


But if a young man, an infant, of the upper or 
middle classes were to order a dress suit on credit, 
it would undoubtedly be held to be a necessary in 
law, on the ground that, in his rank of life, he 
would be unable to mix in the society of his friends 
without such a dress. Again, such a young man 
would not be held bound to go to a cheap tailor, on 
the ground that he would be expected, not only to 
wear an evening suit, but to wear a well-cut one. 

In one case {Peter v. Fleming) it was held that 
a watch-chain was a necessary for an under- 
graduate of good family, oh the ground that he 
must have a watch, and a chain was a necessary 
accessory. In this case it was a gold chain. But 
in the same case it was laid down by Baron Parke 
that articles purely ornamental — e.g. diamond 
rings — could not be necessaries for an infant. 

The rule may be stated to be, then, that “ neces- 
saries” include all such articles of food, clothing, 
an<l necessjiry convenience as a person in the par- 
ticular infant's rank of life uses, and of the quality 
usually affected by such persons, but excluding 
all articles tiiat are purely ornamential. But, 
although contracts to pay for necessaries are bind- 
ing on infants, an infant is not bound to repay 
borrowed money, even if he borrowed it to pay for 
necessaries. 

A further point in this connection is, that the 
necessary must not only be a necessary in law, but 
also in fact. Tims, an evening suit is a necessary 
in law for the son of (say) a peer ; bnt if such a 
youth orders an evening suit when he already has 
a perfectly good one, the second suit is unnecessary 
in fact, because the infant is already well supplied. 
The credit.or who supplies Jirticles, in law neces- 
saries, must always be prepared for the defence 
that the particular articles he supplied were 
unnecessary in fact at that particular time to that 
|)articnlar infant. An infant is also bound by a 
contract of apprenticeship, though, on attaining 
majority, he may cancel it. A contract of service, 
also, is fully binding on an infant. But, in the two 
latter cas(;s, iis the reason of binding the infant 
is that such contracts are for his benefit, if he is 
able to show that the contract is a disadvantageous 
one— palpably disadvantageous — it is not binding 
on him. Most contracts of infants ai'c voidable 
only, e.g. a lease by or to an infant, a marriage 
settlement by an infant. That is, the infant, when 
he comes of age, can either avoid the contract and 
altogether escape from it., or can elect to abide by 
it. If he does the latter he is bound for better or 
worse. An infant who wishes to avoid such a con- 
tract must do so within a reasonable time after 
coming of age. A promise of marriage is not 
binding on an infant ; but if, after be comes of age, 
he proposes anew, and makes a fresh promise, he is 
bound. Certain other contracts are absolutely void 
and of none effect, and can never be made good. 
(Infants Kelicf Act, 1874.) The contracts aimed at 
by this statute are those commonly entered into 
with money-lenders and tradesmen of a certain 
class. They are: (1) contracts for money lent or 
to bo lent ; (2) contracts for goods supplied or to 
be supplied (except necessaries); (3) accounts 
stated. The two first, (1) and (2), explain them- 
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selves ; number (3) may require elucidation. An 
account stated is a contract arising thus : A and B 
have accounts between them— debits and credits 
on each side. One day they strike a balance, and 
the one who is found to be in debt to the other 
agrees to pay him the balance found due. This is 
an account stated. It may easily be seen how a 
money-lending transaction could be disguised as 
an account stated ; and for this reason that kind of 
contract, made by an infant, is absolutely void. 
It has been decided that goods supplied to an 
infant trader are not necessaries and cannot be 
sued for. Therefore an infant cannot be made a 
bankrupt. At common law, a bill of exchange 
given by an infant, no matter for what considera- 
tion, is void. But although an infant is not liable 
for goods sold (except necessaries) or money lent, 
yet if he obtains credit or procures a loan by a 
false representation that he is of age, so deceiving 
the creditor, he is liable to an action for fraud. 
For an infant is liable, as much as an adult, for 
wrongful acts committed by him, such as fraud, 
negligence, and the like. It may be mentioned 
that it is a criminal offence (Betting and lioans to 
Infants Act) to send touting circulars oifering to 
bet with or lend money to an infant. 

Neck. In the middle line of the front, of the 
neck just beneath tlie skin is the cartilaginous 
framework of the larynx, the prominent thyroid 
cartilj^e being readily distinguishable in that 
situation. Just above the upper margin of this 
cartilage is situated the hyoid bone. The prominent 
muscles which stand out on either side when the 
head is turned to the right or left ,are the sterno- 
mastoids. Just within the inner borders of these 
muscles the pulsation of the carotid artery c^an be 
distinctly felt; this vessel is accompanied in its 
course by the internal jugular vein aii<l the 
pneumogastric nerve; the external jugular vein 
lies more superficially, and can bo distinctly seen 
as a blue line beneath tlie skin in Ibo neck of a thin 
subject. The thyroid gland, the lobes of which lie 
on either side of the wings of the thyroid cjirtilage, 
is not, as a rule, a prominent object, unless enlarged 
by disease, in which case it produces the disfigure- 
ment associated with goitrous affection. A stiff 
neck is commonly due to painful affection of the 
muscles of the neck, mainly the sterno-mastoids ; 
in rare instances what is described as stiff-neck 
may be due to disease of deeper-lying structures. 

NeckaTf a tributary of the Rhine and the chief 
river in Wiirtemberg, rises nc.ar Schwenningen in 
the Black Forest. After a winding course of 250 
miles, first in an easterly direction, then nortlierly, 
and finally westwards, it fjills into the Rhine at 
Mannheim, being navigable for the lower half of 
its length from Cannstadt. On its banks are 
Tubingen, Heilbronn, and Heidelberg. The di.strict 
around produces wine, and is famous in legendary 
lore. 

Necker, Jacxiubs, financier and statesman, 
was bom at Geneva, Switzerland, on September 
30th, 1732. He became a banker’s clerk in Paris 
8*t the age of fifteen, and in 17G2 founded the 


London and Paris Bank of Thellusson and Necker. 
He soon afterwards became a syndic of the French 
East India Company, and minister in Paris for the 
republic of Geneva. In 1704 he married Suziiime 
Curchod, an old fiamc of Gibbon’s, and t be sahm 
of Mme. Necker soon grew famous. After writing 
a Protectionist essay on Conivicrcr ilt^x (iraimy he 
was made Director of the Treasury in 1770, and 
Director-General of Finance next year. In spite 
of difficulties growing yearly more insupeiable, he 
worked honestly for the good of the country, and 
inaugurated a system of annuities aiul tU 

pUte^ while he wished to put the assessment, of 
taxes in the hands of provincial assemblies. This 
project cjiiised his dismissal, the pretext being 
ins (hmpie Itcndu^ which he brought out in 17S1, 
frankly setting forth the financial condition of the 
State. He retired to Geneva, but returned to 
France and was reappointed to liis former oflicc in 
1788. He was unequal to coping with tlie app;il- 
ling crisis that had arisen, however, and finally 
returned to Coppet, his plaec near Geneva (17iM)), 
where be died on April Dth, 1804. Madame do 
Stael, the great woman whom Napoleon perscciit ed 
with relentless malignity, was his daughter. 

Necroxnaiicyv the art or practice of divination 
by calling up tlu; spirits of the dead that they rnsiy 
answer questions put, to them (c/. Deut. xviii. 1 1 ; 
1 Sam. xxviii. 7-25). The so-called nuitorialisation 
of the dexwirted at spiritualistic xfiwnnus is a. form of 
necromancy. Late in the Middle Ages the terra 
wfis n.pplio*d t o magic generally from an erroneous 
derivation, 

Nocroplionis, the genus of Coleopt(U’a includ- 
ing the Burying Beetles. It is so calhid bc‘(;auso 
the beetle lays its eggs in a ball of dung and buries 
this in the ground. The genus incliules many of 
the largest of the section of bo(;tics known as ilie 
Necrophaga. 

Necropolis, literally, a city of the dead. The 
word described the burying grounds in the vicinity 
of ancient towns, ca sense in wliich it is oltcii 
employed in the present day. The chief (jcra(!i,ery 
in Glasgow is called the Necropolis, a.nd at Woking, 
in Surrey, there is a ground bearing this name. It 
was the custom among classical peoples to dcy.»osit 
in the tombs of departed friends objects of art and 
other articles, wlnle in many cases tlic tonibs 
themselves were decorated with sculpture, pjiinting, 
or with other more or less elaborate ornamentat ion. 
Such remains and memorials have thrown valuable 
light on the byogone civilisation of the towns or 
districts in which they have been found. 

NecrOSiSf the death of a portion of bone due 
to inflammation with stopi)age of blood SHpjdy, or 
to injury. If a superficially-lying portion of the 
bone dies and becomes separated fiom the living 
bone beneath, it is said to exfoliate. In some in- 
stances the dead portion becomes enclosed in new 
bony growth, so that the dead piece (sequestrum, .'is 
as it is called) lies in a cavity of living oss(;ous 
tissue. In some cases almost the wliolc of one* of 
the long bones may become necrosed. A peculiar 
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form of necrosiH, now rarely seen, is that which 
affects the lower jaw in those who are engaged in 
working in phosphorus. It was formerly common 
among the makers of lucifer-matches. The treat- 
ment of necrosis consists in supporting the strength 
of the patient during such time as is occupied in 
the separation of the dead from the living bone. 
In some ciises the operation known as sequestro- 
loniy is necessary to effect the removal of the 
serpiestrum. In those instances where a large 
portion of bone is necrosed, and where high fever 
is present and a septic condition is set up, ampu- 
tation may be necessary. 

IVectarf in Greek mythology, was the drink of 
the Olympian gods, ambrosia being their food. It 
conferred immortality and this is i)crhaps the 
meaning of the name. 

ITectaryt any part of the flower which secretes 
the saccharine exudation, designed to attract in- 
sects, known as nectar. The term is physiological, 
nectaries being formed in different cases from very 
various parts; but their position and form are 
always related to insect-pollination. In all cases, 
moreover, the nectary seems to consist of a group 
of rather large thin- walled cells extending to the 
surface of tiie organ. In the Labiatm, the heath 
tribe, the oranges, and other cases, the nectary 
is a ring-shajMid cushion, below the ovjiry, jiro- 
duced from thi* lloral axis. In the Cruciferaj, it 
is r«iprescnte<i by four or six roundish glandular 
outgrowths from the axis, between tlu^ filaments. 
In the IJmbellifene and the Coinpositai it is at 
the base of the styh;, above tluj inferior ovary. 
In the Crown Imperial {t'rUillaria impeHalbi) 
there are conspicuous white hollows, secreting 
noctar, at the base of each perianth-leaf. The 
small scales at tlie ba;:'.e of the petals of the butter- 
cup lead by numerous transitional types to the 
tubular green j) 0 tals of Helleborus, the spurred 
petiils of the Columbine and curious hamrocr- 
iic.'vded hollow |M^t:ils of the monkshood. In the 
rhubarbs the base of the filament of the stamen is 
the secreting organ ; whilst in the order Gesneni- 
ccau a whole stamen is aborted into a nectary. The 
secreted nectar is sometimes, as in Salvui, held up 
by a circlet of hairs, or may collect at the bottom 
of the flower, retained by the perianth leaves ; but 
in other cases special hollow receptacles known 
iis spurs are developed by either the c^lyx or the 
corolla. These may cither be themselves secretory, 
as in orchids, or may merely receive nectar secreted 
by other organs. 

Naadle-guilf a breech-loading rifle in which 
the powder in the cartridge was ignited by the 
rapid im))act of a needle passing through and 
sliding in the breech-piece and operated by a 
spring-bolt, which drives it completely through the 
powder. The Prussian needle-gun was the first in 
which this principle obtained, and the havoc of its 
execution during the brief Austro- Prussian cam- 
paigrn of 186C led to the weapon being adopted in 
the military equipment of other Powers. This type 
of fire-arm has itself be^a superseded by other 
rifles of still greater precision and efficiency. 


Veadle-lTofed Flea iAnthoooris nemomm 
Fabr.), a small black bug which lives on hop 
plants. It is generally supposed to do great 
damage to the hops, but more probably it really 
attacks the larger insects which are the cause of 
the damage. 

Needles. The origin of the sewing-needle 
dates back to a prc-historic era. Needles were 
originally made of bone or ivory, as is still the 
case amongst savage races. In civilised regions 
these materials were discarded on the discovery 
of bronze, for which steel was afterwards substi- 
tutefl. Many needles of bronze and bone with 
eyes have been found in the sites of the ancient 
European lake-dwellings and in caves. The manu- 
facture of steel needles originated at Nuremberg in 
the latter part of the fourteenth century, and was in- 
troduced into England early in the reign of 
Elizjibeth, but did not make much way till the 
middle of the seventeenth century. The chief seat 
of the industry has always been lledditch, in 
Worcestersliirc. 

NeerwindeHy a village in the province of Liege, 
Belgium, r> miles S.E. of Tirlemont. It is famou.s 
as the field of two battles, for here on July 29th, 
1693, Marshal Liixemboiirg defeated the English 
under William III., and on March 18th, 1793 — a 
century later all but a few months — the Allies under 
the Prince of Coburg defeated the French under 
General Dumouriez. 

Negapatanii a seaport on the Coromandel 
coast, Madras Presidency, India, 46 miles E. of 
Tanjore. A brisk trade is carried on mainly with 
Ceylon, Burma, and the Straits Settlements. One 
of the earliest of the Portuguese colonies, it was 
captured by the Dutch in 1660, and by the British 
in 1781. J'op. (1901), 57,190. 

Negritos (NnoKiiiLOS), Spiinish diminutive of 
Negro, applied originally to the dwarfish Negro or 
Negroid aborigines of the Philippine Islands (AeUis 
or Itas), then by extension to the other populations 
of similar type in Malaysia, such .os the Sakais of 
the Malay peninsula, the Karons of New Guinea, 
and the extinct Kalangs of Java; lastly to all 
dwarfish Negroid peoples, and more especially to 
those of Africa, Bushmen in the extreme south, 
Obongos in the extreme west, Batwa and many 
others scattered over the forest zone of the Congo 
basin. A Negrito element appears to have formed 
the substratum of the population in India, and this 
clement has been traced by Dc Quatrefages and 
other ethnologists up the southern slopes of the 
Himalaya, and as far west as the Sistan district 
on the Perso-Afghan frontier. Everywhere they are 
regarded as the tnie aborigines, probably sprung 
from a single stock which, in the early Quaternary 
period spread over the African, Oceanic, and South 
Asiatic regions at a time when a great part of the 
Indian Ocean was still dry land (the Lemurian 
continent), so that migration could easily take place 
across the southern hemisphere from the Atlantic 
OcMii to the Pacific. Later these regions were 
invaded by higher or more powerful races, Negroes 
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and Hamites in Africa, Papuans, Malays, and Poly- 
nesians in Oceana, Kolarians in India, by whom the 
Negritos were everywhere exterminated or dispersed 
and broken into isolated groups and scattered frag- 
ments, as is now their normal condition in Malaysia 
and Central and South Africa, where alone they 
survive as distinct racial communit ics. These com- 
munities have been separated for so many ages that, 
thev no longer possess any kind of linguistic unity, 
if it ever existed, and many, iis in the Philippines, 
the Mjilay Peninsula and the Welle basin (North- 
east Congo-Land) apeak the languages of the more 
civilised intruders in their domain, either exclu- 
sively or jointly wjth their mother tongue. The 
physical type also differs considerably, though 
nearly all have in common a jellowish- brown com- 
plexion, never dark enough to be called black; a 
very pronounced prognathism, quite a|)C-like 
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amongst the Simangs of the Malay P(^nillsula, the 
Javanese Kalangs, and the Akkas of South Marig- 
battuland (Welle biisiii) ; short, black wotdly hair, 
usually spread in separate tufts over tlie scalp; 
disproportionately large heads .and small extremities ; 
lastly, low stature, falling considerably below that 
of all other races, and ranging generally from about 
to 4^ feet, but alway.s under 5 and .above 3 feet. 
Socially they stand also at the lowest stage of 
culture, with no arts, no religion, no agriculture, 
no stock-breeding, scarcely any fixed abodes, and 
these mostly frail liuts or windward screens of 
bnanches and foliage, and no food except the pro- 
duce of the chase, vermin, roots, and berries. On 
the other hand, many of the African groups display 
extraordin<ary skill, courage and activity in attack- 
ing large game, such as the elephant .and bnff.nlo. 


with their bows and poisoned arrows, almost the* 
only weapon of all Negrito tribes. The' also show 
much natural intelligence, but are extremel <iirticult 
to domesticate, and 8«‘arcely any have ever been 
induced to adopt settled lives or conform to a 
rudimentary standard of culture. 

Ifogfro (Span. “Black”), a term popiilarlv 
synonymous with “African,” but in ethnology re- 
stricted to that section of mankind specially dis- 
tinguished by its dark complexion, which, however, 
is rarely a true black, 'riiere arc two main 
divisions, the Eastern or Oceanic [Papuans], and 
the Western or Continental, i.e. the Ncgroi>s propt;r 
of the African continent. Here .also there are iwo 
main divisions, the Southern [Bantu] and tlie 
Central of Sudan, i.e. Bilad-es-Sudan, “ Lam I of 
the Bhicks,” Negriti.a, Ncgroland, to which the 
typical African Negro is mainly confined. Even in 
this region, which cthnologically includes ll|)pcr 
Guinea, the While Nile. Welle, and >Shari basins, 
the black aborigines have been largtdy encroai-lu.-d 
upon, mainly by tlie Berber and Galla llainitcs,. 
and the Arab Semites, vriLli whom extensive inier- 
rniiiglings have taken place. Hemtc many of the 
Sudanese populations who pass for N cl; roes are 
really Negroid, showing all the shades of transi- 
tion between the true Negro and the ( aacasiaii 
Hamites and Semites. Such especially are this 
Fulahs of west Sudan, not originally Negroes at ail 
[Fulaus], the llaustas .and Kanuri of ('.eiitral 
Sudan, the Mabas of W'^aday, the Furs of Par-Kur, 
the Nubians of lla^ Nile Valley, ai?d many brandies 
of the historical Sonrhay and Mandingau })eoples. 
In general, wherever Mohammedan culture lias 
been of long standing, miscegenation may .’ilways 
be suspected, and may be said to coimude with the 
prevalence of costume laoperly so-called, and of 
stone structures, for t,bc true N(‘gro niiviu* goes 
clothed, :us do thoMo.slein Mandingans ; ud Kanuri, 
and never raises stone buildings, such as those of 
Timbuktu, Kano, Kaiscna, and other Sour luiy and 
Hau.s.a cities. With these reserv.ations the Negroi 
race proper will be found mainly c!on lined to the 
western seaboard from the .Senegal to the Niger 
delta, to a large part of the region eiiclo-sod by the 
great northern bend of the Niger: to the Upper 
Nile basin between the Sobat conf^uen(•.(^ anti 
Albert Nyanza; to nearly the whole of flie Wdle- 
Ubangbi basin, to the regions .aliout the Congo, 
Ch<ad, and Nilo-Congo water-part iiig.s, and gen- 
enxlly ihrougliout .South .Sudan from the Niger 
delL'i eastwards to Dar-Fertit, Semuir, .and .South 
Konlofan. 

In all these lands Hie Negro type proper is 
found either exclusively or amongst the immense 
majority of the natives. Its chief chfiracteristics 
arc— dolichocephalic (ji-C. long marrow head), with 
.some important exceptions in the Nile and Welle 
basins wlierc the Bongos, Zandehs Niam-Niam], 
and others have round heads ; black, woolly hair, 
mostly nit her long, d.at in transver.se .sect ion, and 
distributed evenly over the scalp ; scant or no 
beard ; smooth, .silky, and very dark brown skin, 
black or aimost bl.ack amongst the Wolofs of 
Senegambia, the Nubas of Kordofan, the Nilotic 
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^hilluks, and a few other groups ; broad, flat nose ; 
prominent cheekbones; thick, everted lips showing 
the red inner skin in marked contrast to the white 
teeth; large, black, round and prominent eye, 
with yellowish cornea, co-ordinate witl) a distinct 
yellowish tinge on the palms and soles ; “ larkspur ” 
heels ; large, massive, and even herculean frames, 
ivith thick skulls, but weak legs and long arms. 
But perhaps the most important physiological trait 
is the early closing of t he cranial sutures, appar- 
ently arresting mental development, so that while 
Negro children are intellectually little inferior to 
others, tlie Negro adult remains throughout life 
little more than a child. He is cheerful and 
boisterous in his mirth, but thoughtless, im- 
provident, and titful, passing suddenly from 
•comedy to tragedy, being .Mt once affectionate 
■and cruel, and also scnsnou.s, the animal side 
being developed at tljo expense of the intellectual. 
For the same reason he is essentially unprogress- 
ive, making no spontaneous advance beyond the 
simjde arts of coarse weaving and dyeing, iron- and 
copper-smelting, metal-working, wood-carving, and 
4igriculture. Some, such Jis the Yorubas and Mang- 
battus, build spacious and elegant houses and 
tissembly halls, but always of wood and earth, so 
that architecture, such as it is, remains st-ationary, 
as docs all negro (uilturc left to itself. Science, 
the fine arts, .and letters are absolutely non- 
existent, and no Negro people have ever developed 
any kind of lit(‘rature, or even reduced their 
language to written form. All Negro writings, 
without exception (the “alphabet** attributed to 
A member of the Vei tribe, Senegambia, is spurious), 
arc the work of other peoples, chiefly Christian and 
Mohammedan missionaries, find when these retire 
tbe community invariably lapses to the iionn.al low 
level of Negro culture. Nearly .all trfices of the 
foreign cults rapidly disappear, and non-theistic 
nature- or demon-worship resumes its sw^ay, with 
its attendant fetishism and all the horrors asso- 
cifited with the universal belief in witchcraft. 

Negroland presents in the immense diversity of 
its native idioms the sharpest contrast to Bantu- 
land, where all known tongues are lit tic more than 
dialects of two primitive stock Languages, Bantu 
and Hottentot. In Sudan, on the contrary, the 
stock Languages are reckoned by tlie score, and 
many, no doubt, still renuain to be discovered in 
t he .almost unknown regions about the Congo-Cluad 
water-parting and in Adfiinawa. In their structure 
they also differ from the langu«agC8 of the southern 
group, the relational elements being mainly post- 
fixes, whereas in the Bantu system they are mostly 
prefixes. As far as they are known, the chief Suda- 
nese linguistic families (stock kinguages) appear to 
lie : Mandinyan^ with innumerable dialects wide- 
spre.ad throughout west Siid.an ; Ptilah^ west and 
e.entTul Sudan ; BV»fe/*and Screr, between the Lower 
Senegal river and Cape Verd; Bagnnmy Fehtp, 
NalUy Sumha^ between Cape Verd and Sierra 
Ijeone ; Tmni^ Ihillom^ Gallina^ in Sierra 

Leone; Pem^ GoUbf Kru^ Art’kom^ Agniy Liberia 
and Ivory Const; f/a, .and Yoruhay 

Oold and' Slave Coasts ; Igarray IbOy Okrihiy Efiky 
JVwpe, Lower Niger, Niger delta, and Oil rivers; 


KUgiy SonrTuiyy Upper Niger ; Mom, Ghtmuiy 
Gurungay BorgUy within the Niger bend ; Haum, 
Kofmriy central Sudan ; Baghimd, Sa/ray Mo^gUy 
Yedi/ruiy Kuriy Lake Chad and Shari river ; Maba, 
Massality Ktmdongay Fwty Nubay TegeUy east Sudan 
and Nubia; ShuUy Bariy Dinkay Shilluky Bongoy 
FajelUy Jangheyy FaHamg, JAiriy Madly Upper Nile 
and Sobat basins; Ma/ngbattv {MomJbuttu)y A- 
Zande7i{Niam- Niamey A-^Madiy MtmfUy A-BarmbOy 
A-ltdbua, Nmkkaray Welle basin. 

Negus, a beverage concocted of port or 
sherry and hot water, sweetened with sugar and 
flavoured with spices and lemon-peel. It obtained 
its name from Colonel Fnancis Negus (d. 1732), 
who is said to have recommended the compound in 
order to qualify the .ardour with which some Whigs 
and Tories were discussing politics in their cups. 
Littr6 defined it as “ limon^e au vin.*’ 

Nohemiah, the Jewish cup-bearer of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, King of Babylon, heard at Susa in 
445 B.c. of the sad state of Jerusalem, and the 
next year obtained leave to go there as governor. 
He built up the walls, brought in the population, 
especially the Levites, and instituted the Feast of 
Dedication. He |)aid a second visit twelve years 
later and instituted many reforms, chiefly in the 
direction of keeping the race distinct and the 
observation of the Sabbath. These reforms pro- 
bably caused the secession of the Samaritans. 
*J'he book of Kehemmk forms a series with Ezra 
and Chronii'lcRy but it is difficult to arrange the 
events narrated in their due order. 

Neilghdrry Kills (Sanskrit, “Blue Moun- 
tains’*), near the Malabar Coast of South India. 
They rise abruptly from the pLain.s in an isolated 
mass, which is united with the Western Ghats by 
a granite ridge. Their average height is (5,000 feet, 
and the greatest 8,760. The lower slopes are 
thickly wooded, and among the grassy uplands are 
m.any forest trees. They are the home of five 
tribes, of whom the Todas, few in number, are the 
most interesting. These people arc tall and power- 
ful, speak a Dravidian dialect, practise polyandry, 
.ami are occupied chiefly in tending cattle. The 
climate is cool, and the hills form a health-resort 
for Ootacamund. 

Neill, Jambs George Smith, brigadier-general, 
was born near Ayr, Scotland, on May 27th, 1810, 
and educated at Ayr Academy and Glasgow Uni- 
versity. Entering tbe army, he arrived at Madras 
in 1827, and put in several years’ service before he 
saw any fighting, in the second Burmese war (1852). 
Invalided home, he was placed second in command 
of the Turkish Contingent in the Crimean war. 
The outbreak of the Indian Mutiny (1857) gave him 
a longed-for opportunity, cand he was appointed 
brigadier-general in command of the Hyderabad 
Contingent. He saved Allahabad and followed Sir 
Henry Havelock to Cawnpore. Here he punished 
with stern severity as many as he could find of the 
rebels who were responsible for the atrocious 
massacre at the well. Havelock, meanwhile, had 
proceeded to the relief of Lucknow, but his force 
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was inadequate and he had to retire on Cawnpore, 
where the mutineers still threatened trouble. 
Though serious friction had arisen between Neill 
and Havelock, the former was given the command 
of the right wing in the aOvance on Lucknow. 
From the 21st of September, when the relief army 
got in touch with the enemy, till the 25th there 
was incessant fighting, and Neill led his men 
wherever the battle was hottest. On the evening 
of the 25th Neill had reached the outskirts of 
ljucknow, when he was greeted with a hail of 
bullets at the Kaisar Bagh, one of which killed him 
on the spot. He was buried next day. The post- 
humous honour of K.C.B. was awarded him. 

ITeilson, James Beaumont, inventor of the 
hot blast in the iron manufacture, was born, of 
humble parentage, at Shettleston, near Glasgow, 
on June 22nd, 1792. After serving his time as a 
mechanic he became an engine-wright at a colliery 
at Irvine and, in 1817, foreman and, five years 
later, manager of the gasworks in Glasgow, wlicre 
he effected several valuable improvements in the 
process of gas-making. Curious to ascertain why 
the blast furnaces turned out more and better iron 
in winter than in summer, he instituted experi- 
ments which ended in the discovery of the advan- 
tages of the liot over the cold blast. Like most 
inventors, he had to undertake many costly law- 
suits in protection of his patents, but was able to 
retire from the gasworks in 1847 and to spend the 
rest of his life on his estate in Kirkcudbrightshire. 
He died at Queenshill, in the parish of Tonglami 
in this county, on January 18th, ]8()5. 

Neisse, a town of Silesia, Prussia, on the 
Neisse, 30 miles S.W. of Oppeln. It has manu- 
factures of lace, blankets, linen, chemicals, arms 
and machinery. It was once the residence of a 
prince bishop, whose house now forms the muni- 
cipal buildings. There is a monument to the poet 
Joseph Eichendorff (b. 1788), who died here in 
1857. Pop., (1900), 24,207. 

IT^laton, Auguste, one of the most famous of 
French surgeons, was born in Paris on June J8th, 
1807. He studied medicine in Paris and became 
house-surgeon in 1831. He took his degree of 
Doctor of Medicine in 1836, an<l was elect ed Fellow 
of the Faculty and appointed Surgeon of the 
Hospitals in 1839. He been me Professor of Clinical 
Surgery in 1851, Member of the Academy of Medi- 
cine in 1803, and a Member of the Institute in 
1867. N61aton died in Paris on Se.ptember 21st, 
1873. He was one of the first operators of his 
time and acquired, through constant re.searcb, a 
remarkable correctness of diagno.sis. As a professor, 
he possessed a unique gift of explaining and 
demonstrating an operation. He was especially 
successful in the operations of rhinoplasty, in the 
extermination of tumours of the groin and in 
intestinal obstruction. He was consulted by the 
Italian surgeons in the case of Garibaldi when 
wounded at Aspromonte. He differed from them 
in believing that the bullet was still in the wound, 
and by means of a porcelain-pointed probe which 
he sent from Paris, his surmise was proved to be 
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correct. He was the author of many valnab!. 
works, of which the following are the* most im- 
portant : — ContTOction in certain cases of llip^ 
disease in Children (1835) ; 'J^imoiirs of the Ih'ccLst 
(1839) ; Surgical Pathology (18M-r,()) ; Climml 
LecUtres on Surgerg (1851-3); JltypoH. on the 
Progress of Surgery in Franev (1867). 

ITellore, a district of Madras Presidency, on 
the Coromandel cojist, India. It occupies an area 
of 8,739 square miles. Large j)arts of it arc rocky 
waste or dense jungle, but in the we.st a rang(* of 
lulls rises to peaks 3,000 feet above the sea. 
The Penner is the principal stream. The chief 
crops arc millet, rice, indigo and oil-seeds. 'J'he 
industries include cotton-weaving and spinning, 
the fabrication of metal vessels, mat-making and 
boat-building, but none is of much iiniK)rtancc. 
'Fhe district is famous for its cattle, the farmers 
having taken up cattle-bn>oding, owing to the 
difficulties of Jigriculturc. Pop. (1901), 1,497,7911. 
Nklloee, the capital, lies on the Penner, 1(K) 
miles N. by W. of Madras City. Pop. (1901), 
32,040. 

ITelson, a town of Lancashire, England, 3 
miles N. of Burnley. It has large cotton inann- 
facturcs and coalmines, and possesses a market- 
hall and free library and technical school. Pop. 
(BK)]), 32,816. 

Nelson, a town in the district of Nelson, Now 
Zealand, situated in Tasman or Blind Bay, an firm 
of the sea in the north of South Island. It has a 
fine harbour and is a luindsome, well-constructed 
town, dating from 1841. It is the seat of an 
Anglican bishop, and fimong the chief buildings 
arc the cathedral, museum and art gallery. The 
manufactures include cloth, leather, soap find 
preserves, and there is a brisk shipping trade. 
Pop. (1909), 8,650 (town), 45,700 (distriCi ). 

Nelson, Horatio, Viscount Nelson, ad- 
miral, was born at Burnham Thorpe, Norfolk, 
England, on September 2tlt!), 1758, and was edu- 
cated at the high school of Norwich and at a 
school fit North Walsharn. In 3 770 he left North 
Walsham to join the navy. In 1773 lie volunteered 
to aceompfiny an Arctic expedition which was un- 
dert-fiken at the request, of the Iloyal Society. Gn 
his return in October he, during ;i cruise to the 
East Indies, was rated a midshipman. His subse- 
quent career may be thus summarised : 1777 jiro- 
moted to b(^ lieutenant ; 1778 promoted to he com- 
mander; 1779 posted; 1780 naval commander of 
the expedition wliich reel need Fort. Juan, Nica- 
ragua; 1787 married Mrs. Nisbet, a young widow 
residing in the island of Nevis; 1788 settled at 
Burnham Thorpe f(»r four years; 1793 appointed 
cfiptain of the Agamemnm, serving at the sieges ot 
Bfistia and Cal vi, where (1794) he lost his right 
eye ; 1796 commodore ; 1797 present at the batt le 
of St. Vincent, promoted to he rear-a/lmiral ; 
attacked Santfi Cruz (I’eneriffc) where he lost his 
right arm by a cannon shot ; 1 798 won the battle 
of the Nile, taking or destroying eleven ships and 
two frigates, and created a peer ; mfwle a vice- 
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admiral 1 799 at Naples, where his* passion for Lady 
Hamilton compromised him ; 1880 ret urned to 
England witli the Haiiiiltons ; 1801 separated from 
ids wife; in command of a detached stjuadron, 
won the battle of Copenhagen, taking or destroying 
fifteen Danish shijss of war ; left in supreme com- 
mand in the Baltic, but was obliged to return to 
England on accoant of ill-health; J80:i was ap- 
pointed to the chief command in the Mediterranean ; 
1805 assumed the command off Cadiz, where the 
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allied French mid Spaniards lay; October 21,1805, 
perished gloriously at the battle of 'J'rafnlgar. His 
bo<ly was brought to England in the V'u4ory and, 
after lying in state in the Painted Hall, Greenwich 
Hospitid. WHS on tianuary 9, 1800, buried in the 
crypt of St. Paul's Cathedral. 

Nelsoaii IlonKitT, religious writer, was born in 
London on tinne 22nd, 1050. He attended 8t. 
Paul’s School, but when his mother removed to 
Dry field , Gloucestershire, he w'as educated by Dr. 
George Bull, afterwards Bishop of »St. David’s. In 
1080 he became a member of the Royal Society, 
and made a long tour in France and Italy with 
Halley. In 10S;i he married, and the state of his 
wife’.s health caused him to be absent in Italy 
when the Uevolutitm took place. In 1091 he be- 
came a Non iuror, but joined the Established Church 
in 1710. lie worked on behalf of the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowleilge and the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, and among his 
devotional writings Fa9t» and Festivah (1704) is 
well known. He also wrote a Life of J)t. George 
Bull (1718) and died at Kensington on January 
16th, 1714-15. 


NemnibOp a genus of aquatic plants classed by 
some iiotunists with the order Nymph»}accm, and 
b\ ot ers formed into the separate order Nelum- 
biacess. They occur in tropical and sub- tropical 
countries of Africa, Asia and North America. The 
flowers, usually cuuleur de rose and rarely white, 
resemble water-lilies in appearance. N. speriosom^ 
the Pythagorean or Egyptian bean and the lotus of 
the Hindus, was looked upon by the ancients a-i a 
symliol of fecundity, Egyptians, Hindus, Tibetans, 
and Chinese alike investing it wdth more or less 
sacred significance. Its root yields a kind of 
arrowroot and, pickled, is eaten with rice. The 
flowers of the American luteum, the water 
chinkapin, arc from five to ten inches broad, and 
have yellow papery petals. It is common in the 
southern states of the Union. 

JTeiliatoidea^ a class of Vermes, generally 
parasitic, with a mouth and alimentary canal. 
The sexes are separate ; it includes the thread- 
worm.s, round-worms, irichiuidie, etc. 

Nemertinay a class of the group Vermes, 
jKipularly styled “worms.’* Tt has proved very 
ditiicult to assign them an absolutely indisputable 
position in the animal kingdom and, in despair, 
some zoologists have felt disposed to give them a 
group to iliemselvcH. They are mostly marine in 
habit, being found in sand or mud, though some 
are swimmers. They axe flat, covered with hairs 
— hence they have been included in the Polychaeta 
order of worms — and often brightly coloured. 
Some of them attain to an enormous length, lineue 
■marimiH or longminms being 12 or 15 feet long, 
and half an inch or so broad. They break easily, 
and some of the segments form new heads. 
Amongst their remarkable characjters arc the pro- 
boscis which lies in a sheath along the back, is 
protrusible, and is probably a weapon of offence 
and, on the side of the head, slits whose function 
has not yet been definitely ascertained. Burger 
<livides them into four orders. 

SfemesiB (from Greek ne7iio, “ 1 distribute ”), 
the Greek goddess who distributed good and ill 
fortune, worshipped at Rhamnus, in Attica, and 
elsewhere. The Greeks* notion of proportion led 
them to believe that a constant balance is main- 
tained in human affairs, and that, however diverse 
the lives of nations and individuals may appear, 
tlie amount of good and bad fortune in each is 
always equalised in the long run. Thus an un- 
wontetl excess of prosperity is sure to be followed 
by a corresponding period of depression and ill 
luck. This notion became blendecl with the con- 
ception of Zens as a jealous deity ever ready to 
punish the arrogance which springs from excessive 
good fortune. Hcncc Nemesis was regarded as the 
impersonation of stern retributive justice. 

ITemopllilay a genus of annual plants belong- 
ing to the small gamopctalous order Hydrophylla- 
ceaj, with pinnately-lobed leaves and conspicuous 
flowers which are polysymmetric and have their 
parts in fives, except the carpels, which are two 
in number. Several species are grown in gardens, 
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the best known being N. imignis^ a native of 
Oalifomia, bearing a clear bine flower with a white 
centre. 

NemonrSv a town in the department of Seine- 
et-Marne, France, on the Loing, 45 miles S. by E. 
of Paris. It has tile-works, tanneries, and sand- 
stone quarries. Created a duchy in 1404 for 
Charles III., King of Navarre, it repeatedly returned 
to the French Crown till, in 1672, it became the 
heritage of the Orleans family. 'J'he mathematician 
£:tienne Bezont (1730-83) was a native of 
Nemours, the name of which is said to be derived 
from the groves (Latin, nanwra') amidst which tlie 
town once stood. Pop. (1901), 4,861. 

NenninSf the name adopted by the author of 
JBigtoTia liriionvm, a work which gives a mythical 
account of the Britons, the coming of the Romans, 
Vortigem and the Saxons, and the 12 victories of 
King Arthur. The work is not of great value 
except for fragments of earlier authors embodied 
in it, and the authorship is sometimes attributed 
to Gildas or some person unknown. The original 
was probably in ancient Welsh. 

Neocomian, from Nnocomum, the Roman name 
of Neufchfitcl, in Switzerland, is the name applied 
to the lower division of the Cretaceous system, it 
being well developed in that district. It is there 
represented by several hundred feet of m«arls and 
massive limestones, the latter including the Capro- 
tinefikalk, containing Caprotina and other Hip- 
puritidsQ, the JRryozoenhalk, containing polyzoa, and 
the OrhitoHtenhilk, containing foraminifera. These 
are all marine ; but in England the aeries is repre- 
sented by two distinct types of strata, one marine, 
and the other partly estuarine. The former is 
represented by the upper part of the Speeton Clay 
on the Yorkshire coast, and by the variable 'J’ealby 
series in Lincolnshire. Besides ammonites, charac- 
teristic of zones throughout the marine beds, the 
Middle Neocoinian, including the Tealby beds, is 
characterised by the large scallop Pecten cinctus ; 
and the Upper % the large oyster Exogyra sinuata 
an- 1 by Perna Mulletii. In the southern counties 
of England the fresh-water Hastings Sands cor- 
respond apparently to the Lower, and the Weald 
Clay to the Middle Neocoraian, whilst conformably 
above this, and corresponding to the Upper 
Neocomian, come the marine beds of the Lower 
Greensand. [Gbke.vbavd.] Neocomian rocks 
generally graduate conformably downwards into 
the Jurassic ; but are, sometimes at least, separated 
from the Upper Cretaceous by an unconformity. 

Neolithic, the later Stone Age. It forms the I 
ill-defined division of the prehistoric pjirt of the 
Human period, when man was no longer associat'd 
with many extinct mammals; when he used 
polished, and not merely chipped, stone imple- 
ments; when he began to dome.sticate certain 
animals, to cultivate certain plants, to spin, to 
weave, and to make pottery. The history of this 
period is gathered from low-level gravels, cave 
deposits, f>eat -mosses, kitchen-middens, and espe- 
cially from the Swiss lake-dwellings, and th»ir 
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evidence suggests the migration of a small, long- 
headed and probably Mongoloid race from Asia, 
bringing with them the dog, sheep, goat, and short- 
horn, and perhaps t.he domestic pig. They may 
also have brought jade from Asia, and seem to 
have practised a sort of intertribal barter. The 
mammoth and woolly rhinoceros were p(;rhap.s 
already extinct in Europe; but Neolithic man 
probably exterminated the great Irish deer {CcrPiis 
megaccroif)^ and was associated in Europe with the 
reindeer, tlie urus, and the grizzly bear, as well as 
the still existing beaver, brown be.ar, and wolf. 
The great shell mounds (kitchen-middens) of Den- 
mark, 3 to 10 feet high and sometimes 1,(X)0 feet 
long, belong mostly to this period, as do also the 
lower peat-mosses of that country, in which the 
Scots fir {Pimts gylvestris) is the prevalent wood. 
[Flint Implements.] 

Necmhyte (from the Greek, meaning “newly 
plantecr’), a term applied to the newly baptised. 
The rights of admission enjoined the kiss of peace ; 
the carrying of lights ; piiirtaking of honey and 
milk after immersion ; the delivery of a white gar- 
ment which, after being worn for eight days, was 
kept in the church as witness against anyone who 
might dishonour his profession. 'J'he rites of the 
Eastern and Western Churches differed in many 
ways, and in neither communion does uniformity 
appear to have prevailed. 'I'lie Emperor Constan- 
tine, delaying his baptism until near his end, 
A.D. 337, died in the robe of a neophyte, refusing 
thereafter to resume the im})crial purple. 

Neo-FlatoniBin was the final outcome of Greek 
philosof>hy and religion, with an admixture of 
Oriental features. Greek philosophy, after reaching 
its full development in the systems of Plato ancl 
Aristotle, gradually declined. Amidst the doesy of 
ancient civilisation, which forced the individual 
back upon himself, the satisfaction of man s spirit- 
ual needs hecamc the object of the schools rather 
than the explanation of the physical or intelligible 
world, and intellectual vijiour gave place to religious 
sentiment. Neo- Plat onism represents the last stage 
in this process, and it was also the latest attempt 
to reconcile the rites and doctrines of difftirent 
religious and philosophical systems, 'i'he founder 
of Nco-Platonism proper is said to have been 
Ammonius Baccas, who lived at Alexandria in the 
first half of the 3rd Christian century. 'I'he first 
and most eminent writer of tlie school was Plotinus. 
Under his successors Porphyry (233-303) and 
lamblh'hus (d. 330) the tendency to polytheism and 
superstition t>pcame more marked ; and, in spite of 
the efforts of the Emperor Julian, who strove to 
make Neo-Platonism a world-religion which should 
be a rallying-point for the expiring energies of 
Paganism, it was unable to cope with the growing 
power of Christianity, 'fhe return to a higher and 
purer form of Nef)-Platonism at Alexandria in the 
early part of the 5th century was brought to a close 
by the tumult which led to the murder of Hypatia. 
At Athens the sc’.hool liniirercd on, even displaying 
fre^h energy under Proclus, who reduced the t<;ach- 
ing of all his predecessors to a complete system ; 
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but 44 years after his death the Athenian school 
WRH closed by Justinian (629). Through the works 
of Dionysius, the Areopagite, Neo-Platonic doctrines 
were handed on to the Middle Ages and became 
the source of Christian Mysticism. 

ITaoSOOrpiif a sub- order of scorpions, includ- 
ing those in which tiio median eye-tubercles are 
some distance from the anterior margin and behind 
the lateral eyes. 

H6pal, or Nepaul, an independent kingdom in 
the mountainous country on the extreme north of 
India, bounded on the north by Tibet, on the east 
by Sikkim, on the south and west by British India. 
It occupies the southern slopes of the Himalaya, 
with a trend from north-west to south-east, is 
612 miles long, ha,s a breadth varying from 70 
to 160 n)iles, and covers an <*irea of 64,000 square 
miles. Its loftiest suminits an* Mount Everest 
(29,002 ft.), Kanclianjanga (28,16()ft.), and Diwala- 
giri (20,820 ft.). The Cogra, Gandak, Kusi, and 
other tributaries of the Ganges take their rise in the 
Himalaya. Along the base of the hills, in some 

laces thickly wooded, is the track of the teraU the 

2 iunt of the tiger, leopard, and rhinoceros. Kice, 
wheat, maize, sugar-cane, spices, fruits, tobacco, 
opium, all grow in the more favoured districts. 
(Jopfxjr, iron, sulphur, marble and cry.stal occur. 
The chief manufactures art^ cloth, iron, copper, and 
brn.ss ves.sels, nn<l bell-metal, and there is a brisk 
commerce with Tibet and British India. Among 
the articles exported are ricts oil -seeds, opium, 
musks, falcons, furs, ginger, yaks* tails, etc. The 
people ar(^ of Mongolian type, the upper classes 
iieing Hindu in religion and the lower Buddhists. 
Nepal wtis invaded by Hindus in the 14th century, 
and by Goorkhjisin 1 767. A war with Great Britain 
in 1814 led to a treaty in 1816, and friendly rehi- 
tions have since been established and maintsiinod. 
The capital is Katmandu, a very important em- 
porium, since it lies on the chief route of both 
internal and external trade. Population of Nepal 
estimated at about 6,(XK),0()0. 

Nepentlies. [ i ’ itch uu-Plants. J 

XTephaline* a mineral silicate of alumina, soda, 
and (jotash, crystallising in lic.xagonal prism.s, gen- 
erally clear, colourless, and glassy, but small. It.s 
hardness is 6*, 6 to G ; its specific gravity 2*5 to 2'6. 
It rlorives its name from the Greek nejihclc, “a 
cloml,” because it lu'comes cloudy on imincr.sion in 
nitric acid Iwf ore gelatinising. It is fusible. Nephe- 
line is an e.ssential constituent of phonolitc, and 
occurs also in other lavas. 

Vepliritis. [Bkioiit’s Disease.] 

ireftomilk, 8 t. John of, the patron saint of 
Bohemia, so-called frotu the name of his birth- 
phicc — Nepomuk, 16 miles S.S.E. of Pilsen — 
flourished in the Hth century. Educated at 
Prague University he acquired great repute as a 
preacher, but incurred the anger of King Wences- 
laus IV. for declining to divulge the queen’s con- 
fession. By the monarch’s orders the priest w’as 
drowned in the Moldau in 1383. He lived in the 


people’s memory, and was canonised by Pope 
Benedict XIII. in 1729. Attempts have been made 
to discredit the episode. 

VepoS) Cornelius, a Roman historian of the 
1st century before Christ, was a native of Verona. 
He died some year between 30 and 20 B.c. Little 
is known of his life but that he was a friend of 
Cicero and Catullus. The only extant work of 
Nepos is a fragment of hi.s De Tim Tllugtrilnts. 
and even of this his authorship has been disputed. 

STepotisilI (Latin, ncpo», nephew”), a term 
signifying the custom of the popes, subsequent 
to Innocent VII 1., of be.stowing dignities and 
emoluments upon their kinsmen, frequently their 
nephews, without adequate, or indeed any, con- 
sideration of their titnes.s for the post or the 
honour. Pope Innocent XII., immediately after 
his election in 1691, protested against what had 
become a gross scandal in connection with the 
papacy, and in the following year issued a Bull,, 
which prohibited his successors from continuing 
the abuse. But it Is not to Church matters only 
tlmt nepotism is confined, and during the period 
when the purchase system prevailed in the British 
army, the practice seriously impaired the efficiency 
of the force. The “ Take care of Dowb ” incident 
in the Crimean War was only a flagrant case that 
happened to be made public. 

NeptUM (Neptunus), the Roman God of the 
sea, is identical with the Greek Poseidon. The 
name is supposed to be a contraction of “Navi- 
tunus,” connected with the Greek ?iaiein (Latin, 
natare), “ to swim.” Neptune was tlie brother of 
Jupiter and Pluto, and was always offered a 
sacrifice (which was afterwards thrown into the 
sea) at the outset of any naval expedition. His 
temf)le was in the Campus Martius, Rome, and his 
festival was kept on July 23. 

H’eptune is that planet in the solar system 
wbicli is farthest from the sun, the distance 
between the two bodies being about 2,750,000,000 
miles. At this immense distance it will, according 
to Kepler’s laws, take a long time to travel 
once round its orbit, and this time has been found 
to be 165 of our years. Although it is tour times 
the diameter of the earth, yet, on account of its 
enormous distance from us, it can only just be seei', 
even with a tolerably powerful telescope. Until the 
middle of the 19th century Neptune was believed to 
be a star, but in 1845 Adams and Le Verrier con- 
sidered that a variation in the motion of the planet 
Uranus must be due to an undiscovered planet. 
From the disturbance of Uranus they were able i o 
calculate the size and position of this new planet, 
and from their data Galle was led to its actum 
discovery by the telescope. Lassell has found that 
Neptune possesses one satellite, which moves round 
the planet in rather less than six days and is 
222,000 miles away from it. No appearances in 
Neptune have enabled astronomers to calculate 
its rotation about its owm axis, but it is extremely 
probable that it does rotate and that this motion is 
in the same direction as its motion round the sun. 
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Verlmdda, or Narbada, a river of India, 
rising in the hill of Amarkantak (3,493 feet above 
the sea) and, pursuing a westerly by south-westerly 
direction between the Satpura range, on the south, 
and the Vindhya mountains out- the north, reaching 
tiie sea at Broach on the Gulf of Cambay, after a 
run of 800 miles. The course is interrupted by too 
many rapids, falls and shallows to be navigable for 
more than 30 miles from its mouth. The stream is 
second only to the Ganges in respect of sanctity, 
and the most meritorious deed that a pilgrim can 
perform is to wsdk by one bank from the sea to the 
source and return by the other. Traditionally, the 
river is considered as the boundary between 
Hindustan proper and the Deccan. 

Nereid. [Nymph.] 

Neri» St. Filippo di, founder of the Orator- 
ians, was born of noble parents at Florence, on 
July 21st, 1516. Having studied at Rome, he was 
ordained to the priesthood in 1551, and soon 
became famous for his piety and his charitable 
deeds. He also took a leading part in the internal 
reformation which was begun in the Roman Church 
almost at the same time as the external movement. 
The congregation of the Oratory was founded by 
him in 15(54, and approved by the Pope in 1577. 
Neri died in Rome on May 2()th, 1595, and was 
canonised by Gregory XV. in 1622. [Oratory.] 

NerOf Emperor of Rome, was the son of 
Cneius Domitius Ahenobarbus and Agrippina, 
daughter of Germariicus. He w'as born at Antium, 
the modern Porto d’Anzio, on the west coast of 
Italy, about 30 miles S. of the Tiber, on 
D(^ccmber 15th, 37, and adopted when he wiis 
thirteen by tlie Emperor Claudius, whose da\ighter 
Octavia became his wife soon afterwards. In 
spite of the fact that Claudius had a son, Nero 
was proclaimed emperor on the defith of the 
latter in 54. His reign, which lasted for fourteen 
years, was marked by the subjugation of Armenia, 
by revolts of the Jews, and by the rising of 
Boadicea, in Britain. Nero poisoned Britannicus, 
son of Claudius, had his mot tier Agrippina assassi- 
nated, and then banished and put to death his 
wife Octavia, whom be had divorced in order to 
marry his mistress Poppaea. The latter he killed 
and then married Statilia Messalina, after Antonia, 
daughter of Claudius, had been put to death for 
rejecting his proposals. Seneca, Lucan, Corbulo, 
and Paitus Thrasea were also amongst his victims. 
Many Christians were put to death on account 
of the fire at Rome in 64, tlie planning of which, 
however,Suetonius and Dion attribute to Nero him- 
self. In 68 risings took place in Spain and Gaul, 
and Nero, being deserted by the troops at Rome, 
put an end to his life on June 9th, 68. The last 
words of the vain brut e were, “ "What an artist is 
lost in me I ” 

Nerva* Marcus Cocceius, Emperor of Rome, 
was born, probably at Narnia (the modem Narni), 
45 miles N.E. of Rome, in 32. On the assassination 
of Domitian in 96, he was declared emperor. In 
the course of his short reign of two years he put 


down the prevailing systems of perjured informa* 
tions, reduced the public expenditure, and dis- 
tributed land among the poorer citizens. Nerva 
died suddenly on January 27th, 98, having adopted 
Trajan as his successor. 


Nervalf Gerard db, nonn dv grterre of Gerard 
Labrunie, dramatist, novelist and poet, who was 
bom in Paris, on May 22nd, 1808, and educated at 
the college Charlemagne. His first work was a 
translation of Fa'iut. He afterwards travelled in 
Europe, Egypt, and Western Asia, and lived a 
stormy and dissipated life, the end of whicli was 
probably suicide, for he was found dead, hanging 
from a railing in a street in Paris, on January 
25th, 1855. To literature he contributed exquisite 
short stories, Contes et Faceties^ etc.y La Jiohenie 
Galante, some poems, Filles du Feu, and Aurelia, 
mi le Item et la Vie. In 1852 he also published 
Zes Illumines, ou les Precurseurs du i^ciallme, 
and he wrote several plays. 


Nerve. Nervous tissue is made up of nerve- 
fibres and nervc-cells. Tlie latter are found in 
certain situations in the central nervous system, 
and are also met with in the ganglionic enlarge- 
ments which occur in the course of some nerve- 
trunks. The nerve-fibres are bound together in 
groups forming nerves, and these serve for the 
transmission of nervous impulses and for intercom- 
munication between peripheral nerve terminations, 
and the nerve-centres in the brain and spinal cord. 
If a section is made of a norvc-tnink, the appear- 
ance presented is that depicted in Fig. 2. A 
number of nerve-bundles are seen cut across, each 
containing a multitude of nerve-fibres held together 
by connective tissue. Each bundle is surrounded 
by a connective tissue sheath, and the several 
bundles are held together by a further interlace- 
ment of connective tissue fibres. 

An individual nerve-fibre can be studied by 
isolating it from surrounding fibres, a procedure 
which can be effected by tearing a minute piece of 
nerve with needles so as to split 
it up and separate the individual 
fibres one from another. It will 
be found that nerve-fibres are 
of two kinds — medullated or 
white fibres, and non-medullatod 
or grey fibres. Medullated fibres 
consist of three parts, an outer 
sheath (the neurilemma), en- 
closing the fibre and presenting 
here and there on its inner sur- 
face a nucleus, an internally sit- 
uatcfl axis cylinder, and an in- 
termediate substance of a fatty 
nature, known as the white sub- 
stance of Schwann, or medullary 
sheath. The axis cylinder is th<j 
portion of tlio nerve-fibre which 
conducts nervous impulses, the hhowinu the axis 

other parts of the fibre serving cvlimjehh, soojss 
merely for protection and insula- ranviek, ani> 
tion. The axis cylinder is made « ‘e i r tok 

up of a number of minute fibrillic, NEi;uii.EMMA. 
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4Uid III its tsRniiuitloiis a nwve loses its medoUary 
alwalh and tbe cylinder becomes i^t np, the 
^conomoiieDt ftfarillm nullifying and forming a net- 
ivorkt wbetber It be at toe peripheral termination 
<if the nerve, or at the point where the nerve 
breaks up la the central nervous system. 

Noii*inediillated fibres are found in the tranks of 
<serebro*spioal nerves mingled with the medallated 
fibres, and they constitute the sole variety of fibre 
met with in the olfactory and auditory nerves and 
in the nerves of the sympathetic system. These 
noo-medullated fibres possess no white substance of 
fiohwann and l^us resemble the terminal portion of 
the ordinary meduUated nerve-fibre. The medullary 
aheath is not continuous throughout the length of 
an ordinary nerve-fibre, but is interrupted from 
plaoe to place, a constriction being present at such 
potnta of interruption, and those points are termed 
nodes of Kanvier (Fig. 1). The other constituent 
of nervous tissue which has been alluded to, the 
ganglion cell, is a cell enveloped in a capsule, pos- 
aesnog a nucleus and one or more processes ; the 
oell is said to be unipolar, bipolar, or multipolar, 
jMOording to the number of processes which radiate 
from it. In certain situations— -notably in the 
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o, nerve-bundle : h, oonneetlve tissue sheath of eame ; 
c, flat cells. 

Anterior horns of the gmy matter of the spinal cord 
— a process of a ganglion cell has been traced and 
shown to be continued as the axis cylinder of a 
nerve-fibre. Thus in some instances axis flinders 
<cii^nate directly from ganglion oelle. in other 
cases an axis cylinder takes origin by the ooUeotion 
of flbrillee from the network in the nerve^sentre, 
euoh flbrillm being grouped together and so forming 
the central core of the fibre. 

The peripheral termination of a nerve may oon- 
eiat in a mere splitting-up of the axis cylinder into 
fibrilUs^ this arrangement being well seen in the 
cornea; or a nerve termination of some compleidty 
of atructiire may be met with. Bzamples of aaoh 
peripheral nerve-endinga are the Padnian corpus- 
dee,, which ooour in the palm of the band and sole 
•of tlm Icbt in man and in the mseentery of the 


cat, the nearly allied oorpusdles of Herbst nad 
Meissner, etc., and the peculiar neirve end-plates 
which are met with at the ultimate terminals of 
the axis cylinders of striped muscle. 

The functions of nerves are various. Some con- 
duct impulses from a nerve-centre to the peripheiy ; 
these are called efferent nerves, s.y. the nerves 
supplying muscle, nerves which regulate the calibre 
of blood-vessels, nerves which influence secretions. 
Nerves which conduct impulses from the periphery 
towards the centre are oailed afferent nerves ; such 
are the nerves of ordinary sensation, of special 
sense, and of what is known as muscnlar sense. 
The rate at which impulses are transmitted bj 
nerves has been carefully investigated, and it has 
been shown to be rather more than 100 feet per 
second In the motor nerves of man. In the 
case of nerves originating from the spinal oord, it 
is found that each trunk is connected with the 
cord by two bundles— the anterior and posterior 
roots. Near the junction of these and situated on 
the posterior root, is a mnglionic enlargement. It 
has been demonstrated experimentally that the 
anterior root of a spinal nerve is concerned in 
transmitting impulses from the centre to the 
periphery (efferent impulses), while the posterior 
root transmits impulses in the reverse mreotion 
(afferent impulses). 

The various nerve-trunks belong to one of 
two systems, the oerebro-spinal and sympathetic 
systems. The oerebro-spln^ nerves consist of the 
12 pairs of cranial nerves taking origin from the 
base of the brain, and of the spinal nerves, 81 
pairs in all, which originate from the spinal oord, 
and which are termed according to the part of the 
cord from which they emanate, cervical (eight 
pairs), dorsal (twelve pairs), lumbar (five i^rs), 
sacral (five pairs), coccygeal (one pair). The first 
pair of cranial nerves are the olfactory nerves, and 
the seoond the optic nerves. The third, fourth, 
and sixth pairs are concerned with the movements 
of the muscles of the eye. The fifth pair are 
mainly sensory and distributed to the face, but 
each gives off a branch which innervates the 
muscles of mastioation. The seventh pair are con- 
cerned with the movements of the facial musses. 
The eighth pair are the auditory nerves ; the ninth 
pair, known as glosso-pharyngeal nerves, are the 
nerves of taste ; the tenth pair, the pneumogastric 
or vagus nerves, have a wide distribution, supplying 
the heart, lungs, and stomach ; the eleventh pair 
are the spinal accessory nerves, and the twelfth, 
the hypoglossal nerves, supply the muscles of the 
tongue. 

The spinal nerves, shortly after their taking 
origin from the cord, oommunioate with one 
another, forming what are known as ^exuses. 
Such are the brachial plexus, formed by the lower 
oervioal and first dorsal nerves, and the lumbar 
and sacral plexuses. 

The sympatiietio system of nerves takes origin 
from two main chains, situated on either side oi 
the spinal oifinmii. In oonneotioD with these 
obaiiis are a number of ganglionlo enlargements, 
the syii\pathetie ganglia. Three each ganglia 
occur in the neck, superior, middle, and mfnior 
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cervical ganj^lia, and a number of other ganglia 
are met with in the thorax. From the thoracic 
portion of the sympathetic system arise the three 
>planchnic nerves, whicii pass downwards to inner- 
\ ate the abdominal viscera. In relation with the 
sympathetic system of nerves are found a number 
of plexuses, e.//., the cardiac plexuses, the peat 
solar plexus, situated in the upper part of the 
abdomen, with which arc connected a numl)cr of 
subsidiJiry plexuses, and finally the hypogtOstric 
and pelvic plexuses. 

Ness, Loch, a freshwater lake of Inverness- 
shire, Scotland, stretching in a north-easterly direc- 
tion, t he upper end being 6^ miles S.W. of Inverness. 
It is 22J- miles long, with an average breadth of 
one mile, and is so deep (780 feet) that it never 
freezes. It receives the Oich, Morristoii, Enrick, 
Foyers, Farigaig, and other streams, and discharges 
to the Moray Firth by the short but fine river Ne.'js. 
'fhe lake f<jrins part of the system of the Caledonian 
C’anal. The {)oints of interest on its hanks are 
Fort Augustus, the seat of a Ilencdictine college 
and abbey, housed in an imposing building; the 
stately lull of Mealfourvounie (2,2S4 feet high) ; 
Castle Urquhart ; and the Falls of Foyers. 

Nesselrode, Haul IIoheut, Count, diplo- 
matist, was born on December Mtli, 1780, at Li.sl>on, 
where Ills father was Itiissian Ambassador. He 
was educated at llerlin and trained for the diplo- 
matic service. He stood high in the favour of 
Tsar Alexander 1., and jdayed the most important 
parts in framing the 4’reaty of iTiris and at the 
Congress of Viiuina. In 181G ho became Russian 
Minister of Fonugn Affairs, and held t he post for 
forty years, enjoying the complete conlidence also 
of Nicholas I. 'J’hough his policy was, on the 
whole, peaceful, he was hostile to Hungary in the 
revolution of 1848, and Ncsst;lrode’s intervention 
saved the integrity of Austria. He, however, 
oppo.'sed the Crimean War and, on the acce.ssion of 
Alexander II., retired from liublic life, tliough 
nominally Chancellor for some years longer, lie 
died in St. Petersburg on March 23rd, 1862. 

Nessler’s Reagent is prepared by dissolving 
mercuric iodide in a .solution of potassium iodide, 
with the addition of caustic |»otc'ish. An almost 
(iolourless liquid is .so obtained which givt^s a 
yellow coloration, with fjiintc.st trace of ammonia 
or an ammoniacal compound. It is employed on 
this account for the estimation of ammonia in 
potable waters. 

Nest, a place or structure where Urds deposit 
their eggs and rear their young. Mmsts vary 
greatly in character, from the mere j^Bssion in 
tlie sand of the ostrich to the dome-shaped, felted 
structure of the bottle-tit, from the rocky shelf 
utilised by the gull to the mound raised by the 
niegapode. The term is also applied to the breed- 
ing-places of some reptiles an<l fishes [jtee cut under 
Acanthopteeygian], and to the dwellings of ants, 
wasps, and wild bees. Less properly it is used for 
the dray of the squirrel and the shelter of the 
orang-utan. 
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Nestor, oiiti of the Greek mythical heroes, was 
son of Neleus and (yhloris, and husband of Eurydice. 
His youth was si>ent in warlike exploits, but in the 
Trojan expeditions he is the great counsellor of the 
Greeks. After the fall of Troy he returned to 
I'yios, in Messenia, where he ruled his people for 
many years. Ry a figure of speech his name is 
often applied to the oldest and wisest adviser of a 
society, party, or club. 

Nestorians, Christian sectaries, long estab- 
lished in the Lake Unniji district, north-west 
l*ersia, the Kurdistan mountains, about the Ferso- 
Turkish frontier, and in Mosul, Diarbekr, and other 
places in the Upper 'J’igris Valley within the 
Turkish frontier. Oi the total po})ulation, variously 
estimated at from 200, 000 to 400,000, many have 
accepted the teachings of British and American 
JTotestant missionaries. 4Tie term Nestiiri (Ncs- 
torian) is of doubtful origin, and is repudiated by 
these communities, who disown the heresiarch 
Ncstorius. It is probably a corrupt form of Nas- 
serani, a common name in the East for Christians, 
from Nazareth of Galilee ; but they call themselves 
Kaldani, i.c. Chaldjeans, ami api)ear to be Ji remnant 
of the old Semitic Cliristiaii people of Mesopotamia, 
who were of Chaldsean or Assyrian stock. They 
now mostly si)cak Arabic, and Fersian, but Ihiur 
liturgical language is a modernised form of Assyrian 
((Tialdman), with numerous Syrian elenmnts as 
well JUS Arabic and Persian words, and written in a 
}K^cnliar character derived from the Estranghelo 
(Old Syriac). Some are still in the tribal state, 
such as the Kojarnis about the head-waters of tlui 
Tigris (1,IK)() families), find the Tiaris, in the 
Sularnani district (ld,f)()l) families). 

Nestorins, a native of Gcrmanicia, Syria, the 
date of wdiose birth is unknown. A presbyter of 
Antioch celebrated for his eloquence and asceticism, 
he was jippointed Psitriarch of Constantinople in 
428. He denied the personal union of the Godhefwi 
find the Mfinhood in the Son of Mary, find luir right 
to the title “Mother of God.*’ Cyril, bishop of 
Alexandria, defending the orthodox doctrine, sent 
letters of admonition toNestorius, who treated him 
with contempt. Condemned at Rome, Nestorius 
was threatened with excommunication, Cyril also 
issuing fiuathemas. John, bishop of Antioch, 
thinking Cyril liad fallen into an oj)posite error, 
prote.stcd, but endeavoured to persufulc Nestorius 
to qualify expressions of doubtful orthodoxy. 
Nestorius ai)pcaled to the Emperor, and cjuisented 
to call a general council at Ephc*sus in 431. 'J’his 
council condemned the Fatriarch’.s doctrines and 
pronounced sentence of excommunication. A 
second council, presided over by John of Antiocli, 
condemned Cyril. Sessions find counter-sessions 
were held, but ultimately Nestorius was banished, 
dying in exile within four years of his deposition. 
His followers spread throughout Indifi, China and 
Persifi, and, poor and illiterate, often sulTered 
persecution. At the request of their Catholicos, an 
Anglican mission was sent by Archibald (Jfimpbell 
Tail, Archbishop of Canterbury, whose aim was to 
be “ to aid the e.xisting (fiiurch,” whose hcadquartera 
arc at Urmia, in Kur^stan. 
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Netherlands. [Holland.] 

NetlWf a- plaf.0 on the eastern shore of South- 
ampton Watcfr, miles S.E, of Southampton, 
Haiuj)shire, England. It is rioted for the ruins of a 
(Jistercian Abbey, dating from the reign of Henry 
111., and for the Koval Victorian Hospital, founded 
in JHStJ by Queen Victoria, aiul opened in 18f)3. 
'J'he latter wjis built for the reception of invalid 
Bohlier.s, and has accomraoJation for .about 1,0(K) 
patients. The medical school for candidates 
for the army medical staff is .attached to the 
hospital, which is .al.so the headquarters of the 
women nurses of the army. 

Nats (consist of a fabric of string or twine 
worked, by knotting, into oj»en meshes of certiiin 
dimensions. They probably form(?d one of th<; 
earliest means .adopted by primitive man for 
securing animal food, since remains of nets 
belonging to the Stone Ag(; have been found in 
Switzerland. Keproductions of nets on anc.ient 
inonurmiiits prove them to have been in common 
use among the Egyptians .ami the people of ancient 
Greece. They are usecl for catching fish, animals, 
birds, g.arm;, .and in.sccts; for the; probiction of 
fruit ami blossoms, and for a variety of donuistic 
pur|K)ses. Wire-netting is (unployed in g.ardens 
and for pmdtry runs, etc. Nets wert^ made by hand 
— which was a very simple operation, only requiring 
the use of two instninients— until the? b(*ginning of 
the llhh (MMitury, when imichines came into vogue. 
Gne of the most siUH^essful is the Net-Loom, 
inventeil by .James Patfirson tind improve<l by 
Kilehie in ISlJo. An improved form of Net-Loom 
on a. dilTerent princijile wa.s invented by a FrcneJi- 
inan iianuMl Pec^queur in IS-lO, jiiid this was further 
improved by Paudouin and .louannin in 18<»L Tin? 
materials ehietly used in the making of nets are : 
hemp-fibre (^called “twine”), cotton, and to a 
certain extent, llax. 'J’he Eskimo make nets of 
twist e<l sinews or strips of sealskin, and the Chinese 
of .silk obtained from the silkworm, fciilk netswen? 
also use<l in (Ireece. In some countries nel<< are 
in.ade from the fibres of plants. In tmler to 
strengthen them, m^ts madt* of cotton or hemp are 
covereii with tjir or more ofttai barked in an 
infusion of eutch. Fishing nets are of many 
kiiuls. according to the fish to be caught and the 
method of catching them. The tr.aminel net 
catcln*s the lish by entangling them in eomplicated 
f(»hls; the mackerel net suspends the fish by the 
body in tlu* mcslic.s ; the seine draws the lish to 
shore; whilst the tr.awd receives the fisii in [KKikets. 
'I'ho m is use<l for catching tunny in the Mediter- 
ranean are frequently of immense length, while 
s<»nie hand-matle Uussiaii nets are 3,(KH) feet long. 

Nettle, the name applied prim.arily to the 
species of the genus I'rtica, well-known for their 
stinging liairs. They are mostly erect, lierbaceous 
plants, with opposite serrate leaves, greenish uni- 
sexual juid apetalous llowers, and minute, dry, one- 
scoded fruits. 'J'lu‘ sting is a unicellular hair. 
filUnl with formic ticid. with a bulb-like Kase pressed 
by surrounding cells, and a sharp booked point 
tl^t readily catches in the skin and breaks uH. 


There ane two species of nettle, common as weeds 
in cultivated ground, which m«ay perhaps be in- 
digenous in Enghind — U. dioica, the large, and U, 
urens^ the small nettle. Some exotic species read* 
a large size, and their sting may even pnno 
fatal. Hoth British and foreign species have long 
been used as a source of fibre. Though gritty 
from tlie numerous crystals in their cells, young 
nettle-tops may be eaten like spinach or asparagus. 
The name has been extended to the “ dead-nettles,” 
.species of Lamivm^ merely on account of the re- 
semblance of their hairy, but liarmless, le.aves to 
those of true nettles. 

Nettle-rash. [Urticaria.] 

Nettle-Tree {Celtu australh\ a handsome 
tree, thirty to forty feet high, with smooth bark, 
brown on the trunk and grey on the branches, and 
deciduous leaves resembling those of the nettle, 
whence its name. It occurs chiefly in the Medi- 
tcrr.ane.an region ; but, though its wood is very 
hard, takes a high iiolish, and is ornamental, it is 
but little cultivated. It is one of some seventy 
species of the genus Celtis, a member of th(‘ elm 
family, distinguished chiefly by its small fleshy 
fruit or drupe. This is oaten in »Sp<ain and Greece, 
and m.ay perhaps be the lotus of tlie ancients. 
C. OrHfloitaliit and other American species arc 
genendly known as Hackberries. 

NenchAtelf a c.anton in the north-west of 
Rwdtzeil.and, bounded on the W. anti N.W. by 
France, on the N.B. .and E. by Bern, on the S.E. 
by the Lake of Neiichatel, .and on the S. by Vaud, 
'The Jura Mountains tr.averse it in the north. It 
lias an .area of 312 square miles, 'The chief in- 
dustries are the making of watches, hwie, and wine. 
Asphalt (from the Val de 'JV.avcrs) and .absinthe 
are exported. In 1707 the principality of Neucliat el 
iH'loiiged to the Iioiise of Brandenburg, having 
previously ladonged to Burgundy, the Counts of 
(’halcin.aiid the Longuevilles. N.apolcon bestowed it 
in 1807 uf)on General Berthier, Imt in 1814 it pas.sed 
ag.ain to the king of Pru.ssia. Jn 1818 .a republic 
was .set up, and, nine yc.ars later, Prussia aban- 
doned her claims to the sovereignty. 'The peo}>le 
are chiefly French-speaking Protestants. Pop. 
(15)00), 12(1,275). Neuchatel, the capital, st.M.nd.*^ 
on the northern shore of the lake, 2G miles west of 
P.eni. 'The chief buildings are the ancient chateau, 
the collegiate church of Notre Dame (a Protestant 
place of worship), the Picture Gallery, the ('Ollege 
Latin (with the Public Libr.ary.and Natural lli.story 
Museum), and the Academy. The leading m.atm- 
factures arc those of watches and jewellery. A 
monument to Farel, the great Kcforincr, was un- 
veiled in 187t5. I’op. (15)00), 21,004. ImKE 

Neuchatel, enclosed by the cantons of Neuchatel, 
Bern, Friburg, and V.aud, lies at a height of 1,424 
feet above the sea, and is 2r> miles long, from 2 to t> 
miles broad, and about r»(K) ft. deep. It is fed by 
the Broye (from Lake Moral) and other streams 
and drains by the Thiele to Lake Bienne .and thence 
to the Aar. The principal places on its shores are 
Neuchfitel, Boudry, Grandson, Yverdon, and Esta- 
vayer. The esteemed cream-cheeses are not made 
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here, but at Neufchatel-cn-Bray, a small town in 
Normandy, 21 miles S.E. of Dieppe. 

Neuilly-sar-Semev a north-western suburb 
of Paris, situated between, the fortifications and 
tlie river, and bounded on the south by the Bois 
de Boulogne. The chateau of Neiiilly built by 
Louis XV., the favourite palace of Louis Philippe 
-who, after his abdication, took the title of Comte 
de Neuilly— was burned down in the revolution 
of 1848. The chief buildings are St. Peter’s 
church, the asylum founded by the Princess 
Mathilde in 18.53, and the Galignani Almshouse 
for poor aged booksellers and printers, established 
by the brothers Galignani. In the ch:Ucau of 
St. James, built in 177;5, for the financier, Claude 
Baudard, Baron of St. James, and now converted 
into an asylum, have stayed for longer or shorter 
periods, Chateaubriand, the Duchess of Abrantes 
(Junot’s widow), and the Duke of Wellington, 
wlio made it his headquarters in 18L5. Nenilly 
is a favourite residential quarter wdth the mer- 
chants and tradesmen of Paris. Pop. (1901), 
3.5,297. 

XTenniiinBtOr* a town of Holstein, Prussia, 21 
miles S.S.E. of Kiel. It has iron-foundries, breweries, 
engineering works, besides manufactures of textiles, 
leather, and paper. Pop. (1901), 27,335. 

Nenpommemf formerly New Britain, an 
island of the Bismarck Archipelago, in the West 
Path lie, about 70 miles E. of New Guinea, from 
which it is separated by Darnpier Strait. It lies 
mainly cast and we.st, but throws out a long pro- 
jtiction towards the north-east called Gazelle 
Peninsula, on the north of which (on Blanche Bay) 
is situatecl Herbertshohe, the seat of administration. 
The ishind has an area of 10,000 square miles. It 
gradually rises to hills of various heights, some of 
which form active volcanoes. Cocoa-nuts, bananas, 
yams, bread-fruit, aiul other tropical fruits grow 
in ])rofusion, and sea-fishing is vigorously pursued. 
The natives are Melanesians, warlike, cannibalistic, 
and cunning, but clever craftsmen, their candles, 
pottery, and baskets showing dcci<led skill aiul 
taste. The island constitutes part of German New 
Guinea, the German protectorate of the Bismarck 
Archipelago dating from 1884. The numlKjr of the 
natives has never been computed. Population of 
others, including wdiites (1909), 299. 

ITeuralgiat puin occurring in the course of a 
nerve (the term is derived fn)m two Greek words 
signifying “ nerve-pain ”). Neuralgia may be due to 
injury of a nerve, or to its involvement by discfise 
affecting parts adjacent to it, as in caries of the 
spine, hip-joint disease, etc. The common forms 
of neuralgia are those which occur in association 
with anaemia and hysteria. The subjects of malarial 
disease occasionally suffer from severe neuralgia. 
The symptoms are pains of a paroxysmal character 
“ccurring in the cour.se of distribution of a nerve. 
There is sometimes some loss of sensation (anses- 
thesia) and usually tenderness on pressure (hyper- 
aesthesia). There arc often, moreover, certiun 
definite painful spots, the situation of these being 


dependent upon the particular nerve involved. In 
facial neuralgia, for example, t he points of emer- 
gence of the three branches of the fifth cranial 
nerve from the bony skull are particmlurly note- 
worthy as being such painful spots. Again, in 
intercostal neuralgia and in sciatica, there are 
definite spots which are painful on pressure. A 
variety of neuralgia usually affecting the fifth 
nerve is known as tic-doulourcux. This disease is 
happily very rare ; the pain is intense, and is ae- 
cornptuiied by spasmodic contraction of muscles, 
whence the term epileptiform neuralgia, which is 
sometimes applied to it. The treatment, of neuralgia 
consists, for the most part, in the treatment of the 
condition with which the neuralgic pain is asso- 
ciated. In anmmia, for examj)le, the use of iron is 
attended with much benefit, in malaria, quinine is 
invaluable. Locally counter-irritation is often em- 
ployed, and electricity has been found useful in 
some instances. Morphia should not be liglitly 
employed, although in the severest forms of 
neuralgia its use may he necessary. 

Neuritis, inflammation of the trunk of a 
nerve. Multiple neuritis is a disease in which 
many nerves throughout the body become affcch^d 
by inflammation. This occurs, for example, after 
certain cjuses of diphtheri.'i, in locomotor ataxia, in 
beri-beri (a imilady met with in Japan and other 
Eiistern countries), in leprosy, and in wliat is known 
as a.lc.oholic neuritis. The chief symptoms in this 
last-named disease are paralysis of muscles and 
sensory irritation, there being usually intense 
cuUineous hy[>er!esthesia. Alcoliolic neuritis is a 
rare form of mal.'idy ; it usually occurs in women, 
and runs, as a rule, ii ))rotracted course. 

Neuroptera, an order of insects ?il.s) known 
as the Odonata. ’They Ijavc a masti(;atory mouth, 
four membranous wings which are aiqjroxirnately 
(H|ual in siz(i, and are strengthened by a lattice- 
like scries of nerves, from which feature the order 
obtains its name, 'ihey have an incomplete meta- 
morphosis. [Insects.] 'J'ho order is estimated 
to include about 5,080 species. TJie best-known 
members of th(j group are the Dragon-tiies, May- 
flies, White Ants, and ( ’addis-flies ; it alsf) includes 
the Ant-lions, Scorpion- flies, and Aphis-lions. 

Neusatz (Hungarian, l^iviOKK), a town on the 
left bank of the Danube, in the county of Bfics 
Bodrog, South Hungary. It is opposite to I*eter- 
wardein, with which there is communication by 
bridge. A royal free city, it is the seat of a Greek 
bishop and !i centre of Serb culture. It is an 
important emporium for agricultural produce. 
Pop. (jytiO), 29,291;. 

Neuss, «'i town of Hheiiish Prussia, Germany 
4 miles \V. of Dusseldorf, communicating by canal 
with the Khirie, only IJ miles distjint. The church 
of St. Quirinus, datinglfrom 1209, is a fine example 
of the transition from the Itound to the Pointed 
Gotliic. The industries include textiles, paper, 
food products, and leather, besides iron-works, 
brewing, distillery, and engineering shops. Pop. 
(1901), 28,472. 
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Neustadt, H town of Silosin, rnissiu, Gerinuny, 
about .‘JO miles 8.W. of Oppeln. It has mannfae- 
tures of textiles, shoes, c;iriK;ts,;tn<l leather, besides 
dyeing, brewing, and milling. J*op. (1000), 2O,i:J0. 

Neustadty or Wikneii-\i:ustadt, a town i>f 
Austria, .'JO miles S. of Vienna. 'J‘he old cjistlc of 
the dukes of Baben berg was <v>nverted. in 1752, into 
a military ficaderny. In its eha)Krl Maximilian 1. 
was buried, and the gardens contain a statue of 
Maria, Theresa Jind other monuments. There are 
also a llUh-c(Uitury church .'ind a (Jistercian ablxw, 
founded in M 14. 'I'he town was nearly destroyed 
during a groat tiif* in IH.'il, but w.'is afterwards 
rebuilt in tine style. 'J’he manufactures compri.se 
locomotives, machinerv, pottcrv, Icjither, bells, and 
starch. JN.i). (10(M»), ‘jH.TtJO. 

Neustadt-an-der-Kardt, a town of the 
ralatinatc of Bavaria, Gerirany, situatecl at the 
lo«»t of the llardt MounUiins, 15 miles W. by N. of 
iSpires. 'rh(! abbey cJmrcli, containing tombs of 
several of the Oounts Palatine, <lates from Mic Htli 
<*enlury. 'I’be chief manulacturo include wine, 
cloth, j);ii*er, and tobacco. Pop. (P.MMi), 17,7115. 

Nanstriag tlu* western Jtart of the Prankish 
eni|»in< alter its dixi.^ion in iIk? ))eginning of the 
(»th century. It was thus the king<loin of tin? 
West Kninks in e.ontradislinction to Austria (which 
was not the mo<lcrn kingdom (»f that name), the 
kingdom of tin? Past Pranks, and extcualcsl from 
tlu‘ l*'clieldt to the Loire, having lJurguiidy (roughly, 
soutli-ejistern Kranee) ami Austria (modern Bel- 
gium, Ljixeml)ourg, and other territories) as its 
esastern Imundary, ajul A<iuit aine (roughly, south- 
we^t'Tii Piame) as its soutlu'rn. Paris was its 
chief town. 

N6Utrality i-' the state of tliove Powers which 
during ji war, take im part therein, .and give no 
aid to eiilier comhatant. Uight uj)to the IlHIi cen- 
tury neutrality, .as it. is ird<!rpreted in these days, 
was little uiuli'rst»»od. AVe iind Henry IV. of 
Kranee permit t ing whole regiments of Ids s(»ldiers 
to siavi* the United Proviiutes against SSpain, with 
which c«)untry Krinaa* was not at war. Charles 11. 
,all(»wedthe French tt» raise levies in England and 
•Scotland. 'I’he Swiss eaiiloiis m.ade (jiiite a busi- 
ness of the supply of troo}>s t<> s<’rvc against St.ates 
willi which Switzerland had no quarrel. Again, 
ve Iind the tervitorics. and particularly the tena- 
toriul waters, of neutral iSlates. invaded by forces 
for the purp(»so (»f ,'ittaeking ships or troops who 
had taken refuge tluue. 'I’lims, in KKll, the Spani.sh 
attaeke<l the Dutch licet in Dtinish waters ; in 1631) 
the Dutch attaeked the Sp.anish fleet in English 
waters; and in I6t»5 tlu* English attem]>ted to cut 
out the Dutch East India liect in the harbour of 
Bergejj. 

'J'he modern jnunt. of view was lir.4 assumed by 
Vattell, in 175S: ‘•Neutrality consists of an im- 
partial attitude so fur as war is concerned.’’ It 
was contended that although a neiitral State might 
not. without giving a just cause for war, help one 
of two belligerents, it might help both by selling to 
thorn warlike stores, and allowing them to enlist 


men. V.attell declared that it was a breach of in- 
ternational law to help either. But he spoke to 
deaf ears. For a long time after his book was 
published, German Slates continued to make 
treaties under vvhich they supplied troops to a 
nation at war. Piedmont and Holland, though at 
peace with France, supplied large bodies of troops 
to Maria Thcrc.sa. Great Britain drew troops from 
He.sse during the American War of Independence. 

Gradually public opinion, stirred up by writers 
on international law, adopted the rule that it is 
not permissible for a State to assist either or both 
of tw(» belligerents without rendering itself a 
belligerent Jilscf. 

This duty of neutrality has brought in its train 
corresj>onding rights for neutral States. A neutral 
no longer allows its territories or its territorial 
xvaters to be entered by either belligerent for 
hostile purpo.ses. If a. ship of war takes refugee 
in a neutral port, it must either be surrendered to 
t h(‘ neutral Power, or must (piit the port after a 
short, time — the shortest possible time necessary to 
.'illovv it to be made seaworthy and to replenish 
its water siij)ply. On the other hand, a pursuing 
ship would no longer he allowed to try to cut oat 
sncli a n.'fugce slhp, or to engage it in territorial 
wjitors. 

The doclarjition of Paris. 1856, assented to by 
(in?at BriUiiu, Austri.'i, France, Kussiti, Prussiti, 
•Sanlinia, and Turkey, hiid down some rules not, up 
to th.'it time, in accordance with the practice of 
Great Britain, as to the protection of neutral sea- 
l»>rne goods and neutral ships during time of wjir. 
(1) “'rhe neutral Hag covers enemy’s goods except 
(!ontrah,'md of wav.” (2) ‘‘ Neutral goods, except 
contral«ind of war, .arc not liable to capture under 
the (Uiemy s Hag.” 

At all times and in all ages it lias been eon- 
sidert.d proper for fi neutral State to receive with- 
in its borders fugitives from a defeated army, or 
(‘ven tlie whole defeated army. But difliculties 
formerly arose as to the precise duties of the 
neutral State, (^/) towards tlai soldiers taking re- 
fuge, and (/;) towards the other belligerent. It is 
quite clear that the neutral Ktate is bound in 
honour to iirolect such refugees from pursuit. 
•Still more, tliat it cannot be called upon to deliver 
them n[). But questions were often asked as to 
whether the fugitives ought to be .allowed to 
remain in freedom so that they could at .any time 
return to their own country. 

'I’he Hague CJonvention, ISHH, defined the position 
thus: 'Fhe neutral State which receives in its 
territories troops belonging to the belligerent 
armies shall intern them, as far as possible, at a 
distance from the theatre of war. It can keep 
them in camps or fortresses. It may allow oflSicers 
to In* .at lil>crty on p.arole not to leave the neutral 
territory. It nwsf provide food, clothing, and relief, 
for which, at the end of the internment, the coun- 
try to \vhich the soldiers belong must pay. 

'fhe levying of men, and the fitting out of hostile 
exjHHlitions in a neutral country is now forbidden 
by the law of nations, and would be regarded as an 
.act of hostility. In Great Britain such things are 
restrained by the Foreign Enlistment Acts. The 
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first of these was passed in 1819, forbidding 
British subjects to enlist or engage in foreign 
service. A much more stringent statute was 
enacted in 1870, in consequence of the fitting out , 
in England, of the Alahanui and other cruisers. 
In addition to the offences of enlisting and leaving 
the country to enlist in service against a friendly 
State, it was made an offence to (1) build, equip, 
or despatch a ship with reasonable cause for belief 
that it will be employed against a friendly State ; 
(2) to issue a commission to such a ship ; (3) to aid 
t he warlike equipment of such a ship ; and (4) to aid 
in the fitting out of any military expedition. Power 
is given to the Secretary of State to detain ships 
on suspicion. 

In no other country in the world is the duty of 
neutrality so strictly enforced as in Great Britain. 
'Phns, during the Boer war, volunteers from most 
European countries served against (Jreat Britain 
without fear of punishment from t heir own Govern- 
iiumt. And it is generally held that a neutral 
State is not (unless it gives facilities or encourage- 
ment) responsible fer tile acts of private citizens 
who may volunteer to serve in a war against a 
friendly State. 

The most famous csise in intcs'national law on 
the question of neutrality is that commonly called 
“The Alahmia Case.” During tlie Civil War in 
America, Great Britain issued a jiroclaniation of 
neutrality ; but, nevertheless three ships left Eng- 
lish ports, obviously intended for warlike purposes, 
received their arms .'it sea, and, in thc^ service of 
the Confederate States, ravaged the commerce of 
the Northern States. After the conclusion (»f the 
war. t he V’nited States claimed d.amagi^s from Great 
Britain for breacdi of niMitrality, and ji commission 
of five arbitrators {iwarded them fiftcon and a half 
millions of dolhirs. Tho basis of the arbitration 
were the following propositions: (1) 'Phat every 
neutral Power is bound to use due diligence to 
prevent the fitting out of any vessel witliin its 
jurisdiction which it has re.ason to believe is in- 
tendiMl for hostile purjioses, .and .also to use diui 
diligence to jirevent the departure from its ports 
of ;iny vessel wliolly or partly fitted up for w.'ir 
within its juri.sdiction ; (2) Not to jiermit .any of 
its territory to be used as .a n.aval ba.se, or .as a 
place for renewing warlike stores or recruiting 
men; (3) To use due diligence to prevent .any 
violation of the afore.s.aid obligations as to .all 
persons w’ithin its juri.sdiction. 

These proposiiicms rmiy bo taken to be the 
foimd.ation of the modern law of nations on the 
question of neutrality. 

Neutral Substances iwo substances which 
do not exhibit either .an .acid or an alkaline re- 
action. Thus acids change the colour of litmus 
from blue to red, while alkalis h.ave a reverse 
action, and a neutral substance hiis no action 
upon either red or blue litmus. If an alkali be 
added to an .acid, the properties of the acid arc 
neutralised, and eventually the solution becomes 
neutral aiKl contains a neutral salt. The quanti- 
ties of acid and .alkali then used are said to be 
equivalent to one another. 


Neuirille» Alphonse Marie de, painter, was 
born at iSt. Omer, department of Pas-dc-Calais, 
France, on May 31st, 1830. He attended art 
classes for three yetirs, then entered F. E. Picot’s 
studio and first exhibited at the Salon in 185fi, 
when he was represented by two pictures of tlie 
siege of Sebastopol. He soon acquired a great 
reputation for his battle-scenes, which he nm- 
dered with .a dash and actu.'ility in refreshing 
contnist to the conventional and academic method 
in vogue before bis time. He had fought in tlu* 
mnks, which no doubt was an advantage to him 
as .an artist, but he w.as an excellent draughtsman, 
and his skill in composition w.as of the highest, 
order. Among his works may be named, “i'lpi.sode 
de la B.ataille dc Magenta” (1804), “Sentinelle 
.av.ancee ” (1805), “Mort du General Espin.assc” 
(1808), “Cha.sseurs ^ }>ied” (1870), “ Les dernuNres 
Cartouches ” (1873), “ Unc Surprise aux environs 
de Metz” (1875), “Defense du Bourget” (1879), 
and “Le Cimetifere do St. Priv.at " (1881). In 
collabonition with Edouard Detaille ho painted 
(1881) the panorarn.'i of the battle of Chauiiiigny, 
exhibited in Paris with enormous success. He also 
illu.strated many books. He died in Paris on M:iy 
20tli, 1885. 

Nevaif a river of Bn.ssi.'i, flowing from T.ak(^ 
Ljidoga westw.ards into the Gnlf of Finland .and 
])assing through Sf. ]*elershiirg, its wlu)le course 
ixung 40 miles in length. It is nbonf. two-thirds of 
a mile wide in tlic bro.adest ]>art, find cjirries iin 
imracn.sii volume of water. It is frozen over 
throughout the winter. Tho Lfaloga Cfimil e.on- 
neeis it with the Volgfi, find .so w'ith the (,\’i,s- 
pifin Se.a. 

Nevada (*sp.ani.sh, “ snow-clfid ”). line of the 
western States of the American Union, boundi'fl 
on the N. by Oregon and Idaho, on the E. Viy Ul.fili 
find Arizona, on tlie S.E. by Arizona, .and on the W. 
find S.W. l)y Cfilifoniifi. It has an .are.a of 109,740 
square miles and a population (jy(X)) of 42,335, 
being one of the Ifirgcst of the States and the least 
pojjulous. Its hikes and “play.as” .are the remains 
of what wfi.s once n gre.at inhind scfi. NumcTous 
ranges of mountains tniver.si* the country, Uh^ 
Sierrfi Nev.ada skirting it on the west, the rest of 
the State being fi jilatean about 4,0(K) feet above 
the se.a-level. The only river of imjiorlfincii is tliii 
Humboldt, wdiich runs aoro.ss tlie north of Nevadfi, 
from Ccast to west. U'he clirnfito is very dry, ami 
in some districts it is said Ihfit no rfiin falls for 
two or threii sueceitding yrnra. Hot springs .arc .a 
fe.ature of the country, which is of great interest 
to the geologist. Owing to the scanty niinffill, 
Nevadfi is not well .adapted for agriculture, but in 
the more protected tnacts and where irrigation is 
pr<acti.sed, wheat, hay, and jictatoes are raised in 
f.air quantities. Cattle .and sheep fire re.ar(!d 
.‘successfully, and the wool-clip is considerable. In 
the extreme south cotton, oranges, and other sub- 
tropical fruits are grown. 'ITie inincrfd wealth of 
the State is grcfit, gold and silver having been 
mined since 1859. The Comstock Lode .and Big 
Bonanza silver and gold-bearing quartz at Vir- 
ginia City once formed one of the most profit- 
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able deposits in the world. Copper, lead, quick- 
silver, and nickel also occur, and deposits of sul- 
phur, borax, potash, arsenical ores, .soda, and other 
minerals, exist. Nevada, popularly known as th(i 
“ Sapfe-brush iStatc,” wa.s acquired from Mexico 
in 1848, was organised as a Territory in ISril.and 
admitted as a State in 18(J4. The capital is Carson 
City (pop. 2, KM)), and the princij)al towns are Reno 
(4,500), wliicli lias the State university, and Virginia 
City (2,50,')). Some towns that once promised to 
become thriving centres have been abandonetl in 
consequence of the failure of mining enterprise. 

BTeverSf tla^ chief town of th(! deyiartment of 
the Nii>vr(i, France, on the right bank of the Loire, 
at the contluenee of the Nievre, 88 miles E. bv S. 
of llourgcjs. Its liistory dates back t.t> the time 
of Caesar's (iallic, wars, when it was eallcid Novio- 
dunurn. 'J'he jjiincipal buildings .are the cathedral 
of St, Cyr, [»;irtly Roman ,'ind partly Gothic, the 
western iqisi' dating from the 11th century; the 
lltb and 18th century clnirch of St. iitienne ; 
the Val.'iis de .Justice*, forming the residence of 
the Dukes of Nevers; and the llbtel de Ville, con- 
taining a fiicture gjillc‘ry, museum and library. In 
I7I<» a triumphal fiivdi, tlie Porte <le I*;iris, for 
which Voltaire conifiosed tlic inscriptions, was 
enseted to commenionite tla* battle of Font enov. 
Cannon-founding and the manufacture of/a/cacc 
are the le.ading industries. ]*op. (IIH)I), 25,1 Ki. 

NeviSf one of the Leeward Islands, of the 
group of tlur Ii(?ssi;r A nl i lies. West Indies, belonging 
to (ireat llritain. It was discovenMl by Columbus 
in M‘.t8, and colonised by the English ctarly in the 
17tli e.entury. It is four miles long by thn?e miles 
broad, .'iinl luis an area of .50 .square miles. 'J’he 
land slojies d(»wn from a cone in the ctuitn? which 
is .8,200 fe(^^ bigli. 'J'hough the island is liable to 
hurricanes Jind (‘arthquakes, the sugar-cane is suc- 
cessfully cultivafe<l. Nevis w;is formerly .a great 
slave mart. Charlestown is tin? capital. The 
island sends thn-e represent iitives to the J..egislat ive 
Council, which it shares with *St. (diristopher, which 
it closely adjoins. Pop. (IIKU), 15,8iK). 

ITew Albany, chief town of Floyd county, 
Indiana, Ciiiled States, on t he Ohio, ncjirly oppo.siie 
Louisville, with whi<'h it i.«i connected by bridgc.s. 
Tin* industries include pork jind other meat pro- 
ducts, cutlery and tools, iil.ate glass, engines and 
boilers, textiles, leather, furnituiv, and Hour. It 
is the seat of the De Pauw College for women, 
founded under the Indiaiui Mothodi.st Conference 
in Pop. (P.KHt), 2d,r>2>'. 

Newark, a town in Nottinghamshire, England, 
on .'I braiu'h of the Trent, 17 miles N.E. of Notting- 
ham. It takes its name from its c.astle, the “New 
Walk.” wliieli was built in 1125 by tbe Bi-sbop of 
Lineoln on tbe ruins of a Saxon stronghold, ami is 
it.self now only a picturesque shell. The grammar 
school dates from 152‘.b and the Iwautiful ^Kirish 
church was erected in tlie 14th an<i lath centuries, 
Newark w’as ineorjwrated by Edward VI., and 
ridurned two members to I'arlinment till 1885. 
when it was disfranchised. W. E. Gladstone was 


one of its representatives in the first Reformed 
Parliament. The town is an important agricultunil 
centre, malting, brewing, iron-founding, and agricul- 
tunal implement-making being the chief industries, 
besides engineering shops and plastcr-of -Paris 
works. Pop. (lyoi), 14,992. 

Newarki capital of Essex county. New Jersey, 
Cniteci btiites, on the Passaic, 9 miles by rail W. of 
New' York. Though settled from Connecticut in 
15(55, it contains few remarkable public buildings, 
hut many of the business structures are handsome, 
and the charm of the town has been enhanced l>y 
the system of public parks. It is of the first 
importance as an industrial centre, its manufac- 
tures being very diversified, .and including cotton, 
clieinicals, jewadlery, leather, m.achincry, clothing, 
carriages, metal ware, electrical appliances, and 
])ai>er, besides brewing, iron-foundries, and meat 
proflucts. Pop. (19(X)), 245,070 

New Bedfordf a towm and seaport of Bristol 
county, Mas.sacliusetts, United States, on the 
w'e.st(irn bank of the estuary of the Acusbnet, .5(5 
miles S. of Boston. It contains many elegant 
private residences and handsome business bouses, 
and the public library is one of the oldest in the 
country. 'J’ill the decline of the trade in the 
middle of the 19th century, New Bedford took a 
prominent j)art in the American wliale fisheries, as 
many as 1(K) wduilcrs at one time belonging to tbe 
jMUi. Its cotton and yarn mills are the largest in 
the United States, and other industries include tluf 
manufacture of cordage*, shoes, oils, glass, paper, 
soap, and machinery. Poi>. (1900), 52,442. 

Newbery, John, pnbli.sher, was born at Wfil- 
tbain 8t. Lawrence, lierkshirt*, England, in 1718. 
After a few years’ experience in Reading, bo set uj) 
in London, in 1741, as a publisher and vendor of 
im!<licines. He w;»s tlie first to publish cbildren’.s 
books, some of which be beliH*d to write. In Nevv- 
bery’s Vnircrxal Chroiiwle Dr. .Toliiison’s Idler 
appeared, and in his J*ub/lr Ledger Goldsmiths 
('itizvn of Ihc World .saw the light. But it w’as to 
his nephew' Francis, and not to him, that .Johnson 
.sold the MS. of the Mvar of Wakefield for £(50. 
NewdM*ry also published in separate form the IdU'r 
and the Jtamhlcr^ besides the Li rex of the Poets. 
He was a cl(;ar-bea(le«l, good-natured, enterprising 
man. and, in addition to .several other periodicals, 
ju'ojectc'd in 17i50 the first religious seri.'il publica- 
tion, the Chrixiian Matjazint'. Jle died in bis 
bouse in 8t. ]*aurs (.’hurch 5 ’ard, London, on 
December 22nd, 17(57. 

New Britain! m town of Connecticut, United 
St.’ites, 9 miles S.'W. of Hertford. The manu- 
factures inclmle bardwan*. cutlery, hosiery, and 
jewellery. The chief public hiiihlings are the 
State normal school, the New Britain Institute, and 
the Roman Catholic cathedral. Elilm Burritt. “the 
learned blacksmith,” was born here in 1810 and died 
here in 1879. Pop. (19(H)), 25,998. 

New Brunswick, a province of Canada, 
bounded on the N. by Quebec, from which it is 
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partly separated by the Restipouche and Chalcur 
Ray, on the E. by the Gulf of St. Lawrence and 
Northumberland Strait, on the S.E. by Nova Scotia, 
on the S. by the Bay of Fundy, and on the W. by 
the State of Maine. It occupies an area of 28,000 
scjuare miles. The surface is mostly flat or undula- 
rinp:, the highest points being Bald Mountain 
(2,470 feet) and Blue Mountain (1,000). The 
principal streams are the St. John (about 500 miles 
long), the Miramichi (220 miles), and the Resti- 
gouche (125 miles). The extensive coastline pro- 
vides many excellent bays and harbours. Of many 
lakes the largest is Grand Lake, 30 miles long by 
7 miles broad. The climate is subject to great 
extremes of lieat and cold. Agriculture is the 
leading industry, oats, wheat, and potatoes furnish- 
ing the best crops. Live-stock are profitably 
I'aised and dairy produce is of increasing im- 
jiortance. 'J’he salmon fisheries are among the 
finest in the world. Coal is the most valuable 
mineral, but copper, nickel, antimony, and man- 
ganese occur. The manufactures include wood-pulp, 
woollens, paper, sawn lumber, locomotives, engines, 
boilcis, boots and shoes, canned goods, r(^pe and 
cordage. The abundant forests favour shi|>- 
building. The principal towns are St. John (pop. 
40,711), Moncton (9,()2fi), and Fredericton (7,117), 
the capital. Partially colonised by the French 
in the 17th century, New Brunswick, along with 
Nova Scotia, formed part of Acadi(% which was 
ceded by France to England in 1713, though 
boundary disi)utes lasted until the treaty of Paris 
ended them in 1763. Scottish settlers arrived in 
1 764, and, after the American War of Independence, 
loyal emigrants .also migrated to New Brunswick, 
wliich, in 1784, was separated from Nova Scotia 
and constituted a separate colony. In 1867 it 
became part of the Dominion of ('atiada. It is 
governed by a legislative assembly and responsible 
ministry, with a lieutenant-governor, appoinUid l)y 
the Governor-General of Canada, at the head of the 
executive. Pop. (1901), 331,120. 

New Brunswick, capital of Middlesex 
County, New Jersey, United States, on the Ihiritan, 
31 miles S.W. of New York. It is the seat of Rutgers 
College, founded in 1766, connected with which is 
the theological school of the Dutch Reformed 
t'hurch, besides the State Mechanical and Agri- 
cultural College. The chief manufactures are 
india-rubber goods, c.arpets, hosiery, and iron and 
steel goods. Pop. (1900), 20, (K)6. 

Newburgh, a royal burgh of Fifeshire, 
Scotland, on the southern shore of the Firth of 
Tay, 11 miles E.S.E. of Perth. The principal 
buildings are the town-house (1808) .and the Gothic 
parish church of St. Catherine’s, erected in 1833 
from designs by William Burn. Weaving, malting, 
quarrying, and fishing are carried on. Newburgh 
was 80 named to distinguish it from the declining 
old town of Abernethy, and was erected into a 
burgh of barony in 1266 by Alexander III. In 
the immediate vicinity arc the ruins of the Bcne- 
<Uctine Abbey of Lindores, founded about 1200, 
and a curious relic called Macduff Cross, wliich 


has puzzled antiquaries, and is traditionally sup- 
posed to have been granted to Macduff and his 
cl.an as a sanctuary, in return for the thane’s 
assistance against Macbeth. Near Lindores village, 
on June 12th, 1298, was fought the battle of 
Black Earnside, in which Wallace defeated the 
English under the Earl of Pembroke. Pop. of 
Newburgh (1901), 1,900. 

Newburgh, a town in Orange county, New 
York, United States, finely situated on the right 
bank of the Hudson, 60 miles N. of New York. 
The industries include tanneries, iron-foundries, 
cottons and woollens, shipbuilding, carjHJts, flour, 
and machinery. The dairy produce of tlie farms in 
the neighbourhood is of annually increasing value, 
llasbrouck Mansion, the headquarters of Washing- 
ton when he disbanded tlie American army (June 
23rd, 1783), has been acquired by the State, l^op. 
(IIHX)), 24,943. 

Newbury, a market town of Berkshire, Eng- 
land, on the Kcnnct, 17 miles W.S.W. of Re.ading. 
Malting is carried on and there is also .an important 
trade in agricultural ])roduce. The town was 
founded on the site of an old Rom.an station (hence 
the name), .and was incorporated in 1596. The fine 
Perpendicular church was restored in 18()7. There 
are several good modern buildings. Two battles 
were fought in the neighbourhood during the 
Great Rebellion. In the first, which took i>l.ace on 
a hill to the south of the town, Essex defcNited the 
Royalists (September 30, 1643), Falkland falling 
in the battle; the seconcl (October 27, 1644), the 
scene of which was the country to the north, wius 
indecisive in character. Pop. (1901), 11,061. 

Newburyport, a seaport of Essex county, 
Massachusetts, United States, on the Mcrrimac, 
3 miles from the Atlantic, and 35 miles N.N.E. of 
Bo.ston. 'J'he loading indust ries comprise machinery, 
boots and shoes, rope .nnd cordage, carriages, and 
shi[)huilding. George Whitetield died here, during 
a revivali>t tour (September 30th, 1770), and was 
buried in Old South Church. William Lloyd 
Garrison, the Abolitionist, was a n.ativeof Nevvbury- 
]K)rt, where he was born on December 10th, 1805. 
Pop. (1900), 14,478. 

Now Caledonia, an i.sland in the Soutli 
Pacific, lying hf*tweeri 20° 10' and 22° 25' S. and 
164° and 167° E., belonging to France. It is about 
240 miles long an^l from 25 to 30 miles broad 
and lias an area of about 7,000 square miles. It 
is surrounded by c.oral reefs ; but there arc some 
good harbours, notably that of the cajiital, Noume.a, 
on the south-west (poj). 6,9tI8). The island was 
discovered by Cajitain Cook in 1774, and occiqued 
by France as a convict siitth^ment in 1853. Politi- 
cally it is grouped with tlie Loyalty and other 
surrounding islands. New Caledonia, is moun- 
tainous in the interior (Mount Humboldt, 5,380 
feet, being the highest point), but has ftTtiie 
valleys in which cocoa-nut, maize, fruits, tobacco, 
and coffee are grown. The nickel-mines .are 
valuable, and there is other mineral wealtti. Turtle 
and fish abound, and so also do the destructive 
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locusts, while the prevailing mammals arc bats. 
Leprosy is common amongst the al)original inha- 
bitants, who were until comi)aratively recent times 
cannibals. Pop. (P.Ol), 51,415, of whom the Kanaks 
ibrin more than half. 

New Caledonians, the aborigines of the 
I'n-nch colony of New Cahrflonia, South Pacilic 
( K e an, of Melanesian stock [Mei-ANESIANS]. They 
are still mostly in the wild state and rapidly 
• diminishing in nuinlxjrs through (iontnet with 
European vice, drink, and epidemics (fell from 
7d,(MH) in 1H15 to 2ihlO(; in IhOl). Astheyrefii.se 
to work on the plantations, they are Vicing steadily ! 
supf)lanle<l by coolies imported from the Loyalty 1 
and New IIcl»rides archipelagries. ! 


military station on the high ground commanding 
the river. During Saxon and early Norman times 
tVie town was ecclesiastical, and was known as 
Monkche.ster. It was incorporated by Henry II., 
and in 1400 was given the privileges of a county. 
'J’he corfioraLion was remodelled in 1835, and to 
commemorate his visit in UH)G Edward VII. raised 
its mayor to t he dignity of lord mayor. The buildings 
of interest, besides the castle, are the cathedral of St. 
Nicholas (chiefly Decorated), with a Perpendicular 
lantern tower and beautiful open-work crown ; St. 
Andrew’s church (11th century); St. John’s church 
(14th century), with an ancient font ; and, among 
more modern .structures, the Corporation building s 
the Moot Hall, and Allen’s endowed schools. New. 
castle was largely rebuilt by Uicliard Grainger ( IT'.IS. 
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Newcastle, caiiital of Lawrence county, Pciin- 
sylvaiiia, Ciiited Stales, on the Shonango, 50 miles 
N.W. of Pittsburg. It lias iron-foundrie.s, iilast- 
furnaees, and rolling-mills, besides manufactures of 
glass, i>aper, ami flour. Pop. (li»00), 28,330. 

Newcaetlef ^ se.Tport of New South Wales, 
Australia, 72 miles N. by E. of Sydney. It does a 
great shipping trade, for which it has ample quay- 
age equipped with modern ajipliancos. The chief 
exports are wool, frozen meat, and coal. The 
harbour is jirotected by forts, 'riio town is the 
>e;»t of an Anglican bishop. Pop. (1001, with 
Miburbs), 51,001. 

Newcastle-on-Tyney a eity and e.ounty of 
itsi ir,Nortlmmberlamt, England, on the left bank 
of the Tyne, 270 miles N N.W. of London, and 8 
miles from ll»e North Sea. The “ new castle ” 
from which it t;ikes its name was built lietweim 
1172 find 1177 on the site of tlie older tme erected 
by Koliert. .son of William 1. The Plack Gate still 
remains, and tlio Keep is jierhaps the fine.st 
specimen of secular Norman in England. The 
germ of Newcastle was the Koinan Pons Aelii, a 


ISGl), an architect and native of the city. Among 
(Mlucational and benevolent institutions are t'le 
(•ollegesof Mc*dicine and Science (atKliatcd to the 
I'nivorsity of Durham), the Royal Free Grammur 
School, the Royal Infirmary, the Jubilee Infirmary, 
and Armstrong College. The chief industries are 
associated with the coal trade, shipbuilding, and t ho 
making of engines of all kinds, cannon, carriages, 
glas.s, bricks, and tiles. Tlie most important estab- 
lishment are the work.s of Armstrong, Mitchell 
k. Co., at Elswick, which have an extensive equip- 
nuuit of engine shops, foumlries, blast furnaces and 
steel works and turn out ironclads and ordnance. 
Other notable liousos are those of RoTiert Stephenson 
& Co., and Hawthorn, Leslie & Co., constructors 
of locomotives and marine engines. Newcastle is 
connected with Gateshqad, on tlie south bank of 
the river, by the Higli Level bridge (184G-9), 
designed by Robert Stephenson, the Swing bridge 
(18t>8-76), the Redheugh suspension bridge (1868-71 > 
and King Edward Bridge (1906), named after 
Edward VII., who opened it. The city became 
tlie scat of a bisliop in 1882. Pop. (1901), 
215,328. 
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Newcaatle-under-ltymef a town of Stafford- 
shire, England, on the Lyme, J i7 miles N.W. of 
London. It derived its name from the rebuilding 
of its castle by Henry I. ; the forest of Lyme lay 
to the north. The town was incorporated by 
Henry II. It has a well-endowed high school ; 
the old jmrish church was rebuilt in 1876 under 
the supervision of Sir Gilbert Scott. Paper-making, 
the making of army clothing, and brewing are now 
t he chief industries, the hat manufacture having 
decayed. There are potteries and collieries in the 
vicinity. The Clintons, Dukes of Newcastle, took 
their title from the town. Pop. (1901), 19,914. 

Newchwangff a town of the province of Man- 
churia, Chin.% on the Liao, 75 miles S. by W. of 
Mukden. It was opened to foreign trade in 1858, 
but Ying-tsze, lower down the Liao, is really the 
treaty-port, as vessels are not able to get up as 
high ,as Newcliwang. The port, which is closed 
]»y ice during the winter, formerly imported large 
(juantitics of opium ; it now chiefly takes in manu- 
factured goods, beans find silk being the chief ex- 
ports. but is a very important cinporinni. The salt 
industry is carried on in the neighbourhood, 
liailways connect Newcliwang with Peking and 
Tientsin to the south, and witli the Siberian rail- 
way to the north. During the Kusso-Japnnese 
War, in 1904, Newcliwang was first occupied by the 
Kussians, who eventually evacuated it, and the 
Jfipancse took possession . Pop. esti mat ed at 60,(KH). 

Newcoxuby Simon, astronomer, was born fit 
Walljicts Nova Scotia, on March 12th, 1885, and 
came to the L’liited Slfitos in 1858. In 1857, wlii 1st 
acting as a schoolmaster in Maryland, he was 
(employed as coratiiitcr for the Nautical Almanac, 
He was appointed Professor of Mathematics in the 
American Nfivy in 1861, and superintended the 
construction and erection of the 26-in. equatorial 
telescope at Washington, then the Largest in the 
world. In 1871 he was appointed Secretary to tlic 
Imited States Commission for the observation of 
the Transit of Venus in 1874. He was editor of the 
Auwrican Journal of Mathematiesi, and, in 1876-7, 
President of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. From 1877-97 he was 
director of the Nautical Almanac Office. He 
observed the Transit of Venus at the Cape of Good 
H(»pe in 1882. In 1884 he became Professsor of 
Astronomy in Johns Hopkins University, which 
position he held until 1893. He was made an 
Officer of the Legion of Honour, and had the dis- 
tinction of being the only American, since Franklin, 
elected an Associate of the Institute of France. 
He received the Copley, Huygens, Bruce, and Koyal 
rSociety Medals for his scientific research. He 
wrote many text-books on mathematics and popular 
astronomy. 

Newcomen, Thomas, the inventor of the 
atmospheric steam engine, was born at Dartmouth, 
Devonshire, England, on February 28th, 1668. He 
was associated in his invention with John Calley or 
Cawley, who found the money. In 1698 a some- 
what similar device was patented by Thomas 
Savery, but Newcomen had been at work on his 


invention many years before, and his engine was 
considered an improvement. But the two men do 
not seem to have been rivjils, for they entered into 
partnership. In 1712 the engine was succe.ssfully 
used to draw water in Wolverhampton, and was 
much employed later in collieries in Midlothinn, 
Stafford, Warwick, Cornwall, and Flint. A co])pcr- 
platc print of an engine by Newcomen, d;ite<l 1712, 
represents an atmospheric engine with wooden 
beam and arch-heads, ami a plng-nKl jirovidcd with 
tappets for working the injection and steam valves. 
The engine was 5^ horse-iwwer, and made 12 
strokes a minute, raising 50 gallons of water from 
a depth of 156 feet. Newcomen died in London in 
August, 1729. 

Newdigate, Sir Roger, connoisseur, was born 
at Arbury, Warwickshire, England, on May 80tb, 
1719, and educated at Westminster School and 
University College, Oxford. He succeeded to the 
baronetcy in 1 784. From 1741 t o 1 747 ho was M.P. 
for Middlesex, and from 1750 to 1 780.whcn ho retired, 
be represented Oxford U niversity. He was a collector 
of marbles, statues, and vases. The two marble 
candelabra found in Hadrian’s Villa, at Tivoli, whiifii 
he bought for £1,800, he presented to the Radcliffe 
Library, Oxford, to which was also removed, at his 
cost, the Arundell collection. Newdigate is cliielly 
remembered as the founder of the Newdigate prize 
(of the annual value of twenty-one guiiie.as) for 
Kngli.sli verse, offered every year for competition 
by Oxford undergraduates. He died at Arbury on 
November 28rd, 1806. 

New Englandy a name given by C.aptain John 
Smith, author of The Description of Netv Duf/hind 
(TB16), to the norlb-enstern j)art of the United 
States territory. The term includes Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, ConnecUcuit, 
and Rhode Island, which cover an area of 67,400 
sriuare miles. Their inhabitants were nicknamed 
Yankees. Pop. of the group (1900), 5,592,017. 

New Forest) The, a ]>icturesqno tract in south- 
western Hampshire, England, west of Southampton 
Water, covering upwards of 92,0(K) acres. It lias 
borne this name since 1079, when William I. 
created it for hunting purposes. William Rufus 
and Richard, two of his sons, met their deaths in it. 
Severe forest laws were afterwards enacted ami 
enforced. In 1851 the deer were taken away, and 
since 1877 the forest has been managed by a Court 
of Verderers in the interests of the people. There 
are fine oaks and beeches. A breed of ponies 
peculiar to the forest has been rendered familiar 
by the pictures of Luoy Kcmp-Wclch. The glades 
are also the haunt of gipsies. The chief village.s 
within or on the verge of the area are Lyndhursi, 
where the forest warden has his headquarters, 
Brockenhurst and Ringwood. Malwood was the 
residence of Sir William A^ernon Harcourt. In 
Lyndhurst church there is an alterpiecc by I-iord 
Leighton. 

Newfoundland) an i.sland and the premi(‘r 
colony of Great Britain, situated in the mouth of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, separated from J^,'ibra<lor 
by Belle Isle Strait, from Cape Breton Isle by 
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Cabot Strait, and bounded on the N.E. and S, by 
the Atlantic. It measures :i70 miles lonj?, 2110 
miles broad, has an area of 40,200 square miles, 
and is the ne.areHt part of North America to Europe. 
The coast of Labrador as far north as Hudson 
iStrait is under the juri.sdiction of Newfoundland. 
The interior has never been properly explored. 
The highest land is found in Avalon Peninsula, 
wliere an edevation of 2, (KM) feet is rejiched. The 
rivers are mostly small and unnavigablc, but yield 
salmon plentifully. The most .striking physicjil 
feature is the number of lakc.s, which are calcu- 
lated to occupy one-third of tlie surface of the 
island. The heavily indented coast provides many 
capacious b.ays, the more important being Trinity 
Bay, IMacentia Bay, Fortune Bay, St. Mary Bay, 
Ht. George Bay, Notn; Dame Bay, White Bay, and 
Bonavista Jiay. The chief [iromontories arc Cape 
Batdd in the north, Cai)e Bay in the south-west, 
and ('ajH! Bfice in the south-east. The climate, 
though not ex])ose<l to extremes, is somewhat 
trying, the winter bcutig long, and dense fogs infest 
the shores and the Banks in May and June. Iron, 
coal and coppcT arc tin; principal minerals. Farm- 
ing, long backw.'ird, is improving, oats, barley, 
potatoes, hay, turnips, and wheat lieing raise<l, 
while aj»j)les and other tree fruit, and .straw berrievs, 
raspberries and gooseberries, are also successfully 
grown. 'J'here are large stretches of forest, mostly 
pine and spruce. The staple industry, however, is 
the fishing, which cmjdoys the greater jiart of the 
population, the c'.od-fish<jry being tluj most valuable. 
It is carried on along the shore of Newfoundland, 
cm the Grand Bank, and off the const of Ijabrmlor, 
in or Jibout \v ho.se harbours the li.shermen live 
during the .season. The Banks are a submarine 
plateau, (100 miles long and 2(M» miles broad, varying 
in depth from (10 feet to over 000 feet. Large 
tmmhers of seals an* annually killed and exported to 
Enghand, and lobster-canning is ai)(»ther important 
trade. Originally discovered by tlie Norwegians, 
Newfoundland was agnin sighted by Cabot in 1407. 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s expedition took fornml 
possession of the island in the name of England in 
and after t he navigator's dramat ic <leatli it Wtos 
claimed for Queen Eliwihoth by .Sir Francis Drake 
in 1585. In the following century Britisli colonies 
were foundetl on the island, but it was not till the 
Treaty of ITtrecht (1715), ratified by treaties of 
1T(»5 and 1783, that the exclusive sovereignty of 
Great Britain was recognised by France. Treaty 
rights notwithstanding, fishery disputes periodically 
brok(‘ out between Briti.sh and French, but were 
adjusted by the Anglo-French Convention of 1901, 
under which Franco renounced her rights under 
the Tre.aty of Vtrecht, but retained the right to 
tish in territorial waters from St. John’s Capo to 
<'ajM' Kay for fish ef all kimls, bait and shell-fish. 
In 1832 Newfouialland received a constitution, and 
in 1855 responsihh* government was establi.shed 
in the colony. The Administration consists of a 
Governor appointed by the Crown, an executive 
Council, a legislative Council, and a General 
Assembly. Newfoundland is the only territory in 
British North America which docs not form part 
of the Dominion of Canada. In 1839 it became an 


episcopal see. St. John’s is the chief town and 
seat of government (pop. 29,594), and other con- 
.siderable towns are Harbour Grace (5,184), Car- 
bonear (3,703), and Bonavista (3,696). The small 
islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, lying to the 
south of the colony, are French possessions and 
the centre of a rival fishery trade. Pop. (1901), 
217,037. 

Newfoundland a breed of large water- 
dog.s, introduced into England from Newfoundland, 
where they were used to draw .sledges and small 
carts. The coat is long and curly, but not so close 
as that of the spaniel or the retriever. Black is 
the colour of pure Newfoundlands, black and white 
dogs being known as “Landseer” Newfoundlands, 
from Sir E. Landseer’s celebrated picture. “A 
Distinguished Member of the Humane »Society.” 
Newfoundlands are good-tempered, though some- 
what uncertain, of great intelligence, admirable 
water-dogs; as watch-dogs they almost rival the 
mastiff, and from them the retriever is derived by 
crossing. 

Newgate. The original London prison was so 
called from its having been situated in the portal 
of the New Gate of the city. 'J'he structun^ that 
succeede<l it, erected from a legacy of »Sir Kicliard 
Whittington, w^as destroyed in the Great Fire of 
London (IfifiO). In 1780 the next building was 
damaged by fire during the Gordon Biots, when 
most of the prisoners were set free, the j){indt‘- 
moniurn which then prevailed being described in 
Jiarnabtf lUidije, For a period it was used as a 
debtors’ pri.son (till 1815), and afterwfirds accommo- 
dated prisoners awaiting trial and tlio.se about to 
undergo capital punishment, latterly carried out 
within the walls. After the passing of the Prisons 
Bill (1877) the site became too costly for the little 
use made of the building, and in 1902-8 Newgate 
wasdc'inolished to make room for the New Sessions 
House, which was completed in 1906. 

New Gnineay in the South Pacific, the largest 
island in tla' world, cxcc]iting Australia, from 
which it is si'parated by Torres Strait, about 90 
miles wide, ami with which, countless ages ago, 
]>robably in the Miocene period, it was united. It 
measures l,.5O0 miles long, varies in width from 20 
miles to 480 miles, arul has an area of over 
300,000 square miles. The island consists of a 
central mass .sloping from north-west to south-ca.st, 
with peninsulas at each extremity. Geelvink Bay 
is an inlet on the north-west, and the Gulf of 
Papua on the south-east. An almost continuous 
range of mountains travcrsiis the island and is 
concentrated into several peaks at the south-east. 
The Arfak hills, in Bcran Peninsula, reach a height 
of 10,(K)0 feet, ’i’he Charles Louis range has peaks 
towering to 20,000 feet. The Finisterre mountains 
in Kaiser Wilhelm Land are 11,500 feet high, while 
some points of the Owen Stanley Mountains attain 
an altitude of 12,000 and 13,00() feet. The Fly, in 
British Guinea, the Empress Augusta in German, 
and the Amberno in Dutch territory, are the 
chief rivers. The climate is hot and very moist, 
and the prevalence of fever renders New Guinea 
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difficult for Europeans to live in. The flora re- 
sembles the Asiatic rather than the Australian 
type. The cocoa-nut, the banana, mango, and 
sugar-cane flourish, and some European trees — 
such as the oak and cedar — are not uncommon. 
The fauna, however, is of the Australian type. 
Kangaroos and other marsupials abound. Charac- 
teristic species are a peculijir kind of python, three 
kinds of ant-eaters, and the bird of paradise. 
Though Papuans constitute the mass of the native 
population, other elements are present, such as 
the Negrito, Eastern Polynesian and Malay. New 
Guinea was discovered early in the Iflth century 
by the Portuguese, and was given its name by 
Ortiz da Eetez, who thought the inliabitants resem- 
bled those of the Guinea Coast in Africa. In 1793 
the British East India Company formed a settle- 
ment on an island off the north-west coast, but in 
1814 gave way to the prior rights of the Dutch, who 
in 1848 annexed all the western part of the island, 
containing about half of the wliole. In 18S4 the 
rest was divided between Great Britain and Ger- 
many, the latter taking a strip on tlie north 
which is known as Kaiser Wilhelm Land. The 
sovereignty of the Crown was not proclaimed 
over British Guinea till 1888, when Sir W. 
Maegregor was made administrator. The expense 
of governing it was shared bi*( ween New South 
Wales, Victoria, and Queensland, till 19()rj, wlien 
the Government of the Australian Conimon wealth 
took it over. Port Moresby is the only station of 
i!uportan(*,e. Dutch New Guinea is under the 
Kesidency of Tcrnate, and Germany administers 
Kaiser Wilhelm Land from Herbertshdhe in Neu- 
pomrnern of the Bismarck Arcliipelago. Pop., 
almost entirely composed of natives, estimated at 
440,000. 

New Hampshirei one of the New England 
Slates of the American Union, bounded on the N. 
by Quebec, on the E. by Maine, on the S.E. by the 
Atlantic, on the S. by Massachusetts, and on the 
W. by Vermont. It occupies an area of 9,305 
square miles. ' Most of the surface is hilly, the 
chief elevated mass being the White Mountains, 
the highest i)oints of which, named after famous 
Presidents, are Washington (0,293 feet), Adams 
(5,805), Jefferson (5,725), Monroe (5,390), and 
Madison (5,380). The principal rivers arc the 
Ibnnecticut, i)ractically forming tlic western boun- 
<lary ; the Merrimao and the Piscataqua, both 
flowing to the Atlantic; and the Androscoggin, 
which enters Maine a few miles east of Gorham. 
Winijnseogee, the largest lake, is 20 miles long and 
i'ontains several islands. Though much of the soil 
is ill adapted for farming, yet oats, Indian corn, 
hay, barley, and potatoes are successfully grown, 
and some tobacco is raised. Iron, coi)per, lead, 
silver, zinc, and tin are the leading minerals, and 
from the abundance of granite the State derives 
its popular name of the Granite State. The manu- 
factures include cottons and woollens, boots and 
shoes, machinery, metal ware, paper, lefither, 
lumber, and timber products. The chief towns are 
Concord, the capital (pop. 19,532). Manchester 
(56,987), Nashua (23,898), Dover (13,207), and 


Portsmouth (10,637). Dartmouth College in Han- 
over is the foremost educational institution in the 
State. The settlement of the land began in 1623, 
and in 1643 it came under the control of Massa- 
chusetts. Constituted a royal province in 1679, it 
formed one of the thirteen foundation States (1776). 
Franklin Pierce (1804-69), the fourteenth Presi- 
dent, was a New Hampshire man. Pop. (1900), 
411 ,588. 

New Harmony f a town of Posey county, 
Indiana, United States, on the Wabash, 14 miles 
N. of Mount Vernon. Its historical associations 
supply its chief interest. It was founded in 1815, 
under the name of Harmony, by George Kapp 
(1770-1847), a native of Wiirtemberg, for the sect 
called Harmonists, of which he was leader, untl 
whose aim was to establish a community on the 
lines of New 'J'estament teaching. The property 
was sold in 1825 to Kobert Owen (1771-1858), wlio 
renamed it New Harmony and spent £4(),(K)0 in a 
vain attempt to run it on Socialist principles. 
The industries are mainly connected with flour- 
milling and lumbering. Pop. (1900), 1,341. 

Newhaveiif a fishing village, Midlothian, 
Scotland, on the southern shore of the Firtli of 
Forth, 1 mile W. of Leith and 2 miles N. of Edin- 
burgh. It arose in the reign of James IV., when it 
l)ecame known as Our Lady’s Port of Gra(’-c. It 
was then noted for its shipbuilding, and the MirhavL 
launchecl there in 1511, was the largest shij) in 
Scotland. It suffered from the English as.sault in 
1544, and afterwards declined as Leith advanced. 
It has always been famed as a fishing station, and 
th(5re is a good harbour for the fleet. Of its pic- 
turesque fishwives, omse familiar figures in the 
streets of Edinbnrgl), Charles Koade gave a capital 
account in (■lirifttie Johndone.iind tlic village itselt 
formerly enjoyed a groat vogue for fish tlinuers. 
Pop. (1901),’7,63(>. 

Newhavexif a seziport, Sussex, England, at the 
mouth of the Ouse, 8J miles E. of Brighton. It has 
a. Norman (dmrcli dating from the 12th century, 
and there is a large fort for coast defence with 
modern equipment. The port has a considerable 
shipping trade, but is best known for its daily 
service to Dieppe, in France, the Channel crossing 
occupying four hours. Pop. (1901), 6,772. 

New Havexii n st?aport and the largest city in 
(■oniK^cticut, I'liiterl States, capital of New Haven 
(•.ounty, at the head of an inlet of Long Island 
Sound, 73 miles K.N.E. of New York. Many of its 
streets are shaded with elms — hence .its name of 
the “Elm City”— and it is one of the most beautiful 
towns in tin; United States. It is one of the lead- 
ing educational centres, being the seat of Yale 
University, removed here in 1718; Hopkins Gram- 
mar School, founded in 1660; Boardman Manual 
Training School, and many other important insti- 
tutions. Several learned societies make the city 
their headquarters, among them tlie Connecticut 
Academy of Sciences and the New Haven His- 
torical Society. It is also a j)rominent industrial 
centre, the principal manufactures embracing 
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carri.'iges and waggons, hardware, corsets, foundry 
an»l machine-shop products, fire-arms, indiarubber 
goods, atid i)a]>er. The town was settled in 
by a number of English Puritans. Edward Whalley 
and William Goffe, th(5 regicides, who had arrivc^d 
in New England in KJOO, reached Now Haven in 
KHiJ , and were concealed for several years in Judges’ 
Cave in what is now West Rock Park. The town 
was the capital of the o.olony of New Haven until 
this was merged in Connecticut. From 

1701 till ls7H it was joint capital of the State vrith 
Hartford, which hecanie sole capital in the latter 
year. Pop. (ItMM)), lOH.ouT. 

H6W Hebrides, agroupof i.slands in the South 
Pacilic, Iving to the W. of the Fijis and N.E. of 
New C.*ilc?doiii;i, ;md oocujjying an area of iVKX) 
sfjuare mil<.*s. Of the thirty islaiuls twenty are 
inhabited, and of these Esjiiritu Santo, ^lallicolo, 
Efalo or Sandwich, Eromariga, Amhrym, Taiina and 
Aneilyurn are the largcsst. The New Hebrides 
'verti dis(*,nv(?re<l by the Portuguese in lOOtl, and 
explored by Captain Cook in 10711. The jricople, 
mostly Pajiuans, are cannibals. The natives of 
Eromanga. killed and ate .lolin Williams, tlie 
missionary, in iH.'tO, hut atttunpts h.'ivci since been 
imule to civilise tliem, nlthougli the deportation of 
native's for forc.c<l service in the xilantations of 
(^lU'ctjslarul atul elscNvhere — often a.ecoin]Muiied, it 
is said, with cruelly and har<lshi|» — lias not mtide 
t he task any (s'lsie.'i*. 'I'la^ islands are mountainous, 
in ]iaii volcanic, aiul richly (uiveriMl with vegeta- 
tion. Th(' <dii(!f ]»roducls are eocoa-iiuts, maize, 
millet, cotTee, bananas and vanilla, and the Kauri 
pine wood is also exiiorteel. .Most of the trade is 
with Sytlney ami Noumea. In some places sidphur 
is abundant. No Kur(»peaii Power has yt;t siic- 
«'e*eeled in appropriating the; grou]), hut the islands 
ans under a mixed eoinmission of llritish and Freneli 
naval ollicers on tlu^ Pacific station, chargcel with 
till? ju'oteetion e»r life aial ]!roperly. The Anglo- 
Fn'iich C^)nveiilion <if P.KM and a lateu* commission 
provieled for jurisdiction over the natives .and the 
adjustment of disputes between Jlritish and French 
settlers ;is regards landcfl jiroperty. Poi». esti- 
m.Mted at 71MKX), of whom a, few hundreds are 
•vldtes. 

N6W Jersey! middle Atlantic States 

of the American I’nion. hounded on thcN. .and N.E. 
by New York, on the E. by the All.antic, on the »S. 
by Delaware Bay, and on t lie W’. by Delaware ami 
I’ennsylvanin. it covers .an area of 7,.^»14 square 
mites. Staten Island lies otf its north-eastern 
shore. The P.luo .and Highland ranges on the north- 
west arc the hilliest part of the State, though even 
there no point (ixceeds l.soofeetin altitude, the rest 
of the surface being tint or gently undulating. 
The State is well watered. Apart from the 
boundary rivers Hudson and Delavrare, the 
l»rincipai streams are the Passaic, Raritan, Mill- 
stone, Rancocas. Gre.at Egg and Maurice. The 
coast line is nearly miles in extent, and on the 
cast is broken by a countless number of great and 
smnB bays, many of which are protectee! by Uarrier- 
island beaches. The Palisades ef the Hudson, 


Passaic Falls, and Delaware Water Gap are famous 
natural features. Iron and copper ores are the 
chief minerals, and slate and sandstone are 
extensively quarried. Agriculture is carried on 
vigorously. Potatoes, Indian corn, oats, wheat, hay, 
and sweet potatoes are the principal crop-s. 
Market gardening flourishes, while all kinds of fruit 
and flowers are cultivated on the grand scale, 
owing to the proximity of New York, Philadelphia, 
and other pojjulous towns. Every branch of dairy 
produce is .also of flrst-rate importance, and the 
rearing of live stock is a profitable occupation. 
The le.ading industries comprise silks, textiles, 
foundry iind machine-shop products, petroleum 
refining, iron and steel, brewing, tanning, 
cheraic.als, tobacco and potteiy. The fisheries 
(including oysters) are of growing value. Among 
the foremost education.'il seats arc Princeton 
(College, Rutgers College at New Brunswick, 
Stevens Institution of Technology at Hoboken, and 
Drew Tiieological Seniinsiry at Madison. The 
largest towns are Newark (2'1(J.070), Jersey City 
(2015,4 Paterson (100,171), Camden (70,0545), 
Trenton, the capital (751,5407), and Hoboken 
(50, 51(54). The first, settlement was m.ade at Bergen 
by the Dutch in 1(517. The struggle for the 
Delaware country went on between them and the 
»Sw(‘des and English during the succeeding ye.ars, 
but llie In.st named finally ohtaincMl the country. 
In 1(5(54, ,Jam(?s Duke of York, who h.ad received a 
grant, regr.'intcd it to Lord John Berkeley and Sir 
George Carteret, one condition of the grant being 
th(! assumption of the name New Jersey. Tin; 
juxiprieturs aftcrwanls divided the country into 
East and West. Jersey, both falling into the 
posse.ssion of Willi.am Penn, and both ultimately 
lu'ing surrendered to t he (.’rown and constituted as 
one ludony. '.I'hc Govi'nior of New York was also 
Ciovernor of Now Jersey till 1754(5, when the latter 
secured its own royal Governor. New Jersey took 
.an active part, in the Independence War and was 
one of the origiiuil St.ates. Pop. (11)00), 1,883,669. 

Hew Jerusalem Chnrcli. [Swedenborg.] 

Hew Lanark, a village of Lanarkshire, Scot> 
l.ind, 1 1 miles N.W. of L.anark, charmingly situated 
i»n the right bank of the Clyde, near Corra Linn 
and opposite the small fall of Dnndaff. It is 
noted as a seat of the cotton industry conducted 
for many years in circumstances of exceptional 
intejrest. D.avid Dale (17549-1806) opened the first 
mill in 1785 at thi.s spot, which Sir Richard 
Arkwright had said might be transformed into 
the Manchester of Scotland. In 1799 the concern 
was sold to a Mtinchester company, who appointed 
Robert Owen (1771-1858) as their manager. 
Under his beneficent control the mills became one 
of tlie industrial show’-places of Scotland, 2,000 
persons visiting them annually. The Grand Duke 
Nicholas (afterwards Tsar Nicholas I.), when he 
saw them, offered to remove 2.0(X),0(X) of the surplus 
population of England and found a Russian New 
I.«anark under Owen. With Owens retirement in 
1827 liis socialistic experiments gradually lapsed, 
but the mills were carried on. Pop. (1901), 795. 
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New London, a seaport of Connecticut, 
United States, on the right bank of the Thames, 
near the mouth of Long Islami Sound. It was 
origiruilly known as Pegmot Harbour. During he 
American War it was the^ headquarters of the 
Connecticut privateering fleet, and iii J7S1 was 
captured and burned. It is now a fashionable 
.summer watering-place. Formerly it was a whaling 
jjort, and is still engaged in sealing and iisheries. 
Tlie principal manufactures include silks and 
woollens, besides shipbuilding and oil-retining. 
I'sually the Yale and Harvard University boat- 
race is rowed on the Thames at New LoikIoii. Pop. 
(ItUK)), 17,r)4S. 

Newman, Francis William, scholar and 
author, and younger brother of Cardinal Newman, 
was born in London on June 27tli, 1805. He gained 
a double first at Oxford, but in 18J0 resigned his 
Balliol fellowship from conscientious motives, and 
travelled in the East. Returning to England in 
18:};i, he identitied himself with the Noncoii- 
fonnists, and in 18-10 became professor of classical 
literature in Manchester New College (now ifi 
Oxford). In 1 8 H> he wjis appointed professor of Latin 
in University College, London, and held that i>ost 
for 2J years. Meanwhile his interest in theology 
continued as strong as ever, and among his 
numerous books were Thr Soul: its SorroiPit and 
Aspinitiom (1840), Pltasrs (1850), Theism : 

JhK'trinnl and Practical (1858), A Dictianarif of 
Modern Arabic (1871), and several classical trans- 
lations and otlier w’orks in various departments of 
learning. In 1870 lie was made a vice-prc.sideni of 
the lJriti.sli and For<dgn I'nitarian Asstjciation. 
He belonged to th(j advanced school in politics, was 
<»ppos(Ml to vaccination find vivisection and a 
Tironounced vegetarinii. After Ids brother’s death 
lie published (hmtrihutiom chlcHy to the J^larly 
UUlory of the late (Cardinal Seirman (1801), which 
cau.sed some sensation. He died at Wcston-sujier- 
Mare on October 4tlj, 1807. 

Newman, John Henry, Cardinal, was born 
in London, where his father ivas ji banker, on 
February 21st, 1801. He was educated fit Trinity 
College, Oxford, where his career was shortened by 
his father’s failure. In 1822 hi; was elected fellow 
of Oriel and in 1824 cuiiitc of iSt. Clement’.s, Oxford. 
In 1828 he was ])rcsented to the vicarage of St. 
Mary's, Oxford, the ITiiversity CJuircli. Breaking 
with the Ev.'ingcHcal [larty, he rcsigii(;d tlie tutor- 
ship of Oriel, which he had held for six years, and 
went on a Mediterranean tour with Hurrell Fronde, 
during which he nearly died of fever and ivrote his 
liymn. J^ead^ kindly Light, On his return be 
joined the Tractarijin, otherwise called the Oxford, 
movement, of whicli he i mined lately became one of 
the foremost leaders, writing several books in 
defence of Anglo-Catholicism. Newman was the 
author of the celebrated TraM AT/., published in 
1841, demonstrating thfit the Thirty-nine Articles 
were not opposed to Catholic teaching but only to 
Roman dogma and dominant error. In 1812 be 
retired to Ijittlemorc for prayer and seclusion, 
and next year resigned the vicarage of St. 
Mary’s. In October 1845 he was received 


into the Catholic Church, and in October 18ll> 
went to Rome, where he was ordained priest 
and created D.l). After his return to England he 
established the Oratory at Birmingham (1817-10» 
and in lS4i» his Dimourscs to Mixed 

Conyrcyatio'ns, his linest volume of .''crnions. In 
the course of \\\^ lA'cturcs on the Present Position of 
(htholics (published in 1851), ho had reflected on 
the character of Father Achilli, and in the follow- 
ing year was fined £U)0 in the libel action, 
although he was held to have jnoved his case. 
From 1854 to 1858 he was Rector of the Catholic, 
l^iiversity in Dublin, and in 185fl e.sl ablisheil at 
Edgbaston a school for the sons of Catholics of the 
upper classes. In 1854 ap[)etired his famous 
Apoloyia pro Vita Sna, in re].)ly to Charles Kingsley’s 
assertion that “ Father Newman did not consider 
truth a. necessary virtue.” In answer to Mr. 
(iladstono’s pamphlet on the Vatican Decrei*s, 
Newman published a Ijtiier to the lyukc of A'orfolk 
(1875). in which he agreed that the civil allegiance 
of Catholics was not affected by Papal prerogative. 
In 1877 he was electctl honorary fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford, and on May 12th, 1870, was 
created Cardiniil of St. George in Velahro. Hi; 
died at Edgbaston on August 11th, isijl). His 
Preaw of Gertmtins (J8(>5), lus most considerahli* 
essay in pure literature, acquired posthumous fame 
when set to music as an oratorio by Sir Edward 
Elgar in l‘.»00. 

Newmarket* on the borders of Cambridgeshire 
and Suffolk, England. Id miles E. by N. of 
Cambridge. It has been called the “racing capital 
of England.” 4’he chief buildings are the Jockey 
(Uuh-house, the Subscription Rooms, the Admiral 
Rous Memorial Hosj>ital, and St. Mary’s and All 
Saints’ Churches. The town is dpjxmdejit 
on hor.sc-racing, wdiich has been establislu;<l 
here since the beginning of the 17lh century. 
The racing-ground is on the hcatli to the 
we.st of the town and is owned by thi; 
Jockey Club — whicli piirchase<l their share in 
1750 -^and tho Duke of Rutland. Of the several 
course.s the longest is 4| miles round. Then; are 
training establishmcnt.s also and a tine training 
ground. Of the events held annually at New- 
rnarki't the most imiiortant are the Two 4’housand 
Guineas at Easter (established, 180‘.»), and the 
Cosarewitcli in October (established, 18:ifl)- I’op* 
(PJOl), l(),f;8«. 

New Mexico* a* .south-western Territory of 
the United States, bounded on the N. by Colorado, 
on the E. by Oklahoma and Texas, on the S. by 
Texas and Mexico, and on tla; W. by Arizona. It 
occupies an area of 122,450 squfire miles. Most of 
the country lies at an elevation of from J.fKK) to 
(>.000 feet above the sea, the highest mountains being 
the Sierra Blanca in the south (14,2f;‘,t feet). The 
Rio Grande del Norte;, entering from Colorado, 
roughly bisects the Territory. It is the chief river, 
other streams being the Pecos, Puerco, the Cfliaco, 
and the Gila. 'The mineral wealth of Now Mexico 
is very great, gold, silver, copper, lead, iron being 
extensively mined, w’hile mercury, zinc and man- 
g.anese occur, and the coalfield is considerable. 
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Agriculture flourishes, stock-raising being a profit- 
able pursuit and the wool-clip large. The chief 
crops are wheat, maize, oats, hay, potatoes, and 
sugar-beet. All fruits of the temperate zone grow 
well and the vine yields a wine of esteemed quality. 
The climate is of the best and the rainy season 
short. The principal industries are connected with 
the milling of grain, lumbering and timber products, 
and the repair and upkeep of railways. The 
Navajo Indians arc adepts in blanket-making, and 
the Indians of the rueblos (commune'll villages) 
produce coarse i)ottery. Santa Fe. the capital 
(5,fi():i), one of the oldest towns in the United States, 
and Albuquerque are the largest towns. 

New Mexico was conejuered before the end of the 
Iflth century by Spaniards, who retained it till the 
revolt of Mexico in 1822. After the war with the 
United States (184tJ), Mexico surrendered land 
e(jui valent to New Mexico, part of the present 
Nevada and Colorado and most of Arizona (1848). 
'I he Territory was organised in 1850-1. In 1854 a 
large strip in the south was ac<juired by purchase 
from Mexico. Arizona was constitutc<l in 180:i 
arnl, four years later, a portion in the nc)rth-cast 
was added to Colorado. Pop. (1900), 195,310. 

XSTawnliaill Coll6g6f a women’s college at 
Cambridge. It is composed of the Old Hall, 
Sidgwick Hall, and (Uough Hall, presided over by a 
lady iirincipal and two vice-principals. Newnham 
Hall was built in 1875. Newnham has a library, a 
laboratory, and gymrajiaiurn, and is well endowed 
with scholarships. Since 1881 the students have 
had tlie privilege of entering for the tripos and 
previous (or “ Little-go ”) examinations of Cam- 
bridge University, in which they have several times 
earned distinction. 

2f6W OrleanSf a river-port and the largest 
city of Louisiana, United States, and the com- 
mercial metropolis of the Gulf States, on the 
Mississippi (mainly on its left bjink), 1(K> miles from 
the Delta. Canals connect with Lake rontchartrain, 
5 miles north, and this in turn, by the Kigolets, 
with Lake Borgne and the Gulf, so that New 
tlrleans posses^cfs two waterways to the Gulf of 
Mexico. As the land on which the city stainls is 
a few feet beloiv high water mark, 
the stream is banked by levees, or 
dykes, 14 feet high and 15 feet widi*, 
which form favourite ]u-omenades. 

Owing to its .situatit)n the drainage of 
the city offered great difficult ii!S, but 
by the use of jwwerful steam-pumps 
sewage and water are conveyed to 
Lake Pontebartrain. The climate is 
moist and warm, but by as.siduous 
care for the public health the dc?ath- 
rate, once as high as ,59 })er 1,(HX\ 
does not now exceed 29 per 1,(XX). 

Though the city contains few mag- 
nitioent structures, its aspect is pic- 
turesque and “foreign-like,” owing 
to the preservation of so many of the 
buildings of S]>anish and French days 
with their gay colours and bizarre 
design. The ** faubourgs ” above 


j and below the old city (built on the bend of 
: the river and so named the “ Crescent City ”) 
I are more American in style and habit. The 
I principal edifices are the Custom-house, the 
j Cathedral of St. Louis, the Archbishops Palace, 
the Supreme Court (once the Spanish city hall), 
! Tulane University (w'hich absorbed Louisiana 
University and was named after Paul Tulane, who 
founded it in 1884), the Sophie Newcomb 
Memorial College for women (founded in 1880), 
and the Charity Hospital. The manufactures 
include machinery, cotton goods, cigars, beer, boots 
and shoes, sugar, cotton-seed oil, and timber 
products. Excepting Liverpool, New Orleans is the 
greatest cotton mart in the world. Its shipping 
business is enormous. The port carries on a huge 
export trade for the vast extent of country drained 
by the Mississippi and it s affluents ; but, as much 
produce is brought down in flat-bottomed vessels 
which do not return, the imi)orts are not nearly so 
large as the exports, which comprise cotton, wool, 
sugar, rice, grain, hides, tobacco, pork and lard, 
fruit and timber. New Orleans w;is settled in 1718 
by the French, who ceded it (with Louisiana) to 
the Spaniards in 17t)3. Ke-conveyed to France in 
1800, it passed to the United StJites when Louisiana 
was purchased in 1803. In 1815 the British were 
dashingly defeated by General Andrew Jackson. 
In 183(J, owing to ill-feeling between the Creoles 
and Americans, the city was divided into three 
rauniciiwilities, but consolidated into one in 1852. 
The Federals captured it in 18G2. Feeling in a 
population composed largely of negroes an<l persons 
of French and Spanish descent sometimes breaks out 
into lynching and other riots. Pop. (1900), 287,104. 

Ifewporty a town of Monmouthshire, England, 
forming with Monmouth and IJsk a parliamentary 
borough, on the Usk, 4 miles from its month. It. 
has a large shipping trade, exporting coal, iron and 
manganese. The principal manufactures are brass 
and iron, indiarubber and guttapercha, and railway 
and telegraph plant. The Church of St. Woollos and 
the town hall arc fine building.s. Pop. (1901), 07,290. 

I USTewporty the Cjipital of the Isle of Wight, on 
I the Medina, situated near the centre of the isle, 10 
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miles S.W. of Hyde. St. Thomas’s Church contains 
a fine monument by Marochetti, erected by Queen 
Victoria to the memory of the Princess Elizabeth, 
daugr liter of Charles I. There are also a town-hall, 
Tiiuscum and institute, free grammar school, 
barracks, and a reformatory. One mile south-west 
is the noble ruin of Carisbrooke Castle, where 
Charles I. was a prisoner and in which his daughter 
Elizabeth died. Pop. (1901), 10,911. 

Newport, capital of Campbell county, Ken- 
tucky, United States, on the Licking, at its con- 
tinence with the Ohio, opposite Cincinnati. It is 
an important industrial centre and has iron and 
brass foundries, rolling and flour-mills, and en- 
gineering works. Pop. (1900), 28,301. 

Newportf a seaport .and capital of Newport, 
(rounty, Khode Islan(l, United States, on the south- 
we.stern shore of the island, in Narragansett 
Pay, 70 miles S. of Boston. It is the most fjisiiion- 
al>le watering-plfice in the United States, owing 
to the exceptional facilities which it offers for 
yachting and other seaside recreations, as well 
as its delightful climate and pleasant environs. 
The harbour is protected by forts of great 
strength. Bishoi) Berkeley, the philosopher, spicnt 
two years here (arriving in 1729), and Trinity 
('hurch, in which he sometimes preached, still 
stands. Redwood Library has some pictures in 
addition to thousands of volumes. The state-house 
and city hall belong to the 18th century, .and the 
syii.agogue (17(52) claims to be one of the oldest in 
tiie United States. In Tonro Park is the Round 
'J’ower, or Old Stone Mill, allcge<l to have been 
built by the Norseman, which inspired the 
•• Skeleton in Armour,” by Longfellow. Settled in 
1(539, Newport was an important commercial centre, 

I mt suffered gre.atly in the War of Independence, 
during which its trade went to New York. Its 
industries include cotton, brass-founding, .and lead 
.and fish-oil works. Till 19(X) it was one of the 
capitals of tlie State. Pop. (19(X)), 22,034. 

New Red Sandstonei a n.amc at one time 
generally applied in Great Britain to those red 
sandstones, breccias, loams, and limestones which 
overlie the Coal Measures or other C.arboniferous 
rocks, generally unconformably. They were 
termed “ new,” as being more recent than the co.al- 
bearing beds, in contradistinction to the Old Red 
Sandstone, which is older than those beds. Though 
largely reddened by iron oxide, their other bright 
tints gained for them the name of Poikilitic 
(“ v.ariegated ”) ; but the work of Sir Roderick 
Murchison and his colleagues showed th.at they are 
made up of two distinct scries — one, now known as 
Perini.an, showing more affinity in its fossils to the 
underlying Palicozoic rocks, and the other, now 
known as the Trias, similarly more closely related 
To the overlying Secondary rocks. Though in 
Great Britain no marked boundary line can be 
drawm between these two scries, elsewhere they 
are often unconformable. 

Newry* a town and seaport, mostly in County 
Down, but partly in Armagh, Ireland, 5 miles from 


Carlingford Lough, with which it is connected by 
canal, and 34 miles S.S.W. of Belfast. The chief 
industries are iron-founding, ti.ax-spinning, tannings 
rope- and sail-making, and there are granite (piarries 
in the vicinity. It does a considerable sliipping 
trade with Glasgow and Liverpool. The town 
dates from the 12th century, and its castle waw 
captured in 1318 by Edward Bruce, King of Ireland,, 
shortly before his death. Pop. (1*901), 12,587. 

New South Wales, the oldest State of tho 
Australi.an Commonwealth, occupying the south- 
eastern corner of the island, bounded on the N. by 
Queensland, on the E. by the Pacific, on tlie S. by 
Victori.*!, and on the W. by South Australia. It 
occupies an area of 310.700 square miles and has a 
coast line from Point Danger in the North to (.^ape 
Howe in the south of 750 miles. The Austniliat* 
Alps, running north .and south at a distance from 
the sea varying from 25 to 120 miles, form the 
chief mountains. In the north they are known ns 
the New England Range (highest j)oint, Ben 
Lomond, 4,987 feet) ; to the south-west of this lies 
the Liverpool Range (Oxley Peak, 4.495 feet, highest 
point) ; west of Sydney rise the Blue Mountains 
(Mount Becraarang, 4,100 feet, liighest point), in the 
limestone of which, on the western slopes, arc the 
famous Jcnol.an Caves with their beautiful disfd.ays. 
of stalactites; and in the extreme south occurs 
the Muniong Ihingc, attaining, in Mount Kosciusko 
(7,33(5 feet) and Mount Townsend (7,352 feet), on tlui 
border of Victori.a, the loftiest summits in the 
continent. The principal rivers .are the Dtirling,. 
with ra.any allluents, in the north, and the Murrum- 
bidgee with its main tributary the Ij.achlan, in the 
central pbains. all flowing into the Murnay, which 
separates the St.ate from Victoria. The char.actcristic 
flora includes the eucfilyptus and the mallec scrub 
of the plains, and the f.auna, the monotremes, mar- 
.supmls and sevov.al birds, such as the emu, tlui- 
“Laughing jack.ass” (a kingiisher), the lyre-bird 
and the bower- bird. Tlie climeate differs remark- 
ably, the rainf.all in tlic cofistal districts v.arying 
from 40 to 75 inches a year, while in the pLains it 
may be as small as 5 inches. The great we.*iltlr 
of the country consists in its flocks and herds, witli 
which, however, ooc<asional severe droughts f)lay 
terrible h.avoc. Though gr.ain and roots are oi' 
secondary imjiortance to pasture, yet good crops of 
wheat, maize, oats, V),arley, potatoes, and lucerne, 
are yielded, while the sugar-cane, tobacco, the vine, 
oranges and other fruits are cultivated. 'J*he 
mineral resources .arc of enormous value and com 
prise gold, silver (the Broken Hill lode btjiiig 
the riclicst deposit), le.ad, zinc, tin, copper and coal. 
Diamonds and op.als ar(i found in considcr.'ible 
quantities. The trade, both import and export,, 
is greater than th.at of any other Australian St.al 
the exports being mainly wool, gold, coal, 
(frozen .and preserved), hides and skins, leatlua-,. 
tallow, silver and other incLals, grain, .and dairy 
products. The industries are mostly tho.se con- 
nected with tnading requirements, but shifjbuilding, 
m«achinery, textiles, carrifige-building, pottery, brow- 
ing, .and distilling, the making of so.ap, candles, and 
oils are all important. Tlie State is .administered? 
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by a Governor (appointed by the Crown) and 
Cabinet, an Upper House or Legislative Council, and 
a Lower House or Legislative Assembly. Parlia- 
ment is triennial and members of t he Lower House 
are paid. The State elects six senators and 2G 
members of the House of Hepresentatives to the 
Pederal Parliament. New South Wales was visited 
and so named (from a fancied resemblance to the 
northern shores of the Bristol Channel) by Captain 
Cook in 1770, utilised as a convict settlement from 
17H8 till 1830, and included West Australia (till 
1829), South Australia (till 183(#), Victoria (till 
]8ril), and Queensland (till 18i39). Gold w;is first 
<liscovcred in the country in 1851. The Colonists 
sent contingents to the fSoudan War in 1885 and 


to t he Boor Wnr in 1S09. In 1901 Now .South Wales 
formed an original State of the Commonwealth of 
Australia. The princi|:>al towns are Sydney, the 
enpitid (pop. 487,901)), Broken Hill (27,500), 
Newcastle (12.988), Paramatta (12,560), Oonlburn • 
(10,612) and Maithuid (10,073). Pop. of the State i 
<liK)l), 1,359,133. ‘ 

Newspapers! papers or ]>rints containing a 
record of and comment upon eurrent t?vcnts and 
iippcaring at intervals of not longer than a week. 
Newspapers an^ divided broadly into two classes — 
the daily and the weekly. In tlie United Kingdom ; 
the “ daily ” paper is not issued on Sundays ; in the 
I'nitcd States, and in Franec and several other 
European countries, the daily pajier is generally 
published on Sundays as well as vreck-days. In 
London and some other large cities certain papers 
are published exclusively on Sundays and give the 


news of the previous day only. They are therefore 
in a category different from that of the weekly 
pap<!r, which .summ.'irises the week’s news. 

A forerunner of the newspaper may be found in 
the AHa IHuttui officially compiled in Home during 
the Empire for deposition in the State archives. 
Copies of these “daily occurrences” were occa- 
sionally circulated. The most striking instance of 
the antiquity of the newspaper is afforded by tlie 
publication by the Chinese government of Telling- 
peut, i.e. “News of the Capital.” This paper, 
generally known as the PeJting Gazette^ is said to 
date from the 10th Christian century, and has been 
published daily for several hundred years. 

The modem newspaper docs not trace descent 
from this Oriental source, but 
owes existence to the inven- 
tion of printing in Europe. 
Its true t)egetters were the 
j)iinted broadsheets chroni- 
cling some one important piece 
of news — such as tlie discovery 
of America — which were 
hawked in the streets of 
German cities towards the end 
of the 15th century. In the 
middle of the lOth century the 
Vcneluin Kcpublic Inad iixjtizie 
scritte — written records of 
public events — exhibited in 
places where they could be 
read on payment of a gazzetta. 
The notizie were afterwards 
printed and were named after 
the coin originally charged for 
their perusal. (Hence comes 
the word “ Gazette ” as a name 
for newspapers.) A great ad- 
vance in the systematic publi- 
cation of news was made in 
](jl5 by the appearance of the 
Tranhfnrter Journal^ printed 
weekly at. Frankfort-on-the- 
Main. This paper soon had 
rivals. The A'ieuwe Tijdinglien 
appeared at Antwerp in 1616; 
the Weekly Nerat was published 
in London in 1622; and in 1631 there was printed 
in I’aris the first number of the still existing 
Gazette dc France. This last-named paper owed its 
origin to Cardinal Richelieu, and to its early 
; numbers Louis XI J. was a frequent contributor. 

I The development of tlie newspaper is best studied, 
' however, by following the fortunes of the press of 
, Great Britain and Ireland. MS. news-letters and 
printed news pamphlets were fairly common in 
England during the 16th century. The most prom- 
inent publishers of these news-sheets — Nathaniel 
j Butter, Nicholas Bourne, and Thomas Archer — were 
: the men who founded the Weekly News. This 
paper, which ceased to appear in 1639, was chiefly 
concerned with foreign affairs. In 1641 was pub- 
lished a paper which described “the Heads of 
several Proceedings in both Houses of Parliament.” 
Though called IHumal Oecnrreiices^ it usually 
appeared but once a week. Within tivo years there 
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«;as printed the first of a number of McrcuricSy 
rviiose writers receive.! information from tiie Crom- 
.vellian government. With the Pitblir Intelligencer 
[KJfiS) they were the forerunners of the official 
publications — the London GatHie (16(55), the Edin- 
inrgh Gazette (1600), and the Dublin Gazette 
1705). The LoTidon Gazette was first published in 
November, 1665, when the Court was at Oxford in 
consequence of plague in London. The first twenty- 
ihree numbers were called the Oxford Gazette. 

It was not until 1673 that the iwipers discovered 
what has become their main source of revenue — 
he regular insertion of advertisements at a fixed 
tariff. The journal which first stated its readiness 
Lo print such announcements was the Index Intel- 
Ugencer. Advertisements speedily increased the 
p opularity of newspapers, which, at the opening of 
the ISth* century, began to exercise a powerful 
influence on public affairs. In 1703— the year after 
the accession of Queen Anne— appeared in L' ndon 
(he Dailg Conranty the first Englisli daily news- 
paper to’ achieve success. The Couranl was ex- 
pressly stated to be simply a record of news, the 
publisher — somewhat rashly — “ supposing other 
people lo have sense enough to make reflections for 
themselves ” ; but it was otherwise with The Ilerien\ 
issued by Daniel Defoe in 1701. Defoe made the 
ltcvie)v a vehicle for his political opinions. The 
example thus set was quickly imitated. From that 
flay the ncwspai)or became the favourite organ for 
the politician, and, from discussion of politics, 
criticism of every other topic of interest naturally 
dc.velopcd. Witli their growth in power, the news- 
papers became a source of anxiety i) the governing 
classes. A censorship, established in 1662, had 
been repealed in 1605, but new measures were now 
adopted. For a time a tax was placed on .'idver- 
ti.sements, while, in 1712, a law was enacted putting 
a tax of -i-d. on newspapers of “half a sheet or less,” 
and of Id. on larger publications. This did not 
prevent frank and often virulent criticism of public 
men. which led, especially after the acces.sion of 
(ieorge III. (1760), to frequent prosecutions for 
crimiiifal libel, and papers were often edited from 
Newgate or other jails. In 1765 the newspaj)er 
tax was raised to l^d., and during the Napoleonic 
wars successive additions brought the tax on a 
single copy to 4d. By this time the cost of a paper 
to the public — in the J7th century, Jd, or Id. — had 
risen to 6cl. or 7d. This state of affairs led to the 
printing of many unauthorised papers — generally 
of a seditious or vicious type — and to constant 
prosecutions for publishing unstamped journals. 
Through the exertions of Lord Lytton (the novelist) 
the tax w'as reduced in 1836 to Id. In 1855 it was 
entirely abolished, while the repeal in 1861 of the 
duty on paper gave the United Kingdom at length 
a “ free press.” 

By that time the status of the new^spjipers had 
completely altered; A prolonged struggle for 
liberty to report the proceedings in Parliament had 
ended in 1771 in a tacit victory for the press, 
though the legal right to report speeches has not, 
even yet, been obtained. Papers famous in their 
day had ceased to appear. Of these two demand 
mention — ^the Public Advertiser, in which were 
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printed (1768-1771) the letters of Junius, and the 
North Briton. i\\Q organ of John Wilkes, who was 
ca.st into the Tower for his crilicism of the King's 
speech in the issue of 23rd April, 1763. But 
several of the best-known journals of to-day had 
taken their place. Of London papers the Morning 
Post, to which the poet Coleridge was an early 
contributor, was first published in 1 772 ; the 
Morning Advertiser (the property of a body of 
licensed victuallers) in 1761, and the Globe in is(V.5 
In Scotland there were the Glasgow esl ab- 

lished in 1782, and the Scotsman (Edinburgh), first 
published in 1817 ; in Ireland the Belfast Sews 
IMter, dating from 1737, and Freeman's Journal 
(Dublin) from 17(53. 

On the 1st of January, 1788, a paper established 
in London in 1785 as the Daily Universal Jlegi.<tter 
changed its name to that of The Times, under wl»icli 
title it gained the leading place among the news- 
papers of the world. Its proiaielor, John Walter, 
as the manner of the times was, found his way to 
Newgate more than onct^ for criminal libel. It was 
under his son and successor that the journal 
attained its )jrc-emincnt jiosition. 'J'his was in no 
small measure due to the imjuovcmcnts he made 
in the means of producing the paper. Uj) to 181 1 
all papers had been j)rintcd by hand jirosses--a 
.slow and laborious jirocess. In that year .lobn 
AValter 11., by the perfection of machinery enabling 
the jiaper to be printcfl by steam power, acliievcMl, 
ill bis own words, •• the greatest imi)roveinent I’.on- 
nocted with printing since tlui discovery of I la* 
art its. If.” This invention marked, too. the l>e- 
ginning of the p(5riod of facilities for tl»c rapid 
collection and transmis.sinn of news by thesteanun-, 
locomotive ami telegraph wire : advantages (luitrkly 
seized u])on by the purveyors of news, who wine 
heljjod in this matter by the establishment of 
agencies to collect ami snp]>ly information of all 
kinds. The first agency started was that of the 
Associated J*re.ss of tlic U.S.A. (IS Ifi) ; first 
agency c?stablisbod in England was that of Beiiter 
(iHoS), which di.sseminate.s foreign news. In istw 
the Tress As.sociatioii was formed, chiefly for 
gathering home news. Otlier well-known agencits 
arc the (Central N(fW.s, and the Exchange Telegraph 
Company. 'J'hc last-named agency wius .so called 
becau.se it at first chronicled only the quotations on 
the London Stock Exchange. 

Great attention was also devoted to imj»roving 
the means of printing. In iHlfi Iticliard March 
Iloe, an American printer, invented a rotatory 
press. Some ten years later The Times introduced 
printing from stereotype plates instead of from 
movable type, and as the plfitos could be diipli- 
cated, it became possible to print more than one 
copy of the paper at a time. In 18(51) the same 
office set up tlie Walter press, which printed from a 
large wx*b of paper on both sides of the sheet. Im- 
provement had meanwhile been made in the Hf.e 
machines. A combination of the Hoe and Walter 
presses, adopted by The Times in 181)5, (‘nabled 
over 36, (MX) slieet.s per hour to be printed by each 
machine. In the setting of type new inventions 
were also made. Type setting was done entirely 
by hand until the introduction in 1870 by The Times 
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of a compOHing macliine invented by a German 
named Kaatenbein. This invention lias been super- 
seded by other composing machines. The be.st 
known are tiie Linotype, lirst used in England by an 
imporL'int pajicr in IHtM, and the Monotype. 

in the leading newspapers the collection and 
dissemination of news wer<! increa.singly accom- 
panied during the mid- Victorian period by well- 
informed an<i fe.'irless criticism of public events. 
This was conspicuously thi; cji.se with The Timeit 
under the editorship (1H41-1H77) of J. T. Delane, 
during which period it earned its jjseudonym of 
“The Thunderrer.” Jly the letters written by Dr. 
(afterwards Sir W. II.) Russell in IHoH from the 
Crimea, that. ])aper also started the system of war 
correspondence. At this time the reading classes 
had greatly increased, but the high juice still 
charged for jtfijjcrs {The TimcK in Jsr>5, after the 
abolition of tlie newspajK*r tax, was 4d. a copy, 
and the Momhty Poitt and (dher paj:Ku*s ha<l 
sirnil.'ir pri(ies) re.strictcd the .sahi of the mo.'it 
wid<*ly read journals to oO.tKK) c()j;)ies djiily. 

'J'he time for the cheap ])a]x;r had arriv'cd. The 
Daily Tvletfraph, lirst published on 21Mh of June, 
IHnr), at twojKjnce, was soon afterwards bought by 
Mr. .lo.seph Mo.ses Levy (whose family still hold the 
property), and he. on 17th of .Sejatmiber of tin* 
same; year, brought it out. as a four-j>aged jKinny 
pa[K*r. In JH5H the Standard (first establishe<l in 
1827 as an evening jDJiper, jts the orgjin of the Tory 
pirty) also reductul its price to a ]»enny,an example 
fcdlowed in ISdK by the Daily AVvr/f, an organ of 
Liberal opini<ui established in 18‘I(). A low price, 
combined wit i I an excellent service of news, brought 
the djiily cir(‘ulation of severtd of the ptijiers during 
tlie Franco-tJerman war of 1870-71 to over loO.OtH) 
cojucs. Jn 1881 th(' Miyrnluy ]‘o»t (distinctively 
the organ of Society) reduced its j)rice t(* a penny, 
and the Morninff Advertiser follow'e<l suit in 18tH. 
The only daily jiaper in the United Kingdom whicli 
now charges a higher juice than the jx*nny is The 
Times (t hreejJciUH*). 

AVith tlie cxccjjtion of tlic Globe no London even- 
ing jiajHT had enjoyed juolongetl life or mucli 
infliHuice jueviously to 18t;r>, which year witnes.sed 
the birth of the J'all Mail Gazette nmler the editor- 
shij) of Frederick tireeiiwood. This journal at once 
1o(»k high rank as an influence in politics and 
literature, being, however, a daily review rather 
than a chronicle of news. It was the parent — 
through dilTerences in juditical views between 
edit(»rs and j)roj)rietors — of t he St. James's Gazette 
(1880) and the Westminster Gazette (18S»:>). The 
St. James's was, in l‘,M)r>, amalgainateil with the 
evening edition of the Stamlard. The Ei'ho (I8ti8- 
l‘.»oro, anot her evening journal, was the first London 
daily juddisheil at a lialfjienny which jiroved .suc- 
cessful. It was issue d by Messrs. Cassell & Co., 
and its first editor was Mr. (afterwards Sir) Arthur 
Arnold, whose brother. Sir Edwin Arnold, was for 
several years e<litorof the Daily Telegraph. The 
Evening Aeres (l8sl), the Star (1888), and the Sun 
(J8tKl) are also halfj»enny evening pajiers. 

In 18112 the Morning Inader \\i\B issued at a half- 
penny. but the ri.se into importance of the halfpenny 
press dates from 1811(1, when Mr. Alfred C. Harms- 


worth (afterwards Lord Northcliffe) founded the 
Daily Mail. With an equipment as complete as 
that of its penny rivals, the Daily Mail gave its 
news in condensed form, provided (after the manner 
of French journals) a serial story, and, in general, 
adojited a lighter tone than was customary. It 
was the development in daily journalism of brief, 
bright, and snijipety paragraphs. The success of 
the Daily Mail led to the establishment in 1900, 
by Mr. C. A. Pearson, of the Daily Express^ a 
paper run on similar lines and sold at the same 
jirice. The reduction of the price of the Daily 
News and the Daily Chronicle to a halfjaenny fol- 
low'ed in 1904. The Daily Chronicle had developed 
in 1877 out of a local jiajjer called the Clerkmwell 
Nms, and had been for some years before its 
reduction to a halfpenny noted for its “literary 
page” started in 1891, under Mr. A. E. Fletcher’s 
editorship, by Mr. James A. Marison. Their low 
price had much to do with the very large circula- 
tion enjoyed by most of the halfiXJiiny papers. Of 
the :i,O0OJKK> cojues of daily papers sold every day, 
in London~the approximate figure for 190f>— the 
halfpenny press claimed nearly a half. A feature 
of jourimlism connected with the rise of these half- 
penny papers was the acquisition by the same pro- 
jirietary of several journals— town and country — 
which gives, occasionally, to their political views, a. 
unanimity otherwise inexplicable. This fact ajwirt, 
the prevailing views of the Press, in 1880 distinctly 
Liberal, had become, in London particularly, 
strongly Conservative at the opening of the 20th 
century. The yeai 1900 saw, however, the birth of 
a i>enny Liberal journal named the TriJnvm. 

Chiss papers need only be indicated : the chief 
issued daily are the Finamial Nem^ Financial 
Times. Sportsmari, and Sporting Life. Some record 
must, however, be made of the rise of picture pajiers. 
Occasional illustrations appeared in newspapers 
from an early date, but the paper w^hich apf)caled 
f(»r support j)riiiiarily on account of its pictures 
was not known until the publication of the 
Jt lust rated London News in 18*12. This weekly 
journal attained, by ]Kni, an average circulation of 
over 1(K),0(H) copie.^i. The begun in 1809, 

also doj>cnded on its engravings for its existence. 
Since 1990 both these journals have found a rival 
in the Sphere. Refore the last-mentioned date, 
however, a wjiy had been discovered of trtansf erring 
the half-tone etching of a photograph to the stcreo- 
tyjie plate, and in 1890 the Daily Graphic (Id.) 
had appeared, the tirst daily ncwsjmper to make 
illustratituis its princij>al feature. In 1904 appeared 
the Daily Mirror, a picture paper at the price of a 
halfjH*nny. 

While smallness of population confines the im- 
portant Scottish and Irish newsjunpers to a few 
towns, the case is otherwise in England, where, 
since the abolition of the newspaper duty, the pro- 
vincial Press has risen to high irajaortance. Among 
the best and best -known of these papers is the 
Manchester Guardian, a paper which in the full- 
ness and accuracy of its information rivals The 
Times. The IHrminqham Post is an influential 
organ in the midlands, while among the Yorkshire 
papers the Leeds Mercury., founded in 1718, and 
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now issued at a halfpenny, and the Sheffield Daily 
Teleyraph may be mentioned. 

'J'iie weekly newspapers can be divided int o two 
classes—those papers which, give in considerable 
detail the news of the preceding seven days, and 
those which are mainly concerned with political 
and literary criticism. To the second category 
may be added class journals {e.g. religious, such 
as the Otiardian, established in 1846), and Punch, 
founded in 1840, the only successful professedly 
humorous journal— which is also one of the best of 
picture papers. In the genre of political cartoons 
if. has a serious rival in those of Sir F. C. Gould in 
tlie Westminster Gazette. In the first category of 
weekly papers mention may be made of the Weekly 
Dispatch, iovLXiA&A 1 SOI, (1842), whicli has 

a circulation of over 1,(XX).000 copies weekly, the 
Weekly Times (1847), Jteymddss (1850), distin- 
guisiicd for its extreme lladicalism, the PeopU 
and the Nen's of the World. Allied to this class 
of journal is the Sunday paper, such as the 
Ohserecr. founded 1702, and the Sittula/y Times, 
which give simply the news of the previous day. 
Among criticfd journals the Athemeuvi (founded 
182S), specifically the organ of authors and 
publishers alike. Spectator (founded 1828), and 
Saturday Jteeiew may be instanced. All have 
wielded * considerable influence. 

Gf the foreign Press it may be said that French 
newspapers^ arc distinguished by the brilliance of 
their writing, the German i)apcrs by the solidity 
of their information, and that the Press of other 
European countries reflects one or other of these 
styl(*s. The American paper is marked by a 
b(’ildness of treatment and a comprehensiveness 
which reflect the character of the people. America 
invented the interview, and, in practice, knows no 
law of libel. 'I'lie papers of Canada and Austrahusia 


lation” and most hustling of papers. Werld, Herald 
(1S.-15), Times (1851), Ereniny Post (1801), no 
Sunday edition, a p.a}>er of an English type as is 
the Trihuntf (1841), owned since 1872 by Mr. 
Whitelaw Ueid, ambassador (1005) to 'Great 
Britain, Harper's Weekly. Golliers Weekly. Judge 
and Puck (humorous) ; ' all these are New York 
papers. The Sunday editions of some of t he j>apcrs 
iTin occasionally to IIX) or more large pages and 
contain coloured illustrations. 

Fkancb. Journal O^ffiHcl. Figaro (the organ 
of Society), Le Temps and Le Matin, noted for 
their foreign news service; Journal des Dehats, 
Jx Petit Parisicn and Ijt‘ Petit Journal. AH are 
Paris prints. The Petit Journal, price halfpeimy, 
is sold in every village in France, its circulation 
exceeding 1,25(MXX) copies daily. 

Germany. 'I’he lleiehsanzeiger, the official organ 
of the Government, Jierlincr Tof/ehlatt. VossU'he 
Zeiiung, Lokalanzeiger (huge circulation), Ford 
Deutsche Zeituuy (all of Berlin) ; tlu* Gologm Gazette 
{Kdlnisehe Zeitung), a very important paper. The 
Hamburger yaehriehten was the organ of Prince 
Bismarck. 

Other notable papers are the Xeue Freie Presse 
and the serai-official Fremdenhiatt . bot h of Vienna ; 
the Trihuna and Messagero of Borne ; El Correo. 
La Epoea. El Jmpareial. El JJberal. all of 
Madrid ; the Journal de Geneve ; the Nome 
Vremya (»St. Petersburg), Moskviskte Vedoviosti 
(1766), and the Sizi Shimpo (Tokyo). 

Zfewstoad Abbeys situated to tlu; south-west 
of Sherwood Forest, Nottinghamshire, six miles S. of 
Mansfield. It was founded by Henry 11. in 1 170 ns 
a priory of black canons, in atonement for the 
murder of Becket. At the dissolution of monasteries, 
Henry Vlll. gave it to Sir John Byron, Lieutenant 
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are more American than British in their design — 
elsewhere in the British colonies the type of paper 
resembles the average English journal. The names 
of some of the leading foreign papers are appended. 
Figures in brackets denote t he year of foundation : — 
i: NiTBD States of America. “ The largest circu- 


of Sherw'ood Forest. It remained in that family 
till 1818, when the poet Byron, who liad made it his 
home for ten years, sold it to Colonel Wildman. 
The beautiful west front, which is tlic sole remnant 
of the old Abbey cfmrch, is in a late form of 
Early English, and the fine chapter house is now 
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used as a cbapel. Edward III , Henry VII., and 
Cimrles ll. all visited it, and the richly tapestried 
rooms occupied by those kings are still called after 
them. Thomas Phillips’s portrait of Ilyrou hangs in 
the grand saloon, and in the grounds is a monu- 
ment to the poet’s dog Boatswain. Some relics of 
David Living.stone arc also preserviid in the Ahlicy. 

Newi^ or Eft, an animal Ixdonging to I he genus 
Triton, Tailed Amphibians of the .Kame family as 
the Salamander. Wallace admits .sixteen .species, 
from Europe, except the extreme north, Algeria, 
North China, and Japan, the eastern States of North 
America, California, and Oregon. The body is 
covered with warty tubercles, and there is a scries 
of glandular j)ores along tlic lateral line. Tliere 
are four lingers and live toes, anti the mah; has a 
bai;k as well as tail crest, the two being sometimes 
continuous. Tbc.so ornaments are most conspicuous 
tluring ibe breeding sea.son. Thesti animals 
freriuent ponds and diicbe.s, sometimes leaving the 
water for the damp marshy ground on the ]»anks. 
'J’hey j)rey on worms, in.sccis and their larva;, water- 
fleas, (it(‘., and even on weaker animals of their own 
kind. The eggs are attached to water plants, and 
the young undergo ;i metamorphosis resembling 
that of a frog, though jincwt ladj>ole is a l>enntirul 
little creature, whiclj caimol he .‘iflirmed of the frog 
ladi)o1e. Six weeks is .said to he tlie normal dura- 
tion (J the metamorphosis; hut this .supi) 0 .ses a 
good supply of food, for the j)eriod may lx* greatly 
prolonged liy keejung the newt larvae on low diet. 
Thn'o speeies are Brili.sh. The Crested, or Great 
Water N(*wt (7'. rr hiatus), is about six inches long, 
dusky above, with .some sj>ots on the side ; the under- 
surface bright orange dotte<l with black. This 
speeies seldom leaves the water wlieii at liberty. 
The Common iSmootli Newt {T.pundatm) is between 
t hnx? and four iuclies long ; brownish above, ami 
orange, with dark marking, on the undcr-surfaee. ! 
The rahnatiMl Smoot ll Newt ( 7'. has the j 

iligits of the hind limbs webbed. If newts are 
kept in an miuarium, ai; island -of virgin eork — 
slumld he ]ua)vide<l f«»r them, and (he tank must he 
kept coveivil, as lhe.se animals have an awkward 
habit of getting out. and wdien they have made 
their escape they generally creep into some corner 
iind die. 

Newton, a town of Middlesex county, Massa- 
<.'huselts. I’nitcd States, on the Charles, 7 miles 
W.S.W. of Boston. It is the scat of Lasell 
Seminary and the Newton Theological Institute. 
Its manufactures include cotton, worsted, hosiery, 
silk, machinerv, starch, papers, and chemicals. 
Pop. (P.tOo), ;i3,5S7. 

Nowton, Alfred, zoologist, was horn at 
Geneva, Switzerland, on June Uth, 1829, and was 
educated privately and at Magdalene College, 
Cambridge. Elected travelling Eellow of his 
college, he spent much time between in 

studying the zoology and especially the avifauna of 
Lapland, Iceland, the West Indies and North 
America, and in 18G4, accompanied Sir (then Mr.) 
Edward Birckbeck to Spitsbergen. Largely owing 
to hb efforts whilst chairman of the Close-time 


Committee, three Acts of Parliament were passed 
for the protection of birds. In 1866 he was 
appointed to the chair of Zoology and Compara- 
tive Anatomy in Cambridge University, and was 
Fellow and Koyal Merhallist of the Royal Society. 
One of the foremost authorities on ornithology, his 
scientific works include The ZooXotfy of Ancient 
Europe (1862), Oothcca Wolleyaiia (1864-1905), 
Zoology and A JHrtionary of Birds 

and he was editor of The IhU (1865-70), The Zoo- 
logical Record (1870-2), and YarreWs British Birds 
(1871-82). He died at Cambridge on June 7, 1907. 

Nowton, Sir Isaac, the illustrious natural 
philosox>her, was born on December 25th, 1612, at 
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Woolstiiorpc Manor, in Lincolnshire, and was 
educated at the village school and at Grantham. 
He gave early indications of the tastes and talents 
which rendered him the greatest mathematician ol 
modern times. His father liaving died in liis 
infancy, his mother removed him from school to 
hel|) her with the farm, but after a time he was 
allowed to return to Grantham, whence he pro- 
ceeded to Trinity College, Cambridge (1661), wdiere 
be attended Profes.sor Barrow’s lectures and, by 
private study, carried on John Wallis’s researches, 
and discovered the binomial theorem, while by the 
end of 1665 be had discovered the method of 
fluxions. In 1665 and 1666 he was driven from 
Cambridge by the plague, and while at Woolsthorpe 
the fall of an apple suggested the grandest of all 
his iliscoveries—the law of gravitation. In 1667 
he was elected a Fellow of Trinity College, and, 
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about the same time, discovered the composite 
nature of light. He was appointed Lucasian Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in Cambridge University in 
l(5r)9, and held the chair for thirty-three years. In 
1 <171 lie was elected aFellowof the Royal Society, and 
became involved in a controversy on his discoveries. 
He published his great Treatise on Optics in 1704, 
having already, in 1687, published his magnum optis^ 
philosophies Natwralis hnneipia Mathematica. In 
lt;8t» he became member for the University of 
Cambridge till next year, when the Convention 
Parliament was dissolved. In 1692 the results of 
.several years’ studies in chemistry were destroyed 
owing to his pet dog Diamond overturning a lighted 
candle, a lamentable accident which seriously 
affected Newton’s health and energy. In 1696 he 
was appointed Warden of the Mint, and rendered 
great service in the calculations and experiments 
retiuired for the general recoinage, and in 1699 he 
became Master of the Mint. In 1701, Newton 
again represented his university in Parliament, and 
was elected President of the Royal Society in 17()H, 
a post to which he was re-elected during the 
remaining twenty-four years of his life, and was 
knighted in 1705. Though he gave up science for 
the last ten years of his life, he remained in good 
health until his eightieth year, after which he 
gnidually succumbed to the stone, and died at 
Kensington on March 20th, 1727. lie was buried 
in Westminster Abbey, and a sjdendid statue by 
Roubiliac was erected in 1755 in 'I’rinity College 
Chapel. His other published works include Arith- 
meticd Vniversalis (1707 and 1712), Analysis per 
Pqvationrs Numero Tvrminorwni Injiuilas (1711), 
and Methodus Bifferentialis. For tlie controversy 
witli Leibnitz, concerning the priority of the dis- 
covery of the differential calculiLS, or the method 
of lliixions, Newton was not responsible, but was 
forced to enter the lists tli rough the injudicious 
partisanship of friends rather than from any love 
of disputation ; though both pliilosophers, when 
entered in the (jiiarrcl, conducted it with some 
measure of acrimony and recrimination. But 
Newton was transparently honest, and Bishop 
Burnet described him as the “ whitest soul ” he 
ever knew. 

Newton* John, hymn-writer, was born in 
London on July 24th, 1725. After attending school 
at Stratford for two years he went to .sea on his 
lather’s ship, was impressed at the age of 17, 
and, after enduring great hardsliips, was *allowed 
to exchange into a trader and was concerned, first 
as mate and afterwards as master, in the slave 
trade for ten years. He then turned his attention 
to religion, gave up the sea in 1755, and, while a 
tide-waiter at Liverpool, prepared himself for 
ordination. In 1764 he became curate of Olney, 
where he formed an intimate friendship with the 
pootCowper and the piiilantliropist John Thornton, 
tbe latter of whom, in 1780, presented him to the 
living of St. Mary Woolnoth, London. His earne.st 
preaching and devout conversation had a great 
influence on the leaders of the Evangelical move- 
ment, and, both by evidence before Parliament and 
by earnest advocacy, he contributed to the eventual 


abolition of slavery. Newton wrote for the Ol/iey 
Hymns, published by Cowper in 1779, several 
hymn.s that acquired enduring favour, and his other 
works include -Iw ATzrrflf'Mr . . . of some 

Particulars in the Life of . . . John ycrot07i {Mi'A), 
A Ilevieiv of Ecclesiastical History (1770). Cardi- 
phonia (\W), sind Letters of Ojiiicrmi (1774—85). 
He died in London on December 31st, 1807. 

Newton Abbot* U town of Devonshire, Eng- 
land, on the Teign, 6 miles N.W. of Torquay. Tlie 
principal buildings are the Perpendicular churches 
of St. Mary, Wolborough, and All Saints, Highweek, 
the town hall, the Gothic Devon loilgc, headquarters 
of tlie county masonic fraternity, tlie market and 
corn exchange, and St. Augustine’s I*riory for nuns, 
originally settled at Louvain. An octagonjil granite 
slab once bore the Market Cross from which was 
read the Prince of Orange’s Declaration to the 
people of England after his landing in Torbay 
(1688). The industries include tanning, iron- 
founding, brewing, flonr-making, besides malt- 
houses, sawmills, and engineering and carrmge- 
building works belonging to the Great Western 
Railway. Pop. (1901), 12,517. 

Newton- in -Makerfield, or Nkwton-li]- 
WlLLOWS, a town of J Lancashire, England, midway 
between Liverpool and Manchester. The industries 
comprise iron-foundries, printing and stationery 
works, i)aijer mills, glas.s-works, collieries, brick- 
flelds, and sugar factories. In connection with t in* 
Liverpool Farm Reformatory Scliool, establislaul 
here in lH.5t), several acres have been laid out for 
cultivation as a farm and market garden. At 
Parkside, close by, William Huskisson, the states- 
man, was fatally injured by the trains on the 
occasion of the inauguration ((September 15th, J830) 
of the Manchester and Liverj^ool Railway, iiie first 
line opened for passenger traffic. Pop. (19t)l), 
16,699. 

Newton’s Ninn. Beautiful colours arc 
observed in soap bubbles, and ta similar effect is 
]>roduced by a thin film of any liquid ; when, for 
instance, a j)aneof glass is wotted and then rubbed 
almost dry, or when a drof) of oil spreads itself out 
on tlie surface of water. When two piec(?s of glass 
arc pressed together a thin film of air separates 
them, and coloured rings surround the point of 
closest conlact, the colours of those rings varying 
as the distance; from that point is increased. Sir 
Isaac Newton was the first carefully to investigate 
these phenomena ; hence they are known fis 
Newton’s rings. The yiroduction of these colours 
is due to the fact that interference occurs between 
light reflected from the upf)cr surface and that re- 
flected from the lower surface of the film. This 
interference causes the destruction of different- 
coloured light at different points, and as the light 
which originally entered the film was white, the 
colour which is seen by the eye is complementary 
to tlie one which is destroyed. 

Newton Stewart* n, town mostly lying on 
the right bank of the Cree, Wigfown.shirc, (Scotland, 
the rest lying on the left side of the river, in Kirk- 
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cudbri^htsbire, 6 miles N. of Wigtown. It is one 
of the most charmingly situated of the smaller 
Scots towns, and the Douglas Academy and Ewart 
Institute, both notable scIumjIs, have given it great 
vogue for educational a<i vantages. The principil 
trade is done in wool, gathered in the surrounding 
country. Macmillan Hall, a building in the Italian 
style, was so named after .lohn Macmillan (1G70- 
17r>H), the founder of the Ueforraed Presbyterian 
Churcli. ]*op. (P.K)1), 2,1)00. 

VowtOWXlf fi town of Montgomeryshire, Wales, 
on the Bevern, Hi miles iS.B.W. of Weishpool. It is 
the seat of the Welsh flannel industry, established 
in 1700, ami greenf ly accelerated by the transference 
lilther of th<; flannel marked from Welshpool in 
18^12. Iron.founding, brewing and tanning are 
alse) carried on. Th(^ (iothie Church of St. Mai’y’s 
replaced, in Is 17, the old J)ecorat(r<l Perpendicular 
edi1ic(! which, though fallen into decsiy, was left in 

ruinous eonditiem, l)ut the fine rood screen and 
font of t he aiKuent building were incorporated in 
the inodiun structure. Uobert Owen, the Socialist, 
vv.'is horn ;d Newtown in 1771, ami burUul in old 
St. Mary’s. Pop. (1001),(;,50O. 

IVewtOWnardSf a. town of County Down. 
Irel.'ind, linely .situated at the Noiiluun euid e»f 
Slrjingford bough, .about ton mili\s E. of Belfast. 
Tlie principjil buildings .nn? <lu‘ Dori*’ Town-luill, 
flu5 (‘ourtliousi', .and the Model Sidiool in the 
101iz.a.beth.*in sty ha The industrii's include flax- 
.spinniiig, the e.mbroidtaang.aml we.avingof imi.slin.s, 
afid silk-wcaviug, .as w<?ll as maiiufacture.s <if 
gingliaius and han(lk(a’chi(d's, besides nursery 
ganieniug. The (piarries at. Scrabo, in the 
proximity of the town, yield stone scarcely in- 
ferior to fli.at of Portiaiul. Tlu^ .Manpds of 
liOiuhuuhTry has Ji .-.eat at Mount Stew.nrl, in tlie 
neighbourhocKl, while on Scnibo Hill stands ;i 
tower. 1110 ft. high, erected l)y Ids tonantry to .a. 
former nuiniuis. lV>p. (1001), 0,1 10. 

New Tear’s Day* the first day of the civil 
or cidcndiir year ami of tlie month of .lanuarv ; it 
is tlie Keast of the C’ircumcision, kept iis holiday in 
fhe (’hristi.an countries of the European Continent, 
bid where the Creek Church prevails it falls twelve 
days earlier than the date generally adopted else- 
where. No m.'itter how the yoiir be reckoned, New 
Year’s Day in ancient times no less than within the 
Christian period, has usually Vicen observed as an 
occasion for iHingratulations and good wishes and 
for the intiu'change of pre.sents. In Scotland the 
<lay is kept as a national festival, being nshcreil in, 
the moment tlie midnight clocks li.ave ceased strik- 
ing, with the practice of “first-footing” friends. 
M’he scenes at the Tron Kirk in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow ( Yoss once presented features of almost 
riotous hilarity. Midniglit .services .are common in 
many churches and chapels, and Tennyson, in 
familiar lines, alluded to the custom of ringing in 
the New Year. 

New York, a North Atlantic State of the 
American Union, popularly called the “Empire 
State,” bounded on the W. by Pennsylvania, Lake 


Erie, Niagara River, and Lake Ontario, on the N. 
by the St. Lawrence and Quebec, on the E. by Lake 
(’hamplain, Vermont, Massachusetts, and Connecti- 
cut, on the S.E. by the Atlantic, and on the S. by 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. It includes Long 
Island, Staten Island, and Manhattan, besides 
many smaller islands in tidal waters, as well as 
islands in the Niagara, St. Lawrence, Lake Ontario 
and Lake Champlain. Its total area is 49,120 
square miles. Hilly in the north and east, the rest 
of tlie surface partakes of the character of plateaus, 
pa.ssing by terraces and plains down to the margin 
of the great lakc.s. North of the Mohawk Valley 
lie the Adirondacks (Mount Maroy, r),345 feet), 
farther south are the (’atskills (Slide Mountain, 
4,205 feet), the Highlands of the Hudson (Beacon 
Hill, l,f).‘15 feet), which are part of the Appalachian 
.system, and the Slmwangunks (Sam’s Point, 
2,000 feet). The chief rivers arc the Hudson, the St. 
Lawrence, Mohawk, 0.swego, Genesee, Alleghany, 
Susquehanna, Delaware, Black, AV allkill, and many 
more. Besides t he boundary lakes and innumerable 
sheets of fresh water in tlie north, the other better- 
known lakes ine.linle t 'h.'intaiiqua. noted for the 
;issemblag(? of st iidimls that gatlujrs every summer 
on its shor(*s, Seneca, Cayuga, Oneid.a, and George, 
which is famous for its scenery. The Falls of 
Niagjirji form llic most celebrated of all the natural 
features. In sorm? re.speels the mineral wealth is 
very remarkable, comprising it docs iron ore, 
salt (the state being the richest, in the riiioii), and 
petroleum and ral iiral gas. 'J'hcri! are (piarries of 
marble, fiagstonc, sandstone, limestone and sl.atc, 
while lime, gy])sum, cement (half of the I'nited 
.•^Uites output), and ahnninium iire produced, of the 
bust practically the total yield of the Union being 
turned out at the works at Niagara Falls and 
Alassena Springs. 'J'he princii)al croj^s arc maize, 
oats, wheat, barley, rye, hay and potatoes. 
Tobacco and hops sire also successfully grown, and 
in dairying (especially clieeso, butter and milk) 
certain districts do an enormous business. The 
mileh cattle exceed l,5tK),tK)U in numlrer, ami of 
grazing kine there arc more than a million. The 
w'ool-clip is al.so very large. The manufactures 
arc extremely varied, the more important industries 
being concerned with clothing, foundry and 
machine-shop jjroducts, textiles, sugar-refining, 
printing and publishing, beer and spirits, tobacco, 
chemicals, hosiery, flour, boots and shoes, leather, 
electrical plant, and paper. The lake, river and sea 
fi.sheries are extensive, and the rendering of fish for 
oil and guano is a profitJible industry, wliile oysters 
are cultivated in the waters of the New York region. 
All>any (94,151) is the capital, and among the 
biggest and most influential cities are New^ Y'ork, 
Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Troy and Utica. The 
leading educational institutions are Columbia and 
New Y'ork Universities in New Y’ork City, Cornell 
University in Ithaca, and the Universities of 
Rochester. Syracuse and Buffalo, while Y’^assar 
College at Poughkeepsie and Bernard College in 
New York are the chief colleges for women. The 
country was originally peopled by the Iroquois 
and Algonquin Indians. In 1609, Henry Hudson 
explored New York Bay and Hudson River, naming 
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the country New Netherland, and in the same year 
Samuel de Champlain, the French navigator, 
discovered the lake named after him. The Dutch 
established themselves on Manhattan in 1613, 
founding a few years later the town of New 
Amsterdam, which ultimately was cai)tured by the 
English and by them called New York. In the 
fighting of the colonial period the Iroquois sided 
wUh the settlers, but they assisted the British in 
the Revolutionary struggle. The State held out 
obstinately for the mother country, and its soil was 
the la>t to be abandoned by George III.’s forces. 


on the S. by 1‘pper New York Bay, and on the W, 
by the Hudson, tlie famous Palisades of wliich face 
the upper part of the city. On the Hudson the city 
has a frontage of 1 3 J miles, and of S miles on East 
River, the island having an average breadth of IJ 
miles and an area of 21 square miles. Roughly 
spe.aking, the city is laid out in avenues, about 250 
yards apart, running north and south, which are 
crossed at right angles by streets at intervals of 
XO yards. The more notable thoroughfares are 
Broadway ; Wall Street, the focus of finance ; Park 
Row, headquarters of several of the leading iicws- 
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New York was one of me thirteen foundation 
States, and its constitution is a revision (lS94)of 
the constitution adopted in lS4r». Pop. (1703), 
^O.fKio ; (1800), 589,051 ; (HKW), 7,268,012, of whom 
nearly one-fourth were foreign-born. 

New York Cityy the commercial metropolis 
of New York State and of the United States, and, 
excepting London, the most populous city in the 
world, occupies Manhattan Lsland, Staten Island, 
portion of Long Island, and parts of New Jersey 
State and of the mainland on the northern side of 
the Harlem River, and lies 10 miles from the 
Atlantic. Since 1897 this area has been designated 
Greater New York, but the New York of popular 
speech is usually limited to the boroughs of Man- 
hattan (the whole island) and the Bronx on the 
mainland beyond the Harlem. Manhattan Island 
is bounded on the N. by Harlem River (a waterway 
and not a stream) and Spuyten Duyvil Creek, on 
the E. by East River (also a strait and not a river), 


papers ; Fifth Avenue, part of which contains tiic 
mansions Society ami the millionaires ; Madison 
Avenue, another select residential quarter; Sixth 
Avenue, where retail trade is briskest ; Third Avenue, 
described as tlie long<!st business thoroughfare in 
the world ; and Washington, Union, and Madison 
Squares. 'J’hc jiublic parks and open spaces include 
Central Park, of 862 acres (containing the Cleopatra 
Needle conveyed from Egypt in 18S1); Bronx Park, 
of 662 acres, accommodating zoological collect ions ; 
Pelham Bay Park, of 1,756 acres; Van Cortlandt 
Park, of 1.1 :12 acres; the Battery and Riverside 
Prxvc— a strip of high bank on the eastern side of 
the Hudson~on which has been erected GeiiiTal 
Grant's tomb and the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ monu- 
ment. The chief buildings comprise the Renais- 
sance Post Office, the City Hall, and many ni the 
structures housing Government offices, educational 
and artistic institutions and libraries. Higher 
education is provided bv Columbia College (char- 
tered as King’s in 1754 and incorporated as 
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Coliiiubia in 1784), occupying? magnificent premises 
on Morniiigside Heights ; New York IJniversity, 
dating from J 839, once in Washington Square and 
now lodged in fine buildings on l^niversity Heights; 
Adelphi College, Brooklyn ; and Pratt, Packer, and 
Brooklyn Institutes are also situated in Brooklyn. 
Cooper Institute, founded in 1857 by the muni- 
ficence of Peter Cooper, provides free instruction 
in science, literature, art, and technology. Le«anied, 
scientific, and artistic enterprise arc represented by 
the Metro))olitan Museum of Art, the American 
Museum of Natural History, the National Academy 
of Design, the American (jleograj)hical Society, 
the New York Historical Society, the New York 
Academy of Sciences, the New York Academy of 
Medicine, tlu; New York Philharmonic Society, the 
Carnegie Music Hall, the Astov and Lenox Libraries, 
and the New York Public Library. Tlic j)rincipal 
churches are St. Patrick’s Cathedral (1879). <'(> 11 - 
sidered the mo.st imposing structure of kind in 
the l’nilo(l Stales, the (Jathedral of St. John the 
Divine (P.MUJ), Trinity Church (184(>), and St. Paul’s 
(I75fi), the oldest in the city. The port includes 
Jlrooklyii, Jersey (’ity, Hoboken, besides enormous 
quays on Mfinliaitan, and is estimated to receive 
two-thirds of the import trade of the country and 
to discharges one-third of the export.s. 'J’he leading 
industries include the manufacture of clothing, 
cigars, btjcr, machinery, leather goods, foundry 
f)roducts, jewellery, and elect rical ai)plianco8, 
hesides sugar refining and printing find publishing. 
Tlie concentral ion of busine.s.s in 1 he lower half of the 
<uty (the oldest part of the town) and the difficulty 
of obtaining land has led to the system of raising 
buildings on steefi frames of from 2(t to 30 storeys in 
height, known as “ sky-scrapers.’' Traffic is carried 
on by electric cars, electric overhead lines, and 
underground electric railways, subways, ferries, 
innumerable river .steamers, wliile the termini of 
the greater liiujs of railway are mostly situated in 
New Jcr.soy City and Hoboken. East lliver is 
spanned by four bridges — Brooklyn (opened 188;!). 
Williamsburg (1904), and two others — and Harlem 
Kiver hy several, of which the most noto<l are 
Washington Bridge (1890), and tlie High Bridge 
(1842), which was erected to carry the old Croton 
Aqueduct into Manhattan (the new aquetluct being 
conveyed under the river at a deptli of 300 feet). 
'J'lie islands in I’pper New York Bay are all 
turned to account. On Bedloe’s Island stands 
Bertholdi’s colos.sal bronze statue of “Lilicrty 
Ihiliglitening the World,” presented by France tt» 
<*ommemorate the centenary of American IndeiK'ii- 
dencc. It is 220 feet high, took two years to erect, 
and was unveiled in isst!. On Governor's Island 
(as well as at the Narrows of Sandy Hook) are 
fortifications, while on Ellis Island is the station 
where most of tlie immigrants arc examined. The 
islet.s in East Bi\er are occupied by liospituls, 
asylums, and house.s of detention, BlackweH’s 
Island being the site of one of the penitentiaries. 
'J'he Italian navigator. Verrazani, is commonly said 
to have been the first European to make New lTork 
Bay, although he effected no settlement. In H»09 
Henry Hudson sailed up the Hudson, and in 1614 
the Dutch built trading-posts on Manhattan, and | 


in 1623 established a town which they named New 
Amsterdam. In 1664 the town was handed over to 
the British, who w^ere themselves evicted in 1673. 
Next year, however, the island was definitely ceded 
to Great Britain and re-named New York in honour 
of the Duke of York (afterwards James IL). At 
the period of the Re^olntion it was held by the 
British till 1783, and was the seat of Congress from 
1785 to 1790, Washington being here inaugurated 
President (1789). New York is administered 
by a Mayor and Board of Aldermen, but the beads 
of specialised departments (as water, fire, prisons, 
and so forth) enjoy great power. The problem of 
government is admittedly intricate, and its reforni 
has been rendered more difficult by the growth of 
the Tammany system, under which civic rule became 
a byeword for corruption. Pop. (1800) of Greater 
New York, 3,437.202 ; of Manhattan and Bronx 
boroughs, 2,050.()(K). The area and population may 
be analysed thus : — 
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New Zealandf a British Colony in the South 
Pacific, consisting of North Island (area, 14,468 sq. 
m.), South (formerly known ns Middle) Island 
(area, 58,525 sq. m.), and Stewart (formerly South) 
Island (665 sq. m.), besides Auckland, Chatham, 
Cook and Kermadec Islands, lying from 300 to 
1,400 miles distant. The main islands occupy an 
area of 103,658 square miles. North Island is 
se])arated from South Island by Cook Strait, wliile 
Foveaux Strait divides South Island from Stew’art 
Lsland. North Island has been parcelled out into 
tlie provincial districts of Auckland. Taranaki, 
Wellington and Hawke Bay; and South Island into 
the districts of Marlborough, Nelson, Westland, 
Canterbury, and Otago. The island.s have a shore- 
line e.xcceding 4,300 miles in extent, and much of 
the coast is deeply indented by fjords. The moun- 
tain ridges of the group run from south-west to 
north-east. In South Island, the Southern Alps, cul- 
minating in Mount Cook (12,350 feet), are truly 
Alpine in character, and display glaciation on an 
extensive scale. Other peaks of this range are 
Castor (8.28<> feet) and Pollux (8.344 feet), Mount 
Aspiring (9,940 feet). and Mount Tyndall (7,t)61 feet). 
In North Island the conspicuous i)eaks are volcanic, 
including the extinct cones of Mount Egmont 
(8,270 feet), near New Plymouth, and Ruapehu 
(9,195 feet), in the centre of the island, and the active 
Tongariro (6,458 feet) close by. This is an extra- 
ordinary region of hot springs, geysers, and silicious 
terraces, in many cases of exquisite colouring. In 
the area somewhat to the south of the Bay of 
Plenty the fjir-famed pink and white terraces of 
Rotomahana and Rotorua were buried beneath the 
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dust and ashes of an eruption of Mount Tarawera 
in June, 188(5. The largest river is the North 
Island Waikato, which pursues a north-north- 
.westerly course from Lake Taupo to the sea. This 
stream is navigable for a considerable distance by 
river steamers, but the other rivers are torrential. 
The characteristic flora includes the Kauri pine, 
which possesses great economic value, beautiful 
tree-ferns, often 50 or GO feet high, and Phormium 
icnaxs a flax that grows profusely, and is of indus- 
trial importance. Among the fauna are the wing- 
less kiwi or apteryx, which is the present-day 
representative of the extinct moa, and the kea 
jiarrot, alleged to have acquired the evil Imbit of 
killing sheep in order to peck out the fat of the 



loins, although there seems some reason to believe 
that this may be calumny. The inincrals include 
gold, silver, lead, co]»per, antimony, manganese and 
coal. The gold mines, once more prolilic, arc not 
by any means exhausted. The climate i.- one of 
1 he finest in the world, the death-rate averaging 
h.5 per 1,(K)0. 'J’he soil yields large crops of oats, 
wheat, barley and potjitoes. The sheep runs — of 
which the vast Canterbury Plains are the most 
familiar — carry heavy flocks of sheep, the trade in 
frozen carcases and wool being the staple of the 
colony. Preserved meats, hide, skins and tallow, 
timber, dairy produce, and leather are also exported 
to a large extent. The manufactures are subordi- 
nate to the agricultural, ptistoral and mining in- 
terests, but include woollens, hosiery, blankets. 




boots and shoes, machinery and tools, biscuits and 
confectionery, clothing, printing and potterv, 
Wellington (pop. libtJilH) is the capital, and the 
other important towns are Auckland (:M.21G'), 
which was the cai)ital till 1HG5, Christchurcli 
(17,537) and Dunedin (52.3iK)). The principal 
educational institutions are Otago l'niver.sity in 
Dunedin, Canterbury College in Christchurch, 
Auckland l-niversity College, and Victoria Col- 
lege ill Wellington. The natives, or Maoris, are 
the finest type of the Polynesians. Tattooing, once 
universal, is now scarcely practised, and canni- 
balism, formerly prevalent as a war habit, has not. 
been indulged in since 1843. The custom of their 
priests in making any person or thing tapu, or 
sacred, gave us the word “ taboo.” The native.^ 
have nerirly all become Christianised, and stand 
contact with European civilisation well. Their 
melodious tongue lends itself to oratory and song, 
in both of which they delight exceedingly. Tasman 
discovered the islands in 1G42, and Cook explored 
them bet ween 1 7(51) and 1777, being the first to make 
them properly known. Euroiieaii settlers began to 
arrive in 1814, but colonisation did not become 
effective for another quarter of a cent ury. In 1840, 
by the t reaty of Waitangi, New Zealand was ceded 
to the llritish Crown, and erected into a separate 
colony from the old colony of New »Souih Wales, 
with which hitherto it ha(l loosely been connected. 
Even then the natives did not acce})t.thc inevitabli^ 
witliout a struggle. Little wars broke out ])erio(li- 
cally until 18(51), since which date peace has i)re- 
vailed. Itespect for tludr rights and fair dealing 
at last convinced the Maoris that their interests 
were safe in the hands of their overlords. Pop. 
(IlK)l), 815,8(52, including 43,143 Maoris ami 2,857 
Chinese. 

Next of of a (leceas(;d person, tliose wno 
are next in degree of kindred. TIjc term is fre- 
quently used to .signify those who are entitled in 
law to the personal property of anyone who has 
died intestate. Jf a widow and children are left, 
the widow takes a third and the children two- 
thirds. For a full exposition of the subject in 
popular language, ('aasoll'g Family Laivycr (Hook 
V., chap. 3), may be j)rofit.ably studied. 

Ney, MiCiiEii. marshal, was born of hunibh^ 
parentage, at Saarlouis, Khenish J*i ussia, on January 
loth, 17(5!). He entered the French army as a 
private hussar, was rapif.lly promoted by General 
Kl6ber, and in 17!M5, at Kednitz, was made general 
of brigade. 11c distingui.shed himself at Neuwied 
(17!)7). As a general of division he commanded on 
the Jthine in 17!)!), and helped Massena to defeat, 
the llussians at Zurich. Ney then gained renown 
under Moreau. In 1805 Napoleon made him a maj - 
shal of the Empire and also Duke of Elchingen 
after hi.s defeat f f the Austrians at that plac.t; 
which led to the capitulation of Ulra. At Jena 
(180(5) and Eylau (1807) he displayed brilliant 
courage, and his daring at Friedland (1807) was 
so cori.spicuous t!mt Napoleon hailed him as “ le 
brave des braves.” Differing with Massena, his 
superior, as to the plan of the i*cninsular campaign, 
he returned to France and remained inactive till 
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1812, wlien lie was placed in command of the 3rd 
corps of the Grand Army which invaded Russia. 
He showed shining valour at the battles of 
Smolensk and Bor(^ino, and was created Prince 
of the Moskwa. His conduct during the 
retreat from Moscow afforded the most striking 
instance of his genius and bravery. In 1813 
Key marched to Berlin, but. was defecated by 
Billow. He fought with distinction at Leipzig 
and Hnnnu and while contesting the ;idvancc of 
the Allies int o France. On the capture of Paris 
^March 31, 1814) Ney advised Napoleon to abdi- 


national name, but are now commonly known as 
Sahaptins, or 8hahaptins, from a Salish (Flathead) 
word of unknown significance. It is difficult to 
account for their 9ohriqv>et, as it is at least doubt- 
ful whether they ever practised the habit of 
piercing the nose. They occupied a wide domain 
along the Columbia and its affluents as far west ns 
the Cascade Mountains, cast to the Bitter Root 
Mountains, north to about 46^, and south to 
44° N. The chief tribal divisions are Chopnnnish, 
Klikitat, Faloos, Tenaino, Tyigh, Umatilla, and 
Walla Walla. They are estimated at about 
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onto and, ii|K)n the Bourbon restoration, took the 
oath of allegiance to Louis XVI II. and received a 
high command in the army. On Napoleon’s return 
Ney marched against him with a considerable 
force; but, finding that his troops were in favour 
of NaiKileon, Ney joined him at Lyons, and com- 
manded the French left at Quatre Bras (1815), and 
led with ('.onsummatc heroism the attack on the 
British centre at Waterloo, where five horses w^ere 
ehot under him. He fled to I’nris, announced that 
all was lost, and wont into hiding, but was dis- 
covered, tried for high treason, and — with incred- 
ible ba.seness — w'as shot in the gardens of the 
Luxembourg in Paris on December 7th, 1815. He 
was one of the bravest soldiers that ever fought, 
and was worthier of u better fate than the death 
of a cur. 

Has ParetfSy a Frnneo-Canadian term applied 
to n large North American nation of the Columbia 
basin. They do not appear to have any collective 


3,000, and are distributed amongst the Nez Perce 
Yakama, Warm Springs, and U matilla Reservations 
of Idaho, Washington, and Oregon respectively. 

Ngamiy a lake in the interior of South Africa, 
situated in 23° E. and 20** 30' S. At its most 
northerly point it receives the Tonke from the 
north -w'est, and is drained by the Zuga on the east. 
The Zuga gradually dwindles for about 200 miles, 
and then spreads out into a lagoon, and is lost in 
the sands and by evaporation. Livingstone dis- 
covered the lake in 184y. He found it 70 miles in 
circumference and at an altitude of 2,500 feet. 
When full it is fresh, but at low w'ater it becomes 
brackish. In continued drought it is converted 
into a reed-covered marsh. 

Hiagarfty a river of North America, forming 
part of the boundary between New York State and 
the Province of Ontario. The stream issues from 
Lake Erie* and after a course of 36 miles, during 
which it effects a descent of 336 feet, flows into Lake 
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Ontario. About 21 miles from its source Goat 
Island divides the river into two briinches, which 
pour over a limestone shelf and form the famous 
Falls of Niagara. The Canadian or Horseshoe Fall 
with a contour of 2,040 feet makes a leap of 
158 feet and the American Fall, with an outline 
of 1,000 feet, descends about 169 feet. The volume 
of water pouring over the rock is e.sti mated at 

150.000. (XK) cubic feet a minute, an enormous force, 
which has been utilised commercially for the trans- 
mission of electric power to Buffalo and other 
towns. It was wdiile attempting to swim the Rapids 
below the Falls that Captain Matthew Webb, who 
had already swum across the English Channel, lost 
his life. Charles Blondin, more fortunate, crossed 
the Falls on a tight-ropc, thrice in 1859 and once 
in 1860. The river is spanned below the cataract 
by a suspension bridge, and 1^ miles lower by 
two railway bridges. Tlie shore on each side of 
the Falls has been i^rotccted by the creation, on the 
Canadian side, of the Queen Victoria Falls Park 
(1884; about 154 acres), and on the American, pf 
the New York State Reservation (1885 ; containing 
115 acres). The Falls originally Ijcgan at Queens- 
town, seven miles lower down than the present site, 
and some ingenious geologists have conjectured that 
in 5,000 years they will cut back to Lake Erie and 
cease to be. But if the work of recession has 
already occupied 200,000 ye€ars, the Rule of Three, 
besides trifling physical difficulties, renders this 
surmise farcical. 

ITiain-N'iaill (properly A-Ztmdeh)^ a large and 
once powerful Negro nation, south-east Sudan, on 
the northern affluents of the Welle and generally 
about the Nile-Conpo and Congo-Cha<i water- 
jiartings. The term Niam-Niam ap|)lied to t hem by 
the Dinkas means ‘•Great-Eaters,” and is .^o inti- 
mately associated with the idea of anthropophagy 
that it has been extended to many other peoples 
of Central Africa who have no connection with the 
A-Zandeh beyond their common cannibalism. 
Despite this universal jjractice, they are a remark- 
ably intelligent people, who had developed an 
orderly system of government and established a 
hereditary monarchy with numerous vassal States 
in the Welle region probably 200 years ago ; but 
during the latter half of the 19th century the 
Zandeh empire crumbled to pieces, partly through 
dynastic wars, partly through intrigues and open 
attacks of the Ar.ab slave-hunters. After the 
Mahdist revolt (1883-5) several princes of the royal 
iiouse set up separate i^etty States, which have 
accepted the protectorate of the Congo Free State. 
Their domain comprises altogether about 50,000 
square miles with a collective population of over 

2.000, (XX). The type— round licad, broad features, 
oblique eyes set far apart, dark reddish complexion, 
long ringlety hair — is so marked that a Niam-Niam 
can be instantly distinguished from any other 
native of Africa. While the men hunt and fight, 
the women till the fields and do most of the hard 
work. Their weapons are the spear, shield, and 
cutlass, and much skill and taste are displayed in 
the production of iron and wood utensils, baskets, 
earthenware, drums, pipes, and the like. 


VibelungSy or Niflungs, a mythical princely 
race which furnished the title of tlie great German 
epic, the Xibelungenliedy the authorship of wdiichis 
unknown, but which is supposed to be based on 
popular ballads or sagas and tohavelieen com|K)scd 
not later than the 12th century. They were 
vanquished and despoiled of their viist treasures by 
the hero Siegfried, who wins as his bride Kriemhild, 
sister of Gunther, King of Burgundy, by overcom- 
ing for Guntlier, the amazon Brunlnld of Iceland. 
Brunhild quarrels with Kriemhild, and persuades 
Hagen of Tronege to murder Siegfried, Gunther 
being privy to the crime. Kriemhild then marries 
Etzel [Attila] of Hungary, invites the Burgun- 
dians to Etzel's court, and brings about a war 
bctw’een them and the Huns from wdiich none save 
Gunther and H.igen escape alive; these are 
captured by Dietricli of Bern, and put to death by 
Kriemhild, whose revenge is complete. 

Ificaraguay a republic of Central America, 
bounded on the W. by the Pacitic, on the N. by 
the Gulf of Fonseca and llundnras, on the E. by 
the Caribbean Sea, and on the S. by Costa Rica. 
It covers an area of 49,200 square miles. The 
Atlantic shore is mainly a low-lying tract called 
Mosquito Coast; in the interior occur heights 
reaching from 5,000 to 7,000 feet above the sea; 
while towfirds the Pacific the land falls to the 
depressions containing Lake Nicaragua and Lake 
Managua. Some of the hills in the western divi- 
sion arc volcjmio, partly active. The only river of 
importance is the San Juan, which drains Lake 
Nicaragua and reaches the Caribbean Sea after a 
course of 110 miles. Gold, silver, and copper are 
the principal minerals. I Man is of tropical growth 
do well, amongst them being indigo, sugar-cane, 
tobacco, coffee, cacao, bananas, ai d india-rubber, 
though rice, beans, Jind maize are also rai ed. The 
largest towns are Mimagua (pop. 30,000), the 
capital, Leon (45,000), Granada (25,000), and 
Masaya (20, (XK)), while the j)ort8 on the Atlantic 
side are Greytown, Biueflclds, and Graciu.s il Dios, 
and on the Pacific, Cornito and San Juan del Sur. 
Nicaragua was formerly peopled by Aztecs and a 
still earlier race. Columbus coasted along the 
Atlantic face in 1502, and from the time when they 
subdued the country the Spaniards maintained their 
hold for 300 years. In 1821 the people a.ssertcd their 
independence and, two years later, joined the 
federation of Central Amcricfin States. Since this 
union was dissolved, in 1839, Nicaragua has been a 
republic, its history being freely illustrated with a 
good deal of internecine strife and wars with Costa 
Rica, Guatemala, and Great Britain (1848). Pop. 
(1900), estimated at 500,(X)0, mostly Indians, mulat- 
toes and negroes, the whites not exceeding 1,5(X) 
persons. 

Nicaragua Ship Canal. This engineering 
project contemplated the construction of an inter- 
oceanic canal from Greytown at the mouth of the 
San Juan, on the Atlantic, mainly following the 
course of the river to its source in Lake Nicaragua 
and thence to Brito on the Pacific, by the valleys 
on the Lajas and Rio Grande. A treaty for this 
purpose was signed in 1884 by the Governments of 
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the United .States and Nicaragua, a Canal Com- 
pany was formed in 1889, and work began at Grey- 
town. After several iiiillions had been sunk the 
United .States Congress declined (1899) to guaran- 
tee the capital and interest, and owing to want of 
funds the projectors ceased operations. 'J'liough in 
1900 and 1901 the House of Kepresentatives passed 
Bills in favour of the Canal, the Senate threw them 
out until it was ascertained what was the prospect of 
the counter-scheme of the Panama route. This 
outlook appearing to be favourable, the Nicaragua 
plan was suspended indefinitely. The total length 
of the Nicaraguan waterway was to have been 170 
miles, of wliicli 27 miles would have been excavated. 
The ascent from the sea at each end would have 
necessitated the c<uiHtruciion of three locks, while 
the summit level would have been 154 miles long. 

Nice (Italian Nizza), chief town of the depart- 
nuriit of Alpes Maritimes, France, beautifully situ- 
nt(!d on the Mediterranean, 15 miles from the 
coastal frontier of Italy. The Old Town, some- 
what squalid, lies round the base of a limestone 
hill (918 feet high) on which stands the ruined 
castle ; on the eastern .side is the port, and on the 
western the New Town. It is the last-named 
section which invalids and foreigners affect (whence 
its nobrhjHct of "tlu! Strangers’ (iuarter”), for whose 
lu'iu'fit it has been laid out in charming walks — the 
Promcmide dcs Anglais being especially note- 
worthy— amidst almost sub-tropical surroundings. 
Amongst the public buildings are the cathedral, 
the Church of >Jotre Dame, lucture-gallerj’, museum 
of natural history, library, casino, and observatory. 
The chief mianufacturcs are perfumery, liqueurs, 
tobacco, silk, cott<»n, paper, pottery, pastes and 
other preparations of Hour, and articles of inlaid 
wood, mostly olive. Olive-oil is the ])rincipal 
export. Flowers are cultivated on an extensive 
scale. I’hc ancient Nicica was founded by a 
colony of Phocjeans from Massilia (Marseilles), 
and pnssc<l under Homan rule in the 2nd century 
a.c. Ill the lOch century it was held by the 
Saracens, and afterwards became indet)cndent until, 
towards the close of the Mth century, it admitted 
the suzerainty of the House of Savoy. Sacked by 
t he Turks in 1549, from KJUO it was frequent ly seized 
by the French, who retained it from 1792 till the 
downfall of Napoleon (IS 14). It then belonged to 
the kingdom Sardinia, by which it was ceded to 
France in IStJO. Garibaldi and Massena (due de 
llivoli) were natives. Pop. (1901), 78,480. 

Nicene Creed, in a.i>, 925 the Emperor 
(’onstar.tim* the Great summoned a Council at 
Nicica, or Nice, a town of ancient Bithynia, a pro- 
vince of Amu Minor, on the ea.storii shores of the 
Bosphorus and Strait of Marmora, to decide the 
eontrover.sy that tlireatened to divide the Christian 
Church. 'Ihe Council was attended by three 
parties— the Aria ns, who held that the Son, 
tliough the highest of created beings and in a 
sense divine, was yet neither of the same substance 
witli the Father nor co-equal in power and glory; 
the Athanasians, who stood by the full and ortho- 
do.x view of the Trinity ; and the Eusebians, or 
Moderates. The orthodo.x section prevailed. The 


tenet of the divinity of the Spirit was added at a 
Council held in Constantinople in 381, The 
Filioque clause, teaching the procession of the 
Spirit from the Son, appears to have been intro- 
duced in the following century. The Nicene Creed 
is recited daily in the Communion Office of the 
Anglican Church and the Mass of the Catholic 
Church. 

Nicholas Z., surnamed The Great, a Roman 
by birth, was Pope from 858 to 8(17. He was very 
energetic and ambitious ; in 8(!3 he excommuni- 
cated Photius of Constantinople, and thus caused 
the separation between the Eastern and Western 
Churches. He first founded the claims of the 
Papacy to universal temporal power on the spurious 
decretals of Isidore, subjected Lotharius I, to pen- 
ance, and converted Bogoris (Boris) of Bulgarin, 
with his people. In the Homan Church he ranks 
as a saint. 

Nicholas ZZ., Chevron, in Savoy, 

formerly Bishop of Florence, was pontiff from 1058 
to lOGl. He did much to establish the power of 
the Papacy by giving the election of Pope to the 
Cardinals and by introducing clerical celibacy. 
He found a stout champion in Hobert Guisctird, 
Duke of Normandy, who defended his temporal 
possessions in lower Italy. 

Nicholas V., born at Pisa in 1398, succeeded 
to the Papacy in 1447. His statesmanship was shown 
in his inducing the anti-pope Felix V, to retire in 
order to restore the peace of the Church. A patron 
of learning in a magnificent age, he enriched the 
Vatican Library and invited scholars to take up 
tlicir quarters in Rome, hoping not only to render 
the Eternal City both outwardly splendid, but also 
to make it the centre of the workrs light and 
leading. He invoked in vain the help of Christen- 
dom on behalf of the Greeks, who had submitted 
to his predecessor, Eugenius IV., and Constanti- 
no]>le fell before the Turks in 1453. Nicholas died 
two years later. 

Nicholas Z., 'j'$ar of Russia, was the third son 
of Paul 1., and was born at St. Petersburg on July 
7th, 1796. In 1816 he visited England, and in 
1817 married Charlotte, eldest daughter of Freder- 
ick William III. of rrus.sia. In 1825 he succeeded 
his eldest brother, Alexander I., passing over his 
elder brother Constantine. This gave rise to a 
.slight mutiny in the army, which Nicholas quelled, 
and then l)egan a reign of despotism and conquest. 
Provinces and countries were annexed and ravaged 
— notably Persia (1828), Poland (1831), and Hungary 
(1848-9)— and he kept encroaching on Persia and 
Turkey till it seemed ns though Constantinople was 
in his gra.sp. France and Great Britain, however, 
forced him to withdraw his army from the Danub- 
ian provinces and invaded the Crimea in 1854. 
The crushing defeats which he then received broke 
his spirit, and he died on March 2nd, 1855, and was 
succeeded by Alexander II. 

Nicholas ZZ., Tsar of Russia, was born at St. 
Petersburg on May 18th, 1868, the son of Alexander 
111., whom he succeeded in 1894. On November 
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14th, 1894, he married the Princess Alix of Hesse, 
(Alexandra Feodorovna). The Coronation festivities 
at Moscow in 189G were marred by an accident in 
which many spectators were killed. In 1898 he 
startled the world by issuing a Kcscript inviting all 
the Great Powers to confer on the question of 
Peace. This Conference took place at The Hague 
in 1899. The Russo-Japanese War broke out in 1904, 
and, in spite of the Tsar’s relations to The Hague 
(Conference, did not terminate until Japan had shown 
her superiority both by land and sea. During the 
political ferment that the war had caused, a large 
body of operatives on strike, lieaded by Father 
Gapon, marched to the Winter Palace in January, 
1905, to present a petition to the Tsar, but were 
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fired on by the troops and hundreds wore killed and 
wounded. Later in the year, however, Nicholas 
assured a deputation (June 19) that he would 
summon a Duma or National Assembly to consider 
grievances and other public questions. The TsaPs 
conciliatory attitude was gratefully acknowledged, 
and the Duma met in January, 190G, only to be 
dissolved six months later. 


it until his death. An intimate friend of Dr. 
Johnson, they frequently met at the Essex Head 
Club, and Johnson often acknowledged Nichols’s 
assistance. Writing to John Hoole, August lath, 
1784, he sent Nichols this gracious message : “ 1 
shall be glad of his correspondence, when hi.s busi- 
ness allows him a little remission ; though to wi.sli 
him less business, that 1 may have more pleasure, 
would be too selfish.” Nichols published a biogra- 
phy of llowyer (wlio was a short man) in 1782, of 
which Walpole said : “ I scarce ever saw a book so 
correct. ... I wish it deserved the pains he has 
bestowed on it, . . . and that he would not dub so 
many men great. I have known several of his 
heroes who were very little men.” Nichols was 
elected Common Councilman for the ward of 
Farringdon Without, London, in 1784, but lost his 
seat in 178(). Deing re-elected lie was appointed 
tleputy of the ward by John Wilkes, its alderman. 
Of the many works he edited, or wrote, and 
publi.shcd, he considered The Jlutory of Leieeder, 
wliich appeared in 1795-1815, the most important. 
He retired to his native village of Islington in iSOii, 
but in the following year was elected Master of the 
Stfitioncrs’ Company, when “ he attained the summit 
of his ambition.” He was twice married, and after 
an honourable career died suddenly in London (Ui 
November 2()tb, 1828. John Bowyer Nu?H(>ls, 
his eldest .‘-on, was horn in Red Jjion Passage, Fleet. 
Street, London, on July 15th, 1779. Educated at 
St. Paul’s .School, he entered his father’s iirinting 
office in 179G. Becoming sole projirictor of The 
Gentleman's Magazine \\\ 183J, ho transhjrred it to 
John Henry Parker for a nominsil consideration in 
185(). Besides being the author of several works, 
he saw a large number of county histories through 
the press. Master of the Sttitioncrs’ Company in 
1850, and heldjn high esteem as a man and an anti- 
quary, he died* at Ealing on October 19. h, 18(53. 
His eldest son, John Gough Nichols, was also born 
in Red Lion Passage, on May 22nd, 180(5. He was 
sent to a scliool at Islington, where Benjamin 
Disraeli was a scdiolar, and his education was com- 
pleted at the Mercliapt. Taylors’ School, which he 
left in 1824 for his father’s counting-house. From 
an eaily age he kept antiquarian journ.'ils and 
assisted his grandfather in the preparation of his 
work The Progresses of James wliich he completed 
two years after John Nichols’s death. Ill-health 
compelled him to retire from the editorship of The 
Oentleman's Magazine^ but he still pursued his fa- 
vourite subject, and fi long list of works stands to his 
credit. He died at Holm wood on November 14th, 
1873, the third, and not the Ic.^st, of a family whose 
hereditary interest in the same line of study is 
remarkable. ^ 


HicliolB, John, printer and antiquary, was 
born in London on February 2nd, 1745. Originally 
intended for the Navy, he was apprenticed to 
William Bowyer, a learned printer and graduate of 
Cambridge, who took him into {inrtnership in 176(5. 
Bowyer died in 1777, leaving Nichols the residue of 
his personal estate. In 1778 Nichols joined David 
Henry in the management of The GentUman's 
Ma^(izine, and from 1792 was solely responsible for 


Nicholson, John, brigadier-general, was born 
in DuiJin on December lltb, 1821, and educated 
privately and at Dungannon College. In 18:59 lie 
entered the service of the East India Company, arul 
took part in the defence of Gliazni (1841) and wa.s 
afterwards conveyed a prisoner to Kai>ul. (^n the 
rescue of the captives Nicholson returned to India, 
and was present €at the battle of Ferozeshah (1845). 
After the conclusion of the Sutlej campaign he was 
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appointed assistant to the Kesident at Lahore (1840)* 
was engaged in the second Sikh war, and later 
(1849) was Deputy -Commissioner of the Punjab. 
In the Mutiny (1857) he suggested and helped to 
organise the famous movable column, and dealt 
with great success with the suspected Sepoy regi- 
ments. At Trirnmu Ghaut and Nnjafgarh he 
annihihited rebel forces, and led the first column, 
as brigadier-general, at the siege of Delhi, where 
he was mortally wounded and died on September 
23rd, 1857. 

XTicias, a distinguished Athenian war minister 
and genera). He was a supporter of Pericles and 
afterwards the op[»onent of Cleon and Alcibiades. 
He succeeded in patching up a peace in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war (121 Ji.rj.), but hostilities were soon 
resumed. Nicias opposed the exjxjdition to Sicily 
in 415, but when it was agreed upon he accepted 
t he command witli Alcibiades and Zarnachus. On 
the detith of Alcibiades, Nicias became practically 
sole general, and in 414 was on the ])oint of captur- 
ing Syracuse when the Spartan Gylippus came to 
the rescue, witli the result that, though Demos- 
1 henes brought reinforcements, t he Athenians w^ere 
utterly defeated. Nicias's blunders drove them to 
surrender, whcrcufion Nicias and Demosthenes 
were put to death by the Syracu.sans (414). 

Nickel, a white metal, with s 5 mbol Ni. and 
atomic weight. 5S, discovennl by Axel Fredrik 
Cronstedt, the Swedish chemist, in 1751. The ores 
are widely distributed, and are found in com])ound 
with other minerals, important varieties being the 
kupfernickcl (arsenide of nickel) of Norway and 
elsewhere, and the garnierite (hydrosilic<ate of 
magnesia, and nickel) of New (Jaledoniaand certsiin 
States of the American rnion. Its malleability, 
tenacity, and ductility can l>c enhanced by the 
tiddition of a small |K'rcentagc of magiujsiuin, in 
which condition it has become l.argely emjdoyed 
in industrial processes. With copper and zinc it 
makes alloys of German silver and “ white metal,” 
and in this respect is extensively used in the coin- 
age of the cheap moneys of severiil (■ontinental 
Slates. It is of great service, too, as a jdating of 
other metals, giving them an attractive appearance 
and ju’eventing rust. It was di.seovere<l in ISSSthat 
the addition of a small percentage of nickel to 
steel greatly increases its hardness and tenacity; 
and this fact was at once taken advantage of for 
the making of ship’s armour. 'I’lie plates offer, 
roughly speaking, about 2d per cent, greater pro- 
tection than the best simjde steel plates of the 
same thickness, and they have since been very 
irenerally ado}>t.ed as the materials for the thinner 
armour, and for the protective decks of inen-of- 
war. They arc further hardened and toughened by 
various processes, among which those of Harvey 
iuid Tressider are the most successful. 

Nicobav Islands, a group of nineteen islands 
(seven uninhabited) in the Kay of Bengal, 91 miles 
N.W. of Sumatra. They cover an area of square 
miles. They arc divided into three sections~the 
Southern (chief isle. Great Nicobar), Central (chief 
isles, Camortaaud Naucowry), and Northern (chief 


isles, Car Nicobar). The people belong to the Malay 
race. The dense forests yield teak, plantains, and 
cocoanuts, but the climate is detrimental to Euro- 
peans. The islands were occupied by Great Britain 
to put an end to the x>iracy in which the natives 
indulged in the local seas. They are administered 
from Port Blair in the Andamans, south of which 
they lie. Pop. (1901), 6,310. 

Nioolf Erskine, genre painter, was born at 
Leith, Scotland, on July 3rd, 1825. After several 
years spent in business he studied art at the 
Trustees* Academy, Edinburgh, under Sir William 
Allan and Thomas lluncan. He lived in Edinburgh 
for some years, making a bare living by portrait 
painting and teaching drawing. A visit to Dublin 
in 1849, where lie lived three or four years, decided 
his choice of subject, and in 1859 he painted his 
well-known picture of “Donnybrook Fair.” In 
1862 he .‘jcttled in London, and in 1866 was elected 
an Assoftiate of the Koyal Academy ; he was also a 
member of the Boyal Scottish Academy. During 
these four years he painted many pictures, of which 
“Renewal of the Lease Refused,” 1863, “W'aiting 
for the Train,” 1864, and “ A Deputation,” 1865, 
may be mentioned. His other pictures include 
“ Outward Bound,” “ Homeward Bound,” “ The 
Trio,” “ Blarney,” “A Country Booking-Office,” 1867, 
“A Disputed Boundary,” lH(i9, “ The Sabbath Day,” 
1875, and “ Interviewing their Member,” 1879. In 
1885 he retired from the Academy through ill-health, 
and died on March 8th, 1904. Excellent in drawing 
and colour and admirably composed, his pictures of 
Irish humorous incident are inimitable. 

Nicolai> CrmisToriT FRiKDBicif, bookseller 
and author, was born in Berlin on Marcli 18th, 
1733. He was still a young man when he acquired 
(1756) some reputation for his criticisms on Ger- 
man literature. He assisted, in co-operation with 
Moses Mendelssohn and Lessing, to reform the 
national taste. The first volume of his greatest 
critical work, Allf/cmeine dcutsche JJibliotJiek, 
appeared in ]76."», and was succeeded by 105 more 
volumes. Ho underrated Goethe and attacked 
Kant, and lost influence owing to his un.sympathetic 
attitude to the new spirit that had begun to stir 
letters in the leatling countries of Europe. He 
died in Berlin on January 8th, 1811. 

Nicolai, Otto, composer, was born on June 
9tli, 1810, at Konigsberg, East Prussia. He ran 
away from an unhapf)y home at the age of sixteen, 
finding a friend in Justizrath Adler, of Stargard, 
who sent him to study music in Berlin. Being 
appointed organist of the chapel of tlie Prussian 
Eml)assy in Rome, he pursued his musical education 
t here. I n 1 837 he was made Capellmeister in Vienna , 
but returned to Rome the following year, and there 
composed several operas. He became first Capell- 
raeister of the Court Opera in Vienna in 1841, when 
he established Philharmonic Concerts for the 
special purpose of performing Beethoven’s Sym- 
phonies. In 1847 he was made Court Capellmeister 
in Berlin. His best-known opera, The Merry Wives 
of Windsor^ was produced there on March 9tb, 1849, 
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but he did not lonp enjoy his greatest success, as he 
died on the following 11th May. 

ITicolas, St., Bishop of Myra, in Lycia, 
flourished towards the end of the fourth Christian 
century. He was famed for his charity. He 
became the patron saint of Kussia and of the Dom- 
inican Order, and also of virgins and sailors. In a 
general sense he is the patron saint of children 
(more particularly of boys, as St. Catherine was of 
girls), and as Santa Claus — a corruption of Sankt 
Nikolaus— is the object, in all Christian countries, 
of eager juvenile regard every Christmas Eve. But 
his own day is December G, and originally — in 
Germany at least — it was the evening of December 
.'ith and not of December 24th that was chosen for 
the distribution of gifts. “ Clerks of St. Nicholas ” 
became a synonym for robbers, not because tlie 
saint had any sympathy with crime, but either be- 
cause (according to one tradition) he induced a 
company of thieves to restore their booty, or because 
his aid was so often invoked against rogues that 
they were ironicfilly dubbed his “ clerks.” 

Nicolas, Sir Nicholas Harris, antiquary, 
was horn at Dartmouth, Cornwall, England, on 
March 10th, 1790. He became a lieutenant in the 
Navy at the early age of sixteen, but being unable, 
after the pejice, to obtain employment in the ser- 
vice, he was called to the Bar in 1825, but limited 
Ids practice to peerage claims before the House of 
Lords. Turning his attention to genealogy and 
otlier branches of arclucological research, he became 
F.S.A. in 1824, but withdrew from the society four 
years later on the ground tluit it refused to j)ut its 
house in order. To his caustic criticism of the 
llccord Commission was due the Select C(»mmitte(5 
of inquiry (183G), and at a later date (1H4G) ho 
demanded a reform in the management of the 
British Museum library. He died at (-ape Cure, 
a suburb of Boulogne, Franct;, on August 3rd, 1848. 
In 1881 he was created Knight of the Guolj)hs of 
Hanover, and in 1832 he became Chancellor of the 
Order of St. Michael and St. George, and, in 1840, 
was promoted to the status of Grand Cross. He is 
chiefly remembered for numcroJis le.Mrnod works, 
among which may be noted his edition of Lord 
Nelson’s Litters and Jtci^ateJies (1844-G), his un- 
completed History of the Iloyal Nary (1817), and 
his History of the Orders of Knighthood of the 
Jiritish Empire and of the (tuelj)hs of Hanover 
(1841-2). He was also a distinguished inventor, 
and made several improvements in telegraphy and 
in marine signalling. 

Nicollf Robert, poet, vras bornon January 7th, 
1814, at Auchtergaven, Terthshire, ScotlarKl. Owing 
to the poverty of his parents, he received but an 
imperfect education, thoujjh he read all the hooks he 
could find. At the age oi^sixteen he was apprenticed 
to a grocer and wine merchant at Perth, but ill- 
health caused him to give up business. He pro- 
ceeded to Edinburgh, where he occasionally contri- 
h\kX,e6.io Johnstone's (afterwards Tail" s') MayazinCy in 
which appeared his first tale, “ II Zingsiro.” He next 
opened a circulating library in Dundee, which was 
unsuccessful. In 1835 bis poems were published 


by Tait of Edinburgh, and had more of a commer- 
cial than of a literary success. In 183G he became 
editor of the Leeds Times at a salary of £100 a 
year. In consequence of his arduous and success- 
ful exertions on behalf of Sir William Molesworth 
in the General Election of 1837, his health com- 
pletely broke down. He returned to Scotland and 
died at Laverock Bank, near Edinburgh, on Decem- 
ber 7tli, 1837. Though certainly not in the first 
rank of poets, Nicoll still takes a high place. 
His poems in the Scottish dialect are much 
superior to those in literary English. 

Nicol's Prism, an instrument for polarising 
light, or for analysing it when polarised. It is 
made by cutting a piece of Iceland spar in a parti- 
cular diagonal plane and after polishing the cut 
surfaces sticking the two halves together Jigain by 
means of Canada bjilsam. The (Canada balsam has 
such an index of refract ion that the ordinary ray is 
totjilly reflected, and only the extraordinary ray 
passes through the prism. The prism was first de- 
scribed in 1828 by its inventor, William Nicol of 
Edinburgh (d. 18.51), after wdioinit was named, the 
name being often also applied to the improved 
varieties as well. 

Nicosia, or Levcosia, capital of Cyprus, 
situated towjirds the centre of the northern half of 
the island, which lies in the easternmost basin of 
tlie Mediterranean. 'J’Ihj chief Imildings are the 
fine cathedral of St. Sophia, and the chureJi of St. 
Catherine, a beautiful example of Southern (Jothic 
(both now used as mosques), the church of St. 
Nicolas of the English (now a granary), built for 
the Knights of St. ’I'homas of Acre, the residence of 
th(‘ High (’oinmissioner, and the Cyprus Mus.'uim 
of Archaeology. ’J’he labours of antiquaries havtj 
yielded important discoveries, espc' dally south-west 
of the town, wliere, a mile tiw.uy, has beo'. ex])lorr' ! 
a Bronze-Age cemetery. Of the Venetian }»eriod 
the only remains are the walls and a gateway. Tlio 
industries comprise tanning anrl silk and cotton 
wejiving. Nicosia is a Greek archbishopric. 1*0] ». 
(1901), 14,752. 

Nicot, Jkax, Lord of Villcrnain, difdomatist. 
was horn, the son of a notary, at Nimes, Frantic*, in 
1.530, and, after studying in Paris, became attacdied 
to the court of Henry Jl. When he; was French 
ambassador at Lisbon in l;5r»0, h(^ sent to (’atlierino 
decM(?dici, queen of Francis II., a species of the- 
tobacco plant. According to jiuotlKT aceoiirjt, 
however, ho brought it hack with him from 
Bordeaux, when; hi; had obtainisl it from a Flemish 
teacher. In any case, as its introducer the ]ilanl 
was named after him Nirotiana. Nicot published 
IHsioria Franeornm in 1,5GG, and was the compiler 
of the first French dictionary, Tresor dv la langve 
Franf^aisCy although it was not issued till six years 
after liis death, which occurred in Pcaris on 
May 5th, IGOr,. 

Nicotine (C,oHi*Nj), a poisonous alkaloidal 
substance occurring in the leaves of the tobacco 
plant, from which source it may he obt/tined. It 
is a colourless oily liquid, soluble in most organic 
solvents and in water, which it readily absorbs 
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from the ntniospherc. It turns brown on exposure 
to the i'lir, and decomposes if boiled. It acts on 
polarised li^ht, being lu^vorotatory. It pos.sessc.s 
Si burning taste, and is very poisonous. The pre- 
sence of nicotine in tobacco smoke has been asserted 
and denied by different chemists. Its constitution 
is given by the formula CgH^N. CgHjoN, ?.c*.,it 
is hexahydro-dipyridyl. 

Xfiabulir, Bahtiiom> Gioouge, Idslorian of 
sincient Home and classical scholar, was born Jit 
Copenhagen on August 27th, 1776, while his 
father, Kaiisten Niehuhk (1733-1815), a distin- 
Igiiislied German engineer and traveller, was in the 
Danish service ; but in his second year he was taken 
to Ditraarsh, in Ilolsteiii. After acquiring some 
knowledge of commerce at Hamburg (1793), and 
4<tudying law at Kiel (1791-6), he went, in 1798, to 
Edinburgh to study natural sci(mce for a year and 
Si half, and then, after travelling in England for 
half a year, he obtained high linancial appoint- 
ments in Co])enh,'igen. In 1806 he entered the 
Prussiun Service, and took an active part, under 
Stein, in the re-establishment of l*russian affairs. 
In 1810 he lectured on Konian history in the new 
university of Berlin, .'ind in th<‘ two succeeding 
years published the first two volumes of his Uomun 
iiistory. 'J’liesc he recast from 1827 to 1830. The 
third volume he left unfinislied. In 1816 he bc- 
canui Prussian ambassador at the Papal court, and 
from 1823 he seUlctl at. Bonn, where he died on 
January 2nd, 183]. The most important of his 
many eontrihutions to classical scholarship are his 
4lis<aivtu'y in Verona of the Inditntmu of Gains 
(1816), and his edition of unedited fragments of 
the works of Cicero and of Livy (1820), 

Niederwaldf the south-western extremity of 
the 'J'auiius mountain range in Hes.se Nassau, 
OtMinany, on the rigl\t bank of the Khinc, opposite 
Bingen. Its highest inunt i.s 1150 feet above the 
seji, or 900 fetd abovt' the level of the river. Near 
the summit was unveiled, on September 28th, 1883, 
tlie national monumont erected to commemorate 
ihe victories of I lie Franco-German campaign of 
1870-1. On an immense pedestal adorned with 
reliefs and allegorical figures stands the bronze 
statue of Germania. The work was designed by 
Johannes Schilling of Dresden. The monument is 
usually readied hy mountain railway from Kiidcs- 
beim, noted for its llhine wine. 

Niel, ADonniE, marshal, was born at Muret, 
dejiartinent of Haute-Garoniie, France, on October 
‘1th, 1802. He became lieutenant of Engineers in 
1827 and captain in 1833. He was made chief of 
battalion in recognition of his services in the tak- 
ing of Constantine, in Algeria. During the siege of 
Koine he served as chief of staff under General 
Vaillant, and after the fall of llio city, in 1849, he 
was charged to restore tlie keys to I’ius JX., then a 
refugee at Gacta. On July 13th, 1849, he was pro- 
moted brigadier-general, and on his return to Paris 
assumed the direction of Engineers at the Ministry 
of War. In 18,51 he became a member of the 
Committee of Fortification and in 1852 of the 
Council of State. As general of division he 


commanded the Engineers in the expedition to the 
Baltic (1854) and directed the attack on Bomarsund. 
Ill the same year he proceeded to the Crimea, where 
he greatly distinguished himself, and was made 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour. In the 
Italian war of 1859 he commanded the 4th Army 
Corp.s, and shared with Macmahon the victories at 
Magenta and Solfcrino. Next day (June 25th) the 
Emperor created him marshal. In 1867 he suc- 
ceeded Randoii ns Minister of War, and died in 
Paris on August 13th, 1869. His fame now chiefly 
survives in the beautiful yellow rose which was 
named after him. 

Niello, a kind of damascening invented by the 
Homans and revived in Italy in the 15th century. 
The process has a large vogue in Russia, where the 
best examples arc now produced. A design is 
engraved or chased in metal or other material and 
filled in with an alloy of silver, copper, lead, 
sulphur, and borax. One of the greatest prac- 
titioners, Firiiguerra of Florence, used to take 
proofs of his incised designs before they were filled 
in, a practice which is said to have given the first 
liint of the art of line-engraving. The word comes 
from the Italian niello, which is from nigellus, 
“ dark,*’ a diminutive of nlgcr, “ black.” 

Niepce (pron. Nee-epps), Joseph Nic1St»hore, 
physician, and the inventor of photography, was 
l)orn at Clialon-sur-Saonc, France, on March 7tl), 
1765. He entered the army in 1792 and attained 
the rank of lieutenant, but was forced to re.sign 
owing to bad health and i»oor sight. In 1K)1 he 
devoted himself to scientific research. In 1811 he 
perfected the manufacture of p.astel, and shortly 
afterwards became interested in lithography, then 
a recent invention, but being unable to obtain the 
stones, tried the use of tin. In 1813 he conceived 
the idea of making the drawing by the aid of light. 
In 1822 he obtained on the sheets of tin and with 
the aid of a bituminous varnish, succe.ssfiil repro- 
ductions of engravings. In 1824 he completed his 
invention and w'as able to reproduce images on the 
sheets of prepared tin, which he replaced later by 
copper and finally by silver plate. In 1829 he 
entered into an agreement with Daguerre “ to co- 
operate in the perfecting of the discovery invented 
by M. Niepce and improved by M. Dtaguerre.’* The 
agreement, which states that Niepce brought his 
invention and Daguerre “ a new combinfition of the 
dark room,” leaves no doubt as to their titles to the 
discovery of photograpliy. He died unknown and 
poor at Gras, near Chalon-sur-Saone, on July 3rd, 
1833. 

Nietssche, Friedrich Wilhelm, German 
philosopher, was born at Rocken, Saxony, on 
October 15tb, 1844. He studied at Bonn and 
Leipzig, where his treatises on Theognis and the 
Origin of Taagedy won him distinction. In 1869, 
while still an undergraduate, he was appointed 
assistant-professor of Clas.<ical Philology in the 
University of Basel, and soon became full pro- 
fessor, but retired in 1876 on account of ill- 
health. From 187$ he began, in a long series of 
philosophical works, an attack on reUgion and all 
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moral law, which he denounced as a remnant of are Bammaku (where it lirst becomes navigable), 

Christian superstition. His writings must be con- Segu, Sansanding, Kabivra (the \n\rt of Tirn- 

sidered in relation to his life and his morbidly buktu), Gogo, Say (Heinrich Bartii’s southernmost 

emotional and nervous temperament. In spite of point), Bussa (where Mungo Bark perished in 

their want of method, and what some might deem ISOii), llab\)a, Lokoja, and Asalia. The total area 

chaos, his writings are nevertheless conspicuous for drained by the Niger is variously estimated at from 

their vigour and epigrammatic brilliance. His 584,000 to l,000,()0l) sqiuire miles. Politically, 

attitude was that of revolt against whatever is France controls the upper and middle st.‘ctions of 

established, and his “overman’* is the incarnation the river, and Great Britain the lower stretch as 

of lawlessness and brute force. He was much far as Ilo. 

influenced by Schopenhauer and Naturalism. After 

spending ten years at various health resorts, he Nigeria, a- British Protectorate in West Central 
became hopelessly insane towards the end of 1888, Africa, bounded on the N. by the French Military 

and lie died oh August 2Gth, 1000, His writings Territories (roughly 1*4" N.), including the shore 

include 7'hc Birth of Tragedy from the Spirit of of Lake Tchad south of Barua, on the E, and S.E. 

Music (1S72) ; Titus spake Zarathustra (1883-4); by Kamerun (German), on the S. by the Gulf of 

The (icTusalogyif Morals The Cam of Wagner Guinea, and on the W. by Dahomey (French). It 

(1888); and The Twilight of the Idols (1888). covers an area of 310,0(X) square miles. It com- 

prises Northern Nigeria (258,000 square miles, 

Nidvre, central department of Franco, divided among Sokoto, Kano, Borgu, Ilorin, Boriiu, 

bounded on the N. by Yonne, on the N.E. by Cote Yola, Nupe and ten other provinces), iSouthern 

<l’Or, on the S.E. by Sa6ne-et- Loire, on the S. by Nigeria, formerly called the Oil Hi vers Protectorate 

Allier, on the W. by Cher.andonthcN.W. by Ijoiret. (51,500 sq. m.), and Lagos. The country rises 

It, was forine^l out of the old province of Nivernais veiy griidiially from the pestilential coast region to 

and part of the Orl6anais, and has an area of 2,(>;V.) the hilly interior where, in the province of Ikiuchi, 

sfpiare miles. It is hilly in the east, where the an elevation of 0,000 feet i.s reached. The jirim-ipul 

highest point is Mont Pr6neley (2,790 feet), a peak rivers arc the Niger, with its many aflluents and 

of the beoch-and-chestnut-clad Morvan. Tlie deltaic months, and the Benue, the chief frihuiary 

Loire cuts acro.ss the south-west, and other rivers of the Niger, rhe flora is particularly valuable, and 

arc the Ni6vre, Yonne, and Cure. The livestock embraces the oiUpalrn, banana, yam, ruhber.shea- 

is very considerable, and the chief crops are wheat, butter [Bassia Tarhli), locust-tna*, gainbier, and 

oats, barley, potatoes, and beet. Grapes are culti- tamarind, while among crops raiseo arc millet, 

vated for Paris and a large quantity of wine is maize, w’hcat, cas.'^avu, rice, peas and V>eanH, sweet 

made. Tlie leading industries are coal and iron, potatixis, ami ground nuts. Cotton ami indigo are 

ainl the inanufactnres include paper, pottery, glass. also cultivated. The coast natives are mostly 

tiles, chemicals, textiles, leather, besidc^s 
breweries and oil-works. The abundant 
forests furnish charcojil, firewood, and 
timber. The principal mineral springs 
are those of Pongiies (chalybeate) and 
St. Honorfi (sulphurous). Nevers is the 
capital. Pop. (1901), 319,506. 

Niger, next to the Nile and Congo, 
tlie largest and most important river in 
Africa. It rises in 9° 5' N. and 10® 40' W., 
in the Mandingo country. Its course is 
mainly north-easterly as far as Timbuktu, 
when it strikes eastwards and then bends 
to the south-east as far as Lokoju, where 
It flows in a southerly direction and 
enters the Bight of Benin by several 
mouths, after a total run from its source 
to the Nun, the principal outlet, of 2,(>CK) 
miles. It bears various names in variou.'* 
stretches. The young stream is called 
the Tembi, then it becomes the Joliba, 
past Timbuktu it is known as Mayo 
Balleo, and lower down it is the Isa 
Kwara, or Quorra. The Delta begins 
about 100 miles from the sea. There are 
innumerable tributaries, but the only 
affluent of first-rate importance is the 
Benue, which enters it on the left about 
250 miles from the Atlantic. Tlie prin- 
cipal placet of interest on its banks 
153— N.E. 
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ne^^roes, some of whom were until recently given 
to cannibalism and fetish or ju-ju ” rites, while in 
the interior are met with blends in various degrees 
of Arab and negro, the most important race ^ing 
the llausas, styled, for their enterprise and 
industry, the “ Parsees of West Africa.” Trade is 
extensively carried on in many of the vegetable 
products named, and, besides, in ivory, hides, 
mahogany, capsicums, kola-nuts and plants of 
medicinal consequence. Salt and soda deposits 
are found in Bornu, tin occurs in Bauchi, and 
silver in Muri and Orufu. The principal towns are 
Wurnu, the capital (pop. ^),000), Kano (the most 
imiK)rtant emporium in Northern Nigeria), Yakoba 
(50,000), Yola, Bida, Ilorin, Asjiba, Onitsha, Lokoja, 
Egga, iiabba, Bussa, Loko, and Ibi. The trading 
posts on the coast are, on the cast, Old Calabar, or 
Duke 'J'own (40,000), Opobo, Bonny, New Calabar, 
and Brass, and on the west, Warri, Biirutti, iSapcle, 
and Benin. Although commerce had long been 
carried on between Liverpool and other British 
ports and the coast, it w:us not till the last quarter 
of the 10th century that political claims were 
asserted. In 1H70 the United African Company 
(enlargCMl in 1882 to the National African Compsiny), 
which had been formed to develop the country, 
secured in 1884 trefities with several native chiefs, 
besides buying out Krencli interests in tlie lower 
Nig«?r, wlierc (ireat Britain was now sole and })ara- 
mount. Ill 18815 the Corn jiany received a charter 
as th(! Itoyal Niger Company, with power to 
administer the country from the Guinea coast to 
iSahara. Tlie of the coast that had not 

boon (!ontrolled by the Company became (1893) the 
Niger (!oast Protectorate nnd passed under con- 
sular jurisdiction. By 1900 the interests under- 
taken by the Company had grown too vast and 
complicated, nnd its administration (liavlng regard 
to foreign relations) too responsible to be longer 
entrusted to a private concern, and its rights were 
transferred in that year (January 1) to tlie British 
Crown. 'J’he administrative headquarters of 
Northern Nigeria arc at Zungeru, those of Southern 
Nigeria at Calabar. In 1900 the administration of 
Southern Nigeria was placed under that of Lagos, 
the name of this colony being altered to that of 
the Colony of Southern Nigeria. Pop. (1901), 
25,(KX),00(). 

ITight-Keron, a bird of the cosmopolitan 
genus Nycticorax, with nine species closely allied 
to the Heron, which it resembles in habit. The 
C’ommon Night-Heron (.V. griseitt), which breeds 
in the south of Europe, has of late years visited 
Great Britain. It is about two feet long, with 
bluish-grey plumage ; a black patch runs from the 
crown to the middle of the back. 

ITightinffalei a bird of the Passerine genus 
Daulias of tne Thrush family, with two species 
from Kuro|Te, Western Asia, and North Africa. The 
Common Nightingale {D, luscinia) is nearly seven 
inches long ; the plumage is alike in both sexes— 
rich chestnut-brown above, with a rufous tinge on 
the tail, gpreyish-white beneath, deepening in hue 
on the breast. These birds visit England, arriving 
about the middle of April, the males coming first 


by some days, and numbers are then taken by the 
bird-catchers. Birds captured thus do better in 
confinement than those trapped after pairing. 
Nightingales are locally distributed during their 
stay, chiefly in the south and east, a few ranging to 
the west, and to Glamorganshire and Brecknock- 
shire, but they do not visit Scotland or Ireland. 
They frequent groves, small shady copses, woods, 
quiet gardens, and thick hedgerows, and feed on 
worms, insects, and insect larvae. The nest is made 
in a hollow in the ground, or in a low fork in a 
thick bush, and the eggs — olive-green in colour — 
are generally five in number. The song of the 
nightingale, which has been famous from the 
earliest times, and celebrated by poets of almost 





every land, is the love-song of the male and ceases 
wlien incubation is over. The Thrush-Nightingale 
{IK jfhilomcla), a Continental species, is slightly 
larger, and lias the breast spotted. 

Nightingale, Flobenck. philanthropist, was 
born at Florence (hence her Christian name) on 
May 15th, 1820. Turning her attention early in 
life to existing means and institutions for the 
relief of human suffering, she not only visited the 
chief hospitals in Europe, but was also trained as a 
nurse by the Protestant Sisters of Mercy at Kaisers- 
werth. On her return to London she reformed the 
Governesses’ Sanatorium in Harley Street. When 
tlie Crimean War broke out (1854), her offer to 
organise and superintend the nursing staff and 
department was accepted, and her devotion and 
example alleviated much suffering and saved 
innumerable lives. After the war she was presented 
with a testimonial of £50,000, which she expended 
on the founding of the Nightingale Home for 
the Traimng of Nurses. In later years she was 
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frequently invited to advise on the subject of the 
sanitary conditions of the army and military 
hospitals, and matters of general public health. 
In 1858 she published her Nates on Nursing^ and 
next year on Hospitals. In 1 8(13 the report 
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of the Commission on the sanitary state of tljo 
army in India contained valuable coimneiits from 
her pen. Her Notes on Lying-in Institutions 
appeared in 1871, and in 1873, in Life or Heath 
in India, she returned to a subject that had 
already deeply occupied her thoughts. She has 
the Order of the Royal Red Cross, and is a Lady 
of Grace of the Order of the Hospital of St. John 
of Jerusalem. 

Niglltsliadey the popular name of the English 
species of Solanum, tlie Woody Nightslnade, and of 
the allied Atropa hdladonna, the Deadly Night- 
shjide. This latter is an erect, stout-branched, 
herbaceous plant, with large, ovate leaves, drooping, 
bell-shaped, luridly brownish-purple flowers, and 
black cherry-like fruits with a persistent green 
calyx. Its deadly narcotic properties are clncfly 
in the roots and leaves. [Atropine.] 

Vihilism, in Russia, orgiinised opposition to 
the established order of society and government. 
The term, of course, also embraces the principles 
and methods adopted by various secret revolutionary 
societies in Russia, some of which, however, 
have left the purely destructive position and 
become democratic and socialistic rather than 
merely anarchical. The more violent Nihilists or 
“ terrorists ** aim at upsetting the present system 
by mysterious and appalling outrages^ such as the 
assassination of the Czar Alexander 11. (1881). 
The term originally implied only negation of the 


principles generally accepted by society in Russia. 
In metaphysics, scepticism carried as far as the 
assertion that nothing really exists, has been called 
Nihilism. 

Niigata, a seaport on the west coast of the 
island of Hondo, Japan, at the mouth of the 
Shinano, 160 miles N.N.W. of Tokyo. The town is 
well laid out, many of the streets being bordered 
with canals. The chief buildings are the college, 
hospital, arsenal, and barracks. The manufactures 
include woollens, cottons, and lacquer. The exports 
are mostly to home ports, and consist largely of 
petroleum (from wells in the vicinity of the town), 
tea, silk, and silkworms’ eggs. Although opened to 
foreign trade in 1851), the harbour is defective 
(mainly in consequence of a bar), and commerce on 
the grand scale scarcely exists. Niigata is the 
capital of the province of Echigo, which is noted for 
its apples and melons. Pop. (11)00), 64,760. 

Nijni-Novgorod, capital of the government of 
the same name, central Russia, at the junction of 
the Oka with the Volga. It is divided into an upper 
town situated on liilly ground, where the Hth- 
ociil iiry Kremlin or citadel sttinds, and a lower 
town lai«l out along the rivers’ banks. In the cathe- 
dral of the monastery of the Annunciation is a 
portrait of the Virgin, traditionally believed to 
have been painted in 903. The town is famous for 
its fair, which lasts from the middle of July to 
September, attracts traders from all parts of 
Europe and Asia, and is still, though siu>wing 
symptoms of decline, the greatest in tlio world, the 
business done averaging £2l),()()0,0()(). The fair (for 
which exceptional facilities in the way of ware- 
houses and booths have bi^en provided) was trans- 
ferred hither from Makariev in 1817, and may bo 
said to date the prosperity of the town. J’op., 
95,124, increased six or seven times during the lair. 
The government of Ni,;ni-No\t.ouoj) has an area of 
19,797 s(piare miles, is watered mainly hy the 
Volga, Oka, and Vetluga, and is for the most i)art. a 
level tract. Agriculture and live stock are the 
leading industries, the principal crops being wheat, 
oats, rye, flax, and hemp. The forests are consider- 
able, and the minends include iron, alabaster, lime- 
stone, sand, and fJiosphoritcs. The manufactures 
comprise iron goods, machinery, pott(^ry, and 
leather, besides shipbuilding, saw mills, and 
distilleries. Pop., 1 ,600,304. 

Nikolaieff, seaport, in the government of 
Kherson, Russia, at the head of the estuary of the 
Bug, here joine(l by the Ingul, about 40 miles from 
the Black Sea. It is the chief naval station of the 
Black ScYi, and strongly fortified. Among the prin- 
cipal buildings are the naval school, observatory, 
and arsenal. Tiic manufactures include flour, 
tobacco, soap, vinegar, and agricultural implements, 
and there are also iron works, engineering shops, 
and sawmills. Though the imports are small, the 
export trade, especially of grain, is very large. The 
port is kept open throughout the winter by an ice- 
breaker. Pop., 92,060. 

Nile, the greatest andi most famous river of 
Africa, its course extending, from south to north, 
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over more than half the entire leni;(th of the con- 
tinent. Its headwater is the Kagera, or Alexandra 
Nile, a stream rising near the north-eastern ex- 
tremity of Lake Tang.anyika and flowing into 
Victoria Nyanza (3,000 feet above the sea). After 
leaving this lake as the Somerset or Victoria Nile, 
it pours over the Kii)on Falls, passes through the 
two small lakes Gita and Kioja, descends the 
Murchison Falls and enters the north-ejistern end 
of Albert Nyanza. This lake is fed liy the Semliki 

from Albert 
Edward Nyanssi, 
and this river is 
thus n second- 
ary headwater 
of the Nile. The 
river emerges 
from Albert 
Nyanza as the 
llahr el Jebcl 
and flows 
through the 
swampy levels 
of tiu* Eastern 
Soudan, past 
Dulile, Gondo- 
koro, and liudo 
fill, in 7“ 30' N., 
il parts into two 
branches, the 
right., the Bahr 
el Zeraf, holding 
t o the north, the 
hd't, still called 
Uahr cl Jebel, 
bending to the.* 
w e s i w .a r 
sliglitly, to re- 
ceive the w^.'ders 
of the Bahr cl 
Gliazal. The 
streams re-unito 
as the Bahr el 
Abiad, or White 
Nile, which, not 
far above F.a- 
slioda, receives 
t lie Sobat from 
the Galla coun- 
try. At Kliar- 
foum tlie Nile 
IS joined from the south-east by the Bahr cl 
Azrak, or Illue Nile, which rises in Lake Tzana, 
in Abyssinia. AViovc Berber the last tributary, 
th(< At barn, or Black Nile, also from Abyssinia, 
falls into the main river. Between Khar- 
toum and Assouan navigation is perilous if not 
impracticable, owing to the cataracts, six in 
number, which obstruct the stream at various 
points. After it leaves Assouan the river pursues 
a northerly direction, past Thebes, Siut, Memphis, 
and Cairo, to the great Delta through which it 
discharges itself into the Mediterranean, the chief 
cliannels issuing at Kosetta (in the west) and 
Damictta (in the east). The entire length of the 
Nile is estimated at from 3,500 to 4,000 miles. 


From Berber it flows through a valley which is 
almost rainless, but much of which is fertilised by 
the yearly inundations of the river. The river begins 
to rise at Gondokoro in April, at Khartoum in 
May, and is at its height in September. Tn the 
Delta and at Zifta, Sint, and Assouan irrigation 
works have been constructed which have had 
a marked effect in enhancing the fertility of the 
valley of “the river of Egypt.” The White, 
Blue, and Black sections derive their names from 
the colour of the sediment wdiich each bears. It 
is the blfick sediment brought down by the Atbnra 
th.at enriches the Delta so much. The sudd, 
a kind of floating peat, or accumulated vegetable 
dtibriity which clogs the river, especially in the 
Eastern Soudan, and seriou.sly impedes n.'ivigation, 
has been removed in many pLaccs with notable 
advantage. 

Nilometer, n. measure or g.auge of the rise of 
the water of the Nile. In ancient times ihen- 
would .seem to have 
b(;en sevend of sucli 
river gauges stationed 
at Memphis and other 
parts of the stream, hut 
the best known is that 
in the island of lioda, 
off Old Cairo. This 
consisted of a marble 
column erected in a 
well which communi- 
cated, by me.aiis of a 
canal, with the river. 

The ].)illar was dividtMl 
into cubits (= 
inches each), and ac- 
cording to the height, 
njached the Nile w.ms 
good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent. A Nile of is 
cubits was regarded a.'< 
a poor flood, of 20 as 
good, of 22 as full, and 
of 2-1 or upwards as destructive. sf» that both 
extremes foreboded disaster. The Nilometer at 
Boila was built about 850. 

Nilsson, CniiiSTiNK, singer, was born at 
Vederslof, Smaland, Sweden, on August 23rd, 
1843. Her father was a peasant farmer, whose 
family his little girl, by her beautiful voice and 
musical gifts, was able to help by singing and 
playing the violin at village festivals. The 
governor of Ljnngby sent her, at the age of 14. 
first to Adelaide Valerius (afterwards Baroness 
Leuhuscn), and then to Professor Franz Berwald at 
Stockholm, under both of whom she made a great 
advance. At a later date she went to Paris to 
stmly under AVartel, and made her debut at the 
Thfiatre Lyrique in 18(54 as Violetta in La Traviata, 
her performance evoking much enthusiasm. She 
made her first appearance in London at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre in 18(57, and from that year 
onwards her success in all countries was complete, 
not only in opera, but in oratorio and concert also. 
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During several seasons she wasjpWwu donna in the 
Royal Italian Opera at Drnry Lane or Covent 
Garden. Her most admired were Marguerite, 
Elsa, and'”Mignon. In 1872 she married M. 
Auguste Kouzaud (d. 1882), and in 18S7 the Comte 
de Miranda (d. 1902), when she retired from her 
profession. 

NimbuSp in art, the halo or circle of rays 
round the head of a deity, angel, saint, or emperor. 
The pattern came to be varied ; for instance, the 
nimbus of Christ contained a cross, of God a double 
triangle, while that of a living emperor was square. 
The term is often confused with aureola, the rays 
of which surround the whole figure, and with glory, 
which is properly a combination of aureola and 
nimbus. 

Nimegaen, a town of Geldcrland, Holland, on 
the Waiil, 9 miles S. of Arnhem. It consists largely 
of crooked narrow streets running up hilly ground, 
but contains several handsome squares and places 
and a fine promenade, the Kalverboscli, laid out on 
the site of the old fortifications. It was the Homan 
Noviomagum, a form which is still preserved in 
its name. The chief buildings are the venerable 
chtirch of St. Stephen (1272), the lienaissance 
town*hall and the Belvedere tower erected on a 
height by the Duke of Alva. The manufactures 
include tobacco, beer, eau do Cologne and metal 
ware. The treaties of petice between France «*ind 
Holland, between France and Spain, and between 
France and Austria were agreed upon at the great 
congress held at Nimeguen in August, 1()78. Pop. 
(11)00), 42,75(5. 

NimeSy or Nismbs (the Roman Nrmausvs), 
capital of the department of Gard, France, G2 miles 
N.W. of Mar.seilles. The chief buildings are the 
cathedral of St. Castor, tlie modern Romanesque 
church of St. Paul, with frescoes by Paul Flandrin, 
the Gothic St. Baudile’s, the Palais de Justice, the 
Hotel Dicu, the old citadel (now a prison), the 
picture gallery, public library, the natural history 
museum, and the prefecture. But its Roman 
remains are the glory of Nimes. 'J'hese include the 
Amphitheatre, elliptical in design, 437 feet long, 
332 feet broad, .and 70 feet high; the Maisoti 
Carree, a temple converted into a museum ; th(i 
temple of Diana ; and the 'Pour Magne, or Grand 
Tower, supposed to liave been a mausoleum, which 
occupies the finest site in the town. A few miles 
outside of Nirnes, to the north-east, is the Pont du 
Gard, 180 feet high, the most magnificent aqueduct 
the Romans ever constructed, consisting of three 
rows of arches. It conveyed the water supply of the 
town. At the period when all these buildings were 
perfect, Nimes must have been one of the most 
splendid Roman towns in Gaul. During the r>tb, 
6th, and 7th centuries it was pillaged by Vandals, 
Visigoths, and Saracens. Later it passed to the 
counts of Toulouse, and was rest ored to France in 
1259. The inhabitants became strongly Protestant, 
and, after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
(1685), many of them engaged in reprisals and 
joined the Camisards. The manufactures include 
silkand cotton goods, carpets, shawls, leather, wine, 


and brandy. Jacques Saurin, Jean Nicot, Francois 
Guizot, and Alphonse and Ernest Daudet were 
natives. Pop. (1901), 72,479. 

Nineveh, or Ninus, the capital of the Assyrian 
Empire, one of the most ancient cities of the world, 
was situated on the left bank of the Tigris opposite 
Mosul. Its foundation was mythically attributed 
to Ninus, husband of Semiramis. In the ninth 
century B.C. the city was an oblong of 55 miles in 
circuit, surrounded by brick walls 160 feet high, on 
which three chariots could be driven abreast, and 
it must have contained about 600,000 inhabitants. 
It was captured and destroyed by tlie Mede 
Cyaxares with the help of the Babylonians, 606 b.c. 
The British Museum contains a splendid collection 
of antiquities and inscriptions excavated from the 
ruins of Nineveh by Sir Henry Layard, the result 
of whose Labours in 1845 proved that the mounds 
of Kouyunjik concealed the remains of the ancient 
Assyrian capital. 

Ninffpo, a treaty-port in the province of Che- 
Kiang, China, opposite the island of Chusan in the 
Eastern Sea, about 100 miles south of Shanghai. It 
is a walleci town, six miles in circumference, 
situated in a fertile jJain. The manufactures in- 
clude silks and cottons, carpets, gold and silver 
ware, lacquered articles, and confectionery, and the 
port is a busy trading centre. Among the buildings 
is the elaborately decorated 'J’einple of the Queen 
of Heaven. Pop. estimated at 275,000. 

Ninian, Saint, the first missionary and bishop 
of North Britain. Of noble parentage, studious 
and devout, he made a pilgrimage to Rome, where, 
after some years, he was consecrated a bishop. 
Bede, to wljom we owe tlio few facts of his life 
arc thought trustworthy, t(;lls us that on his 
homeward journey he met St. Marlin at Tours. 
When he returned to Galloway he built r church 
of stone instead of woofl, which was the British 
custom, the Candida Casa, or Church of Whithorn. 
St. Martin died in 397, and Ninian dedicated the 
church as a tribute to tlie memory of the man who 
had provided him with masons to build it. He 
successfully laboured for the conversion of the 
Piets south of the Grampians, but Kentigern and 
(^olumba often lamented that the people afterwards 
lapsed from the faith. According to the Bolland- 
ists, Ninian died in 432, “perfect in life and full of 
years,” being buried at Whithorn. He probably 
founded a monastic house, as Candida Casa became 
a favourite school where Iri.sh missionaries were 
trained. The Episcopal Cathedral at Perth is dedi- 
cated to St. Ninian, and, among several vilhages 
named after him, St. Ninians, near Stirling, has a 
long and interesting history. A variant of his name 
is found in St. Ringan. 

Niobe, in Greek mythology, daughter of Tanta- 
lus, sister to Pelops, and wife of Amphion, King of 
Thebes. Proud of her six sons and six daughters, 
she regarded Leto, or Latona, with contempt as 
the mother of only two children ; whereupon^ these 
two, Apollo and A.'-ternis (Diana), slew all Niobe’s 
children with their arrows. Their bodies lay on 
the plain for nine days because Jupiter turned into 
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stone all who sought to inter them, but on the 
tenth day the gods themselves buried them. Niobe 
herself was turned into stone on Mount Sipylus 
in Lydia, in Asia Minor. The tradition is partly 
founded on a rough representation of the figure of 
a weeping woman presented by a dripping rock on 
the mountain. The fable hfis been a favourite 
subject with sculptor and painter both in ancient 
and modern times. 'J'here is a beautiful group (dis- 
covered at Rome in l.OHS) in the L'ffizi Palace in 
Florence, ascribed by tr*iditiori to Scopas or Praxi- 
teles. 

Niobium* a metallic clement of which a few 
cfunpounds alone are known, the metal itself not 
having been obtained. The minerals in which it 
occurs are rare and few in number, the chief being 
jkolycrase, eiixenite, and columbite. Its atomic 
weight is 04, and its symbol Nb. 

Niort, ca pi tid of the department of Deux-Sfevres, 
France, on tlio Sevre-Ninrtaise, 35 miles E. by N. of 
La Kociielle, pictiiresquely situated on two hills. It 
has an old (\'istle with a rcmarkaldy fine keep. 
The chief buildings are the church of Notre Dame 
(1491-1 531), the Uonaissance H6tel-de-ville (1535), 
the Maison do Candie, in which Madame dc Main- 
tenon was horn (in 1035), the public library, and the 
picture gallery, 'fhe in;iniifactiires include gloves, 
leather, shoes, ami brushes, and there is an exten- 
iiivc trade in claret. Pop. (1901), 20,738. 

Nippon. [Japan.] 

Nirwana. [IUiddiiism.] 

Nish, or Nisch (tbo ancient Nai.ssus), a town 
of Servin, on the Nishava, 132 miles 8. E. of Pel- 
grade, situated in the midst of a vine-growing 
district. It is the scat of a Greek bishop. It w'as 
the birthplace of Constantine tlie (ireat. The town 
has played an important part in warfare from 1375, 
when it was c;ipture<l by the Turks, to 1878, when 
it was restored to 8crvia. Pop. (1900), 25,730. 

Nishapur, a town in tlie province of Khorassan, 
Persia, 45 miles W. of Meshed. It is in a ruinous 
condition, but has some tnadc in the turquoises for 
which the»mines in the province arc noted. It is 
famous as the birthplace of Omar Khayyslm, the 
poet and astronomer, whose dilapidated tomb may 
still ho seen t o the east of the town. Pop. estimated 
at 15,(KM>. 

Nisi wins. This phrase originally occurred 
in the old writ (of which they formed the first two 
words) commanding the sheriff of a county to 
bring the jurors in a civil action to Westndn.ster 
by a certain day, “unless before” {nui prUt$) that 
day the justices came to the county to hold the 
assizes. Accordingly, trial at w w privs means trial 
of a ci vil action before a judge and jury. In divorce 
suits a“<lccree nisi'' means that the marriage shall 
be dissolved within a given period (in England six 
months) unless cause be shown to the contr.'irv. No 
cause being shown, the decree nisi becomes absolute 
at the expiry of the term. 


Nithudale, William Maxwell, 5tr Earl 
OP, was born in 1076. He married in Paris in 1699 
Winifred Herbert, youngest daughter of the first 
Marquis of Powis. Being a devoted Jacobite and 
fervent Catholic, he became suspect to the Pres- 
byterians in the neighbourhood of his mansion of 
Terregles, and was deprived of the hereditary 
stewardship of Kirkcudbrightshire (1704). He 
came “out” in the abortive rising of 1715, was 
captured in the fight at Preston, was tried in 1716, 
and, despite professions of repentance, sentenced 
to be beheaded on Tower Hill, London. By th(! 
heroism and ingenuity of his wife he escaped from 
the Tower on February 23rd (the eve of his in- 
tended execution) and made his way safely to 
France. The House of Lords pronounced his life- 
rentals forfeit and his honours attainted. The 
Earl and Countess ultimately joined the Old Pre- 
tender in Rome, where Nithsdale died on March 
20th, 1744. His wife survived him five years. 

Nitre, or Saltpetre, consists chemically of 
nitrate of potassium (KNO^), and w'as known to the 
e«arly alchemists under the names of sal nitri and 
sal jfetrre. The latter name is derived from the fact 
that in .some countries it is obtained by the lixivi- 
ation of certain felspathic rocks. It occurs as an 
(dllorescence on the soil in many tropical regions. 
It is met with thus owing to the decomposition of 
organic nitrogenous matter under the influence of 
certain bacteria [Nitrification], and this action 
is still frequently adopted for its artificial i)repara- 
tion. It is now very Largely produced by heating 
potassium chloride and Chili saltpetre (sodium 
nitrate) in strong solutions. The nitre remains in 
solution and common salt is precipitated. Nitre 
occurs crystallised in two forms: (1) prisms of the 
rhombic system, and (2) rhoinbohedral crystals. 
It is very soluble in water, the solubility increasing 
rapidly with the temperature, 100 parts of water 
dissolving about 25 parts of nitre at ordinary tem- 
peratures, and 247 parts at 100° C. It is employed 
in the chemical laboratory as well as for pickling 
purposes, for the production of touch-papers (pre- 
pared by dipping paper in the solution and then 
drying it) and fuses, and in jnTotechny. Its chief 
use, however, is for the manufacture of gunpowdei, 
of which it forms about 75 per cent. It is often 
employed in medicine (in which it is known also as 
sal praiiwllte'). The sweet spirits reduce mild fever 
and produce perspiration : nitre balls are a popular 
remedy for sore throat ; the breathing of the fumes 
of touch-paper sometimes gives relief in asthma ; 
and in acute rheumatism nitre acts with marked 
effect. 

Nitric Acid is a compound of nitrogen, oxy- 
gen, and hydrogen, represented by the formula 
HNO,. It has been known for many centuries, and 
was largely used by the alchemists as a solvent for 
different metals, and especially for dissolving away 
silver from a mixture of this metal with gold. Its 
composition was first shown by Cavendish towards 
the end of the 18th century. It is manufactured 
by heating together Chili saltpetre (sodium nitrate) 
and sulphuric acid in large iron retorts connected 
with a series of earthenware condensers into which 
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the nitric acid distils. The reaction is represented 
by the equation 

2NaNOs + HaS 04 = NajSO^ + 2HNOs. 

When pure, nitric acid is a colourless liquid which 
fumes strongly in the air, having, if concentrated, 
a specific gravity of 1-559. The ordinary com- 
mercial nitric acid, however, is always coloured 
yellow owing to the presence of dissolved oxides 
of nitrogen, and contains usually chlorine, sulphuric 
acid, oxides of iron, and frequently iodine as im- 
purities. If boiled, pure nitric acid partially 
decomposes into water and oxides of nitrogen, 
yielding finally a dilute acid boiling at 120-5‘'C.. 
and containing about 58 per cent, of IINO 3 . Nitric 
acid is very largely employed both in pure chemistry 
and in various industrial processes. Thus, con- 
siderable quantities arc used in the manufacture 
of sulphuric acid, nitro-glyccrine, guncotton, the 
aniline dyes, etc. Its salts are called nitrates, and 
of these many also arc important from their 
technical uses. Silver nitrate is very largely 
employed in photography ; potassium nitrate 
[Nitkk] has innumerable applications, while many 
others are of service in the dyeing industry and in 
the manufacture of fireworks. The acids and srdts 
are also invaluable reagents in the chemical labora- 
tory, both in analysis and in organic syntiiesis. 

ITitrification. When organic nitrogenous 
matter, such as animal refu.se, decayed vegetation, 
manure, etc., is exposed to the air, a portion of the 
nitrogen becomes converted into nitric atid nitrous 
acids ; and then, by combination with bases such 
as lime or potash, into the salts nitrates and nitrites. 
This change is termed nitrilication, and, by the 
experiments of Warrington, Winogradsky, and 
others, has been shown to be due to tho vital 
activity of certain micro-organisms (bacteria) 
present in the soil. In soils where these are 
absent nitrification is not efiected. The action 
proceeds best .at a moderately high temperature 
and in moist porous soils. It is of the utmost 
importance agricultunally, as phants are unable to 
obtain their supjdy of nitrogen directly from the 
nitrogenous organic nuitter present in the manure, 
hut can obtain it from the nitrates and nitrites 
produced from it. Nitrific.ation has also been 
employed as a source of nitre ; heaps of dung, etc., 
being well watered with urine and exposed to the 
sun until the action has proceedcfl f.ar enough, when 
the nitre is extnicted with water. The vast beds 
of nitre and Chili saltpetre existing in many 
localities, as e.g. Chili and Peru, are believed to 
have been produced by this fermentative action of 
similar bacteria. 

Nitro-Compounds* In inorganic chcmi.stry 
the term nitro has not .a perfectly definite significa- 
tion ; in organic chemistry, however, the i^nwnitro 
is applied to such compounds as contain the group 
NO.^ combined with other radicals, the nitrogen of 
the nitro group being directly united to a carbon 
atom. Many of these compounds arc very import- 
ant bodies, especially in the case of the aromatic 
series, where they can usually be i)repared by the 
direct action of nitric acid. Of these nitro-benzenc 


CeHj'NOj, known also as oil of mirbane and .nrtifi- 
cml almond oil, is important as being the source of 
aniline and hence of many other important pro- 
ducts. Similar compounds of naphthalene also are 
useful in synthesis of different dyes. A compound 
of carbolic acid with three such nitro groups 
is known as picric acid, a carbazotic acid 
CgR/NOolsOH, and is employed for manufacture 
of explosives and for staining microscopic slides. 

Nitrogen (N=14) is a gaseous element which 
composes about four-fifths of the volume of the 
terrestrial atmosphere. It was discovered by 
Rutherford in 1772, and later Schcele and Lavoisier 
demonstrated its existence in the air. It is found in 
many minerals, usually as salts of nitric acid, or .as 
ammoniacal compounds, and is an essential constit- 
uent of the organic compounds known :is protcids 
and albuminoids and the alkaloids. It also enters 
into the composition of all living matter, both 
animal and vegetable. If phosphorus be burnt in 
a closed vessel of atmospheric air inverted over 
water, it combines with the oxygen to form an 
oxide which dissolves in the water. The water 
rises to .about one-lifth tln! volume of the jar, 
i,e. the volume of this oxygen, .and the remaining 
space contains only nitrogen. It may also be pre- 
{)ared by other methods, and is thus obtained as a 
colourless odourless gas, which is chtiracteriscd by 
its remark.able inertness, combining directly with 
but very few substances. It does not support life 
or combustion, so that animals die and lighted 
tapers .are extinguished if placed In the gas. It 
can be burnt, but is only very slightly soluble in 
water. At very low temperatures and under high 
pressures it m;iy be liciuefiiMl to a eohnirless liquid, 
and, by further cold, solidified. In the atmosphere 
the nitrogen plays an important p.art by acting as 
a diluent of the oxygen .and wc.akening its otherwise 
too powerful .and energetic oxidising properties. 
The loose affinity of nitrogen makes it most valua- 
ble as the b.asis for explosive* iiuiterials. 

Nitrogenous Bodies. [Food.] 

Nitroglycerine W.as discevered in 1847 by 
Sobrero, who produced .an ex[>losivn lirjuid by 
stirring up glycerine vrith a mixture of sulphuric 
and nitric .acids. The rliscovcry was not, however, 
pnactically applied until Alfred Nobel (1833-18%), 
the Swedish engineer and (diemist, m.ade use of it 
and manufactured nitroglycerine. Various iniy)rovc- 
ments in the det.-iil of the m.anufacturing processes 
h.ave been since introduced, and the method by 
which almost all this substance is now produce I is 
that used by the Explosives Company at Ardoer, in 
the parish of Stevenston, Ayrshire. Here the gly- 
cerine is injected into the mixed .acids, which are 
contained in le.ad l.anks, kept cool. The glycerine 
is immediately converted into the nitro comj)Ound, 
and as by the change much heat is liberatc-d the 
operation has to be carefully w.atchcd and the tem- 
perature kept well under corjtrol. At the close of 
the operation the whole charge — about three or 
four tons — is run into another tank, where the 
nitroglycerine collects .and risfjs to the surf.ace of 
the mixed acids. It is then drawn off and washed 
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free from acid by (1) cold water and (2) a weak 
alkali. The reaction may be represented by the 
equation 

CjHftCOH), + 3HN03 = C3 Hc(0-X0jj) 3 + SOHj. 

The sulphuric acid experiences no chanj^e, but acts 
as an absorbent of the water produced. Usujvlly 
about two parts are obtained from one of glycerine, 
the theoreticid quantity being 2.47. Experimental 
tiials have, however, given yields as high as 2*85. 
'J'hc glycerine and the acids employed are always 
of the utmost purity, and all the o{)erations are 
conducted with the Htricte.st care and with abso- 
lutely no deviation from uniformity. So obtained, 
nitroglycerine i.s an oily liquid of specific gravity 
l-tJO. If ])nre it i.s colourless, but it is usually 
brown. It is soluble in ether, benzene, etc., but 
almost coniftletely insoluble in water. If cooled it 
solidifies, and it may be obtained crystalline. Its 
clieroical constitution is not that of a true nitro 
compound, l)ut it is really that of a glycerine salt 
of nitric acid. It po.ssesses no odour, but has a 
swe(!t, sharp, and aromatic taste. A drop taken in- 
ternally pro<luces violent headache and [)aius in the 
back, while larger doses may cause unconsciousncs.s. 
Although similar symptoms at first follow manipula- 
tion with the compound, yet habitual workers feel 
no ill effect from its use. It is emfiloyed to some 
extent medicinally, especially in fliseascs of the 
heart : tv/, in angina pectoris. If ignited by a 
small flame nitroglycerine burns witiioiit explosion. 
It d(?tonat(*s violently, however, if .struck or if 
touched by a red-hot body, and may bo readily cx- 
j)lod('d l)v the detonation of a small fulminate car- 
tridge. Tlie decoiiipo.sition may be represented 
tiuis : 

2(y I,XN0.03 = OCOj + f ON + O. 

The gases thus formed would occupy, at llio 
temperatures produced by the explosion, a volume 
about f;,00(f times as great as that (»f the nitro- 
glycerine itself, so that the })ress\ire produced is 
enornuMis and explains the iimiKUi.se |K>\ver of the 
compound as an explosive. In <*qu;d bulks, it is 
usually regarded as about nine times as powerful 
as gunimwder. 

Owing to many serious explosions wdiicli followed 
its introduction, it fell into disrepute as an ex- 
plosive ; and, owdng to legislative restrictions, it i.s 
never used alone as such in the United Kingdom, 
but is immediately transformed into some other pre- 
paration. Of these then? are two cla.sses : those in 
which the nitroglycerine is absorbed by (1) an ex- 
] plosive, (2) a non-explosive absorbent. Of these 
I reparations dynamite is the best known. Kicsel- 
guhr dynamite is prepared by mixing up the 
explosive liquid with well-calcined kieselgubr, 
which absorbs about three parts of the compound 
to form a. buff-coloured plastic mass. It freezes at 
about 40® K., and has to be thtiwed V)efore use, hot 
water being best ada])te<l for t Ins. Alt hongli not as 
sensitive to detonation as nitroglycerine itself, yet 
its use requires the .‘Strictest care, neglect of which 
has led to many serious ami fatal accidents. Other 
varieties of dynamite are also used containing less 
nitroglycerine than the above No. 1 compound, 


while frequently other ingredients are mixed with 
the infusorial earth. Other absorbents are also 
often employed, as magnesia alba, mica powder, 
etc., and the products known under a variety of 
names. Of the class of preparations with explosive 
absorbents, blasting gelatine is that most commonly 
used, while other products under names of forcite, 
lithofracteur, ammt)nia dynamite, lignine dynamite, 
Hercules powder, etc., are also employed. 

Nitrometer, an instrument used for the rapid 
volumetric estimation of a number of commercial 
and chemical products. It derives its name from 
its original use for the estimation of nitric oxide, 
wliicli can be speedily effected by its means. 

Nitssch, KarlLudwic., Protestant theologian, 
was born on August (>th, 1751, at Wittenberg, in 
Saxony, where he afterwards became pastor, pro- 
fessor and,, in 1818, director of the Seminary for 
preachers. He died on December 5th, 1831. 
Karl Immanuel Nitzsch, hi.s .son, was born at 
TJorna, Saxony, on September 21st, 1787. He was 
educated first at home and entered the University of 
Wittenberg in 18()fl, graduating in 1809. Ordained 
deacon in 1811, during the siege of the city, in 1S1:{, 
be worked enthusiastically in its defence. In 1817 
he became n j)receptor in the Seminary for preacliers, 
founded when the University 'was suppressed. He 
was appointed Superintendent in Kemburg and 
])rofessor of theology at Bonn and succeeded 
ilarhcinckc in Berlin (1847), and subsequently was 
appointed University preacher, provost of St. 
Nicolai (1855), and member of the Supreme (Coun- 
cil of the Church, dying on August 21st, 18(18. 
One of the ablest representatives of the broad 
evangelical school in Germany, ho left severai 
theological works of high repute. GRECiOR Wil- 
helm Nitzsch, his brotlicr, philologist, was born 
at Wittenberg on November 22nd, 17iK), and 
died at Leipzig on July 22nd, 18(11. He w*'is pro- 
fessor of Ancient Literature at Kiel (1827) and at 
Leipzig (1852). The elucidation of the Homeric 
jM)eins was tlie chief subject of his published 
works and he defended the unity of their origin. 
Karl Wilhelm Nitzsch, his son, was born at 
Zerbst, Anhalt, Germany, on December 22nd, 1818, 
and held professorships at Kiel, Konigsberg ami 
Berlin. His writings include studies of Polybius, 
the Gracchi, and histories of the German people 
and of the Boman republic. He died on June 20tli, 
1880. Friedrich August Berthold Nitzsch, 
theologian, son of K.arl Immanuel, born on February 
Iflth, 1882. at Bonn, was appointed Professor of 
Theology at Giessen in 18(18, and at Kiel in 1872. 
He has written on the St/sfctti of Uorthius 
Lulhvr and AruloUe (1883). 

I Noailles, De, the name of a noble French 
: family, which settled at Noailles in the old province 
I of Limousin (the pre.sent department of Correze 
I and portion of that of Haute V^ienne) in 1028, the 
; ])rincipal of whom was Adrien Maurice, Duke of 
! Noailles, who was born in Paris on September 29tii, 

I 1(»78. He served with distinction in Spain, and in 
i 1(198 married. He held several high posts, being 
President of the Council of Finance, and a member 
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of the Council of Regency in 1715. He was exiled 
through Cardinal Dubois, but was reinstated in 
172H. In 1734 he served in the Rhine campaign, and 
received a marshal's staff. He then commanded an 
jirmy in Italy, and held a command on the Rhine. 
Old age, however, compelled him to retire, and lie 
became a minister. He died in Paris on June 24th, 
17Gfi. He was a splendid officer, and his soldierly 
fpialities were inherited by his two sons, who, in 
1755, were made marshals. His Memoira were 
published by the Abb6 Millotin 1777. 

IBTobelf Alfred Bbrnh.\rd, chemist and 
engineer, was born in Stockholm, Sweden, on 
October 21st, 1833. As a young man he was an 
assistant in his father's engineering works, but in 
1859 he turned his attention to chemistry, and in 
ISG'i introduced nitroglycerine as an explosive. 
The dangers attending the use of tliis substance 
(Nobel’s own laboratory was blown up) led to its 
being prohibited in several countries, and he at 
once began to study some method of manufacturing 
it which might make it commercially available. 
The result of experiments was his invention of 
dynamite (18G7). Eight years later he compounded 
blasting gelatine, a still more powerful explosive, 
and in 1887 he produced ballistite, a smokeless 
powder. His claim that his patent covered cordite 
involved him in lawsuits with the British Govern- 
ment, the courts ultimately deciding against him. 
Nobel died at .San Remo, Italy, where he had a 
laboratory, on December lOtli, 1890, He had 
amassed an enormous fortune, part of which he 
bequeathed to tljc founding of five prizes, each 
of the value of about £10, ()()(), to be awarded 
annually. Three ])rizes were tx) bo given for the 
most valuable discovery or improvement in the 
domain (1) of Physics, (2) Cliemistry, and (3) 
Physiology or Medicine. Tlie fourth jirize was to 
be bestowed on the author of the most idealistic, 
work in literature, while the liftli w’jis to go to tiie 
])ersoii who should have done most to jjromotc the 
brotherhood of man, international peace, and the 
reduction of bloated arnitamcnts. The f)rizes were 
to l)(! conferred without respec,t of nationality. 
Tlie Nobel Foundation is administered by a Board 
of Control in Stockholm. 

Nobility signifies hereditary distinction of rank 
which raises a person above the condition of the 
people. It is not a political term, jind should not 
be confused with aristocracy which, in the original 
interpretation, means government by the few best 
fitted to govern. Nobility often carries with it 
political privileges, but in the strict .sense it is the 
handing on from generation to generation of some 
acknowledged pre-eminence founded simply on 
hereditiiry succession. One of the purest types of 
nobility was afforded by the Venetian oligarchy. 
Here the nobility arose out of wealth created by 
commerce ; a certain number of families grew richer 
than others, and gradually absorbed all political 
power and privilege into themselves and their 
<lescendant8. Here, too, on account of its political 
supremacy thcVenetiannoVnlity was an aristocracy 
as well. Its purity lies in the tact that it is only in 
a nobility such as this, to which no man can be 


admitted, and from which none can be excluded, 
except by the will of the noble class itself, that we 
see nobility in its real form. Nobility has often 
been connected with monarchic government, but 
monarchy is in no way essential to its prosperous 
existence ; in a monarchy, indeed, whore the king 
can ennoble, the ideal of the Venetian nobility 
obviously cannot be kept up. There was a prince 
at Venice, but he was merely a magistrate, and 
neither prince nor people could affect the character 
of the nobility. That body could only be elevated 
or degraded by its own act. 

The origins of the old nobilities vary considerably. 
In Venice, as we have seen, nobility was acquired 
out of wealth. The patricians of ancient Rome 
became the nobility from fi different cause, namely, 
older settlement. In the beginning the privileged 
chuss, they><7./rrvf or i)atricians, were t he whole liornan 
population — the true poimlm a scilf-coii- 

tained community inhabiting the Roman hills. As 
new settlers came, either voluntarily or forced by 
conquest, there ai*ose a secondary Roman i)cople, 
thaplehs or commons. The older people, being then 
tlie stronger, declined to admit the jMs to a shanj 
in their possessions and powers, and thus became a 
nobility wielding aristocratic privileges, and wholly 
apart from the new people by their side. After a k)ng 
struggle between patrician and jdebeian, in tins 
course of which the latter gradually obtained 
political and social ecjuality with the former, the 
old nobility had to give way to a new class, liall- 
patrician and half-plebeian, to which the name of 
nohilitax was given. 'I'his new V^ody was a social 
caste rather than a privileged (dass ; tlicre w.'is tliis 
essential diff(».ren(Mi between t he old and the new, 
that while in the former state of things the plebeian 
wjis shut out from the jiatrician by law, in the new 
state no law shut out the new man. Yet-, in spite 
of the fact that the new patricians ijad no legal 
advantage over other citizens, their sochil sujjerior- 
ity was recognised and, wherever possible, they used 
ilieir suptjriority to exclude the plebeian from higher 
offices. The result was that the Roman JiohilUait 
remained a distinct and real force until the break- 
up of the empire. The institution of the old 
patriciate at Alhens was similar to that fit Rorm\ 
and up to a certain f>oint its rlevelopment took .'i 
similar course. A nobility of older settlement \va» 
gnvdually deprived of its exclusive privileges. Tlu? 
reform of Clist hones, aiming at the breaking down 
of differences between patrician and plebeian, 
corresponds witli tlie reform of the Roman Liciniiis. 
But tliere never arose a body at Athens tliat wa.s 
like the later cat Rome; the constitution 

of the Athenian dewos was not f favourable to 
fusion between the patricians and the leading 
plebeian taniiiies, such as that which in Rome kept, 
office by the force of a social tnulition. I’he 
Athenian patrrs, when they lost their privileges, 
lost them very thoroughly. They did not harul 
them over, in mutilated form, to their successors, 
as did the Roman pjitriciate. The Spartan nobility 
differs both from the Roman and the Athenian, in 
tracing its origin to direct conquest. Spfirtan no- 
bility was to tlie last less of a nobility among other 
Lacedaemonians than Sparta itself was a ruling 
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city among other cities of the country. In Rome ■ 
the original po/mlvg was democratic within itself, 
and only owed its nobility to the upgrowth of the j 
jflebH within the walls. The Spartan nobility was a 
jfopitlug to begin with, and a poimlm it remained. 
Its powers and responsibilities were increased by 
conquest, but it never had vipUhs to contend with, 
and it began and ended as that at Rome began. 

Like the original Roman patriciate, the older 
Teutonic nobility was immemorial in its origin, its 
immemorial character apj)earing in the legend in 
the Rigsma Saga, which narrates the separate 
creation of jarl, karl, and thrall — otherwise the 
throe classes of mankind, noble, simple freemjin, 
and bondman. And here the king is not distinct 
from or above the nobility; he is simply the 
nobhisi of the noble, 'fhe nobility of modern 
and inediseval times trnces its origin rather to 
the nobility of office than to tliis immemorial 
nohility. 'fhe Norman noVdlity, for instance, 
was a nobility of oflicc, owing its creation and 
<‘.ontinuance to personal .service to the king 
in civil and military inattcr.s, wliich was re- 
warded by the grant of lands and developed 
into feialalism. 

At the present time the higlior nobility of 
England consists of tins live t.einj)Oral ranks 
of the jieei age— duke, manpiis, earl, viscount, 
and baron, who arc nicinbcrs of the Upj)er 
Hou.so of Rarliament. Ry tlie Appellate Juris- 
diction Act of 187<J, amended in 1887, Life 
P(au*s, styled Lords of Appeal, were created out of 
the legal profession. I’nder the Acts of I’nion 
with Scotland and Ireland, the Scottish peers 
elect sixteen of their number to represent them 
in the Iloii.st* of Lords iu e,'ich f)arlianjrnt, nml 
the Irish ]i(*(‘rs are represented by t wenty-eiglit 
of their number elec^ted for life. All these pec^rs 
of tlie United Kingdom have the right to a seat 
in the Hou.se of Lonls and the privilege of being , 
tried by their own ])ecrs for felony, treason, or , 
niis))rision of tr<?ason. Archbishoj)s and bishops | 
are Ijords 'JVm})oral hut not pe('rs. In France the ; 
Revolution overthrew all distinctions of rank. Ry ; 
the decn^e of the National As.semhly, pa.s.sed in i 
•Tune, 17!M), hereditary nobility was declared to be , 
an in.stitiition incompatible with a free State. ; 
Tithes, arms, and liveries were aholi.shed, and the | 
records of the nobility were burned. However, the ■ 
old nobility vras again revived at the Restoration, i 
'J’he Spanish “grandee” boasts a special antiquity 
and purity of blood ; the inferior ela.«5s of nobility 
are called Titulados. In Spiiin the term “ hidalgo ” 
implie*^ nobility, and, strictly speaking, the right to 
the title “don” is confined to the hidalgo, 
thougli it is now extensively use<l by ])ersons having 
no proper claim to it. In (Jermany the test of 
oomplcto nobility is tliat a noble should be able to 
show eight or sixteen (]uarterings, in proof of 
purity of blood for four or live generations. All 
the (lerman States re(;ogniso three distinct grades 
of nobility. The highest of the.se grades consists 
of the members of rtngning houses and the descen- 
dants of the sovereign nobility of the old empire, 
who have been deprived of sovereign power in 
accordance with special treaties between the State 


and the princes. Lesser counts and barons com- 
pose the second grade, and the third includes the 
knights and patrimonial proprietors. The Swiss 
patricians lost their ascendency with the decline of 
the Rourbons. 'J’itular hereditary nobility existed 
in Norway till 1821, but was then abolished. In 
Sweden it still survives. 

Noble, an old English gold coin current for 
Os. 8d. It was first minted by Edward III., and 
afterwards by Henry IV., V., and VI., and by 
Erhvard IV., who made one variety (called the rose 
noble) which was worth 10s. In the old noble the 
obverse side bore a picture of the king in a ship, 
while the reverse had the inscription, Jesus 
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nutem transiens per medium illorum ibat,” taken 
from St. Luke (iv. JO). There were many varieties 
of the noble, and it was copied to a large extent in 
the Low (’lountries. It. has been conjectured that 
it receiv(Ml its name becaitse it was madf; of noble 
metal. 1'hi.s reason docs not seem convincing. 

NoctuSB, one of tbe prineij^d divisions of 
moth.s, including over JOi) British .species. They 
fiy at night, and therefore are generally of a dull 
brown colour. The chrysalides an? also brown; 
they are coniinon in the somites in the soil around 
the roots of trees. 

Noddy, a bird of Mic genus Anous, of the Gull 
family, with seven species from tropical and tern- 
jK)r.nte zoiu;s. They are gen(?rally placed in a sub- 
family with the 'J’erns, but the tail is not forked, 
and the fore part of the under mandible is bent at 
an angle. They feed on molluscs and small fish, 
and the general plumage is dusky. The Common 
Noddy (.4. gtolidug), about 15 inches in length, is 
ahundant in the Atlantic and the Pacific. These 
birds owe tlieir uncomplimentary popular Jind 
scientific names to their apparent stupidity, as 
manifested by their fearlessness of man on his 
visits t o their island breeding-places to gather their 
eggs, which arc excellent eating. 

Node, in botavy^ the part of the stem from 
which the leaf is given off. It often, especially in 
herbaceous plants, has a distinct internal .structure. 
Thus, in Chara, whilst the “ internodes,” or parts 
of tlie stem between the nodes, are each made up 
of one long cell, the nodes are short and multi- 
cellular. In most grasses, including even the 
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arborescent bamboos, whilst the internodes are 
hollow, the crossing of the fibro-vascular bundles 
renders the nodes solid. In pinks and some other 
plants the stem is swollen externally at the nodes. 
The horse-toils {Eqvuetuvi^ and some other her- 
baceous plants are articulated, or separate readily 
into segments at the nodes. 

In physics. Consider a vibrating cord, and 
imagine that two wave motions are simultaneously 
travelling along the cord in opposite directions. 
At a certain point a crest of the wave moving in 
one direction will meet a trough of the wave mov- 
ing in the reverse way. At that point, therefore, 
the cord will remain at rest, and such a point is 
called a node. 

In actmdics node.s can be easily exhibited by the 
monochord. If the wire be touched at a distance 
of, say, one-sixth of its length from one end, and a 
bow be drawn across the longer part, nodes will be 
seen to occur at distances of -JJ . . . . from the 
end. Small strips of paper can be liung on the 
wire at these points without being shaken off, 
showing that the wire is not moving there. When 
a sound-wave is reflect(Hl l»y an obstacle in its path, 
as, for instance, from tlje ehised end of an organ- 
pipe, a node will occur at any di.stam^e which is a 
multiple of half a wave-length from this close«.l 
end. 

In astronomy nodes arc the points in winch tlu? 
orbit of a planet int(;rsects the plane of the earth’s 
orbit — i.e. the plane of the ecliptic. Wlum the 
planet passes from tlie south to the north side of 
the ecliptic it is said to be ])assiiig through its 
ascending node, and the other is known as the 
descending node. 

Ifodier, Cmakijss Emmani’KI., author and 
bibliographer, was born at Besan^on, Franco, on 
A[)ril 2lffb, 1780. Showing a precoci«»us bent 
towards letters, in 1707 ho became assistant - 
librarian at Bcsan(;on. His Jacjobin sympathicis 
and attacks on the Consul made him obnoxious to 
Napoleorj, and he spent some time in prison as well 
as in liiding. In 180!) lie accepted tlio chair of 
literature at Dole, but gave up the post in three 
years for journalism, which he was free to practise 
after the fall of Najioleon. In 1820 ajipearcd, in 
the Naln JauNe, his celebrated attack on the 
Emperor. He was appointed librarian of the 
Arsenal in Ptaris in 1824, and henceforth led a 
purely literary life in company witli tlie Romanti- 
cists, then blossoming into fame, among whom 
were Victor Hugo, Lamartine, Sainte-Beiive, ^’igny, 
the Dcschamps, .and Musset. He was elected a 
member of the Academy in IS.’IS, and died in Paris 
on January 27th, 1844. He wais a man of varied 
gifts, an entomologist of no mean order, a philologist 
and bibliographer, and also a playwright. His 
short stories and fairy tales display his jicwers at 
their best, and of tliese works may be mentioned 
Smarra (1821). Trilby ov Ic Latin d' Aryail 
Histoirc dn roi do Bohv.mc et de sos sept chateaux 
(1830), and La Fee aux Mieftes (1832). 

llfodzu, Baron, general, was born in Japan in 
1844. He fought on behalf of the Mikado during 
the war of the restoration (18(18) and assistcfl in 


crushing the Satsuma rebellion. In the campaign 
against China (1804-5) betook the town of Piny.'vng 
and played a prominent part in the Russo-Japanese 
War of 1904, rendering important service in the 
battle of Li.ao-yang, ami in the subscfiuent opera- 
tions around Mukden. 

Nogay, a historical people of Turki (Tat.ar) 
stock, who are scattered over south Russia, the 
Crimea, and Caucasia. The chief divisions aroKara- 
Nogai (“Black Nogai”), Kalaus-JcmbuUik, and 
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Kalaus-Sabla,with a total population of ov(m 100,000, 
of whon» about half are now settled in the govern- 
ine.nt of Shivropol. All are still Moh.'immedans, 
but have mostly ah.andonod tlui nomad life. 

Noisseville, a villag(* of Lorniino, 5 miles E. 
of Metz. It w'as the sc.ene of an important (*ngagr- 
nient in the Franco-Chirman War. On tin: Ill.^t »)f 
August, 1870, Marshal Bazaiiie with J20,0()o mrii 
.Mtlempted to drive back tlui Germans Ixjsieging 
Metz. His gn;;it imnnuic.'il superiority ga.ve him 
some success over ManttMilTel, whose force num- 
bered 41,(K)0, but, the Germans being strengl liene(l 
during the night, Bazaiiie abandoneil the effort to 
break through .and m^xt day retired upon Metz. 

Nollekens, Joskpit, sculptor, wjis born in 
London on August lltli, 17;J7. He was pl.aced 
with Peter Scb(aun.'ik(‘rs, the sculptor, and before 
he was twenty bad g.'iincd several of the Societ y of 
Arts’ prizes for figures an<l bas-reliefs in cl.'iy. In 
17(50 he wont to Rome?, where he was forituiate 
enough to meet David Garrich .and Laurence 
Sterne, of both of whom he produced excellent 
busts ; but he made most money by trading in 
antiques. In 1770 lu; returned to Engl.and ;ind 
immediately entered ufHm a lucrative practice. He 
became an associate of the Royal Acadeany in 1771, 
.and next jayir a full member. He was a man of 
miserly habits, .and on bis death in London, on 
April 23rd, 182:i, left a fortune of £200,000. From 
George HI. downwards Iiis sitters embraced nearly 
all bis famous eonternpor.ari(^s, amongst bis most 
admired busts being those of Dr. Johnson, Oliver 
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Goldsmith, William Pitt and Charles James Fox. 
Of his ideal statues his several renderings of Venus 
enjoyed great favour, the best of these being 
“ Venus with the Sandal,” “Venus Chiding Cupid,” 
“Venus Anointing her Hair,” and the “Sealed 
Venus.” 

Nom de plume* H' Frcncli phrase literally 
meaning “pen name,” invented in England and 
erroneously used in the sense of a supposititious 
name, ir. a name atlopted to conceal a writer’s 
identity. “Fiorui Maeleod,” for example, success- 
fully screened its owner, AVilliam Sharp, till his 
death in IIMMJ. “Junius” is the outstanding in- 
stance of a f)Scudonym that has defied every effort 
certainly to jienetrate the disguise, though many 
endeavours ha.v(^ been made to pierce it. 'Ihe more 
correct Friuich exfiression would l)e runn dr ff urrTv 
(the name the soldier elects to be known by when 
he enlists). [PsKUDOSTM.] 

Non-commissioned Officers* soldiers not 
having a commission, subordinate to the officers, as 
sergeants or corporals in the army, and quaiter- 
rn, asters and gunners’ mates in the navy. They 
are proinote<l from among the men, because of 
their good conduct, ability and education, having 
to ]).Mss exandnations to denuuistrate their capa- 
c.ity to c.<»ntrol tludr bdlows, to teach drill find other 
<lulies. 'J'hey arc tli<r connecting link hetween the 
(•omrnissioned «)tli<H'rs and the ]»riva.tcs, having 
special privileg(?s and may th(unselv(?s obtain com- 
missions. 'I’licy su])(*rinterid the men’s mess .and 
art* responsible for tli(*ir (^ffic,iency. 'fhe sergeants 
liavc tiuur own mess, and the corporals, the rank 
next below, usually have their own room .also. 

Nonconformist* or Hissentek, in general 
terms, one who refuses to conform to tlu^ docirine, 
usage, ritual, or authority of .an (*st.al)lish(*d church. 
1’lic word is n(»t in common use (uitsidc of the 
United Kingdom, where it is currently cnifdoycd 
in Kngl.and .and W.alos. Originally it w,as .applied 
to those clergymen in Enghuul who, from conscien- 
tij)ns metlives, were unable to subscribe the Act of 
Uniformity (l(i(i2), requiring .assent to the contents 
of the Hook of Uoinnion I’raycM*. A Nonconformist 
at lirst was, s.avs llichard Watson Dixon (is;};t_ 
ItKlb). in of ihe (Imreh of Jnffknul, “.a 

churchman who differed from other chuichmen on 
(H'rtain matters touching Order, though .agreeing 
with them in the rest of the discipline and govern- 
nuujt of the Uhurcli.” Afterwards it .acquired .a 
w’ider meaning .an<l cxprrs.scd the difference between 
episcopacy, .as an established form of Church 
government recognised by the St.ate, and all other 
churches, s«*ets, and persons. Thus, in Engl.and, 
Catholics, l’resl)yterians. Jews, Baptists, Methodists 
lk»ngrepitionalist s, Unitarians, Swedenborgians, 
Agnostics. Freethinkers and the rest are all Non- 
conformists. For generations Dissenters suffered 
under the gravest disabilities, but the more serious 
grievances have hern redressed by Parliament. 
Necessarily the discst.-iblishment of the Church of 
England would give the W’ord only a historical 
significance and interest. 


Non-Intervention* the policy of non-inter- 
ference on the part of one nation in the affairs of 
another. 

NoninSy Marcellus, a L<atln grammarian, of 
whose life nothing is known. He was the author 
of a treatise entitled He CompendiosorperLitteros ad 
Fillumt a work divided into eighteen chapters. 
The first twelve arc devoted to different gramm.ati- 
cal subjects, whilst the last six are in the style of 
Julius Pollux, each containing a series of teclinical 
terms. Nonius probably lived between the second 
and sixth centuries of the Christian era. 

Nonjnrors* clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land wlio refused to t.akc the oath of .allegiance in 
to William III. and Mary, on the plea th.at 
they were still bound by their former oath to James 
II., unless a change in the order of succession were 
the result of confjuest which, obviously, in this 
case, did not .apply. The party, headed by William 
Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury, Bishop Ken, 
and five other bishops, numbered some four hundred 
clergymen, who were deprived of their sees and 
livings. They kept up an episcopal succt^ssion on 
nonjuring lines for more than .a hundred years, but 
in 18U5, when their last bishop died, they had 
declined to a mere remnant. 

Non-Palliata* a sub-order of mollusca belong- 
ing to the class Gastropoda .and the snb-cl.ass 
Anisopleur.a. It comprises those forms which have 
.a shig-like body, and have lost both the mantle 
and shell of the ordinary mollusca. It includes 
the commonest of the grouj) of Se.a-Slngs .and Sea- 
LtMMons, such ns Doris, Elysia, etc. The members 
of the group .are all marine, and are usually found 
crawling in pools and over rocks in comparatively 
shallow water. 

Nord* the most northerly department of Fnance 
(hence its name). The English Channel forms the 
northern boundary, and Belgium lies on the N.E. and 
E. It covers an .area of 2,229 square miles. The 
length from N.W. toS.E. is 112 miles; the breadth, 
which nowhere exceeds 40 miles, becomes only 
four at tl»e point where the department is traversed 
by the Lys. Nord is watered by the Scheldt, 
Sarabre, and Oise. The first of these rivers divides 
it into two parts, that on the east being billy .and 
woody, whilst the west ])ortion is a fertile and per- 
fectly level plain. The principal crops are wheat, 
oats, barley, rye and potatoes, but fiax, tobjicco and 
hops are also grown. The raising of live stock is a 
fiourishingoccupiation, the density of the population 
favouring ail branches of agriculture and dairying. 
The department is rich in minerals, especially coal, 
and the cotton, linen, woollen, lace, iron, steel, 
beet-sug.ar, alcohol, chemicjil, machinery, .and other 
manufactures are veiy import.ant. Lille (pop. 
215,431) is the capital, and other large towns are 
Roubaix (124,060), Tourcoing (79,408), Dunkirk 
(40,329), Douai (33,918), and Cambrai (26,586). 
Pop. of Nord (1901), 1,877,647. 

Nordaiii Max Simon, German philosopher, was 
born, of Jewish descent, at Budapesth, Hungary, 
on July 29th, 1849. After studying medicine at 
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Budapesth, he travelled throughout Europe. He 
then practised as a physician in Pesth (1878) and 
Paris (1880). In From the Kremlin to the Alhamhra 
(1880) he gave an account of his travels, but 
attained fame by his more philosophic works. In 
1881 he published Conventional Lies of Society^ in 
which he attacked social, ethical, political, and 
religious principles. Paradoxes (1885) contains a 
scathing criticism of contemporary romances, and 
in Degeneration (1893) he contends that the most 
conspicuous examples of modern Art and Litera- 
ture merely furnish conclusive evidence of 
physical Jind intellectual deterioration. A man of 
v.ast erudition, of great originality of thought, and 
shrewd insight, Nordau remains an optimist in 
spite of his keenness in discov(*ring mental and 
moral maladies, liolding that the feeble and the 
degenerate will perish, whilst the strong will mould 
the conditions of Society by force of intellect and 
will. Ilosides those already mentioned, some of 
which created an immen.se sensation, liis works 
include Paris under the Third liejmhlie (1881); 
S^li’cted Paris Lettt^s (1887) ; his i»lays. The Netv 
Jour7ialists, written in collaboration witli F. Gross 
(1880), The War of the Millions (1882), and The 
Itight to Lire (189-1) ; and his nnv(ds and romances, 
JSoap-buhhles, Pen Shetehes and Stories (1879), 27ie 
llhu'ss of the Century (1889) and many otliers. 

Nordenskioldf Nils Adolf Ehik, Hation, 
Arctic explorer, was born at H(‘lsingfors, in Fin- 
land, on November 18th, 1832. He studied in the 
university of his native town, and afterwards at 
IJerlin, (ievoting liiinself especially to mineralogy 
and other sciences. Having inciirrcd the suspicion 
of tin; Kussian GoViU'nmcnt, he was compelled to 
remove to Sweden, and in 1858 became direc.tor of 
llie min era logical deptirtmcnt of the Tioyrd Museum 
at Stockholm. Between 18(51 and 1873 he led four 
(ixpeditions to Spitsbergen, that of 18(51 being 
devoted to the measurement of an arc of the 
merirlian. His success in navigating the Kara Sea. 
as far as the mouth of the Yenisei (1875) convinced 
him of the practicability of a sea route through 
th(? Arctic Ocean to Behring Strait; in 1878 he 
accornplislied this voyage in the IVy/rt, reaching 
Yokohama in September, 1879. On his return he 
was created Baron. In 1883 he visited Greenland, 
which he had not explored since I87d. Besides 
his Voyage of the Vega (1881), Studies and 
Investigations (1885), and other works, Nordcnskiold 
]iroduced, with great thoroughness and research, 
the Facsimile Atlas (1889), a reproductiem of 
geographical documents of tlie loth and l(5tli cen- 
turies, and Periplus (1897), a liistory of early 
<*Mrtography find sailing chfirts. He died in 
Stockholm on the 12th of August, 1901. 

IfordliaiLSexi, town of Prussian Saxony, on 
the Zorge, at the south ba.se of the Harz Mountains, 
38 miles N.N.W. of Erfurt. The buildings include 
a late Gothic cathedral, with a Romanesque crypt ; 
a church dedicated to St. Blasius, containing two 
pictures by Lucas Cranach ; and a mediaeval 
town-hall. There are important breweries and 
distilleries, and cloths, leather, tobacco, sugar and 
chemicals are manufactured. Pop. (11K)()), 28,437. 


Nore, a sandbank in the estuary of the Thames, 
three miles N.E. of Slieerness. 'riie name is also 
applied generally to the anchorage (7 to 10 fathoms) 
in the vicinity. The fust lightship moored here 
(1731) was also the first to be jdaced off the English 
coast. Mutiny among the sailors of the Britisli 
fleet lying fit the Norc broke out on May 2()th, 1797, 
find wfus not suppressed till June IJth. Richard 
Parker, the ringleader, was hfinged jit the yard-arm 
of the Sandwich on June 30th, and other agitators 
were executed later. 

Norfolk, a maritime county of England, 
bounded by the North Scfi on the N. and K., (’am- 
bridgeshire find Lincolnshire on the AV., sind 
Suffolk on the S. It oc(‘ui>ies an areji of 2,0M 
square miles. The greatest distance from N. to S. 
is 70 miles, and the extreme breadth 43 miles. 'J'he 
land adjoining the sofi-coast, which is over 91) miles 
in length, is in almost fill parts low find lljit ; hut 
in the interior tin* surfficc, though it nowhere ri.scs 
to any great height, is undulaling and well wooded. 
Much destruction is caused by the (*ncroachments 
of the sefi, especially near Cromer, but filong tin* 
shon^s of the Wfisli an extensive tnutt of good land 
has been reclaimed. The cliief rivers are the Yfin*. 
which rises in the e.entro of lln^ c* unity find flows 
eastwards, with its iributfiries the Wfiveney and the 
Bure, and the Ouse, wliicth flows northwards to tluj 
; Wash near the west border. Mucli of the eastern 
I part, of the county is composed of the sliallow lakes 
; ('.ailed Broads. 'I’he soil consists for thi^ most ])art 
I of light sand nn(i loam. Ever since Lord Towiis- 
I bend introduced high farming on his (*stfitc!fii Rain- 
; ham, Norfolk has taken a leading jfiace amongst the 
I figrieultnral counties ; winter roots, csfiecifiily, fire 
cultivjitcd with great success. A considorable acre- 
age is under market gfivdcns and ore.luirds. ThiM*<? 
is good piisture-land filong the banks of th(^ rivers 
and on the Cambridgeshire border, an'”! many 
turkeys and geese arc reared for the London 
markets. The most noted of the numerous fisheries 
along the coast is the herring industry fit Yarmouth. 
The manufactures incliule textiles, iiuichincry, 
agricultural inqilements, mustard, paper, and silk, 
besides printing and brewing. 'J’hc chief points in 
the history of Norfolk or East Anglifiaro the settle- 
ment of the Flemish weavers at Worst cful, from 
wliicli jilacc their yarn derived its name of worsted, 
in the Mth century, and Kef’s rebellion (1549). 
Among distinguished mitives were 'J’om Pfiine, Sir 
Robert and Horace Wali»ol it, Lord Nel.son, Elizabet h 
Fry, George Borrow, George Cattm-mole, “Old” 
Crome, and H. Rider Haggard. Pop. (1901), 4(50,040. 

Norfolk, a seaport of Virginia, United States, 
on Elizabeth river, fin arm of Chesapeake Bfiy, 8(5 
miles S.E. of Richmond. Several railwfiys find 
canals converge here, and there is communication 
by steamer with New York, Richmond, and other 
i towns. Norfolk h;is a large naval vfird, and carries 
I on a considerable trade in cotton, fruit, vegetable.s, 
j oysters, maize, and sugar. The fight between the 
I Federal Monitor and the Confederate Mcrrimac 
i took place off Norfolk in I8t52. Pop. (1900), 
4(5,(524. 
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Norfolk Island, a (lependency of New South 
WaleK in the Western Pacific, about 450 miles N.W. 
of the north point of New Zealand. It contains an 
area of square miles. The mean altitude of the 
cliffs is 400 feet, whilst Mount Pitt, in the centre, 
rises l,0:i0 feet above the se.*!. The climate is 
liealthy. The chief product is the Norfolk Island 
pine. The Norfolk Island cabba^^e is a dwarf pine. 
'J'iie island, discovered by Captain Cook in 1774, 
was a penal settlement from 1788 to 1805 and from 
1820 to 1855. The descendants of the Bounty 
mutineers were removt^d hither from Pitcairn 
Island in 1850. Pop. (10()1), 071. 

Norman Architecture, a ronnd-arched 
variety of mediuival architecture derived from the 
Korminesque. It was introduced into England 
before the Conquest, and lasted until the end of 
the 12th century, when it gradually changed to the 


Normandy, an ancient province of France, 
now included in the departments of Seine Inf6rieure, 
Eure, Calvado.s, Manche, and Orne. It takes its 
name from the predatory bands of Norsemen who, 
after numerous expeditions along the coast and up 
the rivers of France, dating from about A.D. 840, 
attempted to form permanent settlements in the 
country. The only one of these “Nonnandys” 
that was ultimately successful was thtit which 
retained tlie name. By the treaty of Clair-sur*Epte 
(912) between Charles the Simple, king of the 
West Franks, and the Norse leader, Rolf orRollo, it 
was agreed that the latter should retain possession 
of the Neustrian lands he had conquered west of 
tlie rivers Eu and Epte, but acknowledge the 
Frankish monarch as his overlord. The limits 
towards the west were less clearly defined, and 
Rolfs son, William Longsword (927-43), extended 
the duchy in that direction till it became co- 
terminous with Brittany. The newly- 



conquered districts were mostly colonised 
by new-comers from Norway, who clung 
to their old religion, Language, and 
customs, whilst in western Normandy 
Frankish influences predominated. This 
difference of tendency gave rise to con- 
stant dissensions, which frequently cul- 
minated in .active hostilities ; but the 
Sc.andinavian party were conquered by 
liichard the Fearless (943~9()), who was 
aided by Louis and Hugli, Duke of Paris. 
In 987 Hugh of Paris usurped the west 
Frankish throne, and the Houses of Capet 
and Rollo found it to their mutii.al ad- 
vantage to maintain friendly relations, 
w’hich subsisted with little interruption 
till the conquest of England in lOflfl. 
Richard the Good reigned from 995 to 
1025, and Richard III. from 102(> to 1028. 
The marriage of Emma, sister of the 
former, to Ethclred (and afterwards to 
Cnut the Great) for the first time brought 
Normandy into close connection with 
England. Richard lll.’s brother, Robert 
(l(/28- 35), left the duchy to hi.s natiinal 
son, William, a child of eight. 11 is 
minority and doubtful claim afforded a 
new outlet for turbulent forces, and a 
period of feudal anarchy ensued, but it 
was brought to .a close by William’s vic- 
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mainder of his reign as ruler of Normandy 


Early Piuntcd. The principal feature of Norman 
architecture was its massive nature and rugged 
simplicity. The doorways arc deeply-recessed 
with fine mouldings and rich surface sculpture. 
'I'he windows are snuill and placed high in the 
wall, and the buttresses, though thick, do not 
project much. There is a fine Norman Porch in 
the Close of Canterbury cathedral, and the Keep 
of the Tower of London is also a good example of 
this style, while the Chapel of St. John in the 
interior of the White Tower is a simple but impres- 
sive specimen of pure Norman. The oldest build- 
ing in Edinburgh — St. Msirgaret’s Chapiel in the 
Castle— contains some very primitive Norman work. 


alone (1047-tHI) was spent in consolidating the 
royal power and aiding the civilising efforts of 
the Church. His vigorous policy, however, pro- 
duced little permanent result, for the Conquest 
drew away the attention of his successors to 
England, so that Normandy again became a prey 
to feudal violence. It was the hopes of the turbu- 
lent barons which led them to support William’s 
eldest son, Robert, rather than William Rufus or 
Henry 1., the latter of whom finally defeated 
Robert at Tenchebrai (HOC). With the exception 
of a short period in Stephen’s reign, during which 
it was held by Geoffrey of Anjou, Normandy 
remained united to England till it was wrested 
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from John by Philip Augustas (1203-4). Edward 
III. regained it in 134G and Henry V. in 14 17-1 S, 
but the English lost it finally in 1450. From this 
date its history becomes merged in that of France. 

Normanton, a town of t he West Riding, York- 
shire, England, on the Calder, 3 miles N.E. of 
Wakefield. It has large coal mines and ironworks, 
and is an important railway centre. The chief 
buildings are the church of All Saints in the 
Norman and Perpendicular styles and the IGth 
century Grammar School. Sir Martin Frobisher, 
the famous navigator, was born at Altofts in the 
parish of Normanton about 1535. Tradition 
associates the traces of a moat with a Roman 
encampment, and Haw Hill, a mound in the 
vicinity, is believed to be a barrow or sepulchral 
mound of prehistoric times. Poj). (1901), 12,234. 

Noronha, Fernanih), a group of islands in the 
Atlantic Ocean, 210 miles E.N.E. of Cjij)e San 
Roque, Brazil. The main island is about seven 
miles in length and two in breadth, and contains 
Pico (1,090 feet), the highest j)oint of the group. 
The isles consist of a mass of volcanic rocks, with 
a soil of rich ferruginous clay, which allurds aii 
abundant sustenance for maize, cotton, sugar, 
melons, wild gnisses, and various kinds of trees. 
The islands belong to Brazil ; there is a. i)enal 
settlement on Remedios. Captain Cook visite<l the 
group in 1775 and Charles Darwin in 1H32. J*op., 
including convicts, estimated at about 2,500. 

ITorris, Sru John, English admiral, was born 
aln)ut KJGO, and, liaving entered the navy, was 
made a commander in 1(190. In the same year he 
becanuj a captain. He was i^resent at the loss of 
the convoy off Lcagos in 1(593, and four years later 
was <lesi)atchcd to Hudson Bay and New-found- 
land to counteract French activity. He serv(*d 
ill the Mediterranean under Sir Cloudesloy Shovel, 
was engaged in the battle of Malaga, and assisted 
in the capture of Barcelon.a, being knightijd on bis 
return t o England in 1705. As rear-admiral, a rank 
which he reached in 1707, he forced the passage of 
ihe Var and took part in the siege of Toulon. In 
170S he was made a vice-admiral, and in 1709 jiii 
admiral. In the latter part of his career, during 
which he held the command in Ihe Mediterranean 
and the English Channel, he was chiefly emydoyed 
in watching the French and the Swedes. He died 
on July 19th, ]74ih 

Iforristown, capital of Montgomery county, 
Pennsylvania, United States, on the Schuylkill, IS 
miles N.W. of Philadelphia. The industries 
include iron, steel, cotton, and woollens, besides 
in.'iriufactures of carpets, hosiery and explosives. 
l*op. (1900), 22,2(55. 

.. Norrkopingv a town of the province of 
Ostergotlancl, Sweden, at the head of the Bravik, 
an arm of the Baltic, where it is joined by the 
Motala, 113 miles S.W. of Stockholm, by railway. 
There are oil -mills, sugar-refinerie.s, shipbuilding 
yards, and paper, tobacco, linen, cotton, and 
woollen manufactures. Pop. (1900), 41,008. 


ITorse (originally Acr#!*, from root 

Nordhr, “north ”), collective name of the northern 
branch of the Teutonic ract;. In this sense the 
term is practically synonymous with Scandinavian, 
comprising the Danes, Swedes, Norwegians, and 
Icelanders, that is, the four main divisions of the 
Norse or Sc^indinavian group, which ])resents 
certain distinctive physical and linguistic features 
now best preserved in Iceland. These distinctive 
features do not appear to be of great age, and 
2,0lK) years ago the Norse peoples probably differed 
little, cither in appearance or in speech, from the 
other branches of the Teutonic family; but then 
began a gradual divergence, resulting in t he present 
differentiation of physical and linguistic forms. 
Physically the Norse jxioples have remained truer 
to the primitixe Gcrm.anic type, characterised by 
toll, bony ligurtis, robust frames, long head, regular 
oval features, blue or grey eyes, long, wavy, tiuxeii 
and even red hair, and dispr()])ortionatcly large 
extremities. At least, this blonde or “Siixon’’ 
type is still far more j)reva.lent in Scarulinavia than 
in Germany, where great ini cirminglings have taken 
place with the dark pre-Aryan aborigines. Hence 
the Norse peoples, though far from tlu? ideal 
blondes, now best ret)resent Huxley's Xanthocliroi, 
or “ fair wdiiie,” as dist inct from the Melauochroi, 
or “dark whites” of southern Europe; and rec(?nt 
research has traced back for at least 4,(KH> years the 
presence of this blonde race in tluj »Scandinavian 
])eninsula, where in fact many cnthnologists siij)])ose 
that it origimited in the Neolithic age. In t!jirly 
inediajval times (9th to 12th centuries) the; Nor.^emen 
(chiefly Danes and Norwegians) overran ti gn^at 
part of Russia and the Europetui seaboard, ex- 
tending tlieir i)rcdatory and conquering excursions 
from Greenland, Iceland, and tlui Britisli Isles, up 
the Medilerrancan to the Levant. I'hey even 
founded flourishing kingdoms in tluj Seine basin 
(Normainly) and in Sicily, but w'eie overywheie 
rapidly absorbed in the surrounding i)Opuia.t..oiis, 
except in the Faroe Islands and esptKually in 
Iceland, where t hey earner rather as settlers t han as 
cor.sairs or compierors, and where the Norse race; 
and speech are still best preserved. [Icelanj).] 
'J’he Norse language is a raodilied form of Early 
Low German, that is, of the primitive Germanic 
tenguo as ]>est rcfU'escmted by Die Gothic; of 
Ulphilas [Gothic], fiorn which it differs partly in 
its phonetics (normal change; of final s to r, as in 
Gothic num(», l(;elandic nunr, “ son ”), but much 
more in its grammatical forms. Of these the; most 
characteristic is the evolution of a. ])a.ssive or 
rather a middle voice, and of a definite article 
agglutin.ated at the end of the noun as in Itumanian 
manthe”) and some c'ther south -ea-st era 
European languiigos. 'J’hese, however, are compara- 
tively recent changes, although traces of llumi 
occur in the Icelandic Edda, which suffixes the 
article, and even in the Norrmm 2'anga, that is, the 
original Norse tongue as jircserved in the early 
Runic inscriptions. They receive their full devel- 
opment only in Swedish and Danish, the chief 
modern representatives of the old languagt;, which 
are thus di.stinguished in a marked way from all 
other members of the Teutonic linguistic family. 
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ITortli, an English family some members of 
which played an importnnt part in English history, 
founded by SiE Edward North (141i()-ir)r»4), an 
eminent lawyer, who was created ihiron North of 
Kirtling by Queen Mary. His second son, SlR 
'J’homah North (1535-ldoi), is rennunbered as the 
translator of Plutarch. DuDiiBY North (1002- 
77), 4th bfiron, wrote a life of his ancestor, the 
first lord. Four of his sons were eminent men in their 
<lay, and their memory has been fireserved in the 
garrulous and laudatory, but fascinating Livez 
written by Itoger, the youngest of the number. 
M’he eldest, Francis (lOliT-So), was successively 
fiJolicitor-General, Attorncy-Cieneral, and Chief 
Just ice of the Common Pleas, and in iriS2 became 
Lord Keeper willi the title of IJaron (iuilford. Sir 
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])Ui>LKy North ( J <54 1 -J) 1 ) engaged in commerce and 
inaile a fortune in the lAivant, pa.ssing many years 
at Smyrna and Constantinople. After his return 
to Englaml he was apjiointed a Commissioner of 
Customs. He had a wide knowledge of architec- 
ture and possessed great mechanical skill. John 
(U540-83) succcHuled Harrow as Master of Trinity 
College, C^ambridgt?, in 1(177. Kocer (1 <>0:1-17^3) 
practistul as a lawyer in London, but after the 
devolution withdrew to his seat of Rougham in 
Norfolk. Besides the Lhws of his brothers and his 
unfinished Autobioarophif, he wrote an Examv^i of 
White Kennett’s Imiory of Efujltind, abounding in 
minute details, on which Macaulay drew largely. 
Frederick North, Hth Baron North and 2nd Earl 
of Guilford (1732-92), entered Parliament in 1754. 
In 17(57 he was appointed Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and became leader of the House of 
Commons. As Prime Minister from 1770 to 1782 


he must be held responsible for the loss of the 
American colonies, though he often adopted a 
policy against his better judgment, owing to his 
anxiety to please the king. After the Rockingham 
and Shelburne Ministries had run their course, he 
returned to power as one of the Secretaries of State 
under Lord Portland, the other being Charles Janies 
Fox ; but the union of these old enemies excited 
universal distrust, and the Coalition Ministry was 
dismissed in December, 1783. He afterwards acted 
wiili the Opposition against Pitt, but in conse- 
quence of loss of sight, in 1 787, he was compelled 
lo take a less prominent jiart in political strife. 
Lord North succeeded his father as Earl of Guilford 
in 1790. 

North, Brownlow, only .son of Charles 
Augustus North, rector of Alverstoke, was born in 
(Chelsea, London, on January Gth, ISIO. After 
being at Eton he was .^ent, on the death of his 
father in 1S2.*>, to (\jrtii to be under the intluence 
of his cousin, the Earl of Guilford, who ha«l Miere 
founded a 'J'lieological College. Owing to miscon- 
duct he was sent home. After a disreputable 
youth in England and abroad he went to Ireland 
in 1828. .and tlicn^ married Grace, daughter of the 
Rev. 'J’homas Colley. Again he travelled on the 
Continent, taking, wit hout success, to gambling to 
add to his means. Eventually he settled in Eng- 
land an<l, on ihtt advice of Frederick R()bert.son 
(afterwards of Brighton), studied for holy orders. 
Jhit the bishop hesitated to ordain him and, his 
own doubts leading him to abandon the idea., for the 
following twelve years lie lapsed into his old habits. 
In 1854 he was suddenly taken ill while card-play* 
ing. Fearing death, he determined to refonn and, 
remaining trii(‘ to Ids resolution, on his recovery 
bec«'ime a suc(;essfiil lay-evangelist, being recog- 
nised by the Free Church of Scotland in 18.59. He 
zealously devoted himself to his new work, con- 
ducting revivalist meetings in England and Ulstei 
and preaching in all the important towns of Scot- 
land. Ho died at Tillechewan t-astle, Dumbarton- 
siiire, on November 9th, 1875. 

Northallerton, a town in the North Riding 
of Yorkshire, England, in the valley of the Wiske, 
3H miles N.N.W. of York. Though it has some 
manufactures of linen and leather, its interest is 
mainly historical. It was a Roman station and 
Saxon burgh. Under the see of Durham, to whicl; 
it was given by William II., the town acquiree' 
great importance and became an episcopil resi- 
(iency. On Cowton Moor, 3 miles to the north, the 
English defeated the Scots on August 22n(l, 113 h 
in the battle of the Standard. The hill on whicl 
the standard wus flown is still called Standard Hill 
In 1174 Henry II. ordered the strongly-fortifje< 
episcopjil palace to be demolished. The Scots 
under Robtirt Bruce, plundered the town in 1318 
During the Civil Wiir Charles I. lodged in th< 
Porch House on his way to Scotland, and in the 
Jacobite Rebellion of 1745 the English army, undei 
the Duke of Cumberland, encamped near the town 
The decorated cruciform church of All Saints was 
built soon after the sack by the Scots, and the 
grammar school is of royal foundation. Northaller 
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ton, called, in Domesday Book, Alvestune and 
Alreton, and afterwards Allerton, received its 
present name to distinguish it from Allertoii-Maul- 
everer in the West Riding. Pop. (1901), 4,050. 

Northampton^ the capital of Northampton- 
shire, England, on the Nen, C7 miles N.W. of 
London by railway. The pnidic buildings include 
a town hall (18G4), ornamented on the outside with 
statues of English kings, a county hall, and a com 
exchange (1850). There are two interesting old 
churches, St. Peter’s (Normanl and St. Sepulchre’s, 


In the reign of Richard I. a mint was set up and 
in 1258, owing to the quarrels between the students 
and townsfolk of Oxford, a royal licence for schools 
of the arts and sciences was obtained for the pur- 
pose of founding a university, but the establishment 
was dissolved in 12G5, and teachers and taught 
returned to Oxford. During the Wars of the 
Roses Henry VI. was defeated and captured in the 
battle of Northampton on July 9th, 14GI). Queen 
Elizabeth and Charles 1. both visited tlie town, 
which was held for the ParliameiitJirians during 
the Civil War. Pop. (1901), 87,021. 
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ALL saints’ cnuucu, NOKTHAMVTON. [Phut. Chester V'avghaa, Acton, ir. 


which was built for the Templars by »Simon de St. 
Liz in 1127 and is one of the four round churches 
in England modelled on tlie plan of tlie church of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. All Saints’ chundi was 
<lestroyed by the great fire whicli nearly wiped out 
tlie town in 1G75 and rebuilt by Sir Christopher 
Wren five years later ; the ancient tower remains. 
A little south of the lowii is one of the beautiful 
crosses erected by Edward I. in memory of his 
<iueen, Eleanor, in a very good state of preservation. 
Northampton is the centre of the boot and shoe 
manufacture ; the other industries include leathcr- 
dres.sing, paper-making, and brewing. Outside the 
town is the racecourse, where the Pytehley Hunt 
races are held. Historically, Northampton po.sse.sses 
great interest. The Roman highway of Watling 
Street passes it on the west. The Danes burned 
ihc town in 1010. Its castle, of wdiich no trace 
remains, was erected in the 11th century by Simon 
de St. Liz, Earl of Huntingdon and Northampton. 
Several parliaraent.s, councils, and conventions met 
here, and it was often the residence of the kings. 

154 -— N.E. 


NorthamptonshirOf n- south midland county 
of England, lioiinded by Rutland and Lincolnshire 
on the N., Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, and 
Bedfordshire on the B., Buckinghamshire on the 
S.E., Oxfordshire on the S., Warwickshire on the 
W., and Leicestershire on the N.W. It has an area 
of 984 scpiare miles. It is G7 miles from N.E. to 
S.W. with fin extreme breadth of 2G miles. Except- 
ing in the N.E., which forms part of the Fen 
district, the surface is mostly hilly, but the highest 
point, near Daventry, is only 804 feet at)Ove the 
sea. The chief rivers arc the Welland, Nen, Avon. 
Cherwell, and Ouse, and tluTC is filso communica- 
tion by means of the Grand Junction and other 
canals. The soil is generally fertile, consisting of 
a brown loam in the hilly district and a rich black 
mould in the north-eastern arefi, find corn-growing, 
cattie-rt;uring, and dairy-farming are all thriving. 
The iron industry has made grcjit progress since 
the middle of the 19th century, iron ore being 
extracted at Kctt<;ring, Wellingborough, near Stam- 
ford (in Lincolnshire), find elsewhere; but the 
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leofUrtf^ industry is the making of boots and 
shoes. Other manufactures comprise clothing, 
the making of machinery and tools, paper and 
leather, besides printing and timber. The principal 
town.s are Northampton, the capital, Peterborough 
(pop. 110,872, partly in Huntingdonshire), Daventry 
(pronouncecl hainiry^ 11,780), Wellingborough 
(18.412), and Kettering (8,(J53). 'J’he Itomans occu- 
pied the shire at several parts, and their two great 
roads Watling Street and Ermine Street crossed 
the county, the former entering at Stony Strat- 
ford and leaving at Lilbourne, the latter cutting 
across from ('astor into Lincolnshire. The shire 
formed part of 3Iiddle Anglia and wjis at one time 
included in Mercia and later in Northumbria. 
After the ('ontjuest much of the land became a 
favourite royal hunting-ground, Rockingluam Forest 
being an extensive .sylvan tract. The Pytehley 
Hunt still maintains the reyiutation of the shire in 
this branch of sport. The historical events of out- 
standing intcTCst, apart from those centred around 
thecounfy town, are the execution of Maiy Queen 
of Scots in Fotheriiighay Castle (ir)87), the battle 
of Nasehy (1<M5), and the “arrest” of Charlc's I. 
at llolinhy House whilst engaged in a game of 
howls. Pop. (PJOl), :i:i8,()G4. 

North Berwick, a watering yilacc. Hadding- 
tonshire, Scotland, situated on the southern shore 
c»f the Firth of Forth, (iight miles N. by E. of 
Haddington. It is one of the most fashionable 
of Scottish s(!nsi<le resorts, and jios.sesses two fine 
full-length golf eourses besides being within easy 
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access of several other first-rate links. Behind 
the town rises North Berwick Law, a conical hill 
(512 feot hiy:h, a conspicuous landmark that com- 
mands a beautiful view in all directions. Three 
miles to tlu‘ east are the magnificent ruins of 
Tniitiillon Castle, a former stronghold of the 
Douglases, enthusiast ically described by Sir Walter 
Scott in Marmhm, and in the .sea stands, about 
IJ mile from the shove, the noble rock of the 
Bass, generally visit oil from Canty Bay. This 
i.sle. now the haunt of the solan goose, was once 
used a.s a Covenanters y^rison, and, strangely 
enough, was the last place in Scotland held for 


the unfortunate Stewarts. Pop. of North Berwick 
(1901), 2,899. 

NortK Cape, the most northerly point of 
Eurojie, situated at the northern end of the isle of 
Magerd, which is separated from Norway by a 
narrow channel. The Cape lies in 71® IP 40'' N. 
and 25® 4(1' E. and is a rugged promontory reaching 
at its highest point an altitude of 908 feet. The 
actual northernmost point of the European main- 
land occurs at Cape Nordkyn, 45 miles east of 
North Cape. 

North. Carolina, a south Atlantic state of the 
American Union, bounded on the N. by Virginia, 
on the E. and S.E. by the Atlantic, on the S. by 
South Carolina and Georgia, and on the W. by 
Tennessee. It has an area of 52,250 square miles. 
The state may he dividetl into three .sections, of 
which the most westerly is mountainous and that 
on the east level, with tracts of swamp, the area 
between them being occupied by an undulating and 
extremely fertile region. 'Phe Iron and Alleghany 
Mountains run parallel near the Tennes.soe border, 
and between them is Mitchell’s Black Dome ((>,711 
feet), the highe.st summit in tlie United States cast 
of the RockitJ.s. Along the coast runs a long line of 
sandbanks, forming the outer barrier of the shallow 
lagoons. 'J’hc swamp region occupies about three 
million acres, and includes the Great and Little 
Dismal Swamps. There arc six large navigable 
rivers, of which the Roanoke and the Cape Fear 
are the cliief. Amongst the fauna are the alligator, 
raccoon. o})()ssum, rattlesnakes and other venomous 
serptmls. Excey)ting certain districts near the coast, 
North Carolina has a productive soil and a healthy 
climate. 'J’ljc chief crops are cotton, maize, oats, 
wheat, tobacco, sweet pottatoes, and fruits which 
are dried for exyiorl. The pine-woods in the eastern 
section a (Toni an abundant supply of timber, and 
here there are numerous saw-mills as well as works 
for the y)roduction of resin, tar. pitch, and turyaen- 
tine oil. Tlic state is rich in gold, silver, iron, 
coyiy>er. lead, zinc, eoal, and other minerals. The 
manufactures comprise cotton and woolhui goods, 
tobacco, leather, flour, and cotton-seed oil, besides 
coopcnige ami carringe-buil<ling; the fishcritis are 
considerable. ' Raleigh (y>op. Ui,()43), an inland 
city, is the cayalal, but Wilmington (2U,97(>) is the 
chief port an«l most imywrtant town. In 158.'i and 
1587 Sir Walter Raleigh planted colonies on 
Roanoke I.sland, hut Virginians on the northern 
frontier made the first y)ermanent settlements. 
Charles II. in 1()(;8 granted the province of Carolina 
to sevenil proprietors, by whom it was divided into 
North and South Carolina. At first the Tuscaroras, 
Coree.s, Noltoways, and other Indians gave the 
colonists great troui)le, but by 1712 the natives were 
overcome and retired northwards. In 1729 North 
Carolina acquired an indcyiendent statv» and later 
became one of the foundation states of the Union. 
In ISiil it hoisted the Hag of secession and was one 
of the most important battle-grounds in the Civil 
\Var. Pop. (190(0, 1.898,810. 

Northcote, James, painter, was born in Ply- 
mouth on October 22nd, 1740. He early discovered 
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a bent for drawing, but his father did not encour- 
age it, keeping him at his own trade of making 
and mending watches. The boy persevered, how- 
ever, and at last walked off to London. Here Sir 
Joshua Reynolds allowed him to work in his studio, 
though not actually teaching him. Northcote 
attended the Royal Academy Schools and set up 
on his own account in 1770. Next year he went 
to Italy and assiduously studied the great masters. 
On his return to London in 1780 he at once 
received numerous commissions for portraits and 
subject pictures, amongst his works being “Wal- 
worth killing Wat Tyler,” now in the Guildhall, 
and several popul.nr c.an vases for Boy dell’s .Shake- 
speare Gallery. He was elected Associate of the 
Royal Academy in 1780 and a full Member in 
tlie following year. Though he hfid reached the 
zenith of his fame he continued to exercise his 
profession to the end of his long life. As if paint- 
ing were not sutlicicnt to satisfy his love of in- 
<lustry he also turned author, and published 
Mtmmrs of Sir Joiihna (1813), two series of 

Fables Original and Select^ and the Life of Titian 
(1830). He died in London on July 13th, 18.31. 
His portraits, well drawn and modelled, restrained 
in colour, and dignified in feeling, though lacking 
individuality, show him at his best. 

Northcote, Sir Stafford. [Tddeslekjh.j 

North Dakota, a north cent real sta te of the 
American Union, l)oun<l(Ml on the N. by Assiniboia 
!ind M.anitoba, on the E. by Minnesota, on tlie S. 
by South Dakota, and on tiie W. by Montana. It 
covers an area of 70,7^0 square miles. Sentinel 
Butte (2,70‘) feet), near ^Ied(»ra, is the higliest point 
in the state, winch contains much flat jdain and 
undulating prairie. The chief rivers are the 
Missouri (with its righthand affluents the Yellow- 
stone, Little Missouri, Knife, Heart, and Gannon 
Ball), the River des Lacs, Souris or Mouse, James, 
Cheyenne, and Red River (»f the North, which 
largely serves as llu; ejistcrn boundary of the 
state. Devil’s Lake, a slioct of salt w.ater, 40 
miles long but of very irregular contour, is the 
only big lake. 'Ihe climate is dry ami healthy, 
although winter is long and severe, with occasional 
blizzards. Dakota is famous for its wheat, which 
is grown on the grand scale. Maize, oats, barley, 
flax, rye and potatoes are also valuabh; crops. 
Live-stock is of increasing importance. C’oal is the 
only mineral of con.scqucnce, and manufactures are 
yet in their infancy. North Dakota formed part of 
the land comprisetl in the Louisiana, purchase 
(1803); was organised as a Territory in 18til, 
then including parts of the present Wyoming and 
Montana ; was reduced in area in 18fi8, and admitted 
to the Union in 1880. The principal towns are 
Fargo (pop. 9,580), Bismarck (3,310), the capital, and 
Grand Forks (7,652). Pop. of state (1000), 310,116. 

North-East Passage, The. The discovery 
by Stephen Brough in 1556 of a strait between 
Novaya Zemlya and the mainland gave rise to 
projects for finding a north-east passage from 
Europe to China. Attempts in that direction were 
made in 1568 and in 1580 by the Company of 


Merchant Adventurers, and in 1501 by Barents and 
Linschoten. Barents made a second effort in 1505, 
and a third in 1596. In the course of this, after 
discovering the north-east coast of Spitsbergen, he 
perished. His discoveries, which were j)ushe(l 
farther and farther by successive whaling expedi- 
tions, were perfected by Wrangell in 1822, by Long 
in 1867, and by Nordenskiold in 1878-0; but tlio 
route, owing to the ice, is impracticable lor 
commercial purposes. 

North Sea, often erroneously called the Ger- 
man Ocean, an extension of the sub-j)olar or Nor- 
w^egian l;*ea, to which it lies open on its north side. 
The lands surrounding it are Norway, Denmark, 
and Schleswig-Holstein on the E., Great Britain on 
the W. ; and Prussia, Holland, Belgium, and France 
on the S. It communicates with the North Atlantic 
by the Strait of Dover, the Pentland Firth, and th<? 
passjige between the Orkneys and Slufflands, and 
with tlie Baltic by the Skager Rack and Cattegat. 
Its limits are lat. 51® and 61® N., and long. 2" 30' 
and S® E. Its greatest length is .'ibout 600 miJ(;s,' 
its greatest breadth (from the Firth of Forth to 
Jutland) about 400 miles, and its area about l.^iO,!)!)!) 
square miles. 'J'ho sea is shallow, (jspecially towards 
the south and east, vvllen^ the shore is low and flat. 
In general, the height of the cliffs varies directly 
with the depth of the neighbouring wtiter. Except- 
ing in the trench or b(*lt, .50 miles in width, called 
the “Norwegian Gully,” whicli eiudrcles the south 
cotist of Norway, the dei>t.h nowhere (exceeds loO 
fathoms; in the Gully soundingsof RKIfatlioms ,'ire 
not unknown. In the south central juirt of the sea 
there are iiuni(irous “pits” or “banks,” tluj most, 
important being the Dogger Bank, midway between 
North Engl.'in<l and Scldeswig, .above whicdi tli(! 
average depth is only 12 or 15 fathoms. 'I’la* 
formation (»f tliese banks is ascrib(‘d l,o the detrit.'il 
matter remaining from the glacier whieli rilh‘.«I the 
sea during the. Glacial ])eriod. Near the c(«i.sl, 
shoals and sandb.anks tire formed fr(»m the t.orri- 
genous deposits brought dr)wn by the larger rivers. 
The tides of the Nortli 8(5a ;is far south as the 
Thames are regulated ])y tlie north branch of the 
groat Atlantic tidal w;ivc, which sweeps round the 
north c(».'ist of Scotland, and causes high water on 
the shoH's of Scotland and Norw.'iy .at almost, 
exactly the same time. From time ijimHunorial 
this sea has been .'in import.ant commercial high- 
way. It abounds in food-fish(^s, m-uslaceans, and 
molluscs, and the fisheries arc both extensive and 
valuable. 

Northumberland, the most northerly c!ountv 
of England, separated from Berwickshire on the N. 
by the Tweed, from Roxburghshire on the N.W. 
by the (ffieviot Hills, and Viounded on the W. by 
Cumberland, on the E. by the North Sea, and on 
the S. by Durliarn. It has an tirea of 2,016 square 
miles. Off the shore are Lindisfarrie or Holy Isle, 
the Fame Islands, and Coquet Isle. Thii surfac.e is 
for the most part rugged, rising gradually from the 
coast to the height of 2,676 feet, in the Cheviot 
Hills, and becoming wild and bleak in the moorland 
district of the south and south-west. Along fertile 
valleys which traverse the county eastwards from 
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the spurs of the Cheviots flow the Till, Ain, Coquet, 
Wnnsbeck, and other streams ; the other rivers 
include the Tweed and the Tyne, which in the last 
pjirt of its course forms the boundary with Durham. 
Tlic geological formation consists of Silurian rocks 
in the north-west, with Trjjissic and Permian beds, 
and a vast tract of Coal Measures near the coast ; 
the Cheviots are mostly composed of fjorphy rites and 
andesites. Coal-mining is carried on in tlic south- 
east, lead-mining (a declining industry) in the 
south-west. The valleys and tlie district near the 
sea have a clayey loam soil, yielding rich crops of 
barley, wheat, and beans. Cattle and sheep are 
reart'd extensively in the west part of the county. 
At Chillinghain the Earl of 'J’ankervillo preserves a 
herd (»f the wild white cattle descended from the 
original British stock. The Northumberland rivers 
and their est.uari(!s abound in salmon an<l other 
lish. A large group of (;onnecte<l industries, such 
as iron-working, the fabrication of ordnance, ship- 
buihling, etc., has hetm estahlislu^d along the banks 
of the 'I'yiu*. Alnwick (pop. is the? county 

town, but Newcastle-upon-'J’yne, a city and county 
of itself, is far and away the most ini])orlant town. 
Oilier considerable jilaces art; Hexhjiin (7,071), 
Mor])(^th (oO.Ollt), and North Shields, including 
Tynenioutli (ril„'M1). Homan remuins are])lentiful, 
Hadrian's Wall being of jae-tunincnl iinportaiKu^ 
It was constnicleil i-arly in tla^ iJnd century and 
ran from the Solway to the (‘stuary of the Tyne, 
where in fai^i the name of Wallsend eornmomorates 
it. Porti< ms of it still <!xist. 'J’he most stirring 
historical events associated with the sliire are the 
battles of Otterlmni (1:188), Ilomihlon Hill (1402), 
and FhuMen (I a 111). Alnwick Castle, the .seat of 
the Duke of NtirMiumherland, and Ford Castle arc 
among tin? grander structures in tla* county, but 
the ruined cast les of Ikimhurgh and Norluim yield 
to noiui in point of interest. Distinguished Nortli- 
umbrians inedude Thomas Hewick, Ueorge Stephen- 
son, the mart vr-bislioi» Hidli'v, atid Crace Darling. 
Pop. (ll»0l), riOL‘,S;V.). 

Northumbria, the most northerly of the old 
English kingdoms, formed by tin* union of Hernicia 
and Deira through the conquest of the latter by 
.d^illa-lric, king of Hernicia, about .A.i). The 

kingdom of Hernicia, which extended from tlie 
Tees to the Firth of Forth ami was hounded on the 
W. hy Strathelyile, had be<*n founded by Ida about 
r>47, whilst Deira, situated between the 'iW-s and 
the llumher witli Cumbria on its western side, owed 
its ('vigin to ..Ella (c. HtUO. The power of North- 
umbria inereaseil umler Eilwin, Oswald, and Uswy, 
but declined with the advance of Mercia in the 
8th (’entury. It submitted to Wessex in tS27, and 
became subject to the Northmen in S(U>. 

North-West Frontier Province, a pro- 
vince of Hritish liuiia, constituted in HH)1 and 
placed under ii Chief Commissioner and Agent to 
the Viceroy. It was formed out of the district of 
Hazara, on the eastern side of the Indus (formerly 
part of the Punjab) . and the districts of Pcshawur, 
Kohat, Hannu, and Dera Ismail Khan on the 
western side of the river, and the Political Charges 
of Kuram, MaUi Khand, Khyber, Tochi.Gomal,and 


Shirani. It occupies an area of 16,466 square 
miles. The Province was constituted in order to 
provide more immediate control over the fiontier 
tribes, some of whom, such as the Afridis, Orakzais, 
and Chitralis, when under the influence of fanati- 
cism, have proved extremely troublesome. But 
with closer and more vigilant supervision a period 
has been put to the periodical outburst of border 
warfare among the races extending from Baluchis- 
tan to Chitral. The chief city is Peshawur (poj). 
95,147). Pop. of the Province, mainly Mohammedan 
(1901), 2,125,480. 

Nortb-West FassagfOi The. The project 
of finding a jiassage by sea round tlie northern 
extremity of the American continent seems to 
have seriously originated with Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, though such a jiassage is marked on some 
earlier maps of a spcjciilative cliaracter and a 
Mexican friar, named Urdurieta, claimed to have 
actually made it. It was .siicct^ssively attempted 
by Frobishc*r, Davis, Hudson, Haftin, and many 
more ; but its rliscovery was reserved for Sir John 
Franklin, who did not live to announce the fact, 
and for (’af)tain (afterwards Sir) Hobert John Le 
Mesuricr McClure (1807-1873), wl^, in October, 
1850, puss(‘d through Prince of WSRes Strait into 
Melville Sfiiind, which communicates, through 
lhanks Strait, with the Arctic Ocean and, through 
Harrow Strait, with the gulf of Hoothia in one 
(lir(;ction and Hallin Hay in another. McClure had 
to abandon his sliiji, the lureitigatOT^ in the ice, 
but returned .safely to England in 1854. 

North-Western Provinces, since J901 the 
DnITKI) PllOVIXCES OF A(;ea and Oudh, 
lieutmiant-govciTiorsbip of Hritish India, bound™ 
on the N. by the Himalaya and comprising a lar^^ 
part of the vast plain extending from the Punjab 
to Lower Hengal, and watered by the Ganges, ihe 
Gogra, the Jumna, and many other rivers. The 
soil is fertile, and jiroduces immense crops of 
w'heat. Kiee, barley, pulse, tobacco, millet, indigo, 
cotton, sugar, opium, and oil-seeds are also widely 
grown. Tlie district wa.s formed in 1S35, and since 
1S77 has inclnd(*d Oudh for all purposes c.xcepting 
the management of its land and courts. Allahabad 
(pop. 172,l>:>2) is the administrative capital, and 
other important cities are Lucknow (2(H,049), 
Henares (209,;i;il), Cawnpore (197,710), and Agra 
(188,022). The area of the United Provinces is 
107,164 square miles (Agra, 83,198; Oudh, 23.966) 
and in 1901 the population was 47,691,782 (Agra, 
34,858,705; Oudh, 12,8;{3,077). 

North-Western Territories, that part of 
Canada bounded on the E. by Labrador, on the S. 
by Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Sjuskatcliewan, and 
Athabasca, on the W. by Yukon, and on the N. by 
the Arctic Ocean. In 1869, when the territory, 
formerly called Kiipcrt Land, w'as purchased, for 
£300,00*0, by Canada from the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, it included Manitoba (constituted a province 
in 1870), Alberta (1905), and Saskatchewan (1905) 
— formed from Alberta, Athabasca, Assiniboia, and 
Saskatchewan — and Yukon (separate territory, 
1898). It now consists of the districts of : — 
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Keewatin 

.. 516,571 sq. miles 

... !i,800 pop. 

Mackenzie . 

.. 562,182 

... 6.21fi „ 

Ungava 

.. 354,961 

... 6,113 „ 

Franklin 

.. 590,000 

... t 


2,023,714 

20,129 „ 


The extent of this vast iinor^i^anised area is more 
definitely known than the amount of itj» population 
which, however, is in any case very spsirse. 
Franklin comprises Baffin Land (230, OCK) sq. in.), 
Grinncll Land (86,000 sq. m.) and the other Arctic 
islands of British North America. The principal 
heights are spurs of the Rockies penetrating into 
the tract at the north-west, and the Reindeer or 
Caribou Mountains. The larger rivers are the 
Mackenzie (2,350 miles long, including the Peace), 
Athabasca (740), Liard (650), Back's (560), all 
flowing to the Arctic, and the Nelson (1,450) and 
Churchill (925) draining into Hudson Bay. The 
chief of many lakes are Great Bear Lake (11,200 
.sq. in.), and Great Slave Lake (9,770 sq. in.). In 
certain parts there arc abundant forests of pine, 
birch, spruce, and larch. Trade is nio.stl y concerned 
with lumbering, mining, ti.sldrig, and tieltry. 

Northwichi a town of Cheshire, England, on 
the Weaver, 18 miles E.N.E. of Che.ster. Salt mines 
have been worked since the times of the Britons 
and Romans, and the pumping of brine still forms 
t he leading industry. 'J'here have been extensi ve sub- 
sidences in the town, and many houses l>av(‘ been 
lj[(.)lted together and shored to pnweiit thcMu from 
collajjsing. Other industries include hoat-lmilding, 
rope- and sail-making, iron and brass fuimding, and 
tanning. Pop. (1901), 17,611. 

Norton, Andrews, theologian, was born at 
Hingham, Ma.ssachuseHs, United States, on Hccern- 
ber 31st, 1786, and edmjated at Harvard, where he 
occupied the chair of Sacred Literatim; from 1819 
to 1830. Ho published Itramisjor not JUikrhKj the 
Doctrines oj Trinliariuns (\H\VS) iiud other works 
written from the Unitarian standpoint. He died 
at Newport, Rhode Island, on September 18th, 
1853. His son, Chaulbs Eliot Norton, was l)orn 
at Cambridge, Massachusetts, on November 16th, 
1827, and educated at Harvard. Beginning life as 
a commercial man, he made several trips to Europe 
and also visited Indiji, afterwards turning his 
attention to literature. He was the friend of 
Carlyle, Emerson, J. Russell Lowell, G. W. ("urtis, 
John Ruskin, and other di.stinguished men of letters. 
In 1853 he published Considcratiomof Stmic Jtennt 
Social Theories and, in 1860, Notes of Travel and 
Study in Italy. He also translated Dante’s Mia 
Nuoi-a and DiHn/i Cominedia, edited the Letters of 
Thomas Carlyle and those of J. R. Lowell, and from 
1861 to 1868 was editor of the North American 
llcvicxc. 

Nortoiii Caroline Elizabeth Sarah, poetess, 
was born in London in 18tt8. She w’as grand- 
daughter of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, and an ex- 
tremely beautiful and precocious woman. In 1827 
‘ilie contracted a most unhappy marriage with the 
Mon., George Chappie North. At least twice her 


domestic affairs came before the public prominently 
— in 1836, when her husband sued for a divorce, 
with Lord Melbourne as co-respondent, and com- 
pletely failed to estaVJish any case, and in 1853, 
when husband and wife apj^ared in the county 
court about money matters. Mrs. Norton’s literary 
j career lH‘gan in 1829 with her Sitrrows of Jtosalic, 

\ in which the Byronic note was struck soinewlmt 
1 heavily, and was continued with The Undying One' 
(1830), A Voice fro7n the Factories (183t»), The 
Dream and Other Poems (1840), The Ch ild of the 
Islands (1845), and The Ijidy of Garage (1862). 
j She was also the author of some novels — Stvart of 
I DunJeath Lod and Saved (1863), and Old 

I Sir Douglas {0^(61). Her liu.sband dying in 1875, 
she married Sir William Stirling Maxwell, of Keir, 
in 1877 and died on Juno 15th in the same year. 
It has been asserted and denied that she was 
the heroint; of George Meredith’s novel, Diana of 
the Onmways. 

lTorway« a kingdom of Europe, occupying the 
western and extreme northern parts of the Seandi- 
naviari peninsula. It has a north-easterly and 
south-westerly trend, between 57® 59' and 71® 11' 
N., and 4® 30' and 31° 12' E., and is bounded by the 
Arctic Ocean on the N., the Atlantic on tht; W., the 
North Sea and Skager Rack on the S., and Sweden 
■won the E., the most northerly province — Finmark — 
extending north of Swc;flish and Russian Lapland. 
It lias «*in area of 124,130 square miles, and is over 
1,100 miles long, with an tivoragc width of 70 miles 
between 64® and 68® N., wliiidi incr(;fise.s to 280 
miles at <51°. The length of the coast-line (exclud- 
ing tlu; fjords) is 3,000 miles. 

Physical Pea hires. U'hc gr(;at(‘r ]^art of Norway 
is a rocky plateau composed for the most [>art (»f 
gnei.ss and mica-slate, with an elev.'ition of 2.000 to 
4,(KK) fe.et, the surface of whiidi is broken by ridges 
and lieiglits rising to 6,000 feet and njnvards, and 
wide fissures which form valleys, lakes, and fjords. 
The Kjolen range (3,000 to 6,00() f(H!t), wliicli divides 
Norway from »Sweden, runs nearly jiarnllel to the 
coast from <53® to <59® N. ; at that point a series of 
great “fjelds” (broad, lofty, and generally level 
tracts of tableland) branch off w(;st-south-westwa.rds 
(in the Dovre Fjeld), afterwards diverging to the 
south-west , and finally southwards in the Langfjeld 
and their continuations, so that, their direction is 
still in the raiiin the same as that of the coast-line. 
On the ea.stern border the Kjolen Mountiiins are 
continued southwards in aline of lower ranges. The 
“ backlione ” formed by the Kjolen Mountains in the 
north, and the great fjelds in tlic south, divides the 
country into three sections — the Nordenfjcldske, 
comprising the whole region north of the Dovre 
Fjeld ; the Ve.stonfjeld.ske, extending west of the 
Langfjeld, and the plateau south of them to 
Lindesnacs (the Naze), the southern^ extremity of 
Norway; and the Sondenfjcldske or Ostland, which 
lies south of the Dovre Fjeld and cast of the 
Langfjeld. The whole of the west sca-bord(;r is 
fringed with groups of rocky islands (the »Ska.jer- 
gaard), which render navigation difficult, whilst 
the channels between them and the mainland, as 
well as the numerous fjords which penctnite 
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into the interior of both, afford good anchorage. 
Fininark, in the extreme north-east, is for the 
most part an undulating, desolate, and almost 
treeless plateau, 1,0(K) to 2,0(XJ ft?et above the sea. 
From the North Cape to Bindals Fjord, in about 
lat. <>5®, the shore is wild, rugged, and deeply 
indented with fjords, behind which tower precipi- 
tous mountains, rising in some places to a height 
of .‘1,300 feet or more. Tiie Lofoden Islands 
(between lat. 07® 30' and 00® 30'), separated from 
the mainland by West Fjord, which in some places 
is 00 miles broad, exhibit an endless variety of 
fantastic forms. The most interesting feature of 
the Kjolen Mountains on the Nordland frontier is 
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the vast. Sulitjelma snowficld, which has an eleva- 
tion of <5,1(50 feet. The scenery of the wooded and 
agricultural di.stricts in the neighbourhood of the 
town of Trondhjem is far less impressive. At 
t he sout hern extremity of the province of Trondhjem 
is tlie Dovre Fjeld, a wide, dreary, undulating 
moorland with an average elevation* of 3,(500 feet, 
the highest jxnnt being Hnehietta (7,010 feet), long 
believed to be the loftiest mountain in Norway. 
Jostedalsbrm, south-w'cst of the Dovre Fjeld be- 
tween Nord Fjord and Sogne Fjord, is one of the 
largest glaciers in Europe. It lies 4, OCX) to 6,4(K> 
feet above the sea, and covers from 500 to (UX) 
square miles. Several ice-streams, amongst which 
the Lodnl Glacier is the finest, flow down to a 
height of 1(55 feet, coming wdihin five miles of the 
fjord. The Langfjeld includes several groups, the 


most remarkable being the Jotun Fjeld, which 
was first explored in 1820. It has more than 100 
peaks of over (5,000 feet, many with bare and almost 
perpendicular sides standing out in bold relief from 
the surrounding snow. Glaciers and n4ve fields 
spread on every side, and the depressions are for 
tlic most part filled with broad and deep hikes. 
The highest points in this field are Galdhopiggen 
(8,397 feet), the loftiest mountain in Norway, and 
Glitretind (8,379 feet). The seaboard between 
Romsdalsfjord and Stavanger is on the whole the 
grandest and most romantic stretch of coast in 
Norway. It is intersected by spurs of the Dovre 
Fjeld and Langfjeld, between which lie detip, 
narrow, and winding fjords, sometimes extending 
over 1(X) miles inland, and sending out branching 
arms in all directions. At every turn cataracts and 
waterfalls rush precipitously down their rocky 
.sides, often from a height of 3, ()()() or 4,0(X) feet. 
They sometimes terminate in narrow valleys, such 
as Romsdal, whicli run up into the interior at a 
.somewhat higher elevation. The inner arms of the 
fjords .'ire generally clothed with a ricli growth of 
crops and other vi^getiition. Between Stav.anger 
and Lindesnaes lie tlie fertile but tame lowlands of 
the Jajderen and Listcrland. The SondcnfjehJski? 
differs wholly in char.actcr from the Norden- and 
Vcstenfjelclskc. The bro.ad valleys which slope 
south and south-east towards Christiania Fjord 
iietwecn rounded and pine-clad hills are the bc(is of 
impetuous torrents, whicli often expand into large 
lakes, the finest being Lake Mjosen on tlie lAagon, 
about (50 miles long. Tiic longtist of these rivers is 
the Glomincn (nearly 400 miles). 

CUmaiv. Owing to tlie influence of the Gulf 
Stream the winters in North and West Norway are 
comi).aratively mild. The s(;a on thes(‘ coasts is 
seldom or never frozen, though this frequently 
occurs in Christiania Fjord aiul tlie Skagor Back. 
The cohl is most severe at the jilaces farthest 
inland, such as Boraas. The southern part of the 
wc.st coast has an annual rainfall of 40 to 70 
inches. 

Pt^pnlathm; Indmlries ami Cowmern' : Com- 
vnmicalUms. In 1900 Norway contained 2,240,032 
inhabitants, or IS to the square mile, the rural 
population numbering 1,(11 2, .382. This total in- 
cluded 19,677 Lapps and 7,777 Finns. The largest 
towns are Christiania (pop. 227,(52(5), the capital, 
Bergen (72,251), Trondhjem (38,180), Stavanger 
(30,(513), and Drammen (23,093). As 75 per cent, 
of the soil i.s incapciblc of cultivation, only 3 per 
cent, under cultivation, and 22 per cent, is covered 
with forests, the country cannot furnish sufficient 
food for the inhabitants, and large quantities are 
imjiorted. Over 20,0(X) persons emigrate annually, 
and those who remain behind are fairly prosperous. 
The bulk of the agricultural population are small 
peasant proprietors. Potatoes are very extensively 
grown, even in the most northerly latitudes ; peas 
are also an important product, and wheat, rye, 
barley, and oats thrive, barley ripening as far north 
as 7()®. The pastures are situated on the fjelds, 
often 30 or 40 miles from the farm to which they 
Mong. The pine forests, which are most dense in 
Ostland, are far more profitable. They arc usually 
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felled during the winter, and in the ensuing spring 
floated down the rivers to the saw mills at their 
mouths. The other great home industry of Norway 
is the fishing trade. The cod and herring fisheries 
are by far the most important, tlie numl)er of 
persons engaged in them in 11)00 being 75,999 and 
27,7H2 respectively. Cod abound on the west 
coast, the season lasting from January to April, 
whilst herring are taken at all times of the year, 
but in summer especially. The mackerel, salmon, 
and lobster fisheries arc also valuable, and in the 
northern seas the whale, walrus, seal, and shark 
are still successfully fished for. The principal 
minerals are silver, copf)er, and iron ; but tliis 
branch of industry is not very important. Such 
manufactures as Norway possesses (including textile 
goods, machines, tobacco, and chemicals) are for 
the most part located in the neighbourhood of 
Christiania. Norway is actively engaged in the 
carrying trade, and possesses a large mercantile 
marine. The number of ships owned by Nor- 
wegians which entered her ports in 1905 was 
7,320, with a tonnage of 1,451,425. The chief 
exports arc fish-oil, and other animal produce; 
timber and wooden goods (among which lucifer 
mat ches form an important item) ; paper and pa|^r 
manufactures ; and skins, furs, and feathers. The 
leading imjjorts are articles of food, cspt^cially 
breadstuffs, machinery of various kinds, minerals 
and metals un wrought and fjartly wrought, and 
textile manufactures. Great Jlritcain and Germany 
arc the countries with whicli Norway lias tlic 
largest trade. In addition to nuriKirous good roads, 
the inttjrnal communications of the country are 
carried on by means of l.niH miles of railway and 
1(),S30 nnles of telegraph lines, the greater [sirtion 
of botli Ixiing State iiropcrty. 

Grrcrnment ; Army and Nary; Finance. The 
Norwegian constitution was formulated in IKM, 
and has since been frequently iuo<lificd. The 
authority of the iSovercign is limited. He is 
assisted in liis executive fun(;tions by a responsible 
council corap(»sed of one minist(!r, together with at 
least s<!ven councillors, at. Hie laiad of as many 
<le)iartmeiils. The members of the legislative 
body, wliicli is called the Storthing, are elected every 
three years by citizens of 25 years of age wdio 
reside, and have resided five years in the country. 
On meeting the StortJiing divides itself into the 
Lagthing, composed of one-fourth of the members, 
and the Odelsthing, composed of the remaining 
three-fourths, which originates all Hills. If the 
two liouses do not agree over any measure, its fate 
is decided by a two-thirds majority of the houses 
sitting in common. When in session the members 
of the Storthing are paid 13s. 4d. eacli daily, in 
addition to travelling expenses. I’he King’s power 
of veto expires wlien a Bill has been passed by 
three successive Storthings. He has no power of 
dissolving the Storthing. For purposes of local 
administration, the six stifts or bishoprics — Chris- 
tiania, Christiansand, Bergen, Hamar, Trondhjera, 
Tromso — are divided into twenty districts — viz. the 
towns of Christiania and Bergen, and eighteen 
amts (counties or provinces), each of which is 
under the direction of an amtmand. The amts 


are subdivided into fogdereier, and these again 
into lierrcds (rural communes). The army is com- 
posed of troops of the line, mainly raised by con- 
scription, from which the tlirec northern amts are 
exempt, the landva*rn (militia) and the landstorm 
(a reserve force consisting of all able-bodied males). 
The navy (which consists of four Tyne - built 
armour-clads, four monitors, four uiiarmoured gun- 
boats, and a small torpedo fleet) is largely re- 
cruited by conscription from Nordlarid, Tromsii, 
and Finraark. The public revenue and cxjwudi- 
ture may be said approximately to balance at a 
little over £5,000,000 a year, and the public debt is 
nearly £17,000,000. 

Character of the Feoytle ; Itcliyion and JEdnea- 
Hon. The Norwegians are a sturdy, thrifty, inde- 
pendent and, on the whole, moral people. The 
democratic feeling is strongest in the country dis- 
tricts. The people are mostly members of the 
Lutheran Church, which is the only established 
form of religion. Excepting Jesuits, all other 
Christian sects and Jews are tolerated. Education 
is free and compulsory between the ages of scv(*n 
and fourteen. In addition to the public elementary 
schools, there are secondary schools and schools of 
higher grade in most towns, and t he national uni- 
versity of Christiania is attended by about LfiOO 
students. 

llUtory. Up to the end of the 9th century the 
Norse branch of the Teutonic family was known to 
the outside world only through the expeditions of 
the Vikings, wlio al)Oiit 7S7 began to devastate 
the shor(5s of western EuroiKJ, 'J’lio atHunpt of 
Halfdan Black and his son, Harold llarfagr 
(Fairhair) (r/rw 8r>9-‘.>3t)), to extend their sway 
from their native district of Vestfold over the 
whole of Norway, drov(i fresh swarms of the folk to 
seek new homes in other districts. The supnMuacy 
of HaroUl was acknowledged by the petty rulers — 
kings, jarls, or hc?rsirs — as far north as Trondhjem, 
which he madt; the centre of his kingdom. Crider 
Harold and his successors the peoiile retain(^<l a 
large measure of the liberty wldrdi tli<*y Iiad pre- 
viously cnjoyeil, and at the “tilings,” or j>uhlic 
meetings, tlu; kings were often nuninded. Idre.ihly 
enough, that there were limits iK^yond which they 
could not venture to go. The great things,” even- 
tually four in number, were formed by uniting the 
assemblies of several fylkis (the old loe-al divisions) 
so as to constitute larger aggregates. Of these 
early kings, whoso story is graphically told in the 
jmges of Snorri Sturluson, the Icelandic historian, 
the most famous were Olaf Tryggvason, Olaf the 
Saint, and Harold Hardrada, one of the most 
romantic figures in medheval liistory. On tic 
death of Hakon (Hiico) I., in 1319, the crown 
passed to his daughter’s son, Magnus of Swcflen. 
and by the Kalmar Act of Union, in 13H0, the 
throe northern realms were united under Margaret 
of Denmark. There follows a break of ovcir 490 
years in the history of Norway as an indopon<ient 
state, a period during which slic lost her ancient 
colonics of Orkney and Shetland, which were given 
in pledge to Scotland in 1468 ami never redeemed. 
In 1814 she transferred her allegiance at the bid- 
ding of the Congress of Vienna (with great reluct- 
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ance and after preparation for armed resistance) 
from Denmark to Charles XIII. of Sweden, receiv- 
ing at the same time a constitution of her own. 
The change, however, never received the popular 
sanction and, towards the close of the li»th cen- 
tury, tlie sentiment in favour of sei)aration from 
Sweden ;icquired overwhelming strength. In 1899 
Norway adopted a sej«irate fi.ag and, on October 
26th, 1905, the instrument peacefully repealing the 
union between the two Scandinavian states was 
formally signed. The throne was olTered to a 
prince of the reigning house of Sweden, but de- 
clined and, after a people’s vote, Prince Charles of 
Denmark, son of Frederick VIII., wjis elected King 
of Norway hv the Storthing on November 18th, 
1905. He ija<l married JVincess Maud, third 
daughter of Edward VII., King of Oreat llrltain, on 
July 22nd, IRiM), and tljeir majesties were crowned, 
amidst popular n\ioieings, iit- 'i’roiidhjem on June 
22nd, loot). He adopted the style of Hakoii VII. 

JAtaraturr. 'J'lio ancient period of Norwegian 
literature was that of the immortal tales, legends, 
and traditions <'.omj)roliensivoly known as the 
Sagas. Later writers an^ usually groujKid with 
the* Danes. Ihit. tlie n?cov(Ty of independence in 
1814 was speedily followed by tlie growth of a 
national liUirafure. Wergeland (180K-45) and 
Widtiaveti (1S07-7I*) wci(! tlie (diitif writers of 
lictioii during tlur earlier period. Among later 
nov<‘lists the l»(?si known are ilorias Lie (b. 1833), 
Kjelland (h. 1829), and llj('»rnstj»;rne iijornson (b. 
1S32). 'riie dramas of Henrik Ihsen (i828-19()(>) 
<lepict. the evils of the existing state of society 
willi a tragic force which has spnuid their author’s 
fame throughout, the worhl, Jljornsoii also, who 
formerly delightisd readers by his idyllic tales of 
country life, liecatiK^the ]>r(?acher of a new social 
gosp(d. Tin* ]iames of tlie matliemjitician Abel 
(1802-29), tin* zoologist S.irs (lH05-t;9), tlie orien- 
talist Lass(‘n (1800-70), the liistorian Munch (1810- 
63). and the tlieologhin and pliilosopher Ihiggc (b. 
1838), are all tlistinguislied in their various .spheres. 
Norway has produced several ejninent musicians, 
including the violinist Ole Hull (1810-80) and the 
comiioser Edvard (iri(?g (b. 1843). Tidenuind 
(1814 70) may be t;iken to lie her representative 
}>aint<u‘and Middlethun (182(i-S0) her sculptor. In 
travel and exploration she knows no greriier name 
tliaii that of Fridtjof Nansen (b. IStJl), who became, 
under the new n:givu\ her lirst Minister in London. 

H’orwickf a cathedral city and the county town 
of Norfolk, England, on the Wensuin, 20 miles W. 
«if Yarmouth and 114 miles N.E. of London. The 
city is ancient and ]>icturcsquo, witli no main 
lliorouglifare, the narrow and rambling streets 
converging towards the market-place. It is 
believed to have been the British Cacr Gwent and 
the Uotnan A\*nta leenonmi. Its chief glorv is the 
cathedral, which was founded in 1096 by ‘Bishop 
Herbert Losinga, and retains most of its original 
Norman features. The west front, nave, and aisles 
were altered in the Perpendicular period, and to 
the latter style belong also the magnificent vault 
with bosses representing scenes in Scripture his- 
tory, the clerestory and vault of the presbytery. 


and the choir-stalls. The cathedral is 407 feet 
long and 72 feet broad, the length of the transept 
being 178 feet. The united height of the Norman 
tower and Decorated spire is 315 feet. The 
cloisters. Perpendicular in style, are exceptionally 
beautiful. Of the castle the only remaining part 
is the massive Norman keep, 70 feet high, and 
about 90 feet. s(]uare ; along with adjacent build- 
ings, it had been used as a gaol, but in 1894 was 
transformed into a picture gallery and museum. Of 
the city’s many churches tiie most noteworthy are 
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tho.<!e of St. Peter Man croft and St. Andrew. St. 
Andrew’s Hall, in which .are held the triennial 
musical fcstivals,was originally the nave of the Black 
Friars’ church, rebuilt about 1450. There are many 
other relics of the Middle Ages, including the 
Guildhall (1408-13), the old Bridewell (circa 1370), 
the grammar-school (circa 1316), and two gateways. 
St. Ethelbert’s (1275) and the Erpingham Gate 
(1420), leading to the cathedral precincts. Modern 
structures include the Roman Catholic Cathedral of 
St. John the Baptist, the prison on Mousehold Hill, 
the Jenny Lind Infirmary for Sick Children, the 
Technical Institute and School of Science and Art, 
the Norfolk and Norwich Library, and the Blind 
Asylum. Mousehold Heath belongs to the city and 
ChajXJl Field Gardens and Castle Gardens are 
public recreation grounds. Norwich was at one 
time the chief seat of the worsted manufacture, 
which was introduced from Flanders in the 14th 
century, and crapes, camlets, and other textile 
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fabrics are still manufactured; but the principal 
industries arc now boot- and shoe-making, iron- 
working. and the manufacture of starch and 
mustard. There are factories for oil-cake and agri- 
cultural implements. The Nursery Gardens are 
extensive, and the Cattle Markets of first-rate 
importance. The city was sacked by the Danes 
rei)eatedly and burned by Sweyn in 1004. It 
received its first charter in 1194, lost half its popu- 
lation by the Black Death in 1349, and witnessed 
the gjitliering of Ket and his rebels on Mousehold 
Heath in 1549. Pop. (1*)01), 111,728. 

Nose. The outer part of the nose consists of a 
framework of bone and cartilage with certain 
iiniscles lying beneath the integument. The two 
orifices are termed the anterior nares. On tracing 
backwards the spaces into which these orifices 
lejid, they .are found to pass into what are known 
as the nasal fossae. 'J’hese two fossjc are separatccl 
one from .another by a median piirtition, the .sei)tum 
of the nose, while their outer walls are formed 
by three bones which are called the turi)inatc, 
.epongy bones. These bon(?s project from without 
inwards, .arcliing over, .and, though they d(» not 
extend to the middle line, they practically divide 
each n.asal fossa into three parts, which an^ known 
as the superior, middle, and inferior meatuses. 
Posteriorly, oac.h nasal fossa communicates with 
the pharynx by .an aperture, thc.se apertures being 
known as the po.st(>rior nares. The bony franunvork 
of the nasfil fos.sjc is lined by a mucous membrane, 
the pituitary or Schneiderian membraru?. The 
epitheli,al lining of this membrane presents different 
chanicters in different parts. In tlui lower part 
the epithelial cells are ciliated and, as it is through 
this part that the currents of air mainly {)a.ss in 
ordinjiry brc.atliing, it is termed the; rejspira-tory 
region. The upper jxu’tion of tlio iSohneidcriaii 
membrane is known as the olfactory portion. The 
epithelium here is non-ciliated, and tlicrc are in 
this sitn.ation peculiar cells, pr(;sumably connected 
with the terminal fibrils of the olfactory nerve. 
The ultimate filaments of this nerve arc distributee! 
over the upper third of the septum and the re.)of 
of the nasal fossa, and ext.e;nd to the; surf.ace of 
the superior turbinated bone and in part to the 
middle turbinated bone. 

NostoOp n, genus of blue-green Alga;, the tj’pe 
of the order Nostocaceas and of the sub-class Nejs- 
tochinesc. Of the numerous speefies a few swim freely 
in fresh or brackish water ; but most are terrestrial, 
growing on wet re^cks or even on comparfitively dry 
soil or within the tissues of other plants, sncli as 
the Khizocarp Azolla, Anthoccros .and other Hepa- 
lica; and duckweed. In most speedes one or more 
interwoven filaments, made up of minute round 
cells, iire enclosed in a gelatinous mass, which is 
known as the thallus or frond, .and is formed by 
the coalescence of sheaths originally enclossing each 
filament. The masses are green, blue, or violet, 
hardened externally in the terrestrial species, and 
sometimes an inch or more across. Nostoc commvTiCy 
appearing on gravel w.alks, after a shower, where 
it was unnoticed before, is sometimes known as 
“fallen stars,” “ spittle of the stars,” and “ witches’ 


butter.” Some species .are edible. In China 
Aostoc edule is a favourite ingredient of soup. 

NostradamuSi the name .assumed by MiCHEi# 
DE Notbedame, <1 French astrologer of Jewish 
descent, who was born at St. Kemy, in Provence, 
on December 14th, 1503. After taking the degree 
of doctor of medicine at Montpellier (1529), he 
practised in various French towns, finally settling 
at Salon, ne.ar Aix (1544). He sigmaliscd liimself 
by his devotion to sufferers from the, plague at. 
Lyons. The first edition of his famous Centuries^ 
.a collection of rhymed quatnains expressing various 
predictions mostly couched in v.aguc and obscure 
terms, was published in 1555. He became royal 
physician on the acces.sion of Ch.arles IX. Nos- 
trad.amus died at Salon on July 2n(l, 1560. 

NotableSf litenilly the most notable or impor- 
tant men in a state. In France, where alone the 
term was used, it meant the members of an extr.a- 
ordinary board of deputies, wl)o were .appointed 
and coiiv()ked by the sovereign, and particularly by 
those kings who ruled arbitrarily and aimed at. dis- 
pensing with the sanction of the States General. 
The convening of an Assembly of thoNot.ables thus 
afforded .an a|)i)eara.nci; of ^?/tf.?'/-legality, though it- 
was in itself an illegal instrument. The first, 
importjint assembly was held in 1558, but the t w(» 
most remarkable were those in 1 787 and 1 78S, wliic-h 
were summoned by Louis XVJ. in view of Mu; 
crisis then at hand. Tlu; .assembly of 1787 (Con- 
sisted of 144 persons, mostly nobles and divines. 

Notary Public* originally a j)orson of com- 
petent p(inmansbip who mad; notes of acts for 
other persons who wished to keep evidence ol th(;in. 
Afterwards the term flesc,rib(;(l a laAVofiicccr or other 
funotion.ary who made a. profession of witne,ssing 
acts, deeds and contracts, .and of issuing .a ccrtiticati; 
to that effect. This cert ilicatc was usually aco(‘]'t e(l 
Jis evidence of the act ])Drformcd in the testifier's 
jiresencc?, and ■witnessed to by him, though the 
Courts were not bound to .admit it. 'I’hercfon; in 
England the duties of notfiry public .arc; (jomrnonly 
undertaken by solicitors. The oflice is mon; fre- 
quently met with in Scotland, where not.ari.al ac.ts 
and certificates h.avc .always been more gt;nerally 
employed. The English custom, however, is coming 
more into vogue. 

Notation may be said to be the use of definite 
symbols for the representation of definite tilings. 
Although symbols are of great imjiortan(;e in 
chemistry, music, and mat, hematics, yet here w(? 
need only deal with those commonly used in 
counting. It must have always been necessary 
to liave some means of representing qa.antity, and 
so we find that in the very earliest times — long 
before the growth of writing— certain signs 
were used to denote numbers. It was n.atural that 
the fingers should first be enlisted as symbols, and 
counting by these .appendages in the course of time 
developed into an intricate system of reckoning. 
In its primitive form it is found now .among certain 
savage tribes, and it is rernarkabk; to note that 
savages, as a rule, can only deiil with very small 
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numberH. Elaborated to a finished system of cal- 
culation, it is seen in certain provincial villages 
in Europe? itstslf, where the different positions of 
the fingers — obtained by bending or closing them — 
are capable of expressing numbers up to 10, (KK). 
The fingers, however, though useful for expression, 
were useless for record, anrl so a system for ex- 
pressing numbers by strokes grew up. 'J'his was 
obviously cumbrous for large numbers, and soon 
different symbols were employed to stand for such 
numbers sis 5, 10, UK), etc. The Babylonians repre- 
sented all nun»bt‘r8 below UK) by two symbols only 
— for 1 and 10— these being rejieated as many times 
as the number required; larger numbers were, in 
fact, obtained simply by the addition of smaller 
ones. Soon, however, multiplication began to be 
used. In the? Syrian system (derived from tlu? 
Egyptian), as well as in the Babylonian, a sign put 
to tile h*ft of the symbol for 100 denoted the num- 
ber of hundreds meant. As writing grew general, 
tiie alphaliet became a field for symi>ols. Some- 
times the lettiTs taken in order represented tlio 
numbers also in onhu', as in tlie lonit? system ; and 
sometim<?s tlie initial letter of the word signifying 
tin? number was n.sed to denote it, as in the 
“llerodian” system of the early Gr(?eks. Bator 
tiie (f reeks, like! t iie Hebrews, took c(‘rlain of their 
letters to dimote the numbers from 1 tot); others 
repr(?sentcd 10, tio, l»0, and so on, while further 
hitters wer(? used to signify the hundreds. The 
llornan sysicuii is familiar to all. Before the letters 
“(•”and‘*M” (tlu* initials of cmlnm and willed 
W’ere usimI, however, we find a circle divided in 
<liff<Mcnt ways representing lOO an<l l,n)0. The 
sign (T> for 1,000 may liave given ri.se to the form 
(I), ami half tlu? sign would bo D, tin? .symbol for 
r>(H). Sonn? peo[)lo think tliat. “ M ” itself conies 
from the old sign and not from mitle. The sign ® 
for 100 may also have given rise; to or L for 50. 
It grjulually became evident t<» the Greeks and 
llelirews th;it high numbers could Ik* exprc.ssed by 
merely altering the position of the symbols of tin? 
lower one.s, ami from this time onwanis notation 
assumed an e.M.sy form. For a hmg time muuhers 
had been mechanically represented by means of 
<M)unters placed on a kiml of table known as an 
aba(Mis. The use <if an .'ibaciis with nine ciphers 
in.stead of llie counters seems to Iiave been known 
in Europ<* in the 10th century, before the com|>lete 
modern system was introduced. This complete 
system came into use in the lUth century, and 
differed from all previous ones in having the signO. 
Until then mi zero liad been used, so it was not 
always clear whether a symbol meant a certain 
number or ten or a hundred times as much. The 
system with the zero .seems to have originated in 
India, to have taken root in Arabia in the lUh 
century, and from t lienee to have entered Buroi)C. 
Besides this deeinial system, we still have a trace 
of a sexagesimal system in the division of time and 
in the graduation of the circle. This method was 
in use among the Babylonians, who reckoned in 
powers of IJO. 

ITotochordy the cartilaginous rod which lies 
under the main nervous system and is the primitive 


element of the skeleton in the phylum of animals 
known as the Chordata. It extends typically from 
one end of the body to the other as a cylindrical 
rod tapering to a point in either direction ; as such 
it occurs in the remarkable Ampbioxus or Lancclet. 
In the Ascidians or Tunicates it is restricted to a 
short mass underlying the nerve cord in the caudal 
or tail section of the body. In the Vertebrata, on 
the other hand, the skeleton is developed and en- 
croaches upon tlie continuity of the notochord ; it 
completely atrophies in the skull except in the 
sturgeon and the lampreys. It may persist as a 
series of soft disconnected masses between the 
bones of tlie backbone or vertebral column, as in 
fishes, or may be entirely lost. The Chordata form a 
phylum of the animal kingdom biused upon tliis 
.structure; it is divided into three sub-phyla: (1) 
the Urochorda, including the Ascidians, in which 
the notochord is restricted to the caudal section ; 
(2) the Ccphalochorda, comprising only Amphioxus, 
in vvliich it extends throughout the body ; and (;i) 
the Vertebrata, including the fishes, reptiles, am- 
pliibia, birds, and mammals in which the notochord 
is lost wholly or in [lart, owing to the development 
of a body skeleton. A structure in Balanoglossus 
has been identified as a notochord, and this group 
of worms was therefore included among the (’hor- 
dafa; this view, however, is not now accepted. 

Ifotogtea, Hiix]cy’s.southorn zoological division 
of the land surface of the globe, corresponding to 
ISclater’s Neotropical and Australian regions. 
[Aiicto(;.i:a.] 

XfotorniSy a genus of large flightless rails, with 
one species from New Zealand. It firobahly became 
extinct within the last half of the 19th century. 

Notoryctes, a molo-like marsupial {Notoryctea 
typhlojm) from Australia, foriniiig a fiimily {Soto- 
ryctidt/') of polvprotodont marsupials. It was 
described by Trofe.ssor Stirling in 1S91 and by Dr. 
Hans Gadow. {Proveedinys ofihv /.ooloqical Society, 
m2, pp. :h;i-70.) 

Not Proven, a verdict, recognised in Scots 
law, nMurnable by the jury in a criminal action 
when the evideiico is not conclurdvo enough to 
establish guilt and yet sufficiently strong to warrant 
suspicion. Under such a verdict the charge is not 
finally disposed of. Should the j>rosecution obtain 
additional evidence, a fresh trial may be ordered. 
In some cases the result of such a. verdict has been 
humorously expressed in the familiar phrase, “ Not 
guilty, but don’t do it agiiin.” The fact that the 
verdict lias failed to find a place in the legal pro- 
cedure of other countries has led many to doubt its 
value ; but it seems reasonable to suppose, on the 
other hand, that it would not be retained in Scots 
practice were its equity and usefulnessk open to 
serious question. 

Nottingham, the capital of Nottinghamshire, 
England, on the Trent, 15 miles E. of Derby and 
126 N.W. of London by railway. Originally a 
Roman settlement, it became the Mercian Snotinga- 
hani or “ home of the Snotings.” During the 
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reigns of Ethelred I. and his successors it was fre- 
quently occupied by the Danes, wlio were finally 
expelled in 940. Here Charles I. raised his 
standard at the beginning of the Civil War (1042), 
and the town was the scene of Luddite and other 
riots between 1795 and 1816. In modern times the 
progress of the lace and hosiery manufactures has 
given Nottingham a leading position amongst com- 
mercial towns. Other industries include tlie making 
of cycles and motor cars, iron-founding, chemicals, 
needles, baskets, and beer. At University College 
(1S79-81) instruction is given in connection with 
the University Extension scheme ; the building 
also includes a free library and a natural history 


by a fine bridge. On the right, or southern, bank 
of the river is the famous cricket-ground of the 
Notts County Club, and also the pitches where 
Notts County and Notts Forest Imld their football 
matches. Golf links, too, have been laid out. 
Anglers swear by Nottingham worms, which seem 
to find in the soil nutriment that renders them 
irresistible. Nottingham fioat-tackle is also in 
high esteem for chub and other fishes. Top. 
(1901), 239,753. 

NottinghamBhirei or Notts, a nortli-mid- 
land county of England, boundcil on the N. and 
N.W. by Yorkshire, on the E. by Lineolnshire, on 
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rruiseum. The cruciform church of St. Mary is a 
fine specimen of Perpendicular .architecture. The 
grammar-school, founded 1513, w.as reorganised as 
a high school in 1882. Nottingham possesses the 
Largest market-place in England (5.^ acres). The 
arboretum (17 acres) forms an attractive pleasure- 
ground. Nottingham Castle occupies the summit 
of a precipitous sandstone cliff (honey-combed 
in parts with caves) overlooking the Trent; the 
original Norman fortress was, in 1674, replaced by 
the mansion in clas.sical style of William Caven- 
dish, first Duke of Newcastle, much injured by fire 
during the Reform riots 1831, restored in 1878, .and 
now used as the municipal museum .and art-gallery. 
Other buildings are the Exchange, Guildhall, the 
County Hall, and the Rom.an Catholic Cathedral. 
The Trent, here 200 y.ards wide, has been spanned 


the W. by Derbyshire, and on the S.E. and S. by 
Leicestershire. It has an area of 824 square miles. 
It is 50 miles long from N. to S., with .an extreme 
breadth of 25 miles. The 'J’ront enters the county 
from Derbyshire near the south-western extremity, 
.and flows nort.h-e.ast, and then north into Lincoln- 
shire ; its principJil tributaries .are the Soar, Ere- 
wjish, and Idle. The eastern part of the county, 
comprising the valley of the Trent and the Yah; f>f 
Belvoir, is fl.at, and at the northern extremity is 
the Mission Level or Car, which up to 179(5 was a 
swamp. In the south of Nottingham arc the wolds, 
consisting of raoorhand and grassy uplands. Else- 
where the surface is undulating and well wooded, 
espticially in the west, which includes a great part 
of Sherwood Forest, which both by tnadition and 
in ballad was the scene of many of the exploits of 
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the bold outlaw, Robin Hood. The Nottingham j>eninsula is 250 miles long from N.E. to S.W., with 

and Grantham and Fosse Dyke Canals afford com- an extreme breadth of 100 miles, and is connected 

munication between the Trent and the Witham. with New Brunswick at its north-western extremity 

The geological formation consists of Old Red by an isthmus about IG miles in width. The other 

Sandstone* and magnesian limestone, with a sub- boundaries of the peninsula are Northumberland 

stratum of coal in the w(!st; in other parts are hJtrait, which separates it from Prince Edward 

rjiiartz, gravel, marl, lias, and New Ited Sandstone. Island, on the N., the Bay of Fundy on the W., the 

The soil is, on the whole, not very productive. strait or “gut" of Canso on the N.E., and the 

CJorn and green crops are grr)wn extensively, and Atlantic on the E. and S. The lakes, with the 

there are many rnarket-gJirdcns and orchards. rivers flowing from them, which seldom exceed 50 

There are numerous coal-mines. Leading industries miles in length, cover about 3,000 squjire miles, 

are hosiery and lace manufactures. Among’ natives The largest. Lake Rossignol, in the southern part 

of the shire may he naincfl Archbishop Oraiimcr, of the ])eninsnla, is over 20 miles long. Great Bras 

Colonel Ireton, Paul .Sandhy and R. V. Bcjnington, d’Or Jjakc (5tX) square miles) in Cape Breton is a 

the artists, Henry Kirke 'While and Philip James lake only in name, since it corarnunicates with tlie 

BaiUy, the poets, and General Booth, the founder sea through Little Bras d’Or Lake. The chief 

of I he .Salvation Army. l*op. (1‘JOl), 514,537. rivers are the Shiibenacadic, Avon, and Annapolis, 

flowing into Fundy Bay, and the St. Mary, Miis- 

VovaliSf the psoudfmym of Fiiiiininrii Leo- quodoboit, Laliave, and Liverpool draining into the 
VON llAliiJENliKiMi, one of the louiidersof th(^ Atlantic. There are several ranges of lofty hills, 

Gerinan romantic .school, who was hf.rn at Wieder- which for the most part run parallel with the 

stiwlt, near Mansfeld, in Prussian .Saxony, on May coa.st; the highest points (J,l(){) to 1,200 feet) are 

2iul, 1772. At th(i university of Jena, wiiieh in the (’obequid Mountains, near the New Brnns- 
entered in 1700, he- <;aine umler the influence of wick border on the nortliern side of Minas 

Fichte, and formed an enduring friendsliip witlj Basin, an arm of the Bay of Fundy. The coast i.s 

Fi’icalrich .Sehlogel. Aft(;r re.si(ling at Arnstadt much indented, especially on the S.E., where there 

and \V(ussenfels he scuttled in Freilierg to study are many fine harbours, sueh as that of Halifax, 

mineralogy, hut lie ditsl of acute consumption at and Mahonc and Alargarct’s hays. A vast collec- 

Weisseiifels on March 25ih, 1801. Among the tion of small islands runs along the whole of the 

friinuis «>f his lat(!r life wore A. W. SehlegcJ an<l Atlantic seaboard. Sable Island, a long narrow 

'I’ieek, the latter of whom edited his works in con- stretch of sand at the southern extremity, lias been 

junelion with Fr. Seblcgel. His i»hilosophical the scene of many shipwTecks. The climate is, on 

romances Itnnrivh ron. OJterdirujcn and LvUrllmj*' the whole, temperate, and the province is romark- 

zn SaU show a deep .sense of tlie beauty 
and mystery of the universe and a con- 
viction tliat moral truth is known by 
immediate intuition and not through any 
iiitelleetual jiroeess. Ho also wroH; 

Hymnm an die yarht, insjurod by Sophie 
veil Kiilm, Ills betrothed, whose prema- 
ture death greatly afleeted him. 

Novara, capiUil of the province of 
Novara, Piedmont, Italy, between the 
Angogna and Tcrcloppio, 31 miles W. of 
Milan. The fortifications have been de- 
molished and converted into promenades 
aiYording grand views of the Alps. The 
chief buildings are the Roniane.sque 
Cathe<lral, the church of .San Gaudenzio, 
the Antiquarian Museum, and the Tech- 
nical Institute. Tim industrie.s include 
silk - spinning, textiles, iron - founding, 
organ-building, dyeing, and printing. 

Novara was the scene of the overwhelming 
<lcfeat of the. .Sardinians, under Charles 
Albert, bv the Austrians, under Radetskv, 
on March 23rd, 1841). Pop. (PJOl), ID, 557. 

Nova Scotia, a province of the Dominion of ably fertile, the best soil being that of the broad 

Canada, between 43*^’ 25' and 47^^ N. and 5D® 40' valleys between the hill ranges. There is also a 

and GG® 25' W., comprising the peninsula of Nova rich tract along the shores of Minas Basin due to 

Scotia and the i.sland of Cape Breton, which is the marine deposits which remain after the “ bore,’* 

separated from the north-eastern coast, of Nova when the tide sometimes rises GO or 70 feet. The 

Scotia by the narrow strait of Canso. Its total principal crops are oats, maize, barley, buckwheat, 

firea occupies about 21,0GS square miles. The ' potatoes, turnips, and hay, and garden fruits^ 
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especially apples, are extensively cultivated. In 
the valley of the Annapolis orchards extend along* 
the roadside for over 50 miles. Dairy produce is 
of increasing'importance and live-stock are raised 
in ftiir numbers. At the Government Agricultural 
College near Truro are taught farming and house- 
hold management to students of both sexes. There 
are extensive coalfields in Cape Breton and the 
northern part of the peninsula, and gold andiron are 
also worked. The fisheries are second only to those 
of Newfoundland, and comprise salmon, cod, halibut, 
haddock, mackerel, herring, and lobsters. The 
manufactures include piiper-pulp, tweeds, flannel, 
carpets, blankets, linen, leatlier, boots and shoos, 
agricultural implements, and railway carriage.s 
besides shipbuilding and the iron and steel indus- 
tries. The provincial government is administered 
by a Lieutenant-Governor, assisted by an Execu- 
tive Council. There arc a Legislative A.ssernbly of 

members, elected at intervals of four years, and 
a Legislative Council of 21 members. 'J’he pro- 
vince sends 10 senators to the Upper and 18 
members to the Lower House of tlie Dominion 
Parliament. The larger towns are Halifax (pop. 
40,882), the capital, Svdn(‘y (0,000), Glace Bay 
(G,045), Yarmouth (6,430), 'I’niro (5,00:1), and 
Springhill (5,178). Nova Scotia was discovered by 
the Cabots in 1107. TIkj French, liowever, first 
settled the country (which they named Acadi(‘) in 
1604, but the British persisted in tludr claim by 
priority of discovery, and the 'I’l'eaty of Utrecht 
^17i:i) fin filly ceded the country to Great Britain. 
JJefon^ this. Sir 'William Ah^xaiidcr, Earl of Stirling, 
had obtained ft grant of the territory from James 
VL, the land being then known as N(?w Scotlaml 
or Nova Scotia. In the reign of Ch/irh's f. the first 
of the Nova Scotia baronets were created, the title 
being sold for £ 1 50. on the condition tluit the grantee 
ijssisted in developing the country. Th(‘ forcible 
<lisi)ersal of the Acfidians, descendants of the 
<n‘iginal French colonists, in 1755 supjdied Long- 
fellow with some of the mat erijds for Evavt/elive. 
The French clung desj)eratcly to Cape Breton, 
which was annexed to Nova Scotia in 1768, wfis 
made a separate colony in 1781, and re-unitf?d to 
Nova Scotia in 1810. New Brunswick wasdctfiehed 
in 1784. Bop. (1001), 450, ,574. 

Novatian (h- clrra 200), tlio first anti-Bope, 
was a heresifirch who had adopted the ultra-ascetic 
opinions as.sociatc<l with Montanus who, in the 2nd 
century, advocated tlie return of t»elievers to the 
stricter discipline of the first Christian Church. 
The pl.'ice of Novfitian’s birth i.s unknown. He wfis 
converted from paganism after a severe mental 
conflict, and ordained pri(!st by Fabian, Bishop of 
Itorne. During the Decian persecution lie opposed 
the readmission of the lapsed into t he Church, and 
was led by the difference of their views on this 
question to oppose Cornelius, Fabian’s successor 
(251). He was himself consecrated Bishop of 
Horne by some of the parly who seceded with him 
and who became known as Novatians, though the 
title they gave themselves was Cathari (“the 
pure ”). This sect gradually died out at the close 
of the 6th or the beginning of the 7th century. 


Nova Zembla (Russian, Xoraija Zcmlya^ 
“New Land''), two islands in the Arctic Ocean, 
belonging to Russisi, between the Kara Sea on the 
east and Barents Sea on the west. Their united 
length is 600 miles find their average widtli 60 
miles, while they have an area of some 85,000 
square miles ; they are of nearly the same size, find 
are separated by a narrow channel called the Mat- 
otclikin Shar. On the south, Karii Strait, ;U) miles 
wide, divides them from the island of Vaigjifch, 
wliich, in turn, is separated from the mainland by 
Y'ugor Strait. The islands are a disrupted jirolong- 
ation of the Ural Mountains. The ii^e on their 
western side is in large measure dispersiul by ii 
current wdiich flows on in continuation of tlie Guir 
Stream, striking Nova Zemhhi on the north-west. 
The interior is wild and desohite, find rises to 
heights of 4,000 feet, find tlierc are some small 
glaciers. The coasts fibound with seals, sea. ft)vvl, 
and fishes, and whales find walrus also occur. The 
moss, stunted herbage, find grass ])rovi(le food for 
the reindeer, and fiinong other finiimils the j>ol:ir 
bear, Actic fox, ermine, wolf, find lemming fire 
found. 'J’ht^re arc no settled inhabit ;ints, but Ji per- 
manent Kussifin fisliing stsition was established 
fihout 1877. The islaiuls form fi dependency of the 
government, of Archangel, and the [) 0 [»ulation, 
mostly fciamoyedes, does not exceed JOO. 

Novel (Italian, AorrUo) is the term ii.sed to 
describe pithy and unusiifil tales of incident whic.li 
came into vogue in lUily after the popularity of 
Boceaceitfs Ikvam'rou, 'J'lie NovvcUcs of Qiu*en 
Mfirgucrite find of Uervantes were, in reality, merely 
ronmnees in small c«)inpass find, though th(*ir 
form was originfil, tlicy wijre practicfilly offshoots 
of finecstors in the nmiote East — the Uhin(,‘se 
draiiifis and the Arabian fables. It is impossible 
to trace minutely the process of evolution from tlui 
Oriental hothouse of the ])assions, through tins 
classics of Greece and Rome, to Itidy and 8i»ain, 
and on to the days of Elizabet h, when the novel — 
as we now understand it. — came into being. To 
explain the growing effect of civilisation on tlie 
thought-region of iiifiii, :inrl the gradiifil expansion 
of his idefils as t hey tnivelliMl from East to West, 
it would he necessary to luirk hack to the time 
when the fincients recited in minor e.a<lence to the 
psaltery, and pass on, by way of lufiny firehaic 
legends and ffihUiS, to the tales of The Thoumud 
and One Xir/hf.s, that were rrpresent fit ions of the 
lividy and hintastic iuifiginiiigs of those whose 
poetic, efforts were din'cted first by fancy, find 
afterwards by observation and memory and, later, 
amplified by retison. 

Simi)ler is it to deal with poetic thought as it, 
huddcfl in Europe and found expression in the 
primitive Romance tongue of the Troubadours, in 
the early Icelandio Sagas, and the songs of the 
Minnesingers or German bards, till fit last Chfiuiter 
— in the reign of E<lward III. — eiid)odied the 
exquisite characteristics of both Gothic and 
Komance tongues and created fi language which 
has been described as “ the most valufihle vehicle 
of human thought ever invented.” To the old 
bards music seemed to be the natural outcome of 
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pontic recitation. They accompanied themselves 
with psaltery, with lyre, or with viclle, just suffi- 
ciently to accentuate the rhythm of the Romance 
or unlettered tongue, and create an atmosphere 
suited to the theme. Early strings were few, but 
they served, for the narrations were not complex, 
'i’hey touched laughter. They touched tears. They 
caught hold of the hearts of men and led them to 
laughter or to deatli. 

In the Middle Ages tlic fancy of the people was 
easily inflamed by tales of heroism gathered from 
fact and embroidered hy fantasy — chivalric tales of 
(rothic, Frank, ami Ilurgundiaii heroes. Great 
deeds were sung in the legends of Charlemagne, of 
Itoland, (»f King Arlliur aral the Knights of the 
itound Table, till tlie pnjudar mind travelled on the 
enst of a romantic wave that linally carried it 
Inwanls a new tith* of rcliginus enthusuLsin, and 
thus, in the 12th camtury, r(%'iched a climax of 
hlendt;d beauty in tlie allegory of the Holy Grail. 

Jlut it was not till the reign of King Edward IV. 
that the* talented Welshman. Sir 'J'hornas Malory, 
with true artistic t<Mi(*h, gathered together the 
Artliurian lt*g(uids into ih(! refined literary wliole 
krtown as Lr Mortc JtWrfhur. Tliis hook, whieh 
was admitt(*dly e(»nipih^d from Fnuich sources, was 
printed in ami will eviT remain lueiiiorablc as 
lluvtirst milestone <iii flic road to jirosc fiction, lly 
its si<le must he plae.CMl tlic fine (contributions to 
romance literatun; of Lord Jlerners. His story of 
lliton of Jiordmuj' — {jublisluHl iit lolM — deals with 
the (. -harh'tnagm* cycle, ami is notable, firstly, for 
tlu‘ choice, ^igor(Ml^, ami m»l)le style (»f lli(< narra- 
tive ami. seecnally, for flu^ introduction of GlKU’on, 
the fairy king, who reapp(!ars in Midauunner yifjhfa 
lirvam. 

Meanwhile, the inllmmce <»f Italy was making 
itself felt in England. 'J'he livt^ly imagination, the 
warmtli, the Itrnderness (tf liocrcaccdo, the grandeur 
of Dante, tlic soft»*nin}.r splendour tif Petrarch, and 
the hannoniiMis not<s of 'J'assn, w(‘re serving to 
prepanr the literary way for the tlevidopuient of the 
great Elizabethans -- Shakespi.-are, Spenser, Ren 
•lonson. and of liers - wlio all, nion* or less, gave 
evidence in their wt)rk of their appreciation of 
Italian thought. 'J’iiis taste, shared hy the people, 
begot something like scorn for the old romaiiei^s 
of chivalry that had hitherto oht:iim*d st) great 
an (‘iiipirc over the reading mind. Not in England 
alom* was the rev(»lution percept ihle. In S|»;iin 
flu* chivalric vein had been worke*l to death, and 
a courtier of Cliarles V. relates how men fed tlu*ir 
brains <»n extravagant books such as Amadii dv 
Ctdula, J^rimaU'on, and the like, till, in IboH, they 
were prohibit <•<! from being printed or sold in tlie 
American Colonit^s and, two years later, the Cortes 
demanded that the ]wohihition should extend to 
Spain. England at this }>eriod was given over to 
translators and a<lapters, among whom was Painter, 
whose work during the Hltli eentury acted as a 
species of reservoir for the ])lot -seeking dramatists 
who were to follow. Not only were his translations 
valuable in the creation Eliziihethan drama, but. 
in a sense, tlu'v ath’rded nutriment for what is 
oalletl the Elizalwthan novc*!. 

In 157U, tht‘ Antitomy of R’if, by John 


Lyly, was published, and at once tickled the fancy 
of the courtiers, and though its triumph was short- 
lived, it set novel-WTiting on a firm footing. The 
style has been ridiculed on account of its artifi- 
ciality, but the very attention it received w’as a 
certain sign of its attraction for the literary w'orld 
of the day and, despite sharp criticism, it secured 
the sincere flattery of imitation for some centuries. 
Following Lyly were three ronuincers. These were 
notable for originality, wit, strength, and grace. 
The first was Sir Philip Sydney, wliose pastoral 
prose-poem Arcadia (1590) has been described as a 
sort of “ halfw'ay house ” l)ctw’een the old chivalrous 
tules and the so-called heroic romances of the 17th 
century. The charm of this w'ork lay not so much 
in great ingenuity of plot as in the sentiment of 
tlie theme, for men were growing weary of action 
and adventure, and the taste of Europe was taking 
a turn that became a direct movement w’hcn Miguel 
Cervantes, in published the first part of Lortr 

(Jjaixote. This immortal “ History of the Knight of' 
tiie Sorrowful Countenance and liis faithful Squire 
Sancho Panza ■’ struck a death-blow at the fana- 
ticism for extrav.'igunt chivalry that had hitherto 
dominatcid Spanish literature and spread its con- 
tagion throughout Europe. Some declare that it 
had the unfortunate elTect of killing the good wdth 
the bad.tiiough others argue, and I’rofessor Raleigh 
is one of them, that Cervantes found tin; romances 
rapidly passing away and, loving them, “put forth 
his haiul just in time to save as miicli of tlu^ pcrisli- 
able .stuff of wdiicli they w’ere composed as he could 
put to n(iw and lasting uses.” It was the rise of 
the literature of Gre(?ce and Rome, lie avers, that 
was responsible for the death of the old romance. 
Re tins as it may, the novel of sentiuKMit (?ame into 
favour with Sydney’s while the novel of 

unvarnislied fact, with its vivid pictures of the 
actual ami its truthful local colour, owes its being 
to Robert. (Ireene. About the same time Thomas 
Ijodge wrote .Homh/nde (lolM)), a. pastoral tale, full 
<»f idyllic beauty — which intiuenced the form of 
Shakes] K.*ar(*’s -lx You Lilw It—ixwd Thomas Na.sh 
produced, in lohl, the tirst example of the pic- 
ares(jue novel — the tale artistically drawn from 
life and pointed at life. 

In the 17th century invention was influenced 
by France, and llie vogue for heroic romances grew 
apa(T. After the supjiression of stage-playing 
and players by the Englisli Parlianmnl in 1042, 
literary effort languished, but in 10fi2 William 
Congreve displayed Ins skill and liumour in his 
first novel Jncoynita. Women, too. began to wield 
the pen, and certain “scribblers," as they were 
called, heeann* famous. Tlie works of Mrs. Aphra 
Rehn, published in lOfiS, di.splayed considerahle 
originality and freedom of manner, and these 
were follow’<*d in the 18th century by Sarah Field- 
ing’s David Si tuple (1744), and Miss Charlotte 
Lennox’s T/ic Female Quixote (1752). Meanwhile 
John Runyan’s niyrim's Progress had infused 
the spirit of sincerity into work, and Daniel 
Defoe, whose youth had been impregnated writh 
the religious arguments of the period, delighted 
both the literary and the unsofdiisticated with 
1 llohimon Crutsoe (1715). This book, with its com- 
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mingling of the matter of fact and the moral with 
adventure, still holds first rank in the boys* 
library. As may be imagined, the remarkable 
contrast between the style of the rigid Puritans 
Bunyan and Baxter, and the witty and frivolous 
cavaliers Congreve and Wycherley, was not with- 
out its effect on the literature of the future. Un- 
intentionally, on the principle of natural selection 
which secures the survival of the fittest, mind 
effected compromise with mind, and the literary 
issue grew hale and wholesome. It needed 
some decades, however, to secure a flourishing 
growth. In 1740 appeared Samuel Richardson’s 
Favtela^ wliich may be called the parent of the 
modern novel. It interwove reality and moral 
sentiment, and displayed its author’s intimate 
knowledge of the human heart, particularly in 
its feminine ramifications. Richardson’s master- 
piece Clarissa Harlotve, and also Sir Charles 
(ira'tidism^ gained many admirers both in England 
and abroad, though they aroused the fierce 
antagonism of a contemporary, Henry Fielding. 
Till the appearance of Tamela Fielding had con- 
fined his attention to dramatic work, but he now 
VLJonceived it his literary duty to tilt against 
what he viewed as the ethical and didactic 
jiffectations of the book. He was an adorer of 
nature and a master of satire, and he set out to 
war against Pharisaical righteousness by casting 
lightning Hashes of humour on shams of every 
kind. The Jlislory of Toin Jones, a Foundling 
(IT'li*) is the talc of youth blood and muscle, 
and deals witli nature in absolutely candid mood. 
** Who touches this touches a man,” has been said 
of tlie book by its friends. Its enemies have 
styled it the corrupter of innocent minds. J^evel- 
licadcMl critics acc(*i)t. it. as a faithful piece of 
I)ortraiture, touched in by the inspiration of a 
master. 

Besides the works of the above .artists were those 
of Tobias Smollett (Jloderirk Jl/i/ndom, 1748), of 
Laurence Sterne {Tristram Shandy, 1759), .and of 
Oliver Goldsmith (The Vicar of Wakefield, 1775). 
These, each in a different way, hmt romantic assist- 
ance towards tlie evolution of the novel, and 
the making of the wondrou.s 19th-ceritury Master 
— Sir Walter Scott. On this writer’s novels it 
is needless to enlarge, 'i'hey are ever present and 
all have heard of the thrilling effect produced when 
Wavcrlcy (1814) first electrified Europe with its 
convincing, chivalrous. j)icturcsfjue romance. It was 
the Renascence of Wonder indeed. As a literary 
incendiary Scott differed from his forerunners ; 
these dealt with the fires tliat consume, he with 
the fires that cleanse. Thus a new and purified 
era began, and the sentiment of th(f movement 
was sustained by Charles Dickens (181 -70) and 
William Makepeace Thackeray (1811-r»;}), whose 
works still live, and by Bulwer Lytton (Lord 
Lytton, 180.V7.‘1) and Benjamin Disraeli (Lord 
Bejiconsfield, 1804-81), whose romances, though 
fascinating, are somewhat out of date. Four 
great names then came to the front to adorn 
and influence the last half of tlie 19th century. 
George Meredith (b. 1828) invented plots coruscat- 
ing with brilliant intellectuality, Thomas Hardy 


(b. 1840) introduced the poetical phases of realism,. 
Robert Louis Stevenson (18.W-94) caught the 
buoyant and breezy mood of youth at its zenith, 
and Rudyard Kipling (1805) trod a robust {Mith 
entirely his own, discovering plain tales of India 
in what may be called a series of literary snapshots, 
remarkable for their accuracy and their genius for 
perspective. These are the voices of modern 
fiction ; they represent the magnificent “ liars ” 
of the time, though nmny other writers have 
been and are justly noted for an inventive facility 
that is as captivating as it is clever. In a review- 
published in 1896, W. E. Henley summed up in 
somewhat sweeping fashion in these words : “ Art is 
short and time is long; and we care nothing for 
art and almost as much for time; and there is 
little, if any, to choose between Mudie's latest 
•catch’ and last year’s ‘ sensation ’ .at Burlington 
House.” For much of this the age was respcuisible. 
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The intense struggle for c.xistenco was beginning, 
the pace of the motor W7is sufiersoding t lu* of 
tlie horse, and tlu* metronome of the jjiihlio mind 
was adjusting itself to jnat.e.h. Tlii^ rusli and te.ar 
naturally affected the outymt of all but the most 
earnest and most independent thinkers, while the 
increfased facility for tlie education of tlio masses 
created a dc;mand for fiction that was omnivorous 
and insatiable. Quality, which was the cliar.acter- 
istic of the work of tlui first tliree quarteTs of 
the 19tli century, gave place to quantity, and the 
manufacturers (»f novels sjxint their time in in- 
venting or reviving many vari.'ints of tlu; syiecics. 
With the regularity of clockwork were jiroduced 
types of tlu; historic, the yiastoral, the satiric.'d, 
the humoristic, the didactic, the picturesque, the 
entirely human, and the entirely idyllic, togeth(;r 
with imitations of the novel de wveurs and tlu; 
novel intime. as the French describe the tales of 
Society and sex. The stories were unfolded in 
three w.'iys : in the impersonal mode of Fielding; 
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or in a reverse way, by jjouring the narrative from 
the mouth of the principal actor, in the style of 
Defoe ; or by means of letters and ohl documents 
placed at the disposal of the reader after the 
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manner of Kichardson. Tlio Urst pro(H;.ss is now 
the piipnlar and tliere if* trnnviiig ai»j>re(5iation 
of nnnaneers wiio move their automata without 
hint in;;' of the sliowinaii. 

llefoiv jKissing on to the writers of the 2(Uh 
<umtur.v it is iiueresring to note the .advance of the 
feminine mind and the development of the heroine 
in fiction. After Fieldinj^’s clever sister came Mrs. 
Ihidclifl’ii an<l Miss llurney (Madame D’Arhlay), 
wlios** hWlina created a .‘^ensjition in 177H. AYhat 
was then cailled polite fiction was creattMi by her 
ami imitfiiojl by others till .Jarie Aushui’s tierfect 
workm.'inship prodmuul a masterpiece of its kind in 
and Sensibility (ISIl). Mi.ss Edgeworth 
followed, and soon tlie Itlth century was illumined 
by tlie passionate work of tlu^ llronte.s — Charlotte 
and Emily — the delic.ate craftsmanshiji of Mrs. 
tijiskcll, and the noble and masculine mind of 
<.leorge Eliot (Miss Evans). After the middle of 
the century various talentcil novelists were budding. 
Mrs. Henry AVood was inventing startling yilots 
with a fecundity that has only bei*n excelled by 
Miss llniddon; and Miss Yonge, Miss Mulock 
(Mrs. Craik), Mrs. Oliphant, and Miss Betham- 
Ed wards were beginning to loom large on the 
horizon. A great place in fiction was taken later 
by the [xietic and pict uresque novels of Ouida, while 
Edna Lyall (Miss Hayly), Mrs. Alexander (Mrs. 
Hector). Mr.s. livnn Linton, Miss llhoda Broughton, 
Miss Helen Mathers, and Mi.s.s Jessie Fothergill 
wove love stories that maintain their attraction 
<iespite the crowd of writers whoso names fill the 
first decade of the 20tli century. Among the well- 
known women novelists of to-day may be mentioned 
Lucas Malet (Mrs. Harrison), The IVayes of Sin : 
Mrs. Flora Steel, On the Fave of i he 11 ’at erg ; Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, Itobert Flmere; Miss Moiic 


Corelli, lioniance of Ttco Worlds ; Sarah Grand, The 
Heavenly Twins ; Mrs. B. M. Croker, Pretty Hies 
Neville; Lady Ridley, The Story of Aline ; Mrs. 
Thurston, John ChUcote^ M.P.; Violet Hunt, A 
Hard Woman ; Mrs. Stepney Kawson, A Lady of the 
llegency ; ,'ind John Oliver Hobbes (d. 190t>), So7fU‘ 
JEviotions and a Moral. Other popular writers 
are Mrs. Campbell Praed, Zack, Miss Beatrice 
Harraden, Mrs. Riddell, Mi.ss Walford, Mrs. L. T. 
Meade, •* George Egerton,” Mrs. £. T. Fowler, Mrs. 
Uinkson, and Elizabeth Robins. 

The great male contemporaries of Dickens and 
Thackeray were many. They included Captain 
Marryat, Charles Lever, Samuel Warren, Cliarles 
Jieade, Anthony Trollope, Captain Mayne Reid, 
Charles Kingsley, Whyte Melville, Wilkie Collins, 
(reorge Macflonald, George Augustus Sala, R. D. 
Blackmore, Edmund Y'ates, Laurence Oliphant, 
Henry Kingsley, Justin M'C.'irthy, tlie Rev. S. 
Baring-Goiild, J. H. Shorthousc, William Black, 
and Sir Walter Besant. 

Among notable authors, not already mentioned, 
wlio acliicved succi^ss tow.ards the close of tlui 
19th century were Rider Haggard, A'iny Solomon's 
Mbws : F. Anstey, Vice Versa; W. tUark Russell, 
The Frozen Pirate : Grant Allen, The Woman who 
D’ul : T. II. Hall Caine, The Manxman ; Sir A. 
Conan Doyle, The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes ; 
Anthony Hope, The Prisoner of Zenda ; Ian Mac- 
larcn (Rev. J. Watson), It: side the Jionnie liriar 
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Jhi^th ; George Du Maurier. TriUty ; W. H. Mallock, 
Itomanee of the Ninefetmth Century ; 1. Zangwill, 
7'he Children of the Ghetto; R. Whiteing, No, 5 
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John Street; Stanley Weyman, A Gentleman of 
France; G. S. Street) Aittohiography of a Boy; 
A. T. Quiller-Gouch, Dead Man's Eock ; Eden Phill- 
potts, The Secret Wmnan ; Sir Gilbert Parker, Seats 
of the Mighty ; A. Morrison, Tales of Mean Streets ; 
H. Seton Merriman, The Smvers ; Maurice Hewlett, 
The Forest Lovers; 11. H. Hichens, Felix; J. M. 
Barrie, The Little Minister ; E. F. Benson, Dodo; 
George Moore, Esther Waters ; S. R. Crockett, 
Haiders ; Max Pemberton, The Iron Pirate ; James 
Grant, The Bmumoe of Wa/r; H. G. Wells, Ths 
Tinve Machine; and E. W. Hornung, A Bride fimi 
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the Bush. Other popular novels are by G. Gissing, 
J. M. Cobban, Robert Barr, Thomas Cobb, Percy 
White, W. W. Jacob.s, H. B. Marriott Watson, A. W. 
Mason, and B. L. Farjeon. Marcus Clarke’s For 
th^ Term of his Natural Life and Rolf Boldrewood’s 
Jtohhery under Arms may be citeil as examples of 
Australian novels worthy of a place in any current 
review of fiction. 

In France the contemporary of Scott was the 
amazing Balzac (1799-lH.f>0). with his powerful and 
pulsating pictures of reality, followed by his pupils 
Charles de Bernard and the fastidious Flaubert. 
The last, in his masterly arrangement of fiction, in- 
fluenced his disciples Guy de Maupas.sant and ^mile 
Zola, whose w'orks are remarkable for thoir inflex- 
ible quest after truth and their unrelenting treat- 
ment of human problems. Other luminaries of the 
age were Eugene Sue. Alexandre Dumas, Th6ophile 
Gautier and George Sand (Madame Dudevant), a 
woman who, by reason of her intellectual fecundity 
and the spontaneous romance of her art, is looked 
on as the magician or fairy chief of the French 
school. Later came Feuillet, Feydeau, Edmond 
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About, the brothers de Goncourt and the younger 
Dumas. To-day we have the books of George 
Ohnet, Daudet, Pierre Loti and Paul Bourget, beside 
the clever tales of many women tictionists. 

In Germany the Baroness Hahn Hahn has a 
^eat reputation. In Norway Bjdrnson has done 
for the novel what Ibsen effectually accomplished 
for the drama. In Sweden, Frcderika Bremer’s 
writing stands forth ; in Denmark Hans Andersen's 
romancing for children remains unequalled, and 
various Dutch names — E. Bekker, A. Dekken, E. 
Post, and Bilderdyk— are justly celebra ted. Russia 
has been nitide great by the splendid work ot 
Turgenieff and Tolstoi, Hungary by that of Jokai, 
and modern Italy shines with tlie effulgence of the 
poetic name of Gabriel d’Aiinunzio, and the serious 
and psychological work of Antonio Fogazzaro. 

In closing the account of the ancestry of the 
novel some notice must lie taken of the intiiience of 
American writers on English fiction. Washington 
Irving, Fenimorc Cooper, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
E. A. Poe, and O. W. Holmes were forces recog- 
nised throughout the literary world, and Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe, by means of Uiwlr Tow's Cahhi^ 
dealt a death-blow to the Slave Trade. At tluj 
end of the 19th century a remarkable figure 
formed one of the chief attractions of the novelist’s 
sphere. Henry James brought an entirely nt^w 
influence to bear on the makers of tales — an intlu- 
eiice which tempered their passions and rebuked 
their language and set an example of subtlety of 
style and fastidiousness of diction wliich many 
criticise but none can imitate. W. D. Howells 
told tales of truth and nothing but truth with per- 
fectly unbiased fidelity; and Mary Wilkins, 
maintaining the truth, stuccoed her stories with 
sweet sentiment that foiinrl many adminu-s. A 
disciple of the same school is Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
wliose Iteheeea of Sonnyhrooh E'arm strikes a new 
note in modern fiction. Among other American 
writers who have gained f)opuiarity in England 
must be noted T. Winthrof). T. B. Aldrich, E. S. 
Phelp.s, Julian Hawthorne. Frank Stockton, N. P. 
Willis, S. L. Clemens (Mark 'J’waiii), Bret llarte, F. 
Marion Crawford, Henry Harland, Mrs. Hodgson 
Burnett, and Gertrude Atherton. 

IToveillber (Latin, “nine”), the ninth 

month in the old Roman year (whicli began in 
March), and the eleventh month in th(^ new Roman 
and English j^cars. It contains JO days. The chief 
festivals of the month are All Saints’ (1st), All 
Souls’ (2iirl), St. Hubert’s (Jrd), St. Martin’s (1 1th), 
St. Cecilia’.s (22nd), St. Catlicrine’s (25th), and SI.. 
Andrew’s (Both). The Gunpowder Plot (the Jtli) 
was at one time commemonated in England by the 
exhibition of guys, a general display of fireworks 
and bonfires, but such popular observances are fast 
lapsing into desuetude. In London, Lord Mayor’s 
Day (the 9th) is the occasion of a civic procession, 
more or less elaborate, to the Courts of Justi(;e, 
where the incoming chief magistrate is presented 
to the Lord Chancellor and the judges. In tlie 
evening a banquet is held in Guildliall, which is 
usually attended by some of the leading ministers 
of the day, who have been known to make important 
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political announcements in the course of tbeir after- 
dinner speeches. 

Voworodf a government of north-western 
Russia, bounded on the N. by Olonetz, on the E. by 
Vologda, on the K.E. by Yaroslavl, on the S. by 
Tver, on the S.W. by I’skofT, and on the W. by St. 
Petersburg, It contains an area of 47,H(X) miles. 
There are many lakes, marshes, and forests. The 
chief rivers are the Volkliov, Alsta, Slieksria, and 
Mologa. The largest lakes are Ilmen, Bieloe, and 
Nozhe. Tlie soil is very iiit ractable, but some rye, 
oats, and other cereals are raised. Tlie principal 
trades are building, hshing, shipbuilding, and 
smith’s work. The industries comprise match 
factories, distilleries, glass-works, and saw-rnills. 
I’op. estimated at 1,4(K>,(KK). The capital Nov- 
couoD (“ New Town ”), situated at the point where 
tht! Volkhov flows from Lake Ilmen, is one of the 
most ancient cities in Jtussiji. It was at the invi- 
tation of its inhabitants th.'it JIurik .crossed the 
Baltic about 8(12, and on tlie Kremlin Square stands 
a monument commemorating the l,(KK)th anniver- 
sary of the foundation of the Itussian empire. 
Novgorod formed a connection with the Hanseatic 
Le:igu(‘, aiul hccaine a wealthy republic, till its 
prosperity aroused the envy of Ivan III., who 
almost c.ompletcly dcstnjyed it in 1471. It has now 
little trade. Among its ancient buildings the most 
important is the church of St. Sophia, built in 
imitation of that at Constantinople. Pop. (esti- 
mated), 27,000. 

Vovotcherkaskf a town of southern Russia, 
capital of tlie gtivernment of the Don (k)ssacks, 
on a hill :U)0 f<;et high, near tlie junction of 
the Aksai ami tlu^ Don, 40 miles from the sea of 
Azov. 'I'lie town dat(\s from 180r». when the inimbit- 
ants of Old Tcdierkask were driven hither by floods. 
Distilling, candle-making, ami brick-making are 
lea<ling industries, ami anthracite coal is mined in 
the vicinity. Catthf-re.aring and farming are also 
carried on. Poj). (est iinatetl), 57,bOO. 

Noyades (“tlrownings”), a method of execut- 
ing persons, practised at Nantes during the Reign 
of Terror (17011-1). 'Jo Jean Bai>ti.^te Carrier 
(170(5-1704) belongs tlie etern.’il infamy of devising 
a scheme of murder cn mam' whereby thi; numbers 
of disafft*cted ami moderate alike wen? immedi- 
ately reduced. 'J’lie vi(?tims were bound and 
stripped an<l placed in a boat witli a movable 
bottom: the boat was taken into the middle of the 
Loire and the bottom suddenly ojiened. Other un- 
happy ]»ersons were bound hands and feet and 
flung into the stream. Others were huddled to- 
gether and sluit tlown remorselessly. At last the 
brutality of this ruflianly pro-consul disgusted even 
his case-hardened mjustors. He was recalled to 
Paris, jind perisheil by the guillotine. 

Noyoilf a town of the <le]>artment of Oise, 
France, 157 miles N.N.E. of Paris. 'J’he jirincipal 
structures tire the 12th - century Transitional 
Cathedral of Notre Dame, thc' Renaissance Episco- 
pal Palace, the Hotel de Ville. partly Gothic and 
partly Renaissance, and the fountain adorned with 


statues built in 1770 by Bishop Charles de Broglie. 
The manufactures include sugar, leather, textiles, 
and machinery. The chief historical associations 
of the ancient town are the coronation of Charle- 
magne in 7(58 and the birth of John Calvin in 1609. 
Pop. (1901), 7,443. 

Nnbar Pasha, sUtesman, son of an Armenian 
merchant named Moghreditch, was born at Smyrna, 
Asia Minor, in January, 1825, and educated in 
France. After acting as secretary to Mehemet Ali, 
Ibrahim Pasha, and Abba.s Pasha, he was sent to 
London to counteract the policy of the Sultan of 
Turkey, who was attempting to frustrate the treaty 
under which the Egyptian viceroyalty was vested 
in the family of Mehemet Ali. For his success in 
this mission he wjis created hey. In 18.6(5 he took 
charge of the transport service through Egjqit to 
India, and organised railway communication be- 
tw^een Cairo and Suez. When Ismail Pasha became 
ruler of Egypt he sent Nu bar to Constantinople to 
arrange for the completion of the Suez Canal, the 
change of title to thtit of Khedive, and the altererl 
order in the succession. 'I'he diplomat succeetied 
and was made pasha. He was appointed Minister 
of Public Works in 18(5:1 and, three years haler. 
Minister of Foreign Aflairs. In 1867 Ismail was 
declared Khedive, and afterwards Nuhar achieved 
his greatest triumph when he induced the Pow'ers 
of the world to exchange their independent privi- 
leges for a mixed International Court with a uni- 
form code binding on all. Ismail's extravaganci? 
compelled Nubar to respect foreign claims and to 
form a mixed Ministry with one British and oi’o 
French eolleagu(‘. 'rile Klualivc intrigued for 11:(? 
dismissal of Nubar and the strong ministers, but 
W’as himself deposed in 1879 in favour of his elde.^t 
son, Tewfik. Nubar was called to the Preruiershlp 
in 1884, but he found his task thankless and dilli- 
cult, owdng to European complications, and re.signe<l 
office in 1888. lie returned to the post in 1894, but 
recognising that Egyptian administration now rc- 
sidt*din the hands of the Brit ish minister, he finally 
retired from political life in 1896 and died iu 
Paris in January, ispp. 

Unbia, a large; tract of North-east Africa, now 
forming part of Ancilo-Egyptian Sudan. It ex- 
tends from the latitude of Wady Haifa in the N. 
(22'-') to that of Khartoum in the S. 30'), and 
from the Red Sea in the E. to the Desert of Sahttra. 
in the W. It thus inclijdes the valley of the Nile 
within these limits and its important righthand 
tributary, tlie Atbnra. Practically the region of 
fertility is confined to the wadis or ravines jind 
the narrow' area directly influenced by thc streams. 
In other respects the land is a sandy and rocky 
wilderness, the great Nubijin Desert on the east of 
the Nile being of stony character, whilst that of 
Bayuda on the west, within the vast bend of the 
river, resembles a sandy steppe, with a scanty 
grow'th of mimosa and sedgy grass in favourable 
spots. Thc general barrenness is relieved only by 
an occasional oasis except in the south-east, where 
is a fertile district, watered by the Atbara. Else- 
where there is little vegetation beyond the mimosa, 
palm, and senna plant. The chief crops are durra 
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millet), barley, cotton, indigo, tobacco, senna, coffee, 
and dates. The desert Arabs raise some cattle, 
sheep, and goats. Camels and gazelles are the best 
known of the fauna. Suakin on the Ked Sea is the 
principal port. The manufactures consist almost 
wholly of articles for the domestic use of the 
natives. There is considerable through-trade with 
Egypt and Central Africa, and several caravan 
routes cross the country. Nubia was reduced by 
Mchemet Ali in 1820, and continued under Egyptian 
sway till 1882, when first the Mahdi and then the 
Khalifa established a domination that was not 
crushed until 1808, when the authority of Egypt 
was restored. On January 19th of the following 
year the administration of the whole of the Eastern 
ISudan was undertaken jointly by the governments 
of Egypt and Great Britain. Neither the area nor 
the population of Nubia has been exactly deter- 
mined, though the area of Nubia proper was gener- 
ally estimated at 850, (KK) square miles, with a 
pojjulation of about 2,000,000. Khartoum is the 
seat of government. 

XTubianSi a historic Negroid people, who give 
their name to the land of Nubia. Here they form 
three distinct groups, speaking well-marked dia- 
lects of a common stock language: (1) Mattokki 
{Bani Ae?iz') from Egypt to Korosko; (2) Saidohki 
{Maluii^ Marini) from Korosko to Wady Haifa 
(Second Cataract) ; (3) Dongolawi^ thence to 
Mcroe. The Nubians, who now call themselves 
Barabira, are fundamentally of Negro stock, speak- 
ing a language closely rebated to tliat of the pure 
Negro Nubas of south Kordofan, wdience they 
migrated to the Nile Valley, where the Nulnc 
are already mentioned as “ a great nation ” by 
Strfibo (about A.D. 14). In this region they 
have interrningltid with the Hamitic Blcmmycs 
(Bejas) and the Semitic Arabs, so that the type is 
now greatly modified, though still distinctly Negroid 
— deep bronze or mahogany (;olour, woolly or strongly 
frizzled black hair, tumid lips, very large black 
eyes, scant beard worn under rhe chin like that of 
the Ethiopians on the Egyptian temples. All have 
been agriculturists and Moliamme<lans since the 
14th century, when their Christinn kingdom of 
Dongola W’as overthrown by the Arabs after 
flourishing A^r over 7(K) years. The Mahdi, 
Mohammed Ahmed, was a Nubian of Dongoba. At 
one time the Nubians took an active jiart in the 
political movements and .slave-hunting exi>edit.ions 
of Eastern (Egyptian) .Sudan. 

ITncleuSf a structure occurring in almost every 
cell, whether animal or vegetable, and now recog- 
nised as of the highest importance in the life of 
the cell. The division of the protoplasm in cell- 
division is generally preceded by that of the nu- 
cleus, and it has been observed that, whilst a mass 
of protoplasm escaping from a broken cell of the 
alga Vaucheiia, if it contain a nucleus, will form a 
cell-wall and grow into a new i)lant, if it conUiin 
no nucleus it will simply decompose. Every nu- 
cleus apparently originates from the division of a 
pre-existing one, and, whether animal or vegetable, 
goes through an identical series of changes in itself 
dividing. It is denser than the protoplasm, con- 


tains more phosphorus, and is more deeply stained 
by carmine. It lias a limiting iiuuubrane or nuclear 
wall of a reticulate character, with more fluid ciui- 
tents, and contains two or more rounded bodies 
known as nucleoli. Though rounded when the cell 
is not dividing, it becomes spindle-shaped, and is 
then constricted into two spimlle-shaped parts 
before dividing, whilst the granules of the proto- 
plasm group themselves in plume-liko lines radi- 
ating from its extremities like iron-filings in the 
magnetic field. Thi?se groupings arc known as 
karyokinesis or karyolit.ic figures. The term nu- 
cleus was also applied to the body of tlie ovule as 
distinct from its coats; hut, to avoid ambiguity, 
this structure is now ])referably known as the 
nucellus or tercine. Every animal begins lib* 
as a simple cell [EMimyoLOdY ; Ckll], w-hile 
some animals (all in the phylum Protozoa) remain 
permanently in this form. One part of the cell is 
always separtited from the remainder as a compaei 
dark spot, which is known as the nucleus. In its 
simplest form this is merely a rounded spot whicli 
is homogeneous in comf)osition ; t lu^ material (»f 
which it consists is called nuclein or chromatin. 
The latter name is given to it from its properly of 
absorbing staining reagents miK‘,h more readily 
than the rest of tlie cell. In most cases thi5 nu- 
cleus is constructed on ii more comi)lex plan. 'J'lie 
nuclein is arranged into a long thread, which may 
be twisted into an intricate series of knot s or woven 
into a reticulate mesliwork. Th(5 spaces between 
the nuclein threads are filled with a fluid material 
known as caryoplasrna or {udiroinatin, the latter 
name being derived from the fact tliat it is not 
readily coloured by staining reagents. 'J'he nucleus 
plays fin important part in the division of the cells 
in their multiplication. Tlun-e fire c.ertain bodies 
resembling cells in all respects ex(U‘pt in t he ab- 
sence of a nucleus. .Such are known as cytodes. 
The term nucleus is also used in zoology for u few 
other structures, such as the digestive oigan.s of 
salpa. 

ITllCTllaxie» succulent, or berrv-like fruit 
different from the true berry in Ixung “superior,” 
formed, that is, entirely from carjxdlary slruc-ture.*;, 
and from the drupe in originating from more than 
one carpel and having no “ stoiu^ ” or hard (uuln- 
carp. It is a type of fruit f»cnurriiig in many widely- 
differenl orders and exhibiting c.on.sidjTablevarictv. 
Ith as generally a thin outer skin or epic.ar]> ; luif 
this is often hardly sei)arablt‘ from the ])nlpy 
interior. In some passion-flowers this exterior is 
tough almost to brittleness; and in the variety 
known .as Iicxprrifl.ivm., Die fruit chanicteristic ct 
the orange trilx?, it is tliick and le.athery. Of he. 
examples an.* the tom.'ito and other Bolfinacejc, 
asparagus and lily-of-the-v;ilIey. 

Ifndibranchiata, a term once used for all 
the slug-like Gfistropoda, but now aband(»nc(l, as 
the members of it have been distributed betw-een 
two 6epar.atc divisions of the order Euthyncur.a. 
Thus some, such as Aplysia and Doris, belong to 
the sub-order Opisthobranchia and others, siic.h 
as the slugs Arion and Limax, to the sub-oidci 
Fulmonata. 
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ITuer, a lar(i:e Negro nation, who occupy the 
swampy region of the Upper Nile near the Bahr-el 
Ghaziil and Sobat confluence, south of the Shilluks 
and co-terminou8 with the Dink^is, whom they 
resemble in their remarkably long legs and broad 
flat soles, useful in traversing the quagmires of 
their watery domain. The N uers jwiy great atten- 
1 ion to their head-dress, which they build up into 
fantastic shapes, while the young women pierce the 
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Upper lip for the inserlion of a bon o or ivory rod, 
two (»r three inelies long, covered with bright glass 
beads. Like the Oinkas, llu'y own numerous herds 
of niagnitieent cattle, wliich tlicy tend with great 
care, though living mostly on tisii, corn, and nwts. 
There are numerous tribal divisions, all of which 
retain the patriarchal system of government, every 
village community having its <li.stinct hcnfjdid, or 
“ Joni,” wlio is reganled as head of tlie family, con- 
trolling all domes! ie and general iiffains, 

Vuiaance may be either ]iuhlic or private. 
(1) A public or common nuisance is an act by 
which the enjoyment of a right is interfered wdtb, 
such as the right to light and air, to travel, not to 
be exposed to danger from infectious disease, etc. 
Accordingly the carrying on of a manufacture from 
wliicli noxious exhalations are emitted, or the 
exposure for sale of unwliolc.some food, or the 
stopping or oijstructing a highway, etc., are public 
nuisanc(*s. 'I’ho remedy for a public nuisance 
(which ranks criminally as a misdemeanour) is by 
indictment or information ; and, if specijil damage 
is caused, an action for damages or injunction will 
lie against the wrong-doer. Modern legii^iLation 
lias also provided a sumniarv way of dealing with 
nuisances ; for by the Public HcJiltli Acts, local 
sanitary authorities are required to ascertain by 
inspection what nuisances exist within their dis- 
tricts, and the justices are einiiowered to deal 


summarily with such as are found to exist. (2) A 
private nuisance is such a continuous infringement 
of a natural right of property as could, in process 
of time, give the wrong-doer an easement or pre- 
scriptive right to do an act which was originally 
tortious (that is, a wrongful act for which, if 
legally established, damages would accrue). Thus, 
if a man builds his house so close to his neiglibour's 
that his roof overhangs it, or if he carries on a 
noisy or offensive trade, these are nuisances for 
which jin action lies. The remedy for a nuisance 
is either by abatement or by action for damages, 
injunction, or mandamus. 

Nnllipores. [Corallines.] 

Ifnniailtiai a town of Hispania Tarraconensis 
(Northern Spain), on the Durius (Douro), which 
has been identified with a spot near the present 
village of Puente de Garray, four miles north of 
Soria in Old Castile. It was a stronghold of the 
Arcvaci, the most jiowerful tribe of the Celtibcri, 
and is famous for its heroic defence for eight 
months against the might of Rome. The siege 
began in 134 n.c. and ended in the following yeiir 
when the defenders were on the verge of starva- 
tion. Piildius Sci})io Africanus the Younger, the 
victorious general, sold the inhabitants into servi- 
tude and razed their town to the ground. He 
received from his grateful countrymen the further 
title of Kumantinus in honour of his conquest. 

Nnma Fompilins, the second mythical King 
of Rome, W£is born at the Sabine town of Cures, 
and reigned 43 years. Aided by the counsels of 
the nymph Egeria, whom he used to meet in a grove 
near the city, he established tlu^ chief religious 
orders and ceremonies, reformed the calenciar and 
laid the foundation of a civilised mode of life. 

NuxnberB may be divided into two classes. 
If a number contains no factor greater than unity 
it is said to be prime, while one which is divisible 
by other numbers is said to be composite. Two 
numbers which have no common factor are said to 
be prime to each other. From these definitions 
arise a number of elementary theorems, umong 
which are the following : — (1) If a prime number, 
a, divide a product, h c d, it must divide at least 
one of the factors, c, d ; (2) if a number be prime 
to two other numbers, it must also be prime to their 
product ; (3) if two numbers be prime to each other, 
their squares, cubes, etc., are also prime to each 
other; (4) a number cannot be decomposed into 
prime factors in more ways than one; (5) the 
number of primes is unlimited ; (6) no formula can 
be found expressing prime numbers only. Numbers 
can be expressed by many different algebraic 
formuhe which are useful for the determination of 
the properties of, and theorems relating to, numbers. 
Thus we can quite easily find the sum of any series 
of consecutive numbers starting from unity, or the 
sum of their squares or cubes, and still more simplt: 
is it to find the number of divisors which any 
number can have. The product of any two con- 
secutive numbers is divisible by 2, the product of 
any three consecutive numbers is divisible by 6, 
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that of any four by 8, and so on. The theory of 
numbers is, however, very extensive, and includes 
the theory of equations, so that it forms an im- 
portant branch of algebra. Numbers have been 
studied from very early times, while Fermat, Euler, 
Legendre, Lagrange, Gauss, Cauchy, etc., have 
greatly extended the science. Many theorems are 
known by the names of several of these illustrious 
luathemati ci an s. 

ITiimberSy Book of, the fourth book of the 
Hexateuch, as the first six Books of the Old Testa- 
ment are collectively called, the name having 
repljiced that of Pentateuch, which was limited to 
the first five Books. The ascription to Moses is now 
regarded as merely nominal. The Book received 
its name (aHtlimoi^ Greek Septuagint; numeric 
Latin Vulgate) from the fact that it begins with a 
census of the Israelites on the first day of the second 
month of the second year of the Exodus, giving the 
numbers in the different tribes of “ all that were 
able to go forth to war.” It covers a period of over 
thirty-eight years, namely, from the year just men- 
tioned to nearly the close of the fortieth year. As 
a whole it is concerned partly with law and partly 
with history, and may be divided into three sections 
— the Camp at Sinai (i. to x., ID) ; the Wanderings 
(x., 10 to xix.) ; and the “ Plains of Moab by 
Jordan near Jericho ” (xx. to xxxvi.). 

Nnxuidia (Greek Nomadia^ land of Nomads ”) 
in ancient geography was a territory of north 
Africa, bounded on the N. by the Mediterranean, 
on the K. by the Itoman province of Afriwi (Tunis), 
on the S. by the Atlas mountains, and on theW. by 
Mfiuritania (Morocco), and corresponded roughly 
to the modern Algiers. Nuniidia became a for- 
midable antagonist (»f Rome under Jugurtha and 
Juba I, ; after tbc defeat of the latter in 46 B.c. iti 
was formed into a Roman province. When Juba II. 
wa.s made King of Mauritania by Augustus, western 
Numidia was incorporated in his dominions, and 
the name was henceforth confined to the ejistern 
part of the former province. Its i)eople, the pro- 
genitors of the modern Berbers, were a warlike 
race, skilful horsemen, but notoriously faithless. 
Cirta, the seat of the Nuraidian kings, was after- 
wards known iis Constantina, the present Con.stan- 
tine. The remains of Hippo Regius, the see of 
Augustine, one of the great Christian Fathers and 
by birth a Numidian, may still be traced near 
Bona. 

Iff nmiaiw a.t iflg, the science which deals with 
coins and medals, especially with regard to their 
classification and history. Coins in numismatics 
mean those pieces of metal which are circulated as 
money, whilst medals mean those which arc mside 
to celebrate some person or event, although some 
collectors often Ccall ancient coins rnedals. The 
science is very important, because very often coins 
are the only* means by which we can trace the 
history of kings and countries 

ITllllllllllliteSf a. genus of large Foraminifera, 
which is the type of the family Nummulitidae. The 
genus is now* extinct, but was very abundant in 


the Eocene, during which it built up enormous 
masses of limestone, known as the Nummulite Lime- 
stone. 

NummnlitidSB, a family of perforate Foramini- 
fera, including the highest and largest members 
of this class. The characteristics of tlu? family are 
that the shell is composed of carbonate of lime 
and is punctured by a large number of minute 
tubuli. It consists of many cluimbers, which are 
separated by walls thickened by an intervening 
layer known as the supplementary .skeleton ; the 
chambers are connected by a branching canal system 
which ramifies throughout tl lis layer. The chambers 
are usually arranged in a flat 8i)iral. The family 
includes three sub-farailies : (1) the Fusulininic, 
now extinct, which formed great beds of limestone 
in the Carboniferous period ; (2) Cycloclypcinse, 
including the genus Orbitoides, which is common 
in Cretaceous and Tertiary ro(;ks ; and (2) the 
Nurnmulitina;, of which Numir\ulites is the type- 
genus. Arnphistegina is representative of anollior 
group of this sub-family. 'J’he main interest of 1,1 jc 
Numniulitcs is geological, as tlu'y lived in sueb 
vast numbers in the s(jas of former j)criods that 
their sludls form extensive sheets of limestone, <?.//. 
the Nummulite Limestone of the Mediterranc;ni 
and Indian Eocene .systems. 

TXxm, the common name applied to various 
orders of women who arc devoted to religious 
lives under vows of poverty and ctdibacy. 'J’hey 
are the correlatives of monks and live in nunneries 
under the orders of a superior, who is called Ablx ss, 
Prioress, Mother Superior, or Reverend Mother. 

IfuilC DimittiSy the name given to the can- 
ticle of Simeon (Luke ii. 2D-;>2), from tlie first, two 
words of tlie Latin version. It forms i)a.rt of the 
office of compline in the Roman Catholic Church 
and is used also at evening prayer in the Anglicfin 
Church. It occurs in tli(i service of the Gri‘(‘k 
Church as the privjite thanksgiving of the j>rio.st 
after the liturgy. 

XfuneatOXlr a town of War\vic,kshire, England, 
on the Ankcif, S miles N. i)y E. of Coventry. 'J'he 
principal buildings are tli(f church of St. Nicholas, 
St. Mary’s ('hnreh, erected in 1877 on the ruins 
of the old priory established in 1150 (from which 
the town derives its name), and the grammar- 
school, found(xl in 1553. The industries include 
tanning, textiles, and iron-founding. George Eliot, 
who was born at Arbury in the parish of Ciiilvers 
Coton, received part of her schooling at Nuneaton. 
Pop. (1001), 24,01K). 

NnpOf a state of Northern Nigeria, We.st Central 
Africa. It was once a large and powerful Ne gro 
nation, whose territory extended along the left 
bank of the Niger from above the Benue confluence 
to the Bussa Rapids, about 10^ N. The old 
Nupe kingdom was overthrown about 1825 l)y 
M’allam Dendo, nei)hew of Osman dan F(*d.vo, 
founder of the Fulah empire of Sokoto. Since 
tLat time most of the Nupe people, formerly pagans, 
have become Mohammedans, and their Emir 
(prince), a descendant of Dendo, is one of tlie most 
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])Owerful vassals of Sokoto. The Nupe, a branch 
of the wi(lesj)read Yoruba race, are a peaceful, 
industrial people, occupied in trade and afn’iculture, 
skilled weavers, blacksmiths, and potters. Bida, 
capital of the principality, though of recent founda- 
tion, is one of the great cities of West Africa and 
has manufactures of leather goods and glass. 

Nur ed-Bin Mabmnd, Malkk ai. Adel, 
was born at Damascus in 111 7, and in 1 145 suc- 
ce(idcd his father, Oinad (vl-I)in Zenghi, who had 
rebelled against the 8eljuks, ShS sultan of north 
»Syria. Nur ed-Din made AlepiJO his capital, and 
gra<lnally extended his donjini<»ns, repelling the 
2nd Crusarle and seizing the Cliristian fi(?fs in Syria. 
Damascus, a. Se.ljuk possession which was virtually 
independent, fell into his hands in lIT/l. His 
designs on Kgyi)t were for(;stalled hy his nephew 
Saladin arid war Ixd ween tla; two wouhl probably 
have «insii(i<l if the lib? of Nur ed-Din had been 
prolong(>d. M(! died at Daniasciis in May, 11 714. 
He was an enligliteruid ruler. 


renown arc still in existence, and the SchOne 
Brunnen is one of the mo.st beautiful fountains in the 
world. Nuremberg was made a free imperial city in 
1219, and owing both to its native manufactures and 
its situation in the great commercial highway from 
the Levant to Western Europe, became an extremely 
wealthy town, reaching the height of its prosperity 
in the 16th century, but losing much of its import- 
ance in this respect through the discovery of the 
Cape of Good Hope rtmte to India and the East. 
It was one of the first places north of the Alps to 
come under the stimulating influence of the Renais- 
sance, and it occupies a conspicuous position in the 
history both of art and of literature. Nuremberg 
is now the leading commercial town of Bavaria, 
with manufactures of children’s dolls and toys, 
chemicJils, lead-pencils, paints, tyj)e, carved objects 
in metal, wood, and other materials, etc., while it is 
a hop nuirkct of first-class importance and still 
plays a prominent part as an emporium of general 
commerce. Top. ( 1 9()0) , 261 ,0S 1 . 


wIjo ende.MVoured to pioniotc 
the W(dfa.re of liis suhj(?c,ts. 

Nuremberg ((lerman. 

Snrnherfj)^ a pic! un^sque old 
«'.it.y (d’ Bavaria, on the INfgnitz, 
in the proviiuH! of Central Fran- 
c«)nia, 95 miles N.N.W. of 
Munich. Most of l.hc. Ihmiscs 
date from the 161 h century, 
an<l tluj mediawal ap]H‘a.ranc.e 
of the town has hern pres(Tvi <l 
l»y iniitating tlie a!d.i(|ue style 
of arcliiteeiure, with its re<l- 
tiled roofs, oriel windows, and 
higli siiarp'poinf cd g a h 1 e s 
facing the stnui, though elee- 
fric lighting, railways and 
tramcarslend much more Uian 
a. totich of modernity which 
often jars on the visitor. 'J’he 
ol<l double w’all retains nearly 
lOOof its lurr<is, besides s(*v<‘ral 
g.ileways ; the fo.sse lias lu'cn 
<;<)nvcrted into gardens. 'Jiu* 
line Burg or royal palace, origin- 
ally built by Coniiid 11. {riroti 
ld2l) has boon little changed 
siiuur the nign of Frederick 
BarbarossM (oirca 11.58). Of 
the <d)urch(‘s the mo.st notable 
.are those of St. Lorenz, St. 
Scbahl, and Our Lady, dating 
from tiie l!hh to the 1:51 h cen- 
tury. The town hall (1616-19), 
in Renaissance style, has 
frescoes by Albert Durer. The 
modern buihiings include a 
Germanic National Museum 
(18.52), a Bavarian Industrial 
Museum (1877) and a library 
of 70.000 volumes. The houses 
of Albert Diircr, Hans Sachs. 
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Xfurliaff, a prehistoric monument peculiar to 
Sardinia, wnere some thousands occur. They are 
round towers, of one, two, or three storeys, with 
sloping sides, the height being generally equal to 
the width of the base. A staircase leads to a plat- 
f orrn on the top. 'J'heir origin and purpose are matters 
of surmise, but it is probable they were places of 
refuge and offence in primitive times. The talyots 
of Majorca and Minorca bear some external resem- 
blance to these towers ; but it is not known whether 
they possessed a staircase, and there is always a 
table formed of an upright flat stone, with a similar 
«t.(nic crossing it. 

Nursery Shymes, children'.s jingles, usually 
about four lines hmg, repeated to amuse or while 
at play. Nursery rhymes have arisen from many 
sources, some of them being reminiscent of days 
when incantations to bewitch ;iway disease or fore- 
tell the future were sung around the camp-fires at 
night, and as often as not they are of great anti- 
<]uity. Being in verse they have been banded down 
from generation to geiicration more easily than if 
they had been in prose, and the child, wliose 
mother or nurse repeals tluun in the cour.se of 
nursing or dandling, soon gets to learn them and, 
in its turn, passes on the metrical jingles to its 
children, thus ensuring llu‘ survival of the many 
nur.sery doggerels. AVe have only to look at the 
rliyrnes themselves to see how they first originated. 
Many of them still cling to the games to whicli 
they belonged. The t»ld ring songs, the May 
games, ixnd village dances of Merric England 
furnished us witli iimny of the current nursery 
rhymes and children’s songs. In tlie matter of 
games childhood has Ixum sliown to be singularly 
conservative ; witness the iuf)dorn survival of the 
knucklebone game played by the ancient Greeks and 
the Egyptian toml)-])aintings whicli prove that the 
London Co(?kney boy playing at tijicat is amusing 
himself with a pastime which deliglited the children 
in the streets of Syene and Memphis six thousand 
years ago. Again Pope, in his Memnimof 
S'Tihlerm, mentions that handy-dandy is talked of 
by Plato, and then; can bo no doubt that .some such 
game existed and was jilayed by the Greeks. This 
the present-day game of guessing in which hand 
an object lias been ]>laced, jilayedin many countries 
to the following rhyme : — 

“ ILunly-D.'irifly l i'Mltidy ro, 

Wliicli will ytiu liavr, or low ?" 

The Scots stanza is even more elTectivc : — 

“Nievy, niovy, iiitik-Tiack. 

Which hand will yc tsik' ? 

Tak’ the riclit, or tak' Mie wrang. 

I'll beguile yc if 1 oau.” 

'I'lic boy who plaj’s by the pon<l trying to see %vho 
can cause a stone to skim the surface of the water 
most frequently and form the most circles, saying 
the while : — 

“ A Duck and a Drake 

And alialfe peiiie cako "(or “ a penny white cake),” 

does not for one moment imagine that he is playing 
the same game and chanting practically a trans- 
of a doggerel that the Greek children used 


two thousand years since. In one part of England 
will be found a doggerel chanted by the little 
groups of chihlren playing on the village green 
which may be entirely unknown to children in 
another part of England, showing clearly that it 
was of local origin. In other countries of the world 
we find exactly the same derivation of nunscry 
rhymes and folklore doggerel. In Germany most 
of the nursery jingles arise from gaiiics that are 
still in vogue or have been played until quite a 
recent period. Take as an example the short 
doggerel yet used in i)arts of England and frequently 
in America amongst the children as .a ring song, its 
follows : — 

“ As wc go roTind the nmlherry l)U8h 
All on u frosty iiiorniiif;.” 

’J’hi.s is purely an old May ring game to which a 
writer of the Ibth century alludes as being a morn- 
ing dance practised at. the time, and which has 
survived to the present day. Some nursery rhymes, 
liowever, are quite parvmuH. Such is that of Jack 
Horner known to <;very English child. This was 
written by Jack Horner iiiinself as a satire on the 
Puritan aver.sion from the jues, puddings, and other 
good things under which tables gtaierally groaned 
at Christinas. Much in the same way “Jack Si>ratt 
could eat no fat ” arose. 'J’lie Jack Si)ratt alluded 
to was no loss an exalted jiersonago tha,n an Arch- 
de«ncon whose domestic', and gastronomic felicities 
were such that they were locally embodied in verse 
and became immortal. The original lines are said 
to have run as follows : — 

“ Arflulc'.'icoji Spmtt conlil cat no fat, 

His wife couhi eat no h*an ; 

'Twlxi ArchUeac.on Hpratt and Joan his wife. 

The meat was <‘at up ch*an.” 

Then, again, take that nursery rhyme which every 
child has heard — 

“ Hey <lid(lle diddle, 

I'he cat scraped the fiddle, 

'I’iie eowjiimpwl ov<u- th(.‘ inonti. 

The liJIle <lo<r hayed, 

To .se»; the pl.iyed, 

Ami I he dish viiii away witli tlio Hjioon.” 

This is a trausljjtion from the Greek by George 
Jlurgc^s, mid therefore; its antiquil.y cannot be 
doubted even if its trnnshit.ion is not quite, correct. 
Nursery rbymc's sometimes arose; from riddles such 
as 

“ As 1 was troiiiK o’er London Biidi'C, 

1 h<‘anl Honiethin^; m-ae.k : 

Not a tii-tn in all Kn^land 
(Jan mend that ’’ — 

to whicdi the answer is “ lee.” Then, again, the 
following 

“ A houst‘ full, a yard f'lll, 

Ami we can’t, catch a howl full " — 

the .«;olution of which is “ Smoke.” Sometimes wc 
find the derivation of nursery rhyme arises from 
popular observation or .study of 5s’ature, such as, 
“Who killed Cock llobin,” or 

“ Raiti, rain go awa3’’, 

Come a^ain another day.” 

Many of the round gjimes jdayed by children are, 
of course, not peculiar to the nursery, and some of 
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them are sung to rhymed couplets of considerable 
merit, such as the ever-popular “Oranges and 
Lemons.” In seasons of great national crises one 
may almost witness, so to say, the birth of the 
nursery rhyme. At the time of the Napoleonic 
wars the name of Bonaparte in England and of 
Wellington in France was a name to conjure with 
in the nursery and became the subject of versicles 
in both countries. The opening lines of the 
favourite rhyme with French honncs of the period 
was Englished thus ; — 

“ Batty, baity, naughty baby ! 

IIuHh yon*8(iiKiIliMK tiling, I Kay. 

HiikIi your HquulliiiK, or it may be 

Wflliiigton will cniiif this way.” 

Many of the older English nursery rhymes which 
liave died out, except in a few runil places, still 
exist in America such as “ Tlie Miller of Gosport,’* 
“ How many miles to Bah3don,” while more recent 
imj>ortations into tlu^ New World that may yet be 
met with in England are “ Here we come gathering 
nuts in May,” and the already nientioned “As we 
go round the mulberry bush.’’ Most of the best 
known of these have their equivah'iit in other 
languages, while some have been derived from 
Continental I'.nd Oriental languages. 

ITtinillg, tbe care f)f a j'erson wlio is suffering 
fr<im illness or <lisease, or has undergone a surgical 
operation, (U’ lias lu-en confined, or is jiermanently 
invalid, or of feeldemind. Bromlly, tlierefore, nurses 
may be classified into altendjints on medical cases, or 
Mirgi(;al cases, monthly nurses, and nurses in charge 
of spir.hd [latieiits, N ursing on anything like scienti- 
fic lines dates fnmi Mie middle of the IDtli century, 
(tharles Dickens’s graphic portraiture of Hairey 
(iampand lU'lsy Prig in Martin (Inizzlm-it (1848) 
no doubt attracted )mblic attention pointedly to the 
(Tafty, gin-drinking, slatti'rnly type of nurse, j’et it 
was impossible to expe<d nursing ns such to be in 
advance of mcdic.'d and surgical practice, and as 
this improved, latterly hy leaps ami bounds, so 
nursing beeanu^ revolutionised. 'J’liere had been 
earlier isolated attempts to train nurses properly, 
notably at tlie Protestant Deaconesses’ Institution 
at Kaiserswerth in Khenish Drussia, founded in 1886 
by I’astor FliodiuT, but it was <iue to Florence 
Nightingale and her experiences at Scutari during 
the (^rimetin War that nursing csime to be regarded 
as a vocation, the claims of which were higher than 
the cljiims of most pofessions, and were wortliy 
of at least similar intelligence, industry, study 
and foresight . Miss Nightingale devoted the money 
suhscrit»ed to her as a testimonial of the nation’s 
gratitude to the founding of a training-school for 
nurses in connection with St. Thomas’s Hospital in 
London (1860), and since then other medical schools 
have undertalcen the training of nurses, especially 
London Hospital, St. Bartholomew’s, St. George’s, 
Guy’s, St. Mary's, and the Hospital for Sick Child- 
ren in Great Ormond Street — all in London; the 
Uoyallntirinarv, Edinburgh ; the Western Infirmary, 
Glasgow; Sir I’atrick Dun’s and Meath Hospitals, 
Dublin ; the Koyal Hospital, Belfast ; and the 
General Hospital, Manchester. In the United 
States, Canada, and the British Colonies similar 


provision for the adequate training of sick nurses 
exists in the leading institutions, whilst in Paris, 
Berlin, Vienna and other world capitals like solici- 
tude is manifested for scientific attendance on 
patients. Many of the hospitals of Ireland an<l 
other distinctively Catholic countries are largely 
staffed by Sisters of Mercy. The training of men 
as nurses is also on tbe increase. Several specialist 
physicians and surgeons have adopted the custom of 
establishing nursing homes in connection with their 
own practice, whereby they may have cases more 
completely under their immediate supervision and 
control. Queen Victoria took a keen interest in 
nursing and founded a Jubilee Institute for Nurses 
in 1887, with centres in London, Edinburgh, Dublin, 
and Cardiff, and brandies in populous towns 
throughout the United Kingdom. She further 
authorised the training of Nav.al and Military 
nurses, liable to active service in war, who were 
styled “Her [His] Majesty’s Nursing Sisters,’’ and 
she sanctioned the creation (1888) of the Order of 
t he lied Cross (ribbon : dark blue with red 
edge) for tlie decoration of w’omen who had 
particularly signalised themselves by zeal and 
devotion in this branch of jdnlanthropic work. All 
public institutions which are equipped with sick 
wards and which pay specifil attention to certain 
diseases are staffed with trained nurses, and the 
custom is rapidly growing general of entrusting 
private ctises to properly qualified attendants. 
Family nursing has been on the decline ever since 
the community began to realise that the care of 
their near and dear ones in illness is a matter de- 
manding unceasing vigilance, sympathy and skill. 
Of course the position of the nurse, from a financial 
standpoint, has altered great ly for the better. The 
fees in private cases vary from to 3 guineas 
Ji week, and the salaries in institutions depend upon 
experience and Hiatus. A probationer who may 
Iwgin at £10 a year may r(;coive as a sister £50, or 
as a matron from £100 uf) wards per annum. 

Nut, in the strict botanical sense, is a dry, 
inferior, syncarpous, one-chamliercd fruit with a 
hard exterior not sjJitting when ripe. The hazel- 
nut is a good example of the true nut. The term is, 
however, in ordintiry language and in commerce 
applied to many other structures, such as the seeds 
of the chestnut, tlic Brazil-nut, the nutmeg, or 
some pines, the endocarj)s of the almond, the cocoa- 
nut, and the walnut, and the pod of the ground- 
nut. The seeds of ninny nuts are rich in oil and in 
nitrogenous matters, and thus, though liable to be- 
come rancid, are valuable articles of food. Their 
employment in diet has been greatly extended hy 
tlie practice and recommendation of vegetarians. 
Among the chief nuts used for food are the almond. 
Brazil-nut. cashew-nut, chestnut, cocoa-nut, hazel- 
nuts, hickory-nuts, nutmegs, pine-nuts, pistachio- 
nut, and walnut. Among those used as sources of 
oil are the almond, ben-nut. Brazil-nut, candle-nut, 
cashew-nut, cocoa-nut. palrn-nut, and walnut. The 
coquilla-nut and corozo-nut, or vegetable-ivory, are 
so hard as to be turned into ornaments, and many 
others are used as beads ; the poison-nut (A’lfryc/iTKw 
Avx vomica) is used in medicine; the clearing-nut 
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(S, potatorum), for clearing turbid water; the betel- 
nut, as a masticatorr ; and the marking-nut, as a 
marking-ink and varnish. The walnut, pistachio 
nut, cocoa-nut, and almond are extensively used in 
confectionery. The United Kingdom imports food- 
nuts annually in immense quantities chiefly from 
Spain, France, Brazil, and the tropical islands in 
both hemispheres. 

Nutation is a slight wavy motion of the earth's 
celestial pole which affects the regularity of the 
precession. It is due to the fact that the earth is 
not a true sphere but bulges at the equator, and the 
moon attracts this equatorial excess of matter. If 
there were no precession, nutation alone would 
cause the earth’s pole to be sometimes rather nearer 
to, and sometimes rather farther from, the pole of 
the ecliptic, a small ellipse being described between 
these two positions. The change in position varies 
with the motion of the moon’s nodes, and as these 
nodes perform a revolution in 18^ years, that is also 
the time taken for the earth’s pole to describe its 
small ellipse. The total effect of nutation and 
precession is to give the wavy motion above men- 
tioned, the crest and trough differing by only 18" — 
the length of the longer axis of the ellipse. Small 
as is this inequality, which is strictly the lunar 
nutation, a still smaller wave motion is added, duo 
to the position of the sun. Tliis is the solar nuta- 
tion. If w-e imagine small but regular rijiples ex- 
tending over the surface of a number of waves, 
then a particle made to travel over these ripples 
and waves would be moving in a manner represen- 
tative of the resultant motion of our polo. 

Nutcracker, a bird of the g(‘nus Xucifraga, 
of the crow family, with four species ranging over 
the raljoarctic region to the Himalaya and the 
north of Cliina. The bill is stout and conical, and 
the tail short and slightly rounded. The best- 
known species, uV. caryoraiacicit, from the pine- 
forests of northern Europe and Asia, is an occasional 
British visitant. The length is about twelve inches ; 
the plumage is thick and soft, for the most part 
shades of brown, plentifully marked witii white 
spots, except on the wings, rump, and tail. Though 
its diet may he very varied, the bird’s favourite 
food are the seeds of pine cones. S. hcniUpila is 
Asiatic. 

Nuthatch, a bird of the Passerine genus Sitta, 
with seventeen species ranging through the Palfe- 
arctic and Nearctic regions to the south of India 
and Mexico. The nostrils are in a groove in the 
straight bill, the tail is short and broad, the legs 
are short and stout, and the toes, of which tlie 
hinder is longer than the middle, are armed with 
stout claws. The species are small, tToe-creeping 
birds, generally nesting in holes in trees, and feed- 
ing on insects (in the search for which they prise 
off pieces of bark with their strong bills), seeds, and 
nuts, and to their method of cracking the latter 
with blows of the hill they ow’e their popular names 
of Nuthatch, Nuthack, and Nutjobber. The Common 
Nuthatch {S. cafsia) is a British bird, by no means 
rare, but recognised with difficulty, except by 
practised cye.s, owing to its shy nature and its 


coloration, which harmonises well with the hue of 
the bark of the trees on or among which it lives. 
The length is rather less than six inches ; the upper 
parts are slate-grey, with some black markings; 
the under-surface is i)ale cinnamon. 

Nutmegi the kernel of the secul of Myri^tica 
fragram, an evergreen tree about 25 feet high, 
native to the Bamia Islands in the East Indies. It 
grows under larger trv.es, in a light s(»il of volcanic 
origin, and in a climate of almost continuous rain- 
fall. The fruit is pear-shaped and about two inches 
across. When ripe it splits, disclosing the scarlet 
aril or mace. The seed has a thin hard testa en- 
closing the nutmeg, which consists largely of what 
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is known to the botani.st as ruminated perisperm, 
the inner integuiiKmt of tiie seed being so folded 
inwards as to jirodnco the mottled appearance 
seen in a cross-section. 'J’hese folds suggested a 
comparison with tlio stomach of a ruminant animal. 
The largest aufl roundest nutmergs are the best, and 
tliough generally about 110 to the pound, they may 
be as few as (18. They are often coated with linn.* ; 
this practice, which is injurious to the flavour, 
h.aving originated (acccjrdiug to one theory) in the 
anxiety of lh(i Dutch to secure their monopoly of 
the trade by destroying the germinating power of 
the see<l ; though it is more probable that the objetit. 
of the lime coating was to kill any germs of the 
beetle which attacks the nutmeg with destruc- 
tive effect. The Dutch monopoly was lost, for 
during the British occupation of Banda (179(»- 
1802) seeds were .sent to Penang, India, the West 
Indies, Brfizil, Keunion, and elsewhere, and success- 
fully reared. Nutmegs contain about 25 per cent. 
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of nutmeg butter or oil of mace, a vegetable fat 
now considerably employed in soap-making. In 
the true nutmegs the fat contains about G per cent, 
of the volatile oil, which is mostly myristicene 
(CjoHjb) ; but the long, wild, or male nutmegs, 
rntjstly M. fatimy though containing tlie fat, have 
little fragrance or value as spice. Great Britain 
imports from 401), (K)0 to 800,000 lb.s. of nutmegs 
annually. 

Nntria. [Coypu.] 

Nutrition. [Digkstion; Food.] 

Nnx Vomica. The product known in commerce 
under this name consists of the .seeds of Stryvh7io» 
n\tx vow'ica, <'i. trcs* which grows in (%)roniandel, 
(’eylon, and certain ])arts of tropical Asia and Aus- 
tralia. 'J'hese steeds contain amongst other consti- 
tuents two wf^ll-known alkaloi<ls, brucine and 
stiychnine, to which their physiological activity 
and to.xic i»rop(*rtics are chielly due. It is Largely 
used as extract and tincture in pharm.'iceutical 
])repa rations, being a, valuable nervous stimulant, 
ibr wliicb purpose it is frequently employed. 

Nyasai a lake, of East Africa, in the Zambesi 
basin, between 1)^’ and 14^ 25' S., Jind 50' 
iiml lla"’ 20' K., about 250 miles S.E. of Lake 
'J’anganyika.. Us elevation is about 1,550 feet, with 
a de]»tb of over 2(M) fathoms in the northern half, 
and a maximum ofblHG fatiioms oft the western 
<*(»a.st in lU lo' S. Lying at the .southern extremity 
of t lie Gretd. Bift Valley, its shores are mostly iiigh 
iind rocky. The distance from north to soutli is 
daO miles, and (h<5 averagt; breadtli about 15 miles. 
Among its trihiiUirics are, on the western 
coast, the jSongwe, Kukuru, and Bua, and, on 
the eastern side, the Buhuhii, while it is drained 
4*it its southrrn end by the Shir(>, wliich flows .south- 
wartls to the Zainht'si. The highest points on its 
.shores are the Livingstone or Kinga range ((>,(MU)fi*et ), 
■on the north-east. Mount Walh'r, facung it on the 
oppt)site coast , and the Mapangi liills (ILtHK) feet) on 
(he sniith-east. Likoma and (’hi.samalu, towards the 
■east ci'iitrc. arc flu* largest i.slands in the lake, 
tireat Britain holds all the western shore, south of 
the Songwe, and the southern and south-eastern 
extremities; J'orlugal liolds the rest of the eastern 
eoast sontli of lU’ .Sd' JS. : and Germany holds the 
reaiaindi'r. The mission station of Livingstone, at 
the southern en<l, was the earlie.st settlement. 
Other British station>are Karonga and Bandawc. 
The chief German stations are Langeiiburg and 
Wiedliafen. Nyasa (the Maravi of older maps) 
was discovered by Livingstone in 1859. 

Nyl-gkan {Jlosrlaphnn tra(jflcanwlH»\ a large 
Indian antt‘lope, most abundant in central Imlia 
aind occurring also in Persia. It frequents wooded 
<rountry, but is often found in small herds in tlie 
open. Tlie fi>re-limbs are longer than the hinder 
]>air. The male stands about four feet high at the 
.shoulder, is iron-grey in colour, and the horns, some 
eight inches long, curve slightly forward. The 
female, about one-third less, is hornless and, like 
the young, of a bright fawn colour. Both sexes 
have a short, stiff mane, and there is a tuft of hair 
on the throat of the male. The nyl-ghau is a 


spirited creature, capable of offering a stiff attack. 
The aninifil hjis been kept in confinement and even 
domesticated, but its temper, especially that of the 
old males, is often irriL'ible and uncertain. 

Nympk, a minor Nature divinity of the ancient 
Greeks, the highest and most beautiful expression 
of the belief that natural idienoniena were caused 
by the direct operation of spiritual beings. The 
nymphs were imagined as lovely maidens, of per- 
enniid youth, who were the guardian spirits of 
localities and natural (phy.sical) features. The 
Oceanidei were the nymphs of the ocean, the 
Nereids of the sc;i, the Naiads of lakes and rivers, 
the Oreads of mountains, and the Dryads or Hama- 
dryads of woods and groves. 

NymplialidSB, the largest of the families of 
butterflies, containing seven sub-families. The 
main character is that the front pair of legs are 
general ly rin limeiitary. 


o 

O, the 15th letter of the English alphabet, and 
the only one which is not represented in the Egypt- 
ian hieroglyphics. It was prohal)ly invented at a 
later <latc hy the Semites. 'J’he Semitic name 
denotes an eye. Before its adoption by the Greeks, 
who gave it its later value, its sound w'as like tliat 
of h in houM‘. 'Khe vowel o is intermediate hetw^eeii 
a and v, and represents several varieties of sound, 
according as the cavity of the mouth is more or 
le.ss contractt?d. Thus tin; sounds in 7iot and cord 
are nearer to that of o than are those in Imtc and 
gurnr, for the formation of which the lips are more 
fully rounded. Numerous digraphs lake the place 
of till* 0 in of viml, .sold, etc. 0 also denotes 

the neutral vowel heard in son. 

Oak, the English name for the genus Qucrcus 
which forms tlu* type of the sub-order Quercineje of 
the order Gupulifcrjc, and includes nearly 300 
sjM'cics, mostly large trees, though in some cases 
mei'c slirubs, nativi‘S of temi)erate regions and 
moderate altitudes in the northern hemisphere. 
Their leaves are scattered, simple, and pinnately 
veined, and have deciduous sti})ules. The speedes 
of w’armer regions are evergreen, and have nearly 
entire leaf-margins, w'hilst the deciduous leaves of 
northern s]H‘cies are sinuate or cut. They are 
mon(Pcioas. bearing their male flowers in loose 
catkins and the female ones solitarily. The former 
have each a 5-7-lobed calyx and from 5 to 12 
stamens ; and the latter a 3-8-lobed calyx, a thrge- 
chambered ovary, and thn‘(» styles. The ovary con- 
tains two ovules in each chamber, but becomes by 
abortion one-chambered and usually oue-see<led. 
The fruit or acorn, an inferior nut w’ith a leathery 
exterior and enclosed below in a woody cupule or 
cup, is characteristic. This cup is formed by an 
outgrowth from the peduncle bearing numerous 
imbricate bracts. Q. Rnhur, one of the largest 
species of the genus, though known as the British 
Oak, ranges from Mounts Atlas and Taurus to 63" 
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N., about the limit of wheat-cultivation in Europe, 
and was reverenced for its fruit and timber sdike 
by Greek, Roman, Celt, Saxon, and Norseman. 
Vast oak-forests covered central Europe at the 
dawn of history, and it is still a prevalent species 
in south Russia, Germany, France, and England. 
Its wood, stained black and known jis bog-oak, is 
found in prehistoric peat-bogs and in submerged 
forests. It was the favourite timber for domestic 
architecture among the Greeks and Romans. There 
are some magnificent examples in Great Britain of 
timbered roofs which owe their preservatimi to the 
fact that they were made of oak. The roof of 
Westminster Hall is a ca.se in point and the roof of 
Parliament House in Edinburgh, though not so 
venerable, is in y^erfect condition. Tlie tree some- 
times reaches liK) feet in height i.nu nearly DO feet 
in girth, producing sound wood for 200 years ; and, 
even when hollow, may retain its vitality for two or 
three centuries longer. 'J’lie timber weighs about 
.’il) lbs. y)er cubic foot or, in very hard slow-grown 
wood, nearly 00 lbs. When tinely-grained it is 
valued for furniture, and in the jieriod when the 
wooden walls ” of England ruled the seas was, 
par excollmce, iha W{) 0 \\ eiriyfioyed in shipbuilding, 
as it had been amongst Greeks, Rijinans, and Pluc- 
nicians. To the wood carver tin* oak has yiroved an 
inestimable boon, its wood affording an almost im- 
perishable medium for the oxpre.ssitin of tlie finest 
work in this ’■ranch of art. The bark is a valuable 
y>roduct, ar 1 for long was the chief tanning material 
of the world. In trees from 2h to :{o years old it 
contains f-om 7 to lo per cent, of qnerci-tannic 
acid. An immense variety of insects fiujd upon tlie 
oak, some of them producing galls [Gall-Flies], 
such tis the large spongy and rt>sy oak-apples and 
the small discoid oak-spangles on the leaves. Next 
in importance to Jinhvr among European oaks is 
(lie Turkey Oiik, <). Cvrria. Tin* evergreen or holm 
<1 lolly) oak of southern Europe, Hex, grows to 
smaller dimensions, hut has very deirsi* wood. <^. 
Suber, whence is derived v;i,st quantity of cork, 
is a similar species witli a, more Western di.stribu- 
tion. I'he large thick acorn-cups of the Lfjvantinc 
t'/ ^EijUoiiS, with n?fiexed scales, are rich in tannin, 
and are imported under the name of vahmia, their 
young acorns— al.so used for tanning — as camata or, 
when still younger, as camatina. Q. infcehtriaittO' 
duces the Aleppo galls, of universal u.se in ink- 
making and dyeing. Of the numerous oaks of 
America — mo.st <»f wliieh are valmibh- as limlwM*, 
though less durable than Q. llohur — the chief i.s the 
white oak, (^. alba ; but several, such as (Jf. rubra 
and Q. coeeinca, are grown in England, as scarhrt- 
oaks for the autumn beauty of tiieir leave.s. The 
cliief sources of the supply of oak timber to Great 
Britain are North America and tlie, Coi;' inent, while 
Belgium supplenient.s the shortage in England of 
t he heavy yield of British bark. In weather folk- 
lore the priority of the apjiearance of the leaf of 
the oak and ash — botli late trees in the United 
Kingdom — is very significant — 

“ If th<» oak's before the ash 
Tlieii you'll only Kot a splnsti ; 
but if tlie ash prec-ede the oak 
Then you may expect a .souk.” 


Oak- Amle Day, or Restoration Day. 
After his defeat at Worcester (September 3rd, 
1651), Charles II. lay concealed for fully a day in 
the exuberant foliage of an oak at Boscobel on the 
confines of Shropshire and Staffordshire. Thus the 
tree came to be particularly associated with the 
King and, after his Restoration, this event was 
commemorated every 29th day of May by the wear- 
ing of a sprig of oak or an oak-applii (oak-gall) in 
the hat, the <lay being known as Oak-Apple Day. 
The oak having harboured such an illustrious 
fugitive as the Merry Monarch must of course be 
henceforth styled the Royal Oak, a title that 
speedily won the approval of publicans in London 
and other towns. The observance of the day, how- 
ever, has fallen into disuse along with the form of 
prayer which was once read in the English Church, 
but has not been printed in the Book of Common 
Trayer since 1859. 

Oakham, county town of Rutland, England, in 
the Vale of Catmos, 9 miles S.E. of Melton Mow- 
bray. The 12th-century (!astle, though almost 
wholly in ruins, is the subjet^fc of a quaint custom, 
every peer who passes it having to forfeit either a 
hor.se-shoe or a tine. Among lliose wl)o paid the 
tine were Queen Elizabeth, the I’rincc Regent, 
Queen Victoria, and Quecui Alexandra. The cliief 
builtlings are All iSaints' Church, the Institute, the 
Agricultural Hall, and the Free Grammar »S(;hool, 
founded in 1581 by Robert Johnst>ii, Archdeacon of 
Leic(‘stcr, to whi(‘.fi an almshoii.se for the poor was 
attached. Tlie indu.stries imdude hosiery, boots 
and shoes, and brewing, and tlie markets are im- 
portant. Jeffrey Hiid.son (ir)19-B>82), the dwarf 
l^age of Queen Henrietta Mariji, and Titus Oates, 
tlie infamous jicrjurer, w(ue nati'^es of Oakham. 
Top. (1901), 3,291.' 

Oaklwd, a town in Alamedu county, California, 
United iStates. It is deliglitfully pl.i.c.ed on the 
eastern shore of the bay, opposite to }S.'i.n Erjincisco, 
of wdiich it is almost a sidiurb. Here the Southern 
racific Rtiihvay has its terminus, and the jiicir, 2 
miles long, affonis facilit ies for shipping. 'J’he town 
is the seat of California Military Academy, (Cali- 
fornia Ctdlege, Pacific Theological Seminary, aiul 
numerous other educational itistif uliotis, and was 
also, until its removal to Berkley, about 1 miles to 
the north-east, the original home of the University 
of California. Many of the slriicts are naturally 
.shaded with beautiful oaks ( wlu*n(a; t Im town derives 
its name), and the environs contain a profusion of 
gardens and vineyards. 'J'he Industrie's comprise 
iron-founding, canning, textiles, leather, jute, ] lot- 
tery, carriages, and agricnltural implements. The 
town suffered severely from the earthquake that 
visited California on April IStli, 1906, but having 
escaped the additional calamity of fire, the citizens 
rendered jirompt and generous assistance to their 
stricken neighbours of fSan Francisco. Pop. (1900), 
66,960. 

Oaks. [Horse-racinc.] 

Oakum, a. mass of loose tarred fibres employed 
in shipbuilding for caulking the seams between 
the timbers of wooden vessels or between the 
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planks in tlie decks of iron and steel ships. It is 
usually obtained by untwisting old ropes and then 
seiKirating the fibres, a task which is frequently 
inuposed as a penalty in gaols. 

Oasis, a fertile spot in the midst of a desert, 
caused by the presence of a well or spring. The 
word is derived from the ancient Egyptian lan- 
guage, and was at first used only of such spots in 
the Libyan Desert. In Algeria the French have 
formed artificial oases by sinking artesian wells, 
liy emidoying irrigation, barley, rice, and other 
cereals may be cultivated. 

Oates, Titus, yK^rjurer, was born at 0.akham, 
Kutlamlsliire, Engljind, in 1G40. He was entered 
at Merchant Tayl<»rs’ »School, London, in 1GG5, but 
being soon afterwards exj»elled, his education was 
c.ontiinuMl at Sedlesc-oinbe School, and Gonvillc and 
(’aius (Jollege, and finally 8t. .7<»hn’s C-ollege, Cam- 
bridge. Taking holy orders (lG7J))i he was sent to 
Dover prison for failure? to pay the damages in 
whi(di lie was cast- on a cliarge he ha,d trumped up 
against a schoolmaster. He escap(?d from gaol and 
hecamc chaplain on a king’s ship, and was expelled 
the navy in a few months. He tlieii contrived to 
ho apjiointed chaplain to the Protestant dejiend- 
ents of the Duke of Norfolk at Arundel, a post in 
which ho probably learned several secrets of use to 
him in his nefarious ]>lots against tlu? C^atholics. 
He was soon unemployed again and ( 1 G7C) alongwith 
Israel 'J’ong(\ a fanatical Anglican clergyman, pro- 
duced inflammatory tliatribes against the Jesuits. 
In 1G77 he was rascal enough to enter the English 
ilesuit (’ollep at Valladolid, whence he was duly 
ex])elle(l, a like fate? awaiting him at the seminary 
at 8t. Oraer. In 1G7S lie set about piecing together 
the story of a filot to murder Charles II., in which 
he did not hesitate to implicatt? the queen and the 
Duke of York. The story hit off the mood of the 
people and, when the magistnite (Sir Edmund 
1 Jerry Chxlfrey) before whom the d(*f)ositions were 
taken was murdered, in Detober, lt»78, and letters 
from tin? Duke of York’s secTetary were discovered 
asking for money from France, public indignation 
broke loose and, in spile of all efTorts to do justice, 
many innocent jieojile were put to death on the 
tiimsi('st. evidence. In a ccuijile of years the storm 
had exhausted itself and Oates retired into private 
life with a ]ieiision, having accomplished the 
judicial murder of thirty-tive jiersons. He fell into 
further disrepute and in IGSI was accused of 
having called the Duke of York a traitor, fined 
in the enormous sum of £100,tKM) and thrown into 
prison in default of payment. On the accession of 
James II., Oates was tried for perjury, convicted, 
and sentenced to imprisonment for life, exposure 
in the pillory, an<l a Hogging. After the Revolution 
he was released from gaol and actually received by 
William HI., who granted him a pension of £5 a 
week. He did his bc^st to aid William Fuller in 
another plot, which proved abortive, owing to his 
accomplice’s want of nerve (1G91). Afterwards 
Oates, who constantly apyH\'ired in canonicals, led 
a discreditable life of intrigue and low fraud and 
died in Loudon on July 12th, 1705. 


Oaths. An oath is a solemn asseveration made 
either by writing or word of mouth and attested 
by such solemnity as is binding on the conscience 
of the deponent. With Christians this solemnity is 
kissing tlie Holy Gospels ; but in the case of persons 
holding conscientious views of the impropriety of 
oaths altogether, the Oaths Act of 1888 enacts that 
every i)erson, on objecting to being sworn and 
stating as the ground of such objection either that 
he has no religious belief or that the taking of an 
oath is contrary to his religious beliefs, shall bo per- 
mitted to make his solemn affirmation, instead of 
taking an oath, in all places and for all purposes 
where an oath is or shall be required by law and by 
the same Act. If an oath has been duly taken, 
the fact that the person taking it had no religious 
belief docs not affect its validity. Besides this 
relaxation of the law on the subject, a statutory 
declaration has been substituted for an oath in 
non-litigious cases in many instances, but oaths 
when taken must be taken according to the form 
of each person’s religious persuasion. A Jew is 
sworn, with covered hc;ad, on the Pentateuch, and 
so on. 'J’he Scottish form of holding up the right 
hand and reciting the oath after the judge is often 
l)referred not by Scotsmen only, but by thos(j 
who object to kiss copies of the New Testament 
which arc ap)t to become insanitary. Before an oath 
CJin be administered, it must be shown if any 
doubts exist that the witness is aware of the sanc- 
tity of the oath or, generally, that the Almighty 
will punish falsehood. I’romissory oaths arc those 
required to be taken by persons on Ibcir appoint- 
ment to certain f>ffices, as the oath of allegiance, of 

which the present form is : — “ I, , do swear 

that I will be faithful, and bear true allegiancci 
to His Majesty King Edward, bis heirs Jind succes- 
sors, according to law.” Tht? Parliamentary Oaths 
Act, IHGt), requires the oath of allegiance to be 
taken by memiKjrs of P.arliament before sitting or 
voting. 'J'he administering of unlawful oaths is an 
offence against the Government and punishable by 
penal servitude. T.nking a false oath is perjury. 
Children of twelve years of age and under are not 
sworn and tlje judge will not permit even older 
children to be sworn without first of all satisfy- 
ing himself that they understand the nature of an 
oath. [Affidavit, Affirmation, Declaration, 
Perjury.] 

Oats {Arena safiva), a w^ell-known and valu- 
able cereal grass, having its spikelets in a loose 
panicle and a long awn projecting from the dorsal rib 
of its outer glume. They are probably a variety 
of the wild >1. /«<««, are found in Swiss lake-dwell- 
ings of the Bronze Age, and were used as a bread- 
stuff by the ancient Germans, according to Pliny. 
Oats are largely grown in Scotland, Ireland, and the 
north of England where wheat will not flourish, 4 
million acres, yielding from 38 to 40 bushels per 
acre, being generally under this crop in the United 
Kingdom, the acreage fluctuating less than that 
under w'hcat and liarley. They are excellently 
adapted for cultivation in temperate climates, 
though not bearing a far northern region so well 
as Imrley, and deteriorating towards the south. 
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The United Kingdom imports annually over 14 
million cwts. of the grain, chiefly from northern 
Europe. Oats are also largely grown in the northern 
United States. The straw is valuable for mixing 
with fodder, and the grain is the most valuable 
food for horses ; but the meal is the staple food 
of man in many countries where wheat does not 
flourish. It is 1/irgely eaten as porridge, and, 
being richer in albuminoids, fat, sugar, and saline 
constituents than wheat, is of very high nutritive 
value. The whole grain, deprived of its husks, is 
known as groats or grits and is used for gruel. Dr. 
Johnson’s deflnition of oats as ** a grain which in 
England is generally given to horses, but in Scot- 
land supports the people” is often supposed to 
illustrate his anti-Scots prejudice, but no doubt 
accurately reflected the custom of his time. Still 
the retort — “And where will you find such horses 
and such men ? ” — was not amiss. 


and Government offices. The industries consist 
of textiles, soap, perfumery, chocolate, sugar and 
cochineal. Porfirio President of Mexico, was 
born at Oaxaca in 1830. Pop. (1000), 35,049. 

Ob, or Obi, a large river of Siberia, formed by 
the confluence of the Iliya and the Katum, both of 
which rise in the Altai range. Leaving Chinese 
territory with a north-westerly course, it ilischarges 
its waters into the Gulf of Ob in the Arctic Ocean, 
draining an enormous area, and having a total 
length of 2,120 miles. Its chief tributaries are the 
Irtish (2,520 miles long), Anui, Tcharysh, Tom, 
Tchulym, Ket, and Sova, and the towns of Ilar- 
naul, Kolyvan, Tomsk, and Naryiii are on its 
banks. It is navigable as far as Biysk, a distance 
of 1,000 miles, and Nordenskiold and, later and 
more thoroughly. Captain Wiggins proved that it 
is open to Western commerce by the sea. 
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Oaxaca, a state of Mexico, bounded on the W. i 
by Guerrero, on the N.W. by Puebla, on the N. by ; 
Vera Cruz, on the E. by Chiapa.s, and on the S. by 
the Pacific. It occupies the southern portion of the 
Isthmus of Tchu.mtepcc and covers an area of 35,392 
square miles. 'I hc Sierra Madre mountains traverse 
the state and, in Zempoaltepetl, roach a height of 
11,140 feet. The chief rivers are the Rio Verde, 
Papaloapan, and San Juan. The climate is healthy 
and the soil fertile. The products include wheat, 
cotton, sugar-cane, tobacco, indigo, coffee, cacao, 
cochineal, timber, and dye-woods. Some live-stock 
are raised. The mineral wealth is great, comprising 
gold, silver, lead, copper, mercury, sulphur, iron ! 
and coal. The port of Sjilina Cruz is the Pacific ; 
terminus of the Tehuantepec Railway, and Puerto ; 
Angel is another harbour open to foreign and , 
coasting trade. Pop. (1900), 948,643. Oaxaca, 
the capital, 230 miles S.E. of Mexico, is beautifully | 
situated, at an elevation of 5,000 feet above the : 
sea, amidst gardens of tropical beauty and planta- 
tions of cochineal cactus. The principal buildings 
are the Cathedral, Episcopal Palace, Institute of 
Science and Art, Antiquarian Museum, City Hall, 


Obadiab {Abdins “servant of Jehovah”), tin* 
fourth and briefest of the Minor l*ropliets. Nothing 
is known of his pt^rsonal history, and attempts tn 
identify him with others of his name liave failed. 
He probal)ly wrote in the 51.1i t‘.entury H.C. 

Oban, a seaport of Argyllshire, Scotland, capital 
of the West Highlands, S7 miles N.W, of Stirling 
by rail. In the tourist season there are steamers 
every week-day from Glasgow rid the Crinan Canal, 
and from Inverness by the Caledonian Canal. Thenj 
are also constant services to Tobermory (Mull), 
Portree (Skye) and Stornoway (Lewis). To its 
l>eingthus the converging pfdnt of many steamer 
routes as w(;ll as to its easy access by rail, Oban 
owes its ])opular nickname of the “ Cliaring Cross 
of the Highlands.” It is delightfully situated on a 
bay, sheltered from the Atlantic by the island of 
Kerrera.and nestles at the base of beautifully wooderl 
Iiills. At the northern end of the bay stands the 
hoary ivy-clad ruin of Dunolly Castle, the home of 
the MacDougalls of Lome, and at the opposite end 
is the Pulpit Hill, so named from its frequent use 
as a preaching station in summer. A charming 
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modern improvement is the Marine Drive to the 
sands of Gavannan. Three miles and a half north- 
cast of the town is the spleridid relic of DunstJiffnage 
C.'istlc, {guarding Loch Etive, which contains sev- 
eral cannons of the Spanish Armada, but is more 
inemonihle still as the original resting-place of the 
Stone of Destiny before it was taken to Scone, 
whence it was removed in rJJMJ l)y Edw’ard I. to 
Westminster Abbey, where it. now lies beneath the 
Coronation Chair, On the front hills overlooking 
the town are the picturesque shell of a gigantic 
hydropathic establishment that was never tiuished 
and the curious Coliseum-like tower built by a 
native, partly to jirovide lab<»ur and pjirtly to corn- 
niemorate his family. 'I'he town contains a pro- 
CJ.athedral and many handsome; hotels. Distilling is 
the chief industry, but the t hrough and distributing 
tnide is very iuqiortant. Top. (1001), r)374. 

Obelisk (Greek, ‘‘ [>ointed pillar,” originally 
“ spit a four-sided tapering column with an apex 
of pyramidal form. The ancient Egyptmn obelisks 
were usually monoliths, consisting (»f a single piece 
of red granite or syenite. Tlie proportions of these 
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obelisks were always nearly the same; thus the 
thickness at the base was al)out one-tenth of the 
height, and the diminution in thickness between 
base and summit usually varied from one-fourth to 
one-third. The pyramidion or cap was commonly 
covered with bronze or gold and on the faces of the 


shaft were carved inscriptions reciting the names 
and titles of kings. Obelisks arc usually found in 
pairs in front of temides, and were j^robably erected 
in Jill cases to commemorate some particular event. 
Many of the Egyptian obeli.sks were removed to 
Home, and the loftiest now existing, 108 feet in 
height, stands near the church of St. John Lateran. 
One of the two called Cleopatra’s Needle was pre- 
sented to Great Britain by Mehemet Ali in ifcj; 
but its transport to England, at a cost of £10,000, 
borne by Sir Erasmus Wilson, did not take place 
till 1878. This obelisk, tiS? feet high, now stands 
on the 'J’iiames Embankment, London, an unfortun- 
ate situation, where the pillar, as Sir Frederick 
(afterwards Lord) Leighton said, was neither a 
centre-piece nor emj)hasised anything else, though 
ii«ankod by two sphinxes that had turned their backs, 
the one upon the (Mty and the other upon West- 
min.ster. The Luxor obelisk in Paris, on the other 
hand, occupies a magnificent sib; on the Place dela 
Concorde. Anot her Egyptian obelisk was conveyed 
to New York in 1880 and erected in Central Park. 

Oberlin, Johann Fkieduich, philanthropist, 
was born at Strashurg on August 31st, 1740. He 
studied theology and, in 17(H», became Protestant 
pastor at Waldbsich, in the Steinthal, or Ban de la 
Koche, the j)Oorest jwirt of Alsace. He set to work 
upon the moral and material improvement of his 
flock, making roads, teaching agricultural science, 
and fostering (‘ducat ion, with such success that his 
little community won t he respect alike of the revo- 
lutionary i>arty and th(; monarchists. In his bene- 
ficent task he was aided by his housekeeiier, Louise 
Scheppler, a woman of r(‘markable character. 
Oberlin died on June 1st, 182t>, 

Oberon (from Auhrroiif Aileron, Old Freneli 
forms of German AlheTieh),X\\o king of fairy-lam 1 
and the hushand of 'I'itania. These sovereigns and 
the story of their (piarnl and reconciliation are 
best known to Englisli ivadcTs from W\^. Midsummer 
Nhjhfs Itrenin. Wieland found the sulqect for iiis 
be.st poem in the fairy tale (17.SU; and Weber after- 
wards used it for his well-known opera (182(i). 

Obesity* the term applied to the condition in 
which there is an undue accumulation of fat in tlic 
body. In some peoi)l(; there is n natural tendency, 
often hereditary, to corpulence, but in the majority 
of instances obesity is develoiK‘(l in persons of 
middle life who take little exercise and live well, 
and the condition is in them no doubt largely 
attributable to their hal)its. It is not usually 
n^cogiiised that with advancing years less food is 
required, and it often liappens that those who lead 
the least energetic lives devote considerable atten- 
tion to their diet. While, however, there can be no 
question th.'it in the majority of cases corpulence is 
connected with over-indiilgeiice in food, and is 
therefore most retidily prevented by attention to 
this matter, in some instjinces antemia is associated 
with the dcpo.sit of fat, and it occasionally happens 
that in the more extreme type of obesity there are 
forms of degcnerfition, .aflFecting mainly tlie circu- 
latory organs, winch render it unadvisalde that any 
radical method of treatment should be adopted save 
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under good advice. Many plans of diet have been 
recommended in the treatment of obesity. They all 
agree in a considerable limitation of the amount of 
starchy and saccharine food prescribed — dry toast, 
biscuits, or rusks being recommended in place of 
ordinary bread, milk and sugar being prohibited 
altogether, and vegetables strictly limited in 
amount. By some much importance is attached to 
the strict limitation of the quality of liquid, par- 
ticularly at meals ; others recommend that plenty of 
tea, coffee, water, and the like should be consumed ; 
but nearly all agree in the recognition of the ad- 
visability of taking but little alcohol. Most author- 
ities recommend that raefit should be tfiken in 
small quantities, and not more than once a day. 
While there are various views as to the (piality of 
the food tjikeii, there is a tolerably general con- 
sensus of Opinion as to the quantity ; and it is the 
height of folly for a patient to imagine that he c>an 
(by avoiding a few particular articlc^s of diet) at 
one and the same time indulge largely in tlie plea- 
sures of the table and grow thin. The famous 
formula of William Banting (1 797-1 S78), by means 
of which that gentlcnuin was able to rciduce his 
weiglit to the ext.ent of nearly stone in the 
course of a year, has been adopted by many ptiople 
since his time. He recommended : tor breakfast, 
some 0 or 7 oz. of solid food (meat, or fish and toast), 
and 9 oz. of liquid (tea or coffee, without milk or 
sugar); for dinner, 10 or 1*2 oz. of solid food, with 
10 oz. of wine; for tea, 2 to 4 oz. of .solid food 
(fruit and a rusk or two), with 9 oz. of tea.; find for 
siq^per, J1 to 4 oz. of solid food, with 7 oz. of wine. 
This diet probably goes to fin extreme in the 
exclusion of fat, and is somewhat liberal in the 
matter of alcohol, which iniglit witli advaiitfige be 
replaced by cold water or a table mineral water. 
But ill any ca.se reemirse to n*gular dfiily exercise, 
.such as a “ constitut.ional ” indulg(‘d in systemati- 
cally, should never be neglected. A daily walk or 
otlier judicious exercise will not only keep down 
flesh, but maintfiin om; in physical titn(?.ss. Tlie 
advantage of walking exerci.se is that it brings all 
the muscles into ]4ay witliout resort to th(^ violent 
exertion required by so many games. It suits some 
people, but it is advi.sable that a. severe regimen 
should only be adopted by the doctor’s orders. 

Object-Glass, that jiart. of a micro.scopo or 
telescope wbieli forms the first image i»f the object 
viewed. Wlien a single lens is used as a magnifying- 
glfiss it may be sai<l to combine the fmic.tioris of 
l)Oth object-glass find eye-j)iee.e, and in this case 
the image formed is erect and virtual. [Le.vs.] 
In the case of microscopies and t (de.scopc.s, however, 
the ohject-gla.ss forms an inverted real imago in 
the iiistniment, this image being viewed by the eye- 
piece. In fill good instruments tht 'bjeet-glass is 
an achromatic combination of lenses, generally of 
flint and crown glass. 

Oblations, or Ohventtons, offerings or cus- 
tomary payments made to the minister of a church 
for mfirrying, burying, etc., and by way of ‘-Easter 
offerings.*’ Baptismal fecH, once included in this 
tribute, were abolished by an Act passed in the 
reign of Queen Victoria. 


Obliffatioil, Days ok, holy days appointed by 
the Komaii Catholic Church to be ob.served by the 
faithful, who are then requireil to attend mass and 
to do no servile work. In Eiighind ami Wales the 
festivals of the Circumcision, Epiphany, Ascension, 
Corpus Christi, St. Beler and St. l‘aul,‘the Assiimj)- 
tion. All Saints and Christinas are included, 
to which, in Scotland, St. Andrmv's Day and, in 
Ireland, St. Tatrick's Day and the festival of the 
Annunciation arc addctl. 

OboCi or Hautboy, a wind instrument of wood 
in which the tone is produced by means of a 
double reed of caiic fastened by silk thread t.o a 
short metal staple. This staple is attached to the 
uppermost of the three joints of which the instru- 
ment, ms now made, ctmsists. The lowest joint has 
an outward curve like that of a bell. Tlie compass 
is commonly from B bidow tlie stave to F in alt. 
The oboe has a rich, though small, tone, and is used 
in tlie orchestra to give the pitch (in tlie key of C) 
to other instruments. 

ObolidlB, a family of Brachiopoda, belonging 
to the order Inarticulala or Treteiiterata, whicli 
lived only in Palaeozoic times, where it ra.iiged from, 
the f^arliest to the Carl>oniferou.s ages. Tlie family 
is allied to the living Lingula, but differs from the 
family of which that genus is the type, in the 
thickness of the margins of the sliell-valves and 
the jiresciicc of a groove^ for the passage of the 
peduncle. The type-genus Obolus is Silurian. 

O’Briexiy William .S.mith, patriot, was born nt 
Droinoland, County (’larc, Irel.Mid, on October 1 7th, 
iSOfl, and was educated at Harrow ami (Cambridge. 
He entered the House of Commons for Knnis in 
IK28, and sat for county Jnmeri(4c from IH;!.') to 
ISIH. Except as to the removal of the (-at holier 
Disabilities, lu^ did not at first sympathise with 
Daniel O’Connell, but afUa- tne Arras Act of IS hi 
he joined the Young Irclainl [larty, ami in IK IT 
started the Irish Confi^derati- »n. I h? was arrested .'ind 
tried for sedit ion in IK IK, but. not eorivi(rte(l. In ,7uly 
be startwl his “War Directory,” and began actual 
hostilities at Ballingarry. A few troops soon dis- 
pensed liis followers, and lx ing again tricil, he was 
eondcmiKxl to deat h (October 9tli), a seiiteiirx? aftei - 
war<ls commuted to f r.ins[iort.atioM for life. His 
j)lea that Government had no ] tower to compel him t o 
accei»t commutation of the scuitenco, for he. said ho 
preferred death to transportation, led to the imnu^- 
diate introduction of a. Bill “ to nmiove doubts con- 
cerning the transportation of offenders mid<T judg- 
ment of death, to wlioni mercy may he extended in 
Ireland,” which was passed within a few weeks, 
and on July 29th, IKI 9, (PBrien sailed for Tasmania. 
His health having given way, he was imlucerl to- 
accept a ticket-of-leave, and settled in Brussids 
(IK54). Two years later he was unconditionally 
partloncd and returned to Ireland. He took no- 
further part in active p^flitics and died at Bangfir. 
Wales, on June IKfh, 18(11, and was buried at 
Bathronan, county Limerick, six days afterwards. 

Observatory, a place where astronomical 
observations are made. In the early ages astronomy 
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vr;i8 chiefly a subject in which speculation held 
sway, and any observations of the heavens were of 
an extremely rough nature. About 300 B.C., how> 
ever, an observatory was founded at Alexandria, 
and from this time onward astronomy became more 
t ruly a science, with a tendency towards founding 
its laws upon observed phenomena, though for 
many hundred years much unfounded theory still 
accomx»anied it. Hipparchus and Ptolemy made 
great strides in the science at the Alexandrian 
ob.servatory, but after the 2n(] Christian century the 
building does liot seem to have been used. About 
the 9th century, obs(jrvatori(!s began to be built in 
Arabia and the East, and in the 15th century the 
tirst one in Europe was erected at Nuremberg. From 
t his time observjitions grew much more exact, and 
Tycho JJrahe in the Kith century, at his own obser- 
vatory on the Swedish island of liven in the 
Sound, started a series of consecutive records of 
the j)Ositiuns of different heavenly bodies. The 
utility of such records became at once apparent, 
ami lienee arose? luany national and public observa- 
tories, amongst the first being those of Paris and 
Greenwich. .Such institutions are now to bo found 
in Jilrno.st every country of the world, among the 
latest being tlie Yerkes Ob.servatory, Cliicago, and 
I be New Koyal Observatory on Elackfonl Hill, 
Edinburgh, where the Earl of Clrawford’s magnifi- 
cent appliances, removed from Dunecht in Aber- 
ileenshire, were installed. An enormous change 
has, of course, taken pl.'ice in the instrument.s 
<?m[)loycd. Tlu? sextant and mural (juadrant of 
'J’ycho Jlrahc havij been succeeiled by the transit 
instrument and the meridian circle, while the 
invention of the lelest'ope added enormously to the 
Held of ohservjition. Errors in reading the instru- 
ments were lessen(?<l by the use of micrometei*s, and 
time was nion? ace-unitely measured wlicn chrono- 
meters were inijiroved. Not only are observations 
made on the sun, planets, ami stars, but meteoro- 
logical and magnetic phenomena are also recorded 
in many observatories. Tin; work to lie done is there- 
fore enormous, ami so it is ofttui found advisable 
to have ditTerent ob.servatorie.s devoted to different 
branches of the work, the largest being generally 
those maintained for pure astronomical obser- 
vjitions. Ihingers to tlie structures themselves 
have arisen from unsus]>cctcd quarters, and in 190tJ 
Lord Kelvin and t he Earl of Crawford were obliged 
publicly to invoke the assistance of Government to 
induce the London County C^ouncil to remove an 
electric pt)wer station which threatened the utility 
(and therefore t he existence) of the w’orld-famous 
observatory in Greenwich. Nor was it without 
real concern t hat astronomers saw the closing in 
1904, on the grouiul of economy, of the observatory 
on Ben Nevis. This institution had been erected 
and subsidised by private gen ero.sity since 1883, but 
further funds failing Government preferred to see 
it shut its doors rather than provide the few thou- 
sand pounds needed yearly to keep it going. 

Oblidiaiif or Volcanic Glass, said to have 
been named after its discoverer. Gbsius (erroneously 
written Obsidius through a false reading), is a 
black, greenish-brown or grey glass, with a brilliant 


vitreous lustre, and breaking, like artificial glass^ 
with a conchoidal fracture. It often exhibits 
streakinesB or fluxion-structure, and is full of 
microliths, and may be spherulitic or vesicular. It 
is found in Iceland, the Lipari Islands, Mexico, and 
elsewhere. In composition it is acidic, correspond- 
ing closely with sanidino felspar, and being, no 
doubt, formed by rapid cooling. The ancient 
Mexicans quarried it for arrow-heads and knives at 
the Cerro de las Navajas or “ Hill of Knives.” It 
is sometimes still cut and polished for ornamental 
purposes, as it was by the Greeks and Homans. 

Obstetrics. This term, derived from the Latin 
ohstetrix^ a “ midwife,” literally “ one who stands 
by,” is applied to the science and art of the treat- 
ment of childbirth, and the abnormal conditions 
and diseases associated with the same. This branch 
of medical knowledge has undergone wonderful 
development in the last two centuries. The ancient 
physicians <levott!d, it is true, some attention to the 
subject, but their notions were crude, and their 
practice necessarily therefore far from perfect. 
Throughout the Middle Ages scarcely .my advance 
was made ; men were jealously precluded from all 
study of the probh^ms involved, and ignorance and 
superstition reigned supreme. In the ITth century, 
however, .a new science of obstetrics gradually 
came into being, .md systematic study was devoted 
to the subject, with the result that it is now an 
everyday occurrence for the life of an infant or of 
a mother to be s.'ived by the art of the obstetrician, 
in the large majority of cases labour is naturally 
performed without jiny artificial aid ; but in some 
instances, whether it be from anomaly of the 
uterine contractions, from deformity of the pelvis, 
or from abnormality of the ftetus, the unaided 
ii.'itural forces are unequal t.hc task of delivering 
the child. An important advance was marked by 
the discovery of the forceps by the Chambcrleus 
early in the 17tli century, and the instrument luis 
undergone improvement from time to time. By 
means of the traction exerted by the forceps it is 
often possible satisfactorily to terminate labour in 
cases which without the assistance of the instru- 
ment would be fraught with danger to the mother 
or child or both. Sometimes version, i,e. the 
bringing about of a change in the presentation of 
a child, requires to be effected; and in rare in- 
stiinces when it is impossible to deliver a living 
child, the operation of craniotomy is performed. 
The induction of premature labour is indicated in 
cases of extreme pelvic contraction. The expulsion 
of the after-birth is sometimes attended with diffi- 
culty, and disturbed contraction of the uterus after 
delivery may lead to bleeding (post-partum haemor- 
rhage, as it is called), which is one of the most 
urgent conditions that a surgeon can be called upon 
to deal with. The use of anaesthetics, first em- 
ployed in 1847 by Sir James Y^oung Simpson, has 
greatly facilitated the performance of obstetric 
operations and materially diminished the difficul- 
ties in the treatment of labour. Puerperal fever, 
which in former days claimed many victims, is 
now, owing to the use of antiseptics and improve- 
ments in sanitation, comparatively rare. 
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Ocarina, a toy instrument of no musical value, 
made of pottery, in various sizes, with an internal 
cavity. It has a flute-like tione, and is played 
somewhat in the manner of a flageolet. 

Occleve, Thomas. [Hocclevh.] 

Occlusion is the absorption of gases by metals, 
the phenomenon being specially remarkable in the 
case of platinum and palladium. A piece of red- 
hot platinum wire will dissolve about four times its 
volume of hydrogen, while warm palladium will 
hold as much as G43 volumes of that gas. If an 
electric current be sent through some slightly acidi- 
fied water, and palladium used as the terminal at 
which the hydrogen would be evolved, the metal 
will occlude that gas until it is quite saturated with 
it, and will also swell in the process. Nickel under 
similar conditions will also absorb hydrogen, 
^leteoric iron is often found to contain a con- 
siderable volume of mixed gases, among which 
hydrogen is always found, it being often accom- 
panied by nitrogen and carbon-monoxide. 

OcCultatioXL of a heavenly body is said to 
occur when it is hidden from our view by another 
body; thus the satellites of Jupiter are occulted 
by the planet when they ])ass behind it. Since th/‘ 
moon is so large an object in our sky, stars and 
planets arc frequently hidden behind her disc, and 
such occultations are extremely interesting. They 
can only occur in a zone of the heavens about 
10" 18' wide, since the moon’s orbit is inclined at 
an angle of 5® 9' to the plane of the ecliptic. A 
star appears to meet the moon at her eastern edge, 
to disappear for a short time, and then to emerge 
at her western edge, and, if the moon be full, 
nothing very remarkable is obsei've<l in the pheno- 
menon. When, however, the moon is younger, 
there is a part of her edge on the eastern side 
which we cannot sec at all, since iti.s not ilhiminate<l 
by the sun, but which is, of course, quite a.s eHectual 
in occulting a star as the bright part ; the star then 
suddenly disappears from view when it passes 
behind this unseen obstacle, and the effect is rather 
that of the star having mysteriously “ gone out.” 

Ocean, the body of .saltwater enveloping llic 
earth and covering almost three-fourtlis of its 
surface. Geographers recognise five distinct oceans 
—the Atlantic separating Europe and Africa from 
North and South America ; the Pacific between the 
two AmericJis and Asia, Malaysia and Australasia ; 
the Indian extending from Africa to Malay.sia and 
Australia ; the Arctic surrounding the North Pole, 
and the Antarctic, or Southern, south of 40" S. 
The main distinction between an ocean and a sea 
consists in the ocean’s indepcn<lencet> I i he influence 
of land. The average depth of the ocean is 
somewhat in excess of 3,()0() fathoms, but the 
deepest sounding on record is one of rj,2fi9 fcathoins 
obtained at a point east of the Ladrone Islands. 
The remotest part of the ocean from the nearest 
continent occurs in the South Pacific in 20® S., 
130® W., but if islands be includcjd no i)art of the 
ocean is farther than 1,300 miles from land (in the 
centre of the Nortli Atlantic and at three points in 
156— N.B. 


the East Pacific). The voyage of the British 
Challenge (1872-6) secured extremely important 
information as to the physical and chemical features, 
fauna, and marine deposits of the ocean, and the 
results of the German Valdivia (1898-9) explora- 
tion were of great value. The science specifically 
dealing with the phenomena of oceans and seiis has 
been called Oceanography. 

Ocoania, or Oceanica, a name occasiona lly 
applied to the fifth division of the globe, compris- 
ing the islands between the south-eastorn shores of 
Asia and the western coast of South America. It 
has been sub-divided into Malaysia, Australasia, 
and Polynesia. 

OcellatSdf the small larval Medusm or J(dly- 
fish, which are the young of the Zoophytes known 
as the Tubularia. They are provided with minute 
eye-specks, whereas the Medusa;, which are the 
larvaj of the allied group of the Campauularidsc, 
liave auditory sacs and no eye-specks. 

Ocellus, one of the simjile eyes found in many 
of the Arthropoda. In this pliyliini the eyes occur 
ill two distinct types. There is the compound eye, 
which contains a large number of distinct struc- 
tures, eacii of wliich has all the elements of an eye ; 
each element in this eye has its own lens, visual 
rod.s, retinal cells, etc. ; in one eye there may be 
tliousands of these structures grouped into a mass. 
Jn the second place, there is the ocellus, which 
consists of one such structure placed by itself. In 
some of the simplest insects, such as the Collern- 
bola, and in Limulus, it is the only optical 
organ present. In others, such as tlie larva; of the 
May-fiies {Kphcmcrida'') anrl many Ara(;}ini<la, both 
types of eye are present ; others, such as the larvro 
of the Dermaptera or Earwugs, have only the com- 
pound eye. 

Ocelot {FfUft pardalh\ an American tigtT-cat 
(or p(*rlui.ps several races or varieties), arboreal in 
habit, ]treying chiclly on birds, and ranging from 
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Texas to Patagonia. It has an average length of 
about 4 feet, of which the tail counts for one, and 
its fur is tawny or reddish-grey with black spots 
and blotches. 
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OeMls, a range of hills in the south-east of 
Perthshire, Scotland, dividing the county from 
Stirlingshire, Clackmannanshire and Kinross-shire. 
It extends from near the town of Stirling in a north- 
easterly direction almost to the Firth of Tay, and is 
about 24 miles long. It is largely used for pastoral 
purposes, and contains silver, copper, and iron ores. 
On an outlying spur, the Abbey Craig, between 
Stirling and Bridge of Allan stands the Wallace 
Monument. There arc numerous beautiful glens, 
especii'illy at Menstrit?, Alva — called the Silver Glen 
because silver was once mined there — Tillicoultry 
and Dollar, with it.s notable ruin of CJistlc Camp- 
bell. The “ hillfoot ” towns have imjjortant manu- 
factures, and Dollar has a famous Academy. The 
Devon, rising not far from Dunblane, flows eastward 
along the northern foot of the hills until it finds a 
way through the range and then flows along the 
southern base to the Forth at Cambus. The biittle 
of Sheriffmuir was fought on the north-western 
flank in 1715. The highest points of tlie Ochils are 
Ben Clench (2,:i63 feet), King’s Seat (2,111 feet), 
and Dunmyut (1,375 feet),ahill with a noble contour. 

OchinOf Bern AUDI NO, Reformer, was born at 
Siena, Italy, in 1487. He became first an Ob.servan- 
tineand then a Capuchin friar, rising in 1538 to be 
vicar-gen lira I of tlie order. Being suspticted of 
here.sy he was summoned to Rome (1542), but from 
information received on his way to the Eternal City 
he concluded it would be safer to journey north- 
wards. He accordingly joined Calvin at Geneva, and 
afterwanls formed a Protestant congregation at 
Augsburg (1545). In 1547 he came to England aiid 
was made a prebendary of Canterbury. About this 
time be comj»osed Tmffcdfi, in wiiich Lucifer, angry 
at the spread of Christ’s Kingdom, sets up the Pope 
us Anti-Christ, but is ultimately checkmated by the 
appearance of Henry Vlll, aiid Edward VI. On 
the accession of Mary he fled to Zurich (155.3), 
where he published tlie JLahi/rintJi, a.s.sailing the 
Calvinistic doctrine of iiredcstination and complet- 
ing hi.s severance from that party. Expelled from 
Switzerland, he took refuge in Poland for a time, 
till he was onco more compelled to become a fugi- 
tive. lie died on his wanderings, poor and idonc, 
at Schlakau in Moravia in 1504. 

Ochraatef in Botany, signifles furnished with 
a sheath formed by a stipule or the union of two 
stipules, through which the stem passes. 

Ochre>» natural pigments consisting of mixtures 
of the hydrated sesquioxides of iron with clays or 
eartiis principally composed of silica and alumina. 
The red and yellow ochres are the most important, 
being used alike by artists in oil and water colours 
Jind by house-painters. As a rule, they have much 
body and are very permanent, the natural ochres in 
these re.spects being decidedly preferable to tho.se 
artificially prepared. Umber and sienna are varie- 
tie.s of ochre. Ochres occur in several English 
counties and are worked especially in Devonshire 
and Anglesey. 

Oohterlonyt Sir David, conqueror of Nepal, 
was born at Boston. Mass., United States, on 


February 12th, 1758, and became (1777) a cadet in 
the East India Company's service. After many 
years of service in the field and on the peace estab- 
lishment, he took part under Lord Lake in the 
Mahratta War. After the battle of Delhi (1803) he 
became British resident at the Court of the Mogul 
till 180(5, when he was appointed to command tlie 
fortress of Allahabad, and during his tenure of this 
post he had to hold the Sikhs in check. He was 
promoted colonel in 1812 and major-general in 
1814. In 1814 he comm<andcd a division in the 
beginning of the war against Nepal, and subse- 
quently took entire charge of the operations, which 
he brought to a highly successful issue in 1816, and 
was rewarded by a baronetcy. He next assisted in 
breaking the Pindari power in Central India. 
(181 7-1 H) and in the pacification of Rajputana. In 
1822 he was entrusted with the charge of affairs in 
Cen trill India. His action in the matter of the 
succession to the throne of Bhartpur, in which he 
supported the boy raja, Balwant Singh, nephew of 
Ran jit Singh, was not approved by the Governor - 
General, Lord Amherst. Sir David accordingly re- 
signet 1 and died at Meerut of vexation of spirit on 
July 15th, 1825. He was a great diplomatist as 
wcdl as a great soldier. Had his policy been 
endorsed the siege of Bhartpur by an army of 
20,(K)() men would have been averted. 

Ockhamy or Occam, William op, the name, 
derived from his birthjdacc in Surrey, by which 
one of the leading scljoolmcn is known. Of his. 
early life no facts have survived, except that he 
studied in the Franciscan lionse at Oxford. In 
1322 he joined in the revolt against Pope John 
XXII. and after a brief imprisonment in Avignon, 
escaped in 1328. and ultimately reached Munich in 
1330. Ockham was a Nominalist, and in his Summa 
lofficrg demolished Itealisra. He is best known 
popularly for the maxim (closely allied to New- 
ton’s First Rule of Philo.sophising), “Entia non 
sunt multii)licanda praeter iieccssitatem.” He also 
iiisi.sled on tlje rights of secular princes as against 
the Papacy. He is often styled Doctor Sinffularis 
or lanncihilis. He died probably in 1349 

O’Connell, Daniel, “The Liberator,” was born 
at C.'irhen House, Cahirciveen, county Kerry, Ire- 
land, on August Gth, 1775. He was educated (at 
the expense of his uncle, Maurice O’Connell of 
Darrvnanc, who adopted him), first at a small 
Catholic school at Cove (Queenstown), and then 
(1791-93) at the colleges of St. Omcr sind Douay. 
He left the latter in 1 793 upon the outbreak of t lie 
French Revolution, of which he saw enough to fill 
him with liorror. The following year found him a 
student of Lincoln's Inn, determined (as he himself 
expressed it) so to improve and enlarge his subordi- 
nate talents, as to secure for himself something 
more than a subordinate position in his profession. 
In 1 798, having left London, he was called to the 
Irish Bar, at which he won a foremost position 
almost immediately, and became renowned for the 
sparkle and exuberance of his wit. In 1800 he was 
the principiil speaker at a meeting of Catholics held 
to protest against the Union, and from this time he 
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pave himself up more and more to Irish politics. 
The ill-starred efforts of the United Irishmen had 
induced in his mind the conviction that secret and 
illegal methods were vain and dangerous and that 
“all work for Ireland must be done openly and 
above-board.*’ It was with this conviction that he 
set himself to the organising of the vast movement 
wdiich was to have so triumphant an issue in 1 829. 
The ground of its operations having been thoroughly 
prepared, the Catholic Association came into being 
in May, 1823. From the first it was under the 
absolute control and direction of O’Connell. It 
was entirely supported by popular subscription, 
was officered largely by the priesthood, and em- 
braced the whole of Catholic Ireland. Though 
suppressed in 1825 by Parliament, O’Connell stfirted 
it again later in the same year under a very thin 
disguise. Some idea of its vastness may be got from 
the fact that on one day in January, 1828, as many 
as two thousand meetings were held in different 
parts of the country. O’Connell, (‘rriboldened by 
the success of the movement and availing himself 
of the anomaly which allowed of n Cat holic's being 
returned as a member of a Parliament in which he 
could not sit, decided to stand for Clare upon the 
scat’s becoming vacant in June, 1828. 'J'ho election 
resulted in a decisive victory, and ( ’at bolic emanci- 
pation followed almost, as a matter of course; a 
revision of Catholic disabilities was recommended in 
the Kings Speech of February, 1829, and in the 
following April the lfiiiiancii)ation Pill became law. 
O’Connell's election having i)receded the rntiusare, 
he was denied the right to sit in I’arliament wit hout 
taking the obnoxious oatli, until be bad again })re- 
sented himself to bis constituency and been again 
returned. He was returned uno])postid. This was 
in July, 1829, bet ween which date and bis deat h be. 
represented successively Waterford, Kerry. Dublin, 
Kilkenny, Dublin again, and Cork. In August, 1828, 
be had founded the order of Li tie rat ors, whence his 
own sobriquet, whose objects W'ere conciliate 
Irishmen of all classes and creeds, to prevent dis- 
turbances at fairs, to disapprove of s(?(;ret societies, 
to protect voters, e.sf)(;cially the 'lO-sliilling free- 
hedders, and to promote electoral r<!form. In J829 
he had applied for silk and been refuserl. In 1831 
lie was the victim of an abortive i>rosecut,ion. In 
Parliament, O’Connell sided with the Wliigs until 
the outbreak of the tithe war, their earlier attitude 
in regard to which he strongly opposed ; their 
later action in practically abolishing tithes and 
handing over the Irish Church surplus for secular 
use won them back his supi)Ort. During tin; 
Reform movement he brought in a Bill for universal 
suffnige, triennial parliaments, and the ballot. In 
1842 he was elected Lord Mayor of Dublin, the first 
Catholic to fill the post since the reign of James II. 
He first introduced the question of Repeal at the 
opening of Parliament in 1834, and challenged a 
division, whicli resulted in his defeat by 523 to 38 
votes. In April, 1840, the National Rei)eal Associa- 
tion was founded, O’Connell relying on popular 
subscription for its support. This amounted in 
1843 — “the Repeal year,” as O’Connell sangiiinely 
called it — to nearly £50,0(X). In 1843 the Repejil 
agitation took the form of a series of enormous 


meetings in and near Dublin, i>rcsided over by 
O’Connell. In October, Peel, determined to crush 
the movement, proclaimed a meeting which was to 
have been held at Clontarf. O’Connell decided 
that the meeting should be abandoned. He was 
arrested the following week on a charge of foment- 
ing disaffection, was put upon his trial in January, 
1844, was convicted, and seutenct*d to twelve 
months* imprisonment and a tine of £2,(KH), but. t he 
verdict, come to by a packed jury, was reversed 
by the House of Lords. With his submission in 
regard to the (’lontarf meeting, O’Conneirs in- 
fluence, already weakening from several causes, 
was practically destroyed. He made bis last speech 
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in Parliament on February 81 1 j, 1847, and died at 
(icnoa on the way to Home on May 1 5th, in the 
same year. His heart, by his <lying wish, was con- 
signed to Rome, where it was laid in the church of 
St. Agatha. His body in the following August w;is 
removed to Dublin ami buried with more than royal* 
honours at Glasnevin. The network of political 
associations winch O’Connell created tliroughout 
Ireland, and the admirable order which character- 
ised the iininense mass nuititings of the IbqK-al 
agitation, gave proof of his j>owcrs of organi.sation 
and his control over his followers. Of his oratory, 
and especially of the beauty and fiower of hi.s voice, 
the first Lord Lytton, Disraeli (Lord Beaconsfield), 
Lord Jeffrey, and Clifirles Dickens have left enthusi- 
astic descriptions, and numberless insUinces havQ 
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hocri |L;iv<>n of his wit, whether in Parliament, on 
public platforms, or in courts of law. Thouj^h not 
blameless in private life, he was a devoted and 
affectionate husband and father ; and a pleasing 
picture of his relations to his wife and children is 
afforded by volumes of his Corre»pondc7ice, published 
in 185K). 

O’€k>]iilor9 Feabgus Edward, Chartist, was 
born Jit Connorville, county Cork, Ireland, on July 
IHt h, 17114, and was educated at Portarlington and 
Trinity College, Dublin. He was called to the Irish 
Par and soon became actively engaged in politics. 
In 1832 he was returned for Cork county as a re- 
j)e€'iler. After he broke with Daniel O’Connell, he 
.ioined the English Kadicfils, started at Leeds in 
1 837 the Northern Star^ and became leader of the 
Cliartisis. Returned for Nottingham in 1847, he 
took a prominent part in the demonstration and 
monster petition of 1848. Failure unhinged his 
mind, and he died at Netting Hill, London, on 
Augu.st 30th, 1855. 

Octaviai (l) daughter of Cains Octavius and 
sister of August.us, was married early to Caius Mar- 
cellus, who ditid in 41 B.c. She then became the 
wife of Antony, thus reconciling him with her 
brot her. Antony, however, yicilding to the bland- 
ishments of Cleopatra, f(»rsook his w*ife. In 32 
ho formally divorced her, but she brought up his 
<‘liildren, even those by Cleopatra, and when she 
died in 11 n.c. she was buried with the highe.st 
honours of tlio State. (2) Daughter of the Emperor 
(Mrnnlius, wdio at the age of twelve was married to 
Nero 

October (Latin “eighth”) was the eighth 
month of the anciiuit Roman year. It became the 
tenth month, and was given thirty-one days when 
the calemlnr was reformed by Julius Cfesar. Its 
chief festivals are those of St. Luke (18th) and St. 
Simon and St. Ju<hi (28th), whilst tlic evening of 
the 3 1st, or All Hallows’ Eve, used to be recognised 
throughout Scotland as the occasion of i>opular 
merriment under the name of Halloween. One of 
Robert Burns's moat humorous poems gives a bril- 
liant and faithful account of the different cere- 
iiionies and customs generally observed. 

Octopoda, an or<1er of Cephalopoda, including 
the Octopus or Devil Fish (the “pieuvre” of Victor 
Hugo) and the Argt)naut.'i or Paper Nautilus. The 
nearest ally is the order Decapoda, from which it 
differs in the ])osae.ssion of eight instead of ten 
arms, in that these bear sessile and not stalked 
.suckers, that the arms are connected at their lower 
omis by a thin membrane, and that the eyes have a 
sphincter-like lid. There are three families : — (1) 
tlie Cirrhoteuthid.-e, of which the type is the genus 
Cirrhoteuthis, which is a small violet-coloured 
species from the coast of Greenland; (2) Philo- 
ne.xida' or Argonautida:, including the Paper Nauti- 
lus ; and (3) the Octopodidse, including the typical 
genus Octopus. The Octopods have, as a rule, no 
shell ; in most of the onler this is represented only 
by a few internal, small, calcareous rods. In Argo- 
nauta, however, two of the arms are expanded at 


their ends, and the flat plate-like membranes thus 
formed are folded back, and secrete a shell over the 
hinder part of the body. This is present, however, 
only in the females. In most of the Octopods one 
of the eight arms in the males is specialised to 
serve as a reproductive organ ; it is usually separ- 
ated from the male daring copulation, and when 
discovered by the Italian naturalist, Chiaje, was 
regarded as a parasitic worm and described under 
the name of Trichocepluilns acetahvlaris. Aristotle, 
however, who described the Argonaut, seemed to 
have understood its proper function. The Octopods 
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arc all marine; they either live in holes under 
rocks, as e.ff, the ordinary Octopus, or swim on tlie 
surface often far from land. The only fossil repre- 
sentatives of the order are some shells of the Argo- 
iiauta from the Cainozoic deposits. The Octopus is 
not uncommon round the English coast and in 
the Channel Islands. 

Octroi, a French word derived from the Latin . 
auctoritm (“authority”), originally denoted any 
grant or privilege authorised by Government. It 
fifterwards came to be used only of the taxes 
levie<l in France and other countries on goods 
carried within the gates of towns. 'Jlie injurious 
effect of a tax of this nature on the internal trade 
of a country is obvious. The French octrois were 
abolished during^ the Revolution, but were again 
introduced in 17*98. 

Odf a supposed new force in Nature, which 
Baron von Reichenbach (1788-1869), a German 
naturalist, believed he ba<l discovered in the 
course of his inquiries into animal magnetism. 
He thought it connected with vital and magnetic 
phenomena, and was exhibited by crystals, the 
poles of magnets, various chemical processes, and 
extremely sensitive persons, who poured it forth 
at their finger-tips. It thus occupied an inter- 
mediate position between electricity, magnetism, 
heat, and light. Though held to account for the 
phenomena of mesmerism and animal magnetism, 
it has no scientific basis. 

Ode (Greek odSy “chant”) denotes literally any 
poem arranged to be sung to an instrumental 
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accompaniment. Poems of this description were 
developed from the regular distich, the simplest' 
form of verse, by Archilochus, who Introduced the 
epode, and Aleman, who united a series of such 
movements in one complex whole. Out of thi.s 
class of lyrics grew the two different kinds of 
“ ode,” in the narrower meaning of the term. The 
type perfected by the Lesbian and iEolian poets — 
Sappho, Alcaeus, and Anacreon — is best known 
through the imitations of Horace, and is therefore 
called “Horatian.” It was susceptible of much 
manipulation in the arrangement of its parts, yet 
it was always marked by a certain slightness of 
form and simplicity of construction as compared 
with the more elaborate Pindaric ode. The latter 
was the result of the modifications introduced into 
Aleman’s ode by Stesichorus, Simonides, and Pindar. 1 
Stesichorus invented a threefold movement, the 
xtrophe being answered by the antistrophe^ whilst 
both were in a manner repeated in the final epode. 
This form w’as adapted by Simonides to the re- 
quirements of Dorian music, and reached its full 
development in Pindtor’s Epmiltia^ odes of victory 
sung iit the great national games. The modern 
ode has been defined as “ any strain of enthusiastic 
and exalted lyrical verse, directed f.o a fixed pur- 
pose, and deiilh g progressively with one dignified 
theme.” Amongst these the English certainly hold 
tl)e highest rank. They fall naturally into two 
divisions: those which follow the Horatian type 
and those modelled, whether intelligently or 
through some mistaken notion, on the l*indaric. 
To the former class belong two of the earliest and 
most beautiful of English odes: Spenser’s BpU 
ihalammm , and Milton’s ode, On the Mirmimf of 
Christ's Nativity. A new form — purely artificial 
in its apparent i'reedom — was unfortunately given 
to the ode through the influence of Cowley, w’ho. 
fjiiling to perceive the principle which regulated 
the construction of the Pindaric ode, imagined 
that it left the poet at liberty to follow his own 
fancy without any regard to rhythmic or other 
considerations. The precej)! and example of Con- 
greve, who grasped the sequence of strophe, anti- 
strophe, and ejiode, failed to stem the current 
fashion, which had even influenced Dryden ; but 
his views were afterwards carried out by Gray in 
his Progress of Poesy (17rj4) and The Hard (175(1), 
Pindaric odes in a. much truer sense than the 
spurious imitations of Cowley and his followers. 
Shortly before, in 1747, Collins hiT-d published the 
volume containing his ode To Neening, ThePassions, 
and other excellent examples of the ^Eolian type. 
The four grejit poets of the romantic revival — 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats— all 
produced odes of the highest beauty, which, in 
conformity with the teaching of the school, com- 
pletely set aside all conventional rules. Tlie finest 
odes by later poets arc Tennyson’s On the Death of 
the Duke of Wellington, Coventry Patmore’s To the 
Unlmamn Eros^ and Swinburne’s To Victor Hugo in 
Exile. 

OdensSf seaport on the north coast of the 
Isle of Funen, Denmark, 80 miles W. of Copen- 
hagen. Among tiie principal structures are the 


cathedral of St. Canute, the Danish patron-saint, 
who lies under its altar, dating from 1081-93, and 
rebuilt in the 13th century ; Our Lady's Churcli, 
restored in 1864 ; the cJistlc erected by Frederick 
IV.; the Franciscan Hospital, presented in 1539 
by Christian III. ; the town hall ; the museum ; 
and the episcopal library. The industries include 
cloth, glass, sugar, leather, tobacco, matches, and 
chemicals, besides iron-founding, brewing, Jind 
distilling. The shipping is considerable. Hans 
Christian Andersen was a native. Pop. (1901), 40,138. 

Odery The, a river of Germany, rising in the 
Odergebirge, Moravia, 14 miles E. of Olmiitz. and 
emptying itself into the Baltic Sea at Swinerniinde 
after a course of 560 miles. It has a drainage area 
of 43,300 square miles. l*Jissing with a sharp fall 
through Moravia, and dividing Prussian from 
Austrian Silesia, it meanders for 490 miles, through 
Silesia, Brandenburg, and Pomerania, in a sluggish 
and shallow stream, till it loses itself in the lagoon 
known as the Stettiner Haff, thence finding its 
way to the sea by three channels, of which tlie 
Swine is the chief. Tlie principal tributaries are 
the Oppa, the two Neisses, the Katzbach, and tlio 
Bober on the left, and the Malapane, Bartsch, and 
Warthe on the right. Besides Swinerniinde the 
towns of Ratilior, Oppeln, Bric‘g, Breslau, Glogaii, 
Fmnkfort, (^iistrin, and Stettin arc on its banks. 
Navigable for sea-going craft as far as Stettin, it 
is with some difiiculty kept open for barges and 
river-steamers up to Oderberg, and much traflic^ 
passes up and down. Canals connect it with tlie 
Havel, the Spree, and other rivers. 

Ode88a» a .seaport of Kussia, at the north- 
western corner of the Black Sea, the fourth most 
populous city of the empire, It is the chief town 
of the government of Kherson and is situated 
about midway between the mouths the Dnieper 
and the Dniester. The bay on which it stands is 
cxposetl to the violent eiist winds, during the jire- 
valenco of which shipis find shelter in tliree capa- 
cious harbours. The existing town dates only from 
1791, when Kussia definitely look over the pilace, 
and to tlie Due de Kichclieu, an early governor, 
much of its advancement is diu;. It is now the 
capital of Novorossia, has a fine cathedral (1849), 
a pialace and public park, and an excellent univer- 
sity. Sever.'! 1 learned and scientific societies of 
the first rank have their heachjuartcrs in the city. 
As an outlet for the grain-producing districts of 
South Russia Odessft docs an enormous export 
trade, the granaries being immense structures, some 
of almost pialatial asjiect. The other expiorts are 
sugar, wool, fish, iron and steel goods, cotton, 
tobacco, si>irit.s, furniture and small arms. The 
industries comprise matches, sugar, leather, textiles, 
soap), chemicals, and starch, besides mills an<l iron 
works. Owing to surrounding lagoons, the cliriiab^ 
is unhealthy. The city w’as bombarded during the 
Crimean war, but has since been pirotected hy coast 
batteries. After the Russo-Japanese war social 
unre.st and strikes in 1905 and 190(} were supp»ressed 
by severe military measures ; and, owing to the 
l.'irge number of Jew.s in the community, there are 
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periodical oatburgts of Jew-baiUng on a more or 
less extensive scale. Pop. (lilOl), 450,218. 

Odin, tho Scsandinavian name for tho deity 
known amonj? 'J’eutonio races as Woden or Wotan 
(iience Wedrjuaday is Woden’s djiy). The son of 
Bcstlu and Jior, the husband of Froya or Frigj?a» 
and the father of Thor and Baldur, ho typifies 
manly virtues, such as courage jind wisdom, but 
not without a mixture of craft, lie is often 
floscribed us one-eycid, riding on an eight-legged 
horse (Sleipnir). Though supreme among the 
gfKls, he is not immortal, and when the .<Ksir (and, 
with them, tlio world) are dostroyefl, he will perish 
under the fangs of Fenrir, the wolf, tlie offspring 
of Asa-Loki. 

Odoacer, or Oi)OVA(’An, the son of a llun or 
pf>s.sibly u (jrf)th, was liorn in the flistrict of the 
midfllc Danube about A.ii. l.D, and fiittfred the 
imiierial sc^rvice of Home about In 47<>, 

having atlainofl higli rank, he headed his eountry- 
iiMin in a revolt, against the boy Augustuhis and 
beo..*ime emperor, t hough reeogni.sed only as patri- 
eian. Fear <»r his greatiuiss pnibably induced Zeno, 
t.l»e Eastern Emperor, to flirect against him tlie 
Ostrogothie. hordes under Tlieodorio, who <lefeate<I 
him in sevf’ial l»attU*s hesieged him in 

Uavenna aiul, unrler the pn*ronc(‘ of a |M*aceful 
■im'eting, murd<ire<l him in blofid (Feliruary 

‘Joth, 41K1), and exteMuinuted Ins family. 

Odonata, the order of insoels whieli includes 
the Dragoiidlies. 

O'Donnell, IIkniiy .Toskpii, field marshab 
was born in ITtlU in »Spain and, entering the army, 
had attaine<l tlie rank <»( general when, in ISltt, lu* 
r(*ceived a command in (’ataltuiia. lie distinguislied 
himself in tin* ri’innsular War, ami b(*eame a tichl 
marslial ami Count La Bisbal. Under Ferdinand 
VII. he was appointed Captaindieneral of Anda- 
lusia ami, in JHIN, (hu'ernor of Cadiz. His eomluct 
fiuring the* Fnaudi invasion of 182;k however, 
brought him under suspieivin, and he tied to 
Limoges, in France, and died at Montpellier on 
May 17th, 1831, 

O’Ponnelli Lkopold, Duke of Tetnnn, .second 
son of the prectvling, was horn at Santa Cruz, 
'I’eneriiTe, on ilanuary 9th, 1809. At the outset of 
his military (\areer he attacliod himself to Queen 
Christina, whom he accompanied in her exile in 
Wance. In 184H he succeeded in ousting Espartero 
from power, and was rewarded by the governorship 
of Cnha(ist n. He was recalled four years later 
and entered the Senate, and was made insjiector- 
general of infantry in 1851. In 1854 he wa.s Minis- 
ter for War under Espartero, but plotted against 
hiin, ami in 1856 was for a few months Prime 
Minister. He returned to power in 1858, headed 
the Morocco exinidition (1859), and was created 
Duke of Tetuan. From March, 1863, to June, 1865. 
he was out of office; but his final term of rule was 
of short duration, and not long after his defeat l»y 
Narvaez, he died at llayoritie, in France, on Noveni- 
i>er 5ih, D<6T. 


Odontofflossnnii large genus of orchids, 
mostly natives of cool, elevated localities from 
Mexico to Venezuela and Peru, many of which are 
in cultivation. Some are terrestrial, and others 
epiphytes. Their large and brilliantly-coloured 
flowers have spreading sepals divided to their bases 
and nearly equal-sized petals. 

Odoiltopter3rx, a fossil bird, described by Sir 
Uichard Owen, from the London Clay of the Isle of 
Sheppey, with serrated mandibles, probably a fish- 
eater, like the Merganser. 

OdontornithoSf the name proposed by Pro- 
fessor 0. C. Marsh for an extinct order of birds, 
including the remarkable genera Ichthyornis and 
Hesperornis from the Cretaceous rocks of Kansas, 
both of which have true teeth. Ichthyornis had 
])owcrful wings, a well-developed keel to its breast- 
bone, biconcave vertebrcc, and its teeth in distinct 
sockets, whilst Hesperornis has the merest rudi- 
ment of ti wing, a flat breast-bone, saddle-.sliaped 
vertebrae, and its teeth in a common alveolar groove. 
Professor Alfred Newton consequently prefers to 
break u]) this proposed order, relegating the former 
genus to the order Carinataj and the latter to the 
llatitie. [Biuds.] 

CEcolampadiuSf really John Hkussgen or 
Haubschein (the tierrnan piitronymic being Hel- 
lenistMl), reformer, was born at Weinsberg, in Wiir- 
temberg, in 1182. Trained at Heidelberg, he 
became a pastor at Basic in 1515, and at once 
joined the p.arty of reform. In 1518 he imblished 
his (rTvvk iiranmar and, in the same year, was 
transferred to Augsburg. He entered a convent 
for a time, hut, finding no peace of mind there, 
went back in 1522 to Basle, where he openly 
preached the Reformed doctrine, following Zwingli 
r.ather than Luther. Ho died at Basle on November 
24th, 1531. He was the fru*nd of Erasmus, Hedio, 
Renchlin, and other .sc.holars, ami was the aiitlior of 
CDUunentaries on tlui Propliets and Genesis, and a 
lreati.se, Ik Jtiiu I*agrhali. 

CBdema is derived from a Greek word signifying 
“a swelling,” iind is applied to the condition in 
which there is an effusion of serous fluid into the con- 
nective tissue spaces beneath the skin ; f.g. oedema 
of the eyelids, or oedema of a limb due to the 
blocking of a vein. (Edema of the lungs is the 
condition in which the pjussages of the lung become 
choke<l by the exudation of serous fluid, and wdema 
glottidis is the expression used to designate the 
effusion of fluid into the tissues beneath the mucous 
membrane of the glot,tis, leading to swelling and to 
olxstruction of the passage of air through that 
aperture. [Dbopsy.] 

Oedenbnrg (Hungarian, Sopron), a town of 
Hungary, charmingly situated within 3 miles of 
Neusicdler See, 36 miles S.S.E, of Vienna. The 
Roman station of Sopronium, it was created a royal 
free city in the 11th century for services rendered 
to the King of Hungary against the Bulgarians. 
At the Diet of 1681 the Protestants presented the 
Oedeuburg Articles praying for tlie restoration of 
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their churches and estates. The principal indus- 
tries are the making of crystallised fruit (a famous 
speciality), beet sugar, starch, soap, and clothing, 
besides a wine little inferior to Tokay. The 
markets for cattle and agricultural produce are 
important. Pop. (1900), 33,478. 

OBdipuSy a legendary King of Thebes, son of 
Lai us and Jocasta, was exposed at his birth, owing 
to a prophecy that he would cause his father’s 
death. Saved by a shepherd, the boy was brought 
up at the court of Polybus of Coriritii in ignorance 
of his origin. Meeting Laius in a narrow road, he 
quarrelled with and slew him. Then, solving the 
riddle of the Sphinx, he married ins own mother. 
When the facts were ascertained, the wretched 
king — victim of remorseless unbending Fate — 
put out his eyes and, wandering into exile under 
the devoted care of his daughters, died at Coloniis. 
The story is referred to in the Odyssey, and w’as the 
subject of Sophocles’ great tragedies (Edqtns 
Tyranmis and (Edipus Colonnts. 

(Ehlensclilagery Adam Gottlob, poet and 
playwright, was born at Copenhagen on November 
14th, 1779. His education was slight and haj)- 
lifTzard and, at the age of 18, he took to the stage, 
for which he had no gift. In 18oo he attended 
Copenhagen University, hut ids studies w'ere cut 
jshort by Nelson’s bombardment of the city in 1801, 
tlie attack, however, inspiring a promi.sing first 
dramatic sketch by his hand. Coming under the 
influence of the Norwegian philosopher Henrik 
%Steffen8 and the revival of Komance, he produced 
(1802) liis fine poem of (ruldhonwnv. This was 
followed l)y Aladdin's Lampe and other poems. 
His genius was rt?cognise<l and a Crown grant 
enabled him to visit Halle, whore he again met 
JSteffens (1805), Perlin, where he met Humboldt 
nnd Fichte (1805), Weimar, where he met Goethe 
(1806), Dresden, where he met 'I’ieck (1806), 
i’aris, wdiere he remained for a year and a half, 
iSwitzerland, where he met Madjirne de Stael at 
Coppet (1808), and Rome, where he met his com- 
patriot Thorwaldsen. During this period he pro- 
<luced his masterpieces Tlahon Jorl (1805), Baldur 
hiti Gode, Palnaiohe (1807), and Axel oy Valhorg 
(1808). In 1810 he returned to Copenhagen to fill 
the chair of .Esthetics in the University. His liter- 
ary fecundity was as marked as ever, but the 
quality of his work showed the effects of over-pro- 
duction. Of his later period Ilelye (1814) and 
Dina (1842) alone were fully worthy of him. 
When in Sweden in 1 829 he was publicly crowned 
with laurel in Lund (Jathedral as “ Scandinavian 
King of Song.” On his seventy-first birthday a 
j)ublic festival was held in his honour, and he was 
<lecorated by Frederick VII. He died on January 
20th, 1850, and was buried in the cemetery of 
Frederiksberg, a suburb of Copenhagen. 

CEll6i8, a genus of butterflies, belonging to the 
family Nymphalidae, and including many Alpine 
and Arctic species. 

CBnothera, a genus of the calycifloral order 
Onagracese, mostly herbaceous and natives of 


America. They have crowded radical leaves, 
scattered caulinc ones, large self-coloured flowers 
opening usually in the evening, a four-cleft, re- 
flexed, deciduous calyx, and numerous seeds. The 
best-known is the so-called Evening Primrose {(K, 
biennis)^ with pale yellow flowers, which often 
escapes from gardens in England (where it and 
other species are cultivated), and is naturalised. 
Its root is edible and sometimes forms an ingredient 
of salads and soups, or may be used as a vegetable. 
Taken after dinner it is said to flavour wine or 
create a desire for it, a property probably hinted at 
in the scientific name of the genus (Greek, tnnosy 
“wine”; theras, “catcher”). 

Oersted, Hans Christian, physicist, was 
born at Kudkjiibing, in the island of Langeland, 
Denmark, on the 14th of August, 1777, and was 
educated at the University of Copenhagen. After 
a few years spent in travel he was appointed in 
1806 Professor of Physics in Copenhagen University. 
Two years later he was elect ed a member of the 
Danish Royal Society of Science, of whicli, in 1815, 
he became perpetual secretary. In 1812 appejired 
his suggestive Ansicht tier cheniischen Naturgesetze^ 
and in 1819 his Exgyerimenta Hrra rfficaciavi cm- 
flictus electrici in acwm mayncticam^ in which lie 
propounded his epoch-making discovery of electro- 
magnetism, a discovery for which he received the 
Copley mecial of the Royal Society and an award 
from the French Institute. He next engaged in 
experiintmts as to the com[)rossibility of water, and 
a year or two hater discovertjd the metal aluminium. 
In 1828 ho was made 1‘rivy Councillor, and in 1829 
was placed at the head of the Polytechnic School 
in Copenhagen, the founding of which was largely 
due to his efforts. In 1812 he was elected corre- 
sponding member of tlie Academy of Sciences in 
Paris. His skill in j)Opularising science led to the 
publication in J849-.50 of his lectures in a work 
entitled Aandcn i Nuturen (“ 77/c Soul in Nature “). 
He died at Copenhagen on March 9tli, 1851. 

Oerstedf Andkbs SAxn(M-:, lawyer and states- 
man, brother of the preceding, was born at Rudk- 
jobing, Langeland, Dfairnark, on December 21 st, 
1778, and educated at- Copcnlmgen University. Ho 
adopted tlie legal profession, wliicdi he afterwards 
combined with iiolitics, becoming in 1853 Prime 
Minister of Denmark. His reactionary tendencies 
led to his impeachment anrl, though acquitted 
(1856), he took no further part in public affairs. 
Among his writings were Eunomia (1815-22), 
Manuel de Jurisprudence danoise et norveyienne 
(1822-35), vjiil Ifidoire dewa vie ct de nion temps 
(1851-57). He died on the 1st of May, 1800. 

Oesel, an i.sland stretcliing across the mouth of 
the Gulf of Riga, in the Baltic Sea, and included 
within the Russian province of Livonia. It has an 
area of 1,010 square miles, being about 45 miles 
long by 30 miles broad, with a bold limestone coast 
and an undulating, well-watered, and well- wooded 
interior. Grain, flax, hemp, potatoes, and timber 
are the chief products, and the islan^l is famous for 
a breed of small ponies. Belonging at first to the 
'J'eutonic Knights, it was occupied successively by 
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Danes and Swedes, and ceded finally to Russia in 
]72i. The population is almost entirely Lutheran, 
and the capital, Arensburg (4621), on the south 
coast, is a favourite seaside resort in summer. Pop. 
of Oesel, estimated at 50,000. 


Og, King of Bashan and, with Sihon, of the 
Amorites, was defeated by the Israelites at Edrei, 
which city and Ashtaroth were his capitals. He is 
said to have been of enormous stature, his bed 
being nine cubits long. 


CBsophagUS, or Gullet, connects the lower 
part of the pharynx with the cardiac orifice of the 
stomach. It is about 9 inches long, and is lined 
internally with mucous membrane, Mneaih which 
is the submucous tissue containing glands, and 
external to this is a muscular coat, the muscles of 
the oesophagus by their wave-like contraction con- 
vey the bolus of food received from the pharynx 
into the stomach. 

Offa*s Dyke, a great entrenchment, 100 miles 
long, constructed by Offa, King of Mercia, about 
A.u. 780. Starting at Newmarket, in Flintshire, 
near tlie mouth of the Itivcr Dec, it traverses the 
counties of Flint, Denhigli, Salop, Radnor, Here- 
ford, f'lnd Monmouth, ending at Ihsachley, where 
the Wy<? joins the Severn. Tlic <‘arthwork was 
made either as a boundary to separate tlie Principa- 
lity from England or as a ranij)art agfiinst the 
Welsh. Though mucli of it has disapjKjarcd, it is 
still traceable throughout most of its extent. 

Offenbach, a. town of Hesse-Darmstadt, Ger- 
many, on t he Main, 5 miles 8.E. of Frankfort. The 
chief buildings arc the old castU; of the Imperial 
Gounts of Isenburg, their modern pahice, and the 
town hall. 'I'lie manufactures include carriagtJS, 
inncliinciry, hardware, chemicals, soap, candles, 
shoes, hats, ])ai»er, type and textiles, but the indus- 
trial speciality Jirt; leather fancy goods, such as 
albums, jKieket hooks, and portfolios. The pros- 
perity of the town and the varied character of its 
interests are due to the fact that it offered an 
.'isylum to tlie Huguenots after the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes in 1(18,'). Pop. (19(K1), 50,468. 

Offenbach, tlACQUiiS, composer of opera hovf(\ 
was born, of Jt*wish })arents, at Cologne, Germany, 
on June 21st, 1819, and studied music at the Paris 
Ckuiservatoire. In 1848 he made a hit as a composer 
with ji song introduced into Mussel's Chandelier. 
His first openatic work, VepHo, appeared in 1853, 
and during the next twenty-seven years he pro- 
duced sixty-nine ojieras. He caught tlie taste of 
the Parisian public, and may almost be said to 
have founded a school. His most popular efforts 
were Orphie aux JUnfers (1858), La Help JJelvne 
(1864), Jiarhc Jileitc (IStiC), La Grande I>uehe»sc dc 
(terohicin ( 1 867), TVrf- Vert (1869), Madanie Favart 
(1879), and (Iciu'eivre de Brabant . He died in Paris 
on October 5th, ISSO. 

Offertory, that part of the Eucharist in which 
the laity in virtue of their priesthood make their 
offerings to God. The bread and the wine offered 
to the Father art* called tlu^ Oblations ; in the alms 
an offering is made to the Son for the use of the 
Church and her ministers, and for the relief of the 
poor, as enjoined by St. Paul (1. Cor. xvi. 2). The 
word offerUrrinm (-offering ”) is also ay'plicd to the 
anthem sung during the collection of the alms. 


OgOOf moulding consisting of a round or con- 
vex member, followed by a hollow or concave one. 
Accordingly the word is said to be an attempt to 
describe the nature of the double curve, which is 
part of O and part of G (jgee). In Early English 
the double curve was full and round, in the Per- 
pendicular it was shallow. An ogee-arch is a 
pointed arch, the sides of which are two ogees 
which unite to form the apex. On the other hand, 
the French ogive denotes any kind of pointed arch. 


Offbaniy or Ogam, the secret manner of writing 
employed by the ancient Irish, the name given to 
the writings and inscriy)tions formerly in u.se among 
the Celtic race in England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales. 

Ogham in.scriptions, like the Runic writings of 
the Teutonic nations, were inscribed on stone and 
wood, although no Ogham inscriptions on wood 
now exist. 'J'he alphabet consists of twenty letters, 
formed by straight and slanting strokes carved on 
the edges of large, stones which formed the stem. 
Doubtless at an early period in Irish history there 
must also have been an Ogham dialect, though of 
this we have but little proof. The first monument 
was found by an eminent antiquary and botanist 
near Dingle, Co. Kerry, Ireland, in 1707, and think- 
ing the inscriy>tion was similar to a secret writing 
known to have existed in Ireland, he maxle a copy 
of it. Another stone was found at 8t. DogmaePs, 
nt^ar Cardigan, in Wales, and after this several 
archaeologists and antiquaries studied the inscrip- 
tions, and the secret alphabet was found out and 
read as follows from the most ancient of the Ogham 
monuments (Fig. 1): — 


FlO. 1.— OUUAM ALI'HABrT. 

Ogham existed in Ireland long before the Chris- 
tian era, for Roderic O’Flaherty in his Ogygia 
states that Connor MacNessa, wlio reigned about 
A.D. 48, had the laws of the country written in 
Ogham. The same author asserts thjit in the reign 
of Feradach (a.d. 90) there was a great literary dis- 
pute between the Ogham writers and the Druids. 
It has been suggested that tlie introduction of 
Ogham was due to the Romans, but Ogham writings 
liave never been found outside the British Isles. 
Moreover, the fact that Roman capital lettering is 
sometimes found in the later Ogham inscriptions 
points clearly to Ogham being purely of Celtic 
origin. And if further evidence were needed 
against the Roman origin theory, it is to be found 
in the fact that the majority of Ogham monuments 
are in Ireland, to which country the Romans never 
penetrated. 
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Ireland. All the Ogham inscriptions so far dis- From this it is supposed that the Ogham monuments 
covered number some 250, most of which merely ofthe Principality do not date before the first Roman 

consist of epitaphs. Of these no fewer than occupation of Wales, while tlkcre are good grounds 

200 are in Ireland, chiefly in the southern for believing that Ogham was used amongst the 

counties, Kerry, Cork, Waterford, and Kilkenny. Welsh as late as the 5tli century. From this it has 

It is as yet an open question whether Ogham with reason been inferred that its int roduction was 

writing originated in Ireland and spread thence to due to the Irish 

Wales, or vice verm. In all probability Ireland colonists who set- 

is the mother country of the writing, or we tied in Mid-Wales, 

should find Oghams in greater abundance in Wales. The best - known 

It has practically been decided that Ogham ex- Welsh monument is 

isted in Ireland before the Christian era, while it is that at St. Dog- 

certain that the Gauls, or at least the Druidical mael’s, found in an 

Gauls, had a secret writing before Caesar’s time, old abbey. It is of 

which writing was used until the 4th and 5th porphyritic green- 

centuries, when the Homan iilphabet came into use. stone and measures 

St. Patrick, when he began to teach Christianity 7 ft. in length, 9 in. 

in Ireland, is said to have destroyed the idolatrous to 12 in. in breadth, 

books of the Irish. Possibly these books were and about 7 in. 

written in Ogham. In any case this goes some way thick. When found, 

to prove that the Irish had some kind of writing the surface was 

in the Pagan days, and it seems reasonable to quite smooth and 

assume this to have been Ogham. The Irish covered with lichen, 

historian of the 10th century, Eochaidh O’Flinn, After this had been 

informs us that Dagda, one of the legendary Tuath- removed it was 

de-Danand kings, who invaded Ireland in the noticed to have 

earliest times, had a brother named Ogma who once been highly 

invented Ogham, and this legend gained general polished, and the 

credence among the Irish until as late as the 18th Ogham inscription 

century. In Kerry the most reiufU'kablc monument when deciphered 

is known as the Trabeg stone. This lies on the was found to form 

shore of a small inlet in the bay of Dingle, the Latin words. In 

water at high tide washing over the stone. It is a the churchyrird at. 

monolith of hard red sandstone measuring 7 ft. 9 in. B r i d w c 1 1, ]*em- 

long, 1 ft. 9 in. by 1 ft. 2 in. at the bottom, brokeshire, dating 

and 1 ft. 2 in. by 12 in. at the top. It is one of the from the 15th cen- Fkj. 2. — omiAiu i.v8ch)I'tjon with 

most carefully cut Oghams thtat have been found, tury, is a momi- name "MAt’UTRKNim” in (.cham 

but the cros.s was probably inscribed at a much mental stone bear- 

later date and after the Christian era, while as to the ing an inscription con, isTo), b*ritibh jiifBiuM. 

meaning of the secret symbols, authorities dis- in Ogham. It may 

agree. Another remarkable stone in Kerry, called have been a .stone mov(!d from some ot.hcr spcjt 

the Clenfais, lies in a field in the parish of Annagh, with the inscription already on it, but this 

near Tralee. Like the Trabeg stone, it is of hard red seems doubtful, for upon its re-erection it is 

sandstone, and its chtaracters, though much smaller, probable that a further inscription in the W^4sli 

are distinctly ’ formed and in good preservation, would have been added. Other stones no l(;ss 

After it was found and the writing deciphered, it interesting have been found at Kenfig, Glamorgan- 

was thought to read from one side of the stone shire; Orickhowell, Breconshire ; Clydai, Pern broke- 

thus ; — “ This is the warrior Cuiief, my grief : this shire ; and other jdaces. 

is the warrior king but it afterwards was found Scotland. The Oghams of Scotland differ 
by another authority to read from the opposite side greatly from those found in other parts of the 

in fi sense entirely different. Other Oghams have British Isles, but nevertheless they are of tlie saiiuj 

been found at Dunrnore, Kilnaughtin, Brandon essential type. They belong to what has been 

Mountciin, Fort William (where several were found termed the “ scholastic variety ” in which the notch 

in a cave dwelling), and in other parts of the is unknown, the digit serving for both tlie vowtd 

country. Those in Cork, W\aterford, Kilkenny and consonant. Scottish Oghams number about ten, 

and elsewhere are much the same as those of and probably began to be erected after the invasion 

Kerry. In the case of Oghams that have been of North Britain by the Scots of Ireland a>)out t he 

found near ancient ruined churches and burial 3rd century. Ogham monoliths have never been 

grounds, most of them are in memory of some found south of the Firth of P’orth, the country into 

saint or person of rank, and sometimes accompanied which the dominant Scots drove the weaker Piets, 

by Roman letters and bearing a cross, which seems while they have been found as far north as the 

to point to the fact of their being inscribed after Shetland and Orkney Isles. 

the introduction of Christianity. The most important Ogham, and that around 

Wales, The Welsh Oghams exist chiefly in Mid- which most discussion has centred, is the Newton 

Wales and number about eighteen. These are more stone discovered in a fir plantation near Garioch, 

often accompanied by Roman epitaphs (Fig. 2). Aberdeenshire, in 1804. This monolith is of 
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unhewn quartzose (gneiss, is 6 ft. high and .'ibout 
“i ft. in breadth. The inscription is in two distinct 
writings, one consisting of Ogham and the other of 
■Greek resembling those letters used in the early 
Irish MSS. of tiie 5th century. About this stone 
great controversy has raged, l)ut all authorities 
agree that reference is made on it to gods of other 
lands such as Zeus of the Greeks, Osiris of the 
Egyptians, Ada(i tin; sun god, and possibly to 
lUiddha, but this is \incertain, as the characters 
might be mis-spelt, and allude to liuto the Egyptian 
goddess of tla^ Nile Delta. This is not at all 
curious or impossible to understand. It may have 
b(*en made long after the Uomaii occupation of 
Jlritain, ai»d w'hen Christianity was fast spreading 
ovcfi* the; island. 'I'he theory of some of the hest 
authorities on tin? subject is that the Newton inscrip- 
tion was writ ten by one wlio had been tjiught the 
names of the various <lcit.ii*s, and afterwards getting 
tin*d of the (continual wars and strife in Hritain 
Avag(^(l at that time as far north as the Firth of Forth, 
lh*d to Se.ot.land, tinally settling in Aberdeenshire, 
and having vague and niixiMl ideas «)f Christianity, 
<tarve(l on the Newton stone these references to 
.'incierit deithvs. 'I’Ik; Ogham on thest orie is so badly 
iiise.rihed tlia.t it is almost valuel(‘ss, and was 
<*vidently not perfornuul hy the same craftsman, the 
(ireek letters IsMiig clearly cut with wh;it might he 
;i stone-mason's e-hisel, which suggc.sts that the 
Ogham part of tlu^ inscription must liave antedated 
tluM»tljer. Other well-known Oghams of Scotland 
3m: the liOgl)i<' stone in Al»crdeensliire, the Scoonie 
istone in Fil'esliire, the Golspie stone in Sutherland, 
the llrcs.say stone hi the iShetlands and the Burrian 
in the Orkneys. 

Nntjlanti. 'i'iic. Ogham stones of England 
juiinher four. 'I'hree of those have been found in 
Devonshire— one at Fartlell and two at Buckland 
Monaclmnini— whiii* the fourth was found at a 
small farm near (^amelfonl in ('ornwall. These 
sUmes are exactly the .same as those found in Ire- 
land and \Yah:s. 'J’he principal one, the Fardell 
st<a)e, when found was being used as ;i foot-stone 
acr(»ss a brook, hut is now at the British Museum. 

The origin of Ogha.ni is thus shown to he enve- 
velopiMl in inj'slery, hut on lliree points specialists 
:igree : — 

(1) That Oghams are only found in the British 
Isles associated with tiu: ancient Celtic race ; 

(2) Tluit the similarity of characters .sometimes 
found in the Egyptian writings is merely coiiici- 
<lence ; 

(3) That had Ogham been introduced into Ireland 
by invaders, inscriptions would have been found in 
the lands whence they came. 

Oglethorpe, James Edward, founder of 
Georgia, was horn in Lomlon on December 22nd, 
1696, and educated at Corpus Christ! College, 
G-xford. He entered the army, iind after the jieace 
of 1712 served under Prince Eugfene in the cam - 
piiign against Turkey. After he returned to 
England lie became M.P. for Haslemere. Aghast 
3it the scandalous nature and abuses of debtors’ 
prisons, he grew interested in philanthropic work, 


and, believing that emigration was a remedy for 
some of the social evils in old communities, 
acquired a charter for settling the colony of 
Georgia in North America. During part of his 
stay in the New World he bad the services — which 
did not prove an unmixed blessing — of Charles 
IVesIey as secretary and John Wesley as missioner. 
When war broke out between Great Britain and 
Spain, Oglethorpe's colony was in serious jeopardy, 
hut his resolute bravery and enterprise saved ft. 
Financial trouble.^ then arose, and he returned to 
England in 1743 to aid a settlement which, how- 
ever, he failed to compass. He was implicated in 
the Jacobite rebellion of 1745, but acquitted after 
court-martial. He never went back tq^ Georgia, 



.)AME.S KDWARU (XlLETUORri!;. 

{Frinn the jtortrait by T, hur/ord.) 

and, losing his seat for Haslemere in 1754, retired 
iuto private life. He died at Cranham Hall, Essex, 
on July 1st, 1785, after a long life of versatile 
utility, immortalised by Pope’s couplet — 

Onp, driven l»v stronj; lienevoleiice of soul, 

Shall ily like Oglethorpe from ])ole to jiole. 

Ogowaji or Ocowf:, a river of French Congo, 
West Africa. It rises in 2‘' 4(y S. in a sandy 
plateau north of the bfi-sin of the Congo, about 300 
miles from the west coast of Africa. On approach- 
ing the sea, it receives several large aflSuents, and 
opens out into a broad stream 8,000- feet wide, 
connected with the lakes Ajingo and .Jonanga. It 
is then split by a delta, some 80 miles long, into 
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several branches, of which the most northerly, the 
Nazareth, enters the ocean a little above Cape 
Lopez, whilst the southern streams are lost in the 
lagoons of Cama and Feman Yas. It is 750 miles 
long, and is navigable from its mouth to N*Jole, a 
distance of 235 miles. 

Ohio, a river of North America, formed by the 
junction of the Alleghany and Monongahela at 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. From this point it flows 
in a west-south-westerly direction for 950 miles, 
till it joins the Mississippi (of which it is one of 
the principal affluents) at Cairo, 193 miles below 
the confluence of the Missouri. It has a total 
length of 1,(X)0 miles, and drains an area of 210,000 
square %iles, receiving, on its right, the Muskin- 
gum, Scioto, IVfiami, and Wabash, and, on its left, 
the Great Kanawha, Big Sandy, Licking, Green, 
Cumberland, and Tennessee, the last two being its 
chief tributaries. Excepting in low water, large 
steamers navigate it from Pittsburg to its mouth. 
The larger towns on its hanks are Pittsburg, 
Wheeling, Marietta, Portjgmouth, Newport, Cincin- 
nati, Covington, Madison, Louisville, New Albany, 
Evansville, and Paducah. 

Ohio, a north central state of the American 
tlcion, bounded on the N. by Michigan and 
I..ake^Eric, on the E. by Pcnn.sylvania, and West 
VirgJlpi on the S, by West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky, und on the W. by Indiana. It covers an 
area of 41,0()0 square miles, most of which consists 
of an undulating [dain, divided by a watershed 
running N.E. to S.W. into two unequal districts, 
the larger drained by the Ohio and the smaller dis- 
charging^ its waters (principally the Maumee, 
I'ortagei- Sandusky, Huron, Vermilion, Black, 
Bocky, Crugahoga, Grand, and Ashtalmla) into 
Lake Eric. The soil produces al)uiidance of 
wheat, maize, oats, potatoes, fruit, hay, tobacco, 
barley, and rye, besides supporting great numbers of 
oxen and sliecp. The wool-clip is one of the 
largest in* the United States, and dairy produce is 
of growing hnportance. There still exist many 
tracts of virgin forest, yielding valuable timber. 
The mineral wealth mainly comprises vast deposits 
of coal, iron ore, and petroleum. In the iron and 
steel industry the state is pre-eminent, every bninch 
of output being strongly represented. The other 
industries include brewing and distilling, meat- 
packing, lumbering and timber products, tobacco, 
textiles, boots and shoes, agricultural implements, 
(diemicals, pottffv. soap, candlc.s, and paper. The 
Ijake Brie and some of the river fisheries are of 
value. The jphief towns are Cleveland (pop, 
381,768), Cincinnati (325,902), Toledo (131,822), 
and Columbus, the capital (12.5,560). The area 
west and i»rth of the Ohio, till then disputed for 
by French and British, was in 1763 ceded to Great 
Britain, avid by her transferred to the United 
States in 11^. Towards the clo.se of the 18th 
century the Indians displayed much hostili^, but 
Wayne’s <Hctory over them, in 1794, at Fallen 
Timbers, on the Maumee, reduced them to peace 
and order. Ohio entered the Union in 1803. In 
the war with Great Britain of 1812-13 several naval 


conflicts took place on Lake Erie. By means of 
the Erie Canal, completed in 1825, the State was 
afforded communication with the Atlantic. Three 
Pre.sidents--Ilutherford Hayos, Garfield, and 
McKinley— were natives of Ohio. Pop. (1900), 
4,157,515. 

Ohm, Georg Simon, was born at Erlangen, 
Germany, in 1781. He was appointed professor of 
mathematics in the Jesuits’ College at Cologne in 
1817, and at Nuremberg in 1833, and, in 1852, 
professor of experimental physics at Munich, where 
he died on July 6th, 1854. A voluminous writer, 
only one of his w'orks, Dio tjalraniache Ketto 
niathematisch hoarheitet, piihlisiuMl in Ikuliii in 
1827, is of the first rank. This has had a most 
important influence on the development, and appli- 
cation of electricity, ami Ohms Law, which 
summarises his conclusions, is wc^ll known. It has 
stood the severest tests, and is the basis of the 
system of electrical measurements. Ohm's great 
service to electrical science consisted in his having 
successfully dealt with phenomena whicli had 
eluded previous re.search. This is <lcmoMst rated 
by the mpid advance made since his princi])lcs 
were adopted. An electrical me.'isurement known 
as the ohm was so named in ids honour 

Ohm’s Law* Wlaui an cle<Uric current is 
flowing along a wire or other conduclor its strength 
depends partly on the electromotive! force which 
is driving it, tind partly on the resistance of tlu! 
wire. It is found that the strength of the current 
(c) is equal to the (piotierit obtaine<l by dividing 
the electromotive force (E) l)y Mic resistance (u) 
K 

of the wire : c = -. This is known as Ohm’s Law. 

Ohnet, Georges, novelist and dramatist, was 
born in Paris on April 3rd, 1818. Ila was <!alled to 
the Bar, but soon turned from law to literature. 
As early :is 1870 he was writing for tlu! /V//.v ami 
io/mri, in 1875 pn»(lm!ed a .5-a.ct drama, 
called Jtrffhui Sarjn, followid in 1877 by a 4 -act 
comedy entitled Marthe. In 1881 he published 
tSerge Pamno, Xho tirst of a series of nov(*ls com- 
prehended umler the tide of liata/illnt do Id- 
Tie. 'J'he next year ajjpeared Ac Maitre do Porgos, 
succeeded by La (.hmtosso Sarah (1882), Lino hlmi- 
ron (1881), La (r ra ndo Marniorc Lon Dtumon 

dc la Croix-Marto (1886), (1888), Le DooOmr 

Rameau (1889), Dornivr Avwur (1889), V Amo do 
Rierro (1890), Dolfo dr //ainr (W.)]). Lo Drait do 
VKnfant (1891), VlnvUlo Uiohonno (1896), Aujond 
du Govffro (1899), Qonn do la. Noeo (1900), and 
many otliers, several of whioli he dramatised with 
signal success. 

Oil-BeetleSs a group of small wingless black 
beetle.s belonging to the genu.s Meloe, the memlxjrs 
of wdiich live on grass, etc. The larvsu attach 
them.selves to bees, which unconsciously carry 
them into the hive, where they feed on the pollen 
stored up as food for the larva; of the bees. 

Oil-Cakes consist of the residue of oil seeds 
from which a large amount of the oil has been 
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extracted. The following is the usual proportion 
of the ingredients : — 



ill* 

2 w 

« 

PS 

It- 

Us 


Water .... 

12 

11 


12 

Flesli-forniirig princhiles - 

28 

80 

38 ! 

82 

Oil . . . - . 

10 

11 

18 

6 

Ouin, mncilage, etc. 

84 

SO 

20 

80 

W(XKly libre 

10 

10 

0 

9 

Mineral mutter (ukIi) 

<1 

8 

11 

11 


lOU 

1 100 

100 

100 


LinHeed'Ciike is esj^ecially used in coniplcting the 
fattening of oxen. The colour should he reddish- 
brown, Uie appearance uniform, and the taste and 
smell pleasant ; a disiigreeable smell and a greyish 
tint betniy fwlulteration. Kjipe-cak(^ is not so well 
Uavoured as linseed-cake. Sojik* feeders consider it 
fiH nutritive, whil(^ others believe it to be very in- 
f(!rior. When free from musbird and of good 
(juality, it is more econ(unicjd lhari linseed-cake. 
It is said that tlie fat of eake-fattened cattle is 
readily Uavoured by the predominant oil. Oil-cakes 
are also used as manures. 

Oil-ZSxigi]ie8| the term usually applied to those 
engines in wliich the oil fulfils certain functions; it 
may be used as fuel, or b(^ the working agent itself, 
lieiiig converted into gas in the cylinder, «as water 
is into steam in the steam-engine. An oil both 
(easily obtained and cheap is Tiect\ssary for success, 
lienee the I*riestman Oil-Engine by using petroleum 
nuirked a distinct epoch in the history cd' heat- 
engines. Oil-engines are usually small and com- 
pact ; they require very little luiiid-labour, and can 
be starteil or stopped instant aneou.vly. 

Oill. A largt* number of bodies varying greatly 
in their nature, mode of occurrence, and chemical 
characters, is included under this term. They are 
more commonly understood to be more or less 
visccuis, liquid substances, inflammable and in- 
scduble in water. They are composed chietly of 
carbon and hydrogen, with oxygen frequently and 
sometimes sulphur, etc. Formerly, Imwever, many 
other licpiiils of an oily consistency were known as 
oils which are not now so regarded, e.g. oil of 
vitriol. The name is usually restricte<l to sub- 
stances which are li(]uid at tmlinary temperatures, 
and so distinguished from the fats, which are, how- 
ever, not chemically distinct. Oils may be divided 
broadly into three classes : the mineral oils, the 
ti.Ned oils, and the essential or volatile oils. The 
first of these form a class of very inflammable 
liquids, which are chiefly obtained from borings or 
wells ill the earth, largely at Pennsylvania, Canada, 
and Caucasia. They consist almost entirely of 
hydror-Jirbous, and are very generally employed ns 
illiiminants, for fuel, and in a number of industrial 
purposes, r.//. naphtha, petroleum-fuel. The fixed oils 
are all more or less closely chemically related to 


one another, being compoondB of different organic 
acids with glycerine. They exist largely in animal 
and vegetable organisms, and are obtained from 
natural sources. From vegetation the oils are 
usually extracted by incisions, by pressure of 
containing organs with, if neces.c;ary, the aid of 
heat, or by dissolving out the oil by means of a 
suitable solvent. The chief acids present in these 
compounds and the fats are palmitic, stearic, and 
oleic, the two former being in greater quantities in 
the solid fats than in the liquid oils. Some oils 
dry and harden if exposed to the air. Sucii drying 
oils are largely used as media for paints, etc. Other 
oils do not dry, but remain greasy under the same 
conditions, and are hence useless for mixing with 
pigments. Linseed oil, hemp oil, nut oil, poppy oil, 
are examples of drying oils ; while olive oil, almond 
oil, colza oil, rape oil, castor oil, etc., are non-drying. 
A number are used medicinally, as croton, castor, 
cod-liver, almond oils, etc. Very many are used as 
articles of diet, while others find employment as 
illuminants and fuels. They are also extensively 
used for the manufacture of soaps and candles, as 
lubricants, varnishes, in painting and perfumery, 
and for many other purposes. The essential oils do 
not exhibit the thick oily feel of the previous class. 
They are usually colourless or slightly yellow liquids, 
insoluble in water, and very inflammable. They 
are obtained chiefly from plants by pressure, macer- 
ation, extraction, or by distil lat ion. They Jire usually 
of the nature of ethereal salts of organic acid, and 
find application in perfumery, many of them posses- 
sing most agreeable odours. Almost all are used in 
medicine, and many are employed as flavouring 
materials, as, c.//,, oils of cloves, nutmeg, ctirraway, 
etc. 

OintinentB tare mixtures of various drugs with 
fatty materitil, such as lanolirie, suet, w’ax, lard, 
benzoated lard, oil, or vaseline, and intended for 
outward application. Ointments can be made up 
from many substances, but the mo.st familiar are 
zinc ointment, boracic ointment, and the red and 
white precipitate ointments. 

Oise, a river of northern France. It rises by 
two streams, one of which has its source near Kocroi 
in the Ardennes, the other near Chimay, in Belgium. 
Flowing sou til- westwards, past Guise, Chauny, 
Compiegne, and Tontoise, it joins the Seine on the 
right near Conflans, after a course of about J80 
miles. The river Aisne, on the left, is its principal 
tributary. 

Oise, a northern department of France, 
bounded on the N. by Somme, on the E. by Aisne, 
on the S. by Seine-ct-Marne and Seine-et-Oise, and 
on the W. by Eure and Seine-Inferieure. It has an 
area of 2,272 square miles. The principal rivers are 
the Oise, Aisne, Therain, Ourcq, and Epte. The sur- 
face is hilly in parts, and there are many fine for- 
ests, especially those of Compiegne, Ermenonville, 
Chantilly, and Hallate. The chief crops are wheat, 
oats, beetroot, potatoes, rye, and mangold. Su^r 
is the leading manufacture, find other industries 
include iron and steel (Montataire and Creil), lace 
(Chantilly), tapestry and carpets (Beauvais), 
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besides woollens, blankets, hosiery, pottery, porce- 
lain, and glass. Beauvais (20,300) is the capital. 
Pop. (1901), 405,642. 

Ojibwayi. [Chippeways .] 

Oka, a river of central Russia, rising in the 
government, or province, of Orel, flows north- 
wards through the governments of Tula and 
Kaluga, then bends eastwards through that of 
Moscow, dips to the south-east in Riazan, turns 
to the north-east through Vladimir and Nijni- 
Novgorod, where it joins the Volga, after a course 
of nearly 1,000 miles. The chief tributaries are the 
Moskva and Kliasma, on the left, and the Tsna, on 
the right. 

Oka, a river of Siberia, rising on the Chinese 
frontier and flowing north, through the government 
of Irkutsk, till it unites with the Angara at 
Bratskoi. It is about 600 miles in len^h, and 
receives the waters of the Ija from the west. 

Okandas, a large nation about the middle 
course of tlie Ogoway river, West Equatorial 
Africa. They are a tall tine race of negroid type, 
but cannibals, as indicated by the custom of filing 
the teeth to a point. They are everywhere known 
by the habit of going about with a “ walking stick 
f) to G feet long, which is never laid aside. The 
dead are neither buried nor burned, but thrown 
into the river weighted with a barge stone to pre- 
vent the body from rising, in which case the head 
wouhl be taken and converted into a fetish by the 
neighbouring Adumaand Osyeba tribes. 

Okapi {Oc(tp}a johmfoni)y a remarkable ruminant 
of the Giraffe family, described by Prof. Ra.y 
Lankester from a. .skin and skull obtained by Sir 
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Harry Johnston in the emliki Forest, in Equa- 
torial Africa, between Lakes Ali)ert and Albert 
Edward. It is about the size of a cow, with a long 
tieck, dun-coloured, and with zebra-like markings 


on the flanks and limbs. A specimen was captured 
in 1906 by Captain Boyd Alexander whilst engiiged 
in an expedition in the Congo Free State. 

Oken, or OcKENFUss, Lorknz, naturalist, was 
born at Bohlsbach, Baden, on August 1st, 1779, and 
educated at Wurzburg and Gottingen. At the 
latter place he published his Grundris» der Natur- 
philosophw (1802), in which he contended that the 
Classes of the Animal Kingdom (of which h(* 
recognised only five) are really a representation of 
the different organs of sense, and that animals 
should therefore be grouped according as tlu\se 
organs first made their appearance. The Birds, for 
instance, he called the Otozoa, because in them the 
external ear is first found. In 1807 Oken became 
Professor of Medicine at Jena. His Lehrlnich der 
jSatuTphilosophie appeared in 1809-11. In 1816 he 
began to issue his a publication which came 
out periodically and in connection with which 
he suffered a good deal of persecution. When he 
was required to suppress the Aw or resign his chair, 
he pluckily preferred to leave Jena and continued 
to publish his magazine till 1848. In 1S28 he wont 
to the newly-founded University at Munich, quitting 
it four years later and accepting, in 1833. the cliair 
of Natural History at Zurich, where he died on 
Augu.st 11th, 1851. 

Oklahoma (“ Beautiful Land ”), a. Territ ory of 
the United States, bounded on the N. l)y Kansas 
and Colorado, on tlie E. by Indian Territory, on the 
S. by Indian Territory and Texas, and on the W. by 
Texas and New Me.xioo. It occupies an arcji of 
39,030 square miles. The surface has a considerablt! 
elevation, averaging from 900 to 2,500 feet, and 
reaching in the far north-west a height of 5,000 feet. 
In the south rise the Wichita Mountains. Tins 
chief rivers arc the Arkansas, Cimarron. Canadian 
and Red River. 'J’he minerals include salt, gypsum, 
and coal, l)esides gold, silver, copper and petroleum. 
The leading orojis are wheat and maize; fruit, of 
which the peach is ])roniinent, is grown, and stock- 
raising is an industry of increasing importance. 
Originally Oklahoma fomiorl the w'esterii i)art of 
Indian Territory ct^ded in 1866 to the United Ktates 
by the Indians, who stipulafed that the land was 
to be settle*! by Indiuns and not by whites. The red 
man, however, did not oocujjy the wliole area, and 
by and by white *• boomers ” began to covet the 
virgin portion. At la.st (1889), in con.sideration of 
a money payment, the Creeks aufl Seminoles agreed 
to the white man settling their unassigned lands. 
An ugly rush at once wjls made, no fewer than 
50,000 jMjrsons ptiopling a new rlistrict in one day. 
The Territory was organi.sed in 1890. Next year the 
hand of the Sacs, Foxes, lowas and Pottawomies 
was acquired for .settlement, and two years later the 
Cherokees came to terms with Government and 
their district of 6,0f)0.0oo acres was placed at tluj 
disposal of the white men, whf> entered into posses- 
sion without delay. 

OkotaSf widespread people of the Ogoway 
basin. West Equatorial Africa, who originally 
occupied the right bank of thiat river. About 
1870 they were attacked and dispersed in all 
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directions by the fierce Ossyebas (Fans), and are 
now found in small groups scattered over a vast 
area, though still most numerous in the islands of 
1 he Ogoway about the NM0I6 rapids. The neigh- 
bouring Yalibongos (Alimbongos) and the Bakotas, 
who dwell higlier up near the S6h(* confluence, 
appear to be all members of the Okota family, some 
of whom have Jilso been met with in the forest 
districts watered by the lvind(» river. 

Oku, Bauon, general, was horn at Kokura, 
dajMiu, in 1K4-1. In the feudal Tvfiime he belonged 
to the Samurai and, during the ISatsuma rebellion 
of 1K77, was a major in the Imperial array, being 
besieged for four months in the castle of Kuma- 
moto. He was entiobled for distinguished service in 
tlie war against (’hi no, (IHflo), in which he com- 
manded th(! Fifth Division. In the Uusso-Japanese 
War of ltKH-r» he was in command of the 2nd 
Army Clorps, was victorious at Kin-e,hau and engagcnl 
in the battle of Liao-yang an<l tlie subsequent 
operations round Mukden. 

Olaf, the name r>f several kings of Norway. 
The great (rstof them all was Olaf 11. (Iiarold.s.son), 
known as St. Olaf, who wrested the Norwegian 
throne from JCric, Earl of Norway, and Earl Svend 
in lOlo, Jind began to propagate (Christianity. His 
.subjee.tH rebelled ami called in daniitethe Great 
from Denmark, and Olaf, being exfndled, fle<l to his 
brother-in-law .laroslav of Kussia, who lent him men 
to recover his throne. His enterprise, however, 
tailed, and he was killed in UKlO at the battle of 
St.ikelstead. He became ‘ the ])atron saint of 
Norway, an<l so lately as 1847 a knightly order was 
establislu‘d in his honour. 

Olbersi Hkinuich Wilhelm Matthias, as- 
triimuxier, was horn at Arbergen, near Bremen, 
Germtuiy, (m Ocuibcr 11th, 1758. He studied 
moilicine tit Gottingen, wh(?re he also attended 
Kaest.n<T*.s mat.hematical course. While watching 
beside the bed of a sick fellow-student in 1779, he 
devised a method of calculating cumetary orbits, 
winch is still largely used. In 1781 he began ]>rac- 
tising as a physician in Bremen, retiring after 
forty years on January 1st, Four hours’ sleep 

hoing sufficient for him, he was able to devote the 
greater part of the night to astronomical observa- 
t ion. He mmle a si)ccial study of comets, that of 
1815 being named Gibers’ Ooiiict in his iionour. 
Gibers was deputed to attend the baptism of the 
King of Home in 1811, in which year he won the 
prize offered by Napoleon for the best memoir on 
the (Croup. He died at Bremen on March 2nd, 
1810. 

Old-age Feneionef annuities furnished by the 
State for tlie bemdit of indigent non-criminal 
persons of the age of 65. The provision of such 
relief has been advocated perioxlically since the 
publication (1772) of Francis Maseres' Pn^rnil for 
J&gtahlUhing Life Annitities in ParhheSy and his 
ComidertUiom (1773) of the Bill to give effect to 
his scheme, a measure which passed the Commons 
but was thrown out by the House of Lords. The 
subject, however, has never reached the stage of 


practical politics, since the wit of no reformer has 
succeeded in devising a comprehensive scheme 
that did no violence to public opinion. Canon 
Blackley's plan of compulsory insurance was 
rejected by a Select Committee (1885-7), and the 
unofficial parliamentary body, of which Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain was chairman, put forward (1892) 
several sugge.stions, inter aiia^ to double every half- 
crown of pension derived by members from friendly 
societies. State intervention of some kind was 
looked ujKm as inevitable. Charles Booth, on the 
other hand, proposed a general endowment of 
5s. a week for every ]>cr.son aged 65. This was 
estimated to cost £24,0(K),0(MJ a year for the United 
Kingdom. Among those who objected to it was 
Mr. Chamberlain him.self. who (1899) described it 
as a gigantic sy.stem of outdoor relief,” under which 
the thriftless, the drunkard and the ne’er-do-weel 
would profit as much as the thrifty and industrious. 
The enormous cost of any well-considered scheme 
ha.s proved the crux of the problem, which is as 
far as ever from a practical solution. 

Old Baileyi the court or sessions-house in 
which arc held the monthly sittings of the Central 
Criminal Court, establishcfl in 1831, for the trial of 
offences committed in the City of London, the 
county of Mi(l(lles(*x, and parts of other counties 
within a certain distance of the Metropolis. The 
name is properly that of the street itself, which 
runs from budgate Hill to Smithfield. Tlie judges 
of the Central Criminal (’ourt are the Lord Mayor, 
the Sheriffs, tlie Lord Chancellor, the Judges, the 
Aldermen, Recorder, Common Serjtjant of London, 
Judge of tlie Sheriffs’ Court, or City Commissioner, 
and any others whom the Crown may name a.s 
assessors. Those who actually preside, however, 
are tlie ltecord(?r and (Uimmori Serjeant, a jislge of 
tlie law attending only when unusiud legal quc.s- 
tions are raise<l or the prisoner’s life is involved. 
Complaints having arisen of tlie inadequate accom- 
modation tlie building afforded, Newgate Prison 
(which adjoined it) was demolished in 1903-5, and 
on its site an imposing court-house was erected and 
o|)ened in 1907. 

Oldbnrv, a town of Worcestershire, England, 
5J miles W!n.W. of Birmingham. Situated in a dis- 
trict rich in iron, coal, and limestone, the leading 
industries are concerned with iron and steel, there 
being several foundries. The manufactures include 
toots, chemic*als, aluminium, and railway carriages, 
and there are, besides, printing, milling, malting, 
and brick-and-tilc making. ’J'he public buildings, 
in the Renaissance style, contfiin a free library and 
reading-room, in addition to the District Council 
ofliccs and a large ludl. There is an endowed 
school dating from 1851. Pop. (1901), 25,191. 

Oldeastlei Sin John, Lord Cobham, Lollard 
leader, was born about 1378. Of his earlier career 
little is known, but in the beginning of the 15th 
century he served under the’ Crown on the Welsh 
marches and in various parts of Wales. He was 
entrusted with the command of the army that com- 
pelled the Duke of Orleans to raise the siege of 
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Paris in 1411. He had before this adopted the 
tenets of the Lollards, and soon became their recog- 
nised leader. Henry 1V\ protected him, but Henry 
V. took action against him. He was imprisoned in 
the Tower (1413), every effort being used to make 
him recant. Having escaped, he concealed himself 
in Wales, and his supporters rose in arms. In 1417 
he was captured, brought to London, and burned 
alive in St. Giles’s Fields. He wrote Twelve 
Concluswns addressed Ut the Parliament of 
Erujland, and edited Wyclif’s works. As a 
heretic his memory was held in bitter hatred, 
and even Shakespeare made a butt of him under the 
guise of Falstaff. In the first draft of llmry IV. 
the gross fat knight bore the name of “ Sir John 
Oldcastle,” which was altered later to “ Sir John 
Falstiiff” in deference to the growing ProtesUintism 
of the age. 

Old Catholics, a religious body which arose 
in consequence of the dogma of Papal Infallibility 
promulgated by the Vatican Council of 1870. In 
Germany, the chief seat of disaffection, the move- 
ment washed by Dr. Ddllinger, Professor of Theo- 
logy at jjiunich, .and Professor Friedrich, who were 
cxcomniunicjited by the Archbishoj) of Munich in 
April, 1871, owing to their refusal to submit. Those 
wlio^tared the views of Diillinger and Friedrich 
callecPtihemselves Old Catholics, tosignify that they 
hold Ifife C.ntholic faith free from the later 

, doctrines im^^d by Pajm! authority. The first 
Congress w.as neld at Miinicdi in September, 1871, 
■‘wllfii arip^jinients were made for organising con- 
gregation ^^Sln episcofiate was obtained from the 
‘Wfni^t Cmirch of Holland, Dr. Jo.seph Hubert 
aijlKens, the first Old Catholic bisho]), receiving 
*»iSB|jprs from the Pishop of Deventer in Augu.st, 
1 8737”' The^i^rations in the service-hook.s, wliicli 
tli^mfenslation of the Mass into the ver- 
nacular and 3^ > omission of the Inv<»calioii <‘f 
iSaints, ca apg rrm.anv relapses to tlie Church of 
Kol^ Tl'^leunion Conferences held at Bonn in 
187^i||fd 1875 were attended by divines from 
G«|||umy, Switzerland, France, Arnerica, Englaml. 

countries, but tlie formulm of agreement 
dr^n up were rejected by the Eastern Church .and 
thS^hurch of England. In Switzerland Bishop 
'KWog wa^onseentted by Keinkens in 187(>. In 
isar a bralnch of the communion was established 
in Home under Count Campello, a former Canon of 
St. Peter’s, who retired in HK)2 in consequence of 
age aSK bodily weakness. The chief source of dis- 
union among^iG Old Catholics has been the ques- 
tion of the ccnbacy of the clergy. Old Catholicism 
has^aken root in every Konuui Catholic country 
except Belgium. The movement appears to have 
lost some of its initial impetus, and the numbers of 
adherents do not grow. In Germany and Switzer- 
land, whertfj^^ strongest, it musters about (10,000 
followers iiWach country. In Austria they do not 
exceed 20,000, and in Holland, where Old Catholi- 
cism was fouK^ed two centuries before VatiCcanism, 
it counts some 8,000 adherents. 

Oldenbnrgf a grand - duchy of Northern 
Germany, the main portion of which borders on the 


North Sea. It comprises the duchy of Oldenburir 
317,842) ; the principality of Liibecli. 
( 37 , 334 ), enclosed by Holstein ; .'ind the principality 
of Birkenfeld (43,320), enclosed by Rhenish J'russia^ 
and has a total population of 308,400 and an area 
of 2,470 square miles. 'J'hc alluvial coast district^ 
protected from the sea by dykes, is fertile but. 
swampy, producing good crops of cereals jind rape, 
whilst inland are vast tracts of heather. 'Fhe chief 
rivers are the Weser, the loft bank of which Ixilongs 
to Oldenburg, from llremen to the .se,'i, the Huiitc, 
fi lefthand affluent of the Weser, and the IL'uise, a 
rightliand tributary of the Ems. Sheep, hor.‘<es, 
swine, poultry, .and cattle .are rtuanal in abundance, 
but manufactures are insignificant. Oldknhurg, 
the capital, stands on tlie River Hu 11 to, about 25- 
miles N.W. of Bremen. The town hall .and ducal 
palace are in the Renai8s.ance style. There .are few 
industries, but a large trade is carried on in grain 
and horses. Pop. (1000), 26, (>35. 

Oldbaniya town of Lanc<ashirc, England, on tlio 
Medlock, t>^ miles N.E. of Manchester. The princi- 
pal public "buildings are the Town Hall, with .a 
Classic fa(,‘ade ; the Free Library, Art Gallery, and 
Museum, in the Gothic style ; tlic Public Baths, in 
the iLalian ; the Tcmper.ance Hall, built by the 
followers of Robert Owen as .a Hall of Science ; ilic 
Lyceum, with Ob.servatory .anti School of Science 
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and Art; St. Mary’s Church, in (he IVirpendicul.ar, 
which, in 1827, replaced an older edifice; and the 
Wesleyan Chapel in Manchester Street, the founda- 
tion stone of which was laid by John Wesley in 
1700. The Bluecoat School, founded by Thomas 
Henshaw with .an endowment of over £100,000, was 
opened in 1834. Interesting natunil objects are 
the fossil forest di.scoveretl in 1880 in a brickfiehl 
and the enormous boulder, of 21 ton.s* weight, in 
Alexandra Park. Oldham is a leading centre of 
cotton-spinning, an industry employing many 
thousands of hands. Other great industries are 
iron-founding and the making of all kinds of 
machinery and gas meters. Coal-mining is also 
conducted on a large scale. “ Owdham Wakes,’* 
the annual holiday of the operatives, are subscribed 
for by the workers every week. The members 
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draw out each hia or her share before the vacation 
and then set off on their travels, some no farther 
tlian Blackpool and the Isle of Man, others as far 
.south as Paris, and as far north as Inverness. 
Jiugh OJdiiam, Bishop of Exeter, and founder of 
Manchester Grammar School (1515), was a native. 
William Cobbett and Winston Churchill have been 
among the Parliamentary representatives of the 
borough. (Pop. 1901), 137,238. 

OldhJlTeil BedSf the name given by William 
Whitaker in 18t»() to a series of pebble-beds and 
sands, from 20 to 30 feet thick, iietween the Wool- 
wich bods and the London Clay. The name is 
taken from Ohlhaven Gap, (in the north coast of 
Kent. The iwbble-btjds are of rolled flints ; the 
sands exhibit current-bedding ; and the fossils in- 
clude some sub-tropical plants and numerous gas- 
teropod.s, partly estuarine and partly marine, some 
belonging to species of the Woolwich beds and 
others to those the London Clay. On the whole, 
there seems little reason for distingiiishing the Old- 
haven beds from the other local shingle-beds at 
various levels in the Woolwich series. 

Old Lady (Mormo viavra, Linn.), a moth, one 
of the commonest, of the larger British Noctuae. 
'J’ho colour is dark brown and tlui margins of the 
wings arc scoUoiK3d. 

“ Old Mortality,** the prototype of tlie char- 
acter in Sir Walter Scott’s novel of this name, 
whose career .sugg(3stt?d part of tlio theme of the 
story, W!v.s Ih^hert Paterson, a stone-mason, who 
was l)orn at Hawic.k, in Roxbnrghsliire, on Aj)ril 
*2ot.h, 1716. Becoming a Cam(*ronian he left his 
wife and family in 175Hand devot.e<i himself for 
upwards of forty years to repairing the inscriptions 
on tiie tomb.stoiies of “martyred saints” and 
<lovenanters in the graveyards tliroughout the 
Scottish Lowlands. was tlius occupied «at 

Dunnottar, in Kineai\lincshire, about 1800, when 
Scott met him. He died at Banketid, Dumfries- 
shire, on February 14tli, 1801, and was buried at 
i’aerlaverock, wljcre, in IKOO, A. and C. Black, the 
publishers, erected a monument to his memory. 

Old Red Sandetoney a groat series of red 
and grey sandstones, conglomerates and shales, 
with a maximum tliickm?^s of 10,000 feet, tlie base 
of whieb often |)a.sses conformably downwards into 
the Silurian serie.s, wliil.^t its upper part pas.ses 
similarly into the (■arboiiilerous. It is termed 
*• Old ” l)ecause, lying below the Coal Measures, it 
is thus distinguished from the New Uwl Sandstone 
above them. The conglomerates sometimes con- 
tain large angular, possibly ice- borne blocks, and 
hard micacM-ous, calcareous, and bituminous flag- 
stones av«3 found in the stu’ies. There seems to be 
genendly an uncomfonnity dividing the Lower from 
the Upper Ohi Ued .Sandstone. Like most sand- 
stones, this .system contains few fossils, save in a 
few loc4ilities. Land jdants, chiefly ferns and club- 
mosses, myriapotls and paheodictyopterous insects 
occur ; but the* most characteristic forms are the 
crustaceans and fishes. The former are Eury- 
pterida, including the gigantic king-crab Pterygotus, 
sometimes (> feet long ; the latter, ganoids, some- 


time.s reach a large size and are so numerous and 
varied that the period has been termed the “ Age 
of Fishes.” These fishes have their nearest living 
representatives among fresh-water forms, and this, 
with other facts, suggests that the Old Ked Sand- 
stone marks the beginning of a great continental 
period, and was deposited in a series of large 
fresh-w'ater lakes. In the British Isles, Sir Archi- 
bald Geikie has traced five of these lakes in the 
British Isles — (1) the Welsh Lake, mainly in Here- 
fordshire ; (2) Lake Cheviot ; (3) Lake Caledonia, 
extending from the north of Ireland through the 
central valley of Scotland ; (4) Lake Lorn, in 
Argyllshire, and (5) Lake Orcadie, extending from 
Elgin, through Caithness and the Orkneys, to the 
Shetlands. This phase of sedimentation is hardly 
represented on the Continent ; but in the New 
World the Gaspe Sandstones of New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia are similar. Contemporaneous 
volcanic rocks, felsite.s, tuffs and diabases, having a 
total thickness of G,(.KX) feet, form in Scotland the 
Pentland, Ochil, ainl Sidlaw Hills. .The Lower Red 
Sandstone, including tlie Arbroath flags and valu- 
able Caithness flags, and probably represented by 
the Glerigaritf grits in soutli-west Ireland, yield 
Lepidodendron, Calarnites, Sigillaria, Pterygotus, 
and such fishes as Ptenaspis, Cephalaspis an(l 
Astcrolepis. The Uj>per01d Ked Sarulstone includes 
the Dura Den beds in Fifeshire, crowded with 
Holoptychius and other fislies, and the Kiltorcan 
beds in Kilkenny, in which the fern Palieopteris 
and the fresh- water mussel Anodon wtu-e found. 
The Old Ked Sandstone forms the fertile lands of 
the Carse of Gowrir and of tlu? orchards and hop- 
fields of Herefordshin}. Hugh Miller’s Oid lied 
tkiidstmic^ making due allowance for additions to 
our knowledge of the series that have been made 
since it first appeared (1841), is still the chissic on 
the subject. [Devonian.] 

Oleander Oleand(^\^^^ small shrub 

of a gallant slunve,” as Gerard terms it, is a 
menilH'r of the ])eri- 
winkle family [Ajm- 
cifiiacett), native to 
the Mediterranean 
region, but long cul- 
tivated in Eiiglisli 
greenhouses for its 
pret t y rose-coloured 
or white flowers. It 
has a very poisonous 
milky juice, and even 
the flowers, leaves, 
and dead woo<l are 
poisonous. Its ex- 
halations also are 
injurious, and it is 
unsafe to sleep under 
it. There is a ring 
of fringed scales in 
the throat of the 
corolla-tube ; the five anthers arc hairy, and each 
of the numerous seeds is also crowned with a tuft 
of hairs. The leaves are leathery, opposite, lanceo- 
late, and olive-tinted, whence it derives its name. 
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Olefines are a series of hydrocarbons repre- 
sented by the general formula CnHs>„. They 
possess the power of directly uniting witli chlorine, 
bromine, etc., with hydrochloric and allied acids 
to form compounds, such as C2H4CI2, C3H7CI, etc. 
Tiiey are hence called unsaturated compounds, 
liy the action of nascent hydrogen they may be 
converted into s«aturatod compounds which cannot 
unite directly in this manner with chlorine — the 
paraffins. Many of them are produced by the 
destructive distillation of carbonaceous substances, 
and hence occur largely in ordinary coal gas, tars, 
etc. The first member of the series possesses the 
formula Call4, and is known as ethylene, which is a 
gas at very low temperatures. The higher nicm- 
bers arc solid, while the intermediate compounds 
remain in tlie liquid state under ordinary con- 
ditions. 

Oleic Acid is an acid of tlio composition 
which occurs very largely in most lals and 
oils, e.g., butter, lard, olive oil, etc., especially in the 
non-drying oils. In tliese sources it exists in 
combination with glycerine, from which it may be 
separated by treatment with superheated steam, or 
with (1) an alkali followed by (2) an acid. It is an 
oily liquid, colourless if pure, which decomposes on 
distillation, but may be distilled by high-pressure 
steam. It has a si)ccific. gravity of about *9, and 
may be obtained crystalline at low temperatures. 
An impure acid is largely used as a lubricant under 
the name of olein or wood oil. Many of its sails, 
t’.y., those of lead, mercury, zinc, and mori)hinc, are 
used ill pharmacy, principally forthci#reparatioii of 
ointments. 8odium and potassium olcjites are the 
chief constituents of hfird and soft soap respec- 
tively. Otlier allied acids of the same general 
characters are also known under the general name 
of oleic acids. 

Olein. Oleins are the compounds of oleic acid 
with glycerine, being termed tri-, di-, or mon-olein, 
according to the number of HO-grouj)s of the gly- 
cerine replaced by the acid gnmp. U’hc name is 
also given to- a crude oleic acid used as a lubricant. 

Ol^roUf an island off the west coast of France, 
crossed by tlie parallel of 4G" N. It lies opposite 
the month of the Charente, belongs to the depirt- 
incnt of Charentc-InfCrieure, and is separated 
from the mainland by the Strait of Maumusson. It 
is 20 miles long by 5 miles wide, and has an area 
of 59 square miles. The soil is very fertile, and 
supports a population of 17,0:13, mostly Protestant. 
Ship-building is carried on, and there are large salt 
works, besides the salting of fish. 'J'hc principal 
places on the island are the port of Cluiteau on the 
east coast, and the towns of St. Georges and St. 
Pierre towards the centre. A famous code of 
maritime law had its name and origin here, being 
drawn up at the direction of Eleanor of Aquitaine 
before she married Henry II. of England p]52). 
Intended for the guidance of those navigating 
Atlantic waters, the Judgments of 016ron were 
based on the customs and decisions governing the 
oil and wine trade in Western Europe. 
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Olga, Saint, wife of Duke Ivor of Kieff, who 
died in 946. During her son's minorily, until 955, 
she governed in his stead, and then journeyed to 
Constantinople, where she became a Christian. 
She was baptised in the name of Helena, and on 
her return to Russia lalKuired zealous! v for the 
spread of her new faith. St. Olgti <lied in 968 
and, being highly venerated, was canonised 
the Russian Orthodox Church, her fe.stival being 
observed on July 21st. 

Olibanum. [ Fk an kinckn su. ] 

Oligarchy ( Gretik, “ rule of a few "), as em- 
ployed by Plato and Aristotle, denotes the rule of a 
small exclusive chi.ss, who make ii.se of tlieir ])()wer 
onl}" to promote their own interests. Oligarchy is 
thus opposed neither to aristocracy, “rule of tlie 
best,’* nor to democracy, “rule of the people,” but 
is a corruption of either form of governmont, aris- 
ing when both the best and the many ceasi^ to take 
an intelligent and vigilant interest in ixdiiics and 
public affairs. Most of the raediseval Italian towns 
afforded at some period of tlieir history typical 
examples of oligarchies. 

Oligocene System, a series of Tertiary rocks 
clas.sed by Sir Cliarlcs Lyell as Upper Eoeeiie, but 
separated by Ihofessoi* IJeyrich, and named from 
their containing a few sjiccies of Mollusca wliich 
arc still living. In Great Britain it is ])crhaps 
solely represented by beds, formerly known as the 
Upjier Fhiviomarine scries, in the north of the Isle 
of Wight and in tl)(^ New Forest, They are thin- 
bcjdded marine, brackisli. and fresh-water sands; 
clays, marls, and linurstones, and sididividcd as 
follows : — 

IIkmi’stkad Hkd.s.- M.'irls, nhout. Hie fi*ct lliick, with A 
luaritic clay l»jt laostly Ires li-\v.‘ih*r ami • sfiianiii*, 

coutaiiiiii;.^ Viviparus Melania, (.'yriMi.-i, Unio, 

cypi'iils, and 

IIkmuhidgk Hkos.— E stnariiif marl feet) almva, with 
Ostrifa veclensiK, an«I Ire.sli-watcr liincslone (L'O llTt), 
with Liinniea li)ni,dKe.'ilji, liclow. 

(XsacuNK, St. Hki.kns, and UaocKiAiii asT liiajs.— AlMJiit 
70 feet lljiek, Jre.sli-water, witli Ihr Nettleslune (Iril, a 
huildink'-stcne. 

IIeado.n IJKDs.—Clays and limestones, ISO feet thick, 
fre.sh water ahove and hdow', marine in the middle. 

In Switzerland, 6,000 feet of lacustrine sandstones, 
marls, ami conglomerates, known as nagrlJhili.oT 
and now elevated into the Rigi and Ro.ss- 
berg, were deposited during this period, as were 
also the lignites of th(^ Lower Rhine and the amhor- 
containing glauconitic sands of Kiinigsberg. The 
eruptions of Antrim, Mull, Skye, the Faroes and 
Greenland were probably continued from the 
previous Eocene period, those in Auvergne and the 
Eifel being somewhat later, and this and the 
succeeding Miocene epoch were probably the period 
when tlte Alps and J'yrenees were uplifted, and the 
great c.a.st and west folds of Cretaceous and Eocene 
rocks were jiroduced that formed tlie Vienna, Paris, 
Artoi.s, Hampshire, ami London basins, the monocli- 
nal fold of Dorset and Wight, and the anticlinal of 
the Weald. Palaeotherium and other tapiroid forms 
occur in rocks of this period, especially in the 
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gypsum beds of Montrafirtre in Die nortliern area 
of Pf'iris, giving place higbcr in the series to 
Rhinoceros. Carnivora also occur, but still exhibit 
marsupial characters. 

Olig0C]i8Bta» an order of worms, including all 
those wliich have either few or none of the hair-like 
lateral appendages known as .setie. The common 
earthworm {Lunihricvg terrvslrix) is the most 
familiar member. 'J'his order is the second in size 
of the class ChaRtopoda or eetac-bearing worms; 
the other orders are the rolychaeta, and two less 
imfiortant. but interesting onlers— the (Jha^topfida 
ectoparasitica, and the Archi-Clw.tojioda. The 

i mints whicli .separate the Oligochaefa from the 
‘olyclunla are as follows : — As regards their 
structure, tin? members of the former r)r<ler have 
neither feeler.s (alltenn^^^), nor lateral proce.^Jses 
forming legs (parapodia). nor certain tactile 
appendages alxjve and below tluf parajiodia, known 
as cirri, nor gills (branchijc) ; seta*, arc never 
numerous, and are sometimes absent, as in tlic 
genus Anaclueta ; the animals Jirc hermaidirodite, 
V.r., both male ami femalti organs of generation 
oee.ur in the same imli\ idu.'il. As regards their 
developintuit, tlu^ ova or eggs are laid in small 
inass(?s in (MK'.oons, jind they <1o not undergo the 
striking e.lianges in shajx* of a inetainorphisin. 
They difTer, moreover, in their ino<lc of life, as, 
though often a(juati(^, they are neveu* marine and 
arc; gemually tern'strial. The order includes many 
different families; hesides t he common earl hw<»rms 
(Lumhricidje), the best known members are the 
Jt(Ml-l{iver worms or 'l'ul)ific.id!e, the Naididie, in- 
cluding th(‘ small lacustrine Nais, the Discodrilida*, 
including Uranchiohdella, which is a parasite on 
the lolister, and maybe a leech (Ilirudinca), and 
the .K(tlosoniat ida*. 

Oligoclasei U plagiorlas(^ felspar, having a. 
sj>ee.i lie gras it y bet ween *j r, and a silica i»er- 
c(uilag(‘ of abiuit (liJ, and more so«la than linu'. 
According to 'r.sc,hermak’s llmory, it c.onsistsof from 
1\yo to six molecules t»f all)ite mixed with one 
ol anortliile. It is light -(loloured, .slightly trans- 
lucent and slightly fusil»lc. J1 accompanit's ortho- 
clasi- in many granites and tr;ic.hyte.s, and occurs 
also in jH)rphyrites and andesite.^. From its com- 
jHisiiiun it is .sometimes termed .scwla-rmie felspar. 

Oliphantf bAi’iiKNt’i;. author and mystic, wms 
born at Capetown, South Africa, in is29, and 
educat(Hl for the liar. lie published .1 tfourmuf 1o 
A)fafnifin,b( in bSoS, T/n: Jluxsidii Shora< of Ihv 
liUich Sut in 18511, and otlier works of trfivel. Itt 
1S55 he took part in the Trans-(\'inca.sian Ctani- 
])aign in e(»nneclion with the Crimean War, .acting 
as eorres]Hmdent for TIw Timv»^ whose editor 
(Delane) he aeeompjiniod next year in a tour 
through the I’nited States, where he joined the 
tilibiister \Valker. An account of lii.s Circassian 
and other adventures afU'rwards a})peared in his 
J*atriof» and /'7//7>7/Afff’r.*{(lStU)), lie became private 
secretary to Lord Elgin in t'hina in 18.57. and lield 
for a time the post of rharfft' d'aflairn at Peking. 
He was appointed first secretary of the Legation in 
Japan in ISCl, and nearly lost his life in the 


murderous assault on the embassy on July 5th. On 
his return to Europe he .sat in Parliament for the 
Stirling burghs from 1805 to 1808. In 1870 he 
publi.shcd a novel, Piccadilly, in which he satirised 
the hypocrisy and corruption of Society. Mean- 
while mysticism attracted him, and lie went off 
with his wife to join a religious community estab- 
lished in the United Stales under the auspices of a 
teacher named l:Iurri.s. He lo.st most of his fortune 
in this enterprise and, quitting the United States, 
visited Palestine, intere.sted in a scheme (that proved 
alMirtive) for colonising the Holy Land with Jews. 
Of thc.se experiences he gave .an account in The 
Land of (rilead (1880). After a short stay in 
England and the United Suites he returned to 
J’alestiiu*, and at llaif.a, on the Bay of Acre, wrote 
his Altiora Pefo (188:i). His strange beliefs .and 
hallucinations continued, and were recorded in 
Symjnwumata (1885) in conjunction with his wife, J 
wild died during a trip to Lake TiV)eria.s on 
January 2nd, 1887. Returning to England, he 
jmblished his last hook, Scientific Jlcliyion 
and afterwards marrii.*d a granddaughter of Robert 
Owen, whom he li^<l met in the United States. A 
few months later lie expired at Twickenham on 
December 2.‘h (l, 1888. 

Oliphanti Margarkt Oliphaxt WjjpON, 
novelist and writer of books, was born near 
Mu.s.sel burgh, Scotland, on April Ith, 1828, and soon 
manife.sted a strong bent tow/iids literary w’ork. 
From 1819, when she published Pamyes in the Life 
of Mr». Marya ret Maitland, almost to the clo.se of 
her life she exhibited extraordinary fertility and 
ni-MUirce. Of the many novels that came from her 
jn'olitie pen may lie named Merhland (1851), Salem 
Chapel (1809), The Hector and the Portor's Family 
(18(;;»), The Ferja'fnal (-urate (IStM), Mias MarJorU 
hamka (lst;())--4he last buir together forming the 
ChronieteH of (hrllny/ord — Aynea (lSt>ll). Madonna 
Mary (18(J7), (hnhra (1872), Innoeenf Phtehe 

Junior (IS7(1)* (arita (is77). Heater (lS8:i). The 
Wizard'a Son (1888), and The Ladies Lindoren 
(IHSJ). Fiction by no means mono])oli.sed her pen, 
for .she Avas also the author of .a Life of ICthrard 
Jrriny (1802), The Life of St. Francis of As.Cisi 
(1871), The Makers of Florence A). The Maker,^ 
tf Venice (1887), The MakerH of Modern Home {{><^ 0 ), 
besides luographies of Count Monialembert (1872), 
Principal Tulloeli (Isss), Dr. Chalmor.s (1898), 
I.aurrnce Olipliant and his wdfe (1892), monogr.aphs 
on Dante, Cervantes and Sheridan, a history of 
the great jmblishing house of Blackwood, for which 
the bulk of her work was done, and .an account of the 
more domestic side of the life of Queen Victoria, 
with wlioni she w.as on terms of special intimacy, 
which .she wrote for Cassell & Company. Mrs. 
Oliphant had inarrieil her cousin, Francis Wilson 
Oliphant, in 1852, but his death in Rome in 1859, 
leaving lier wdth a small family, necessitated 
unflagging industry on her part and, wdietlier she 
felt tlie sjnir or no, she rose courageously to the 
necessities of her position and conquered them all. 
She died at Windsor on June 29th, 1897. 

OlivareSi Gaspako he Guzman*, Count, Duke 
OF, Spiinish state.sman, w.as born in Rome on January 
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Cth, inST. He was educated at Salamanca, and 
early taken into the service of the future kin^, 
Philip IV., who made him Prime Minister. For 
five-and-twenty years Olivares held almost absolute 
power, and used it in a vain attempt to restore the 
military and political prestige of Spain. In KMO 
Catalonia revolted, Portugal asserted her indepen- 
dence, and in 1043 01ivare.s was lianished to Toro, 
in the province of Zamora, where he died on Julv 
22nd, 1«45. 

Olive {Olea curopffa), the best known and most 
valuable of a genus of about thirty species of small 
trees with very hard wood, which forms the type of 
order Oleaccm to which the ash. privet, and 
lilac belong. It is probably a. native of .Syria, and 
^ the cultivation of it, though not familhir to the 
i writer of the Iliad, is mentioned in the Odyssey. 
First grown on the limestone hills of Attica,* Italy 

« robably received the olive from Greece; (Jaul, 
pain, and possibly Great Britain, from the 
bmun.s ; Cldle from .Spain ; Mexico and C.alifornia, 
pm Jesuit missionaries ; and China, Australia 
^d Cape Colony, from still more modern cntcr- 
It is almost hardy in the south of Englaml, 
ilo\V|H|pagind occasionally fruiting, but not ripen- 
i»g.. TIE a small tree, seldom more than 30 feet 
ine*. on How growth, but sometimes exceeding 20 
fedt in girth and seven centuries in age. The wild 
olive or oleaster (var. lias sejuarish, i 

spinous branches; t)[»posite, evergreen, leatliery, • 


I thicker and more fleshy pericarp. 

; for picki ng, the fruits are gathered unripe, soaked 
in an alkaline lye, and then bottled in brine. For 
oil, the ripe fruit, the pericarp of which usually 
yields t)U to 7o per cent., is squecztfd, yielding 
virgin oil, and the marc or cake is wetted and re- 
pressed, and the kernels are crushed and boiled to 
yield a second and third quality. The tn^o grows 
best on light or calcareous soils near t he sea, and 
the value attached to its oil as an article of food in 
countries where butter can with dillicidly be 
preserved made the tree from early tinu^s the 
I symbol of peace and good-will. Enormous quanti- 
ties are exported from Marseilles, Nice, Genoa, 
Leghorn aiul Naples. 

OUves, Thi3 Mount of, or Mount Olivkt 
(raod(Tii Jebol-cl-'i'ur), a range of hills on the cast 
of Jerusalem, from which they are sejKirated bvthe 
brook Kidron. The ridge has an average level of 
2.G(K1 feet, culminating in four summits known as 
Galilee (.Scopus), north-cast of and a mile distant 
from the Temple site ; the Ase,ension, ilue east of 
and Jiboiit Jmile from the site of the Temple ; the 
ITophets. practically a s])iir of th(‘ Ascension; 
and the Mount of Olf cnee, tin* summit of which is 
<»n the .same level as the site of the Teiiiph’. David 
tied from Jerusalem over Kidron by the Mount of 
Olives into t he wilderness. It was on the soiithcni- 
most height that Solomon establislied his id(»latroiis 
Worship of Chemosh and Moloeh. Tim Garden oC 
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shortly-.stalked leaves, hoary on their under i Gethsemanc lay beyond the brook Kidron at the 

surface ; axillary, erect racemes of small white | base of Olivet. Jesus made His triumphal entry 

flowers; and small valueless fruit. The calyx and i into Jerusalem over the summit of the Mount of 
corolla are both four-cleft; there are two exserted ! Olives, and at the spot where now stands the (jhnrch 

stamens, and the ovary is two-chambered and two- ; comrnciiioratirig the event, He ascended into 

styled, each chamber containing one pendulous Heaven, 
ovule, though the stony endocarp of the double 

drupe generally contains but one seed. The culti- Olivine, a mineral consisting of a variable 
vated olive (var. gatica) differs in its rounder mixture of magnesium and iron .silicates, Mga.SiO^ 
branches which have no spines, but longer leaves, . and FCoSiO^, crystallising in the prismatic .system, 
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but often occurring in irregular grains, transparent 
when unaltered, varying in colour from olive-green 
to yellow, with glassy lustre, conchoidal fracture, 
specific gravity between .H-2 and 3*5, and hardness 
between (i’C and 7. Olivine is an essential con- 
stituent of basalt, occurs in some gabbros, and is 
the main con.stitue 2 it of the peridotites. A pale 
yellowish-green transparent variety, found in the 
lasvant, is known as cbrys(jlite ami a leek-green one 
as piiridot. Those an? cut as gems. Olivine is 
often Hawed, and is very liable to alteration by 
percolating waters or weathering, a change into 
opaque s(!rpentine, or into limonite, spreading along 
the Haws, until tlu; whole crystal may be altered. 

011a podrida (Spanish, literally “rotten” or 
“ putrid pot ”). A Spanish national disli consisting 
(»f jiieat. of all kinds, cut into small pieces, anrl 
various vegetables, seasoned with pcpyier and garlic, 
stewed in a. closeil pot. It is popular with the ])Oor 
and is oft/tju kei)t so long that it bccojnes offensive * 
hence the nam(\ 'J'he equivalent (without the 
putridity, however) in France povrri, and in 

Scot land hot eh poteh, and all of these expressions 
are used figuratively in ixdenmcc to any odd 
mixture or colloetion. ]la.ndoli»li in the 
Lookiny Olnsnn, ItlHs, wrott? .* “A mere Olla t)odrida, 
a medley, of ill placet], and worse pcnn’tl 
humours*’; ami l^ord lierbcut, iuhisAntohiof/rapfii/t 
KMs, “Niiu; dishes . . . the first whereof was, 
tlu(‘e O/ha podri/fas,^' 

Ollivier, Ot-iviioii Km ilk, statesman ami 
author, was born at Marseilles, Franee, on July 
2ml, lH12r», and was calltMl to the Paris liar. He 
joined the revolutionary party in 1818, when he 
ol»taiue<l an ollieial ]>osition under the Uepublic. 
In 1857 he entered the Chamber, and won high 
re|)utatioi) as an independent and able politician. 
In Js^tJ M. OllivitM hjdki* with tin? heft, ami formu- 
lated a policy whereby all nmderate men should 
united under a progressivt; ami eoncilijitory Iiu- 
]»erial jjrogramme. 'J’o aitenq)! the realisation of 
this tlreain 1»' was adnntUHl to otliee at the critical 
jKM’iod of 1S7I2, but be ac.cepttul, as he saM, tlie 
responsibilities of his post cfrur liyer'^ \\\\ 

assurance which seemed to savour of flippancy in 
eircurnstaiiccs that wi*rc so soon to become 
disastrous, ami whicli was never forgotten or for- 
given. Thu fatal i.ssue of the battle of Wurth 
hurled his Cabinet from power. Ollivier himself 
retired into Italy, hut returned in 1873, to find his ■. 
iinpoptdarity iimliminislied. After in vain trying ! 
again to enter the Chamber, be devoted liimself to ! 
literal lire. He had been eleclc<l meniber of tin* ! 
Academy in 187tt, in siicco.ssion to Lainariim*. but i 
\yas not permitted to enjoy the usual pulHic recep- | 
tion. Among hi.s works arc JJcmorrtitic et Lihrrtc ; 
(ISHp, Liimarthiv (is74), J^rhmpc» vi (\mUtiic \ 
(1875), L'Kylhv vf V fit at au Convile du \ at icon | 
(187H)* IVoutrau Maintrl dc Droit KccUsitutitjvc 
yran^ah (1SS5), Michel Auye (1SH2). V Empire 
Liberal (l8l>4-8). an«l Marie-Magdelcine 

Olniiitlf a town of Moravia, .\iistria, on the 
March, 4t» miles N.K. of Uriinn. The principal 
buildings arc the 14th-century cathedral; St. 


Maurice’s Church, with a famous organ; the ’ 
barracks, once a Jesuit monastery ; the Town Hall, 
with a spire 255 feet high, an astronomical clock, 
and a chapel now converted into a museum ; and 
the archbishoi)’s palace. The university has been 
reduced to a theological faculty, but the library 
remains. The industries include brewing, dis- 
tilling, milling, and the making of sugar, starch, and 
chemicals. Till 1640 Olmiitz was the capital of 
Moravia, being replaced then by Briinn. It was 
occupied by the Swedes in the Thirty Years’ War 
and besieged by Frederick the Great in 1758. 
Lafayette was imprisoned by the Austrians it^he 
fortress, but was released in 1797 by Napmeon. 
Ferdinand I. signed his abdication here in 1848. ‘ 
Pop. (19(K)), 21,933. 

Olney* n. town of Buckinghamshire, England, 
on the Ouse, 11 miles W. by N. of Bedford, Its 
chief intcre.st i.s its association with Willhtm 
Cowper, the poet, who dwelt from 1767 to 1786 in 
a great house still standing in the capacious Market 
Place. The house contains several relics of the 
poet, and in the garden is hi.s favourite seat. The 
church of St. Peter and St. Paul is that in whieh 
Cowi.)er’s friend, the ^tev. John NcwtonjJ||e hymn- 
writer, was curate for several years, ffifreraains 
were removed in 1893 from the Church of St. i|^ry 
Wooliioth, London, where he was buried, and re- 
interrod in Olney Churchyard. Newton's successor 
in the curacy was 'J'horaas Scott, the Cpnimentatoj;* ■ 
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The Cowper Memorial Chapel of the Congrepa- 
tionaUsts dates from and there is a Baptist 
chapel, built in 1GI»4 and rebuilt in 1S‘.‘3. The 
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^ Trilinstries of the town include brewing and the 
; making of boots and shoes, but it is also an im- 
^ pt(|||^nt agricultural c^rc. Pop. (lliOl), 2,347. 

. ^ Olonellns, a genus of Trilobites, which has 
' come into prominence owing to its being charac- 
teristic of the lowest Cambrian strata. It is very 
i|g^ikc Paradoxides, a genus much better known. 

I ^ 

Olympia, a valley in Elis, Greece, where the 
^ Olympic Game.s were held every fifth year in 
honour of Zeus (Jupiter) from the year 776 R.C., 
or even i)erhapH earlier. The victors were crowned 
'with garlands of wild olive, an«l on their return 
home were the objects of remarkable demonstra- 
te^ tions. The games included the customary features 
V of an athletic gathering (racing, leaping, boxing, 
wrestling, throwing the cliscus, and so forth). The 
l^di.splay in 11)06 Nvas witnc.s.sed by Edward VII., and 
^Competitors from all parts of the world took part in 
'£ the different “events.” At Olynijiia w'ere the 

* Olympicion, or temple of Olympian Zeus, contain- 
■ irfing a colossal statue of Zeus by Pheidias ; the 
^ Hcraeon, dedicated to Hera, where a table stood on 

* which the garland.s of the victors were Laid; the 

* Pelopcion, the MetrOon, the temple of Aplirodite, 
^and the treasury, where dedicatory offerings were 
•^Jstored. During the excavations conducted by the 

German Government between 1875 and 1881 the 
Hermes of Praxiteles and several otliei- treasures of 
.art were found. 


^ Olympiad, in the ancient Greek calendar, w.a.s 
a period of four years, the interval which elapsed 
between two successive celebrations of the Olympic 
Games. This mode of reckoning was largely 
lit-ercary, and never came into vogue for coins. 
Sometimes instead of being alluded to by its 
p number the Olymiuad was named .after the wanner 


of the foot-race. Thus the first term of which 
there is a record (.luly, 776 B.c.) is often described 
as the Olympiad of Corcebus. 

Olympias, wife of Philip II., king of Mace- 
donia, and mother of Alcx.auder the Grcjit. Wlien 
Philip married a second time she is alleged to 
have instigated his assassination (337 n.o.) and 
procured the murder of her rival Cleopatra and 
her daughter. She .also succeeded in dethroning 
Alex.ander’s successor, but w.as subsequently cap- 
tured and put to death by C.assander. son of Anti- 
pater, and other generals of Alexander (316). 

Olympus, a chain of mountains between 
Thessaly and M.acedonia. Its topmost peak, up- 
wards of t),0CK) f(;et high, was sacred to the Greeks 
jis the abode of tbe gods. Pine forests clothe its 
summit; its sea-front is broken by vast preeiiuccs. 

Omf a Sanskrit word of unknown origin, round 
which (bothin the Hindu religion and in Ihiddhisiii) 
gathered associatioiis of a .sacTcul hut somewhat 
vague character. At first it was an einjfiiatic mark 
of assent ; at .a hater period it symbolised the 
Hindu Trinity, and it has been eoininon to utter 
tlie mysterious syllable on v.arious solemn occasions. 

Omagh, chief town of county Tyrone, IiHjlaml, 
on the St rule, 34 miles S.E. of Londoiuhury. It 
has a quaint market-place, a line Poman (-atholic 
Cathedral, and .a (’ourt House with Gre(u.an fa<,‘adt*. 
The industries are mostly concerned with thc^ liium 
trade. When it was evacuated by Janu's 11. s 
soldiers in 3689 it was partly destroy<*d by fire and 
again in 1743, but it is now ,a well-built and thriving 
town. Pop. (19(d), 4,789. 

Omaguas, South Amorienn aborigines on the 
left bank of the Mar.inon (Upper Amazon), within 
Pcruvi.an territory as far .as the Itay.a confluence 
north of the Cocoma, and Iquito tribc.s. Although 
half-civilised, the C)inaguas st ill retain tlui foniuirly 
widespread custom of artificially modifying the 
shai)e of the skull b}” cornpressing it during in- 
fancy bctw(;en wooden boards. 'J’Ikj Omagiuis are 
descendants of tlie historical Anahuacas, who during 
tbe first jicrio<l of the Spanish conquest were re- 
ported to be a rich nation with .a great and wealthy 
c.apit;il, residemce of the fabled El Dorado (“ The 
Golden One”). They are, howevtir, gra<lually 
disappearing, and very few full-hlood Omaguas .are 
now met with ; the half-breeds are distinguished by 
round flabby features, with a heavy iminim.ate 
exj)ression. 

Omaha, capital of Douglas county, Nebraska, 
Ihiited States, on the right bank of the Missouri, 
492 miles \V. by S. of Chicago. Founded in 18.54, 
the town has many fine buildings, among them the 
Court House, City Hall, Public Library, Coliseum 
(a “(’onvciitiftri ” ])uilding to scat ]2,(K)0 persons), 
the Itoman Catholic .and Ei)iscoj)al Cathedrals, 
Omaha Medical College and Orn.aha University. 
The chief inrlustries include meat-packing, silver- 
smelting, br^'wing and distilling, and there .arc 
also manufactures of lin>ecd-oil, white lead, loco- 
motive.sand machinery. Pop. (19(X)), 102, ,555. 
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OmahaSi Nortli American aborigines, a branch 
of the 8iouan (Dakota) family, whosci domain 
formerly comprised the lower course of the Platte 
lliver and most of the Elkhorn Valley, in what is 
now the state of Nebraska. Hut according to the 
national traditions they came originally Irom the 
<listrict afterwards occupied by the city of St. 
Louis, and this confirms the view that the Siouan 
migrations were from east to west, not west to 
east, as was commonly supposed. The Omahas 
were not membtirs of tlu! Dakota Alliance, with 
which they were often at war. Since 1845 most of 
theiii have been confined to tlie Omaha and Winne- 
bago Agency* Nebraska, where they have taken to 
agriculture, abaiuloning most of their old pagan 
usages, 'i’hough they show a slight teiulency to 
increase, tlieir numbers arc still small (1,157 in 
IlMK)). 

Oinailf a state or sultanate of Arabia, occupy- 
ing tlu! south-eastern coast of tlie peninsula, 
iKumded on tlu? AV. by lladramiit, on the N. by the 
Khol)a el Khali, or I)(^hua desert, on the E. by tin* 
Gulf of Oman, an<l on tlu* S. hy the Arabian Sea. 
It lias an area of about 77, t)(H) square miles. Jt is 
a mountainous district, of which tint <;hief range is 
the ilebel Akhdar, t;,n(K» feet liigli. Tlu* liills run 
ronghly with the Cdast and cut olT the interior from 
the harbours, '.riie wadys, or valleys, that pierce 
the hills and jirovide a(a*-ess to tlu* sea, though 
mostly dry t hrougliout the y(?ar, arc fertile and well 
miltivated. 'J'he tamarisk, <ileaiider, eu[»horbia, 
acacia, rliamnus, and milk bush art^ cliaractt'rislic 
flora. 'J'lie Aralis here are expert cultivators of the* 
soil and, besides grain and vegt'tables. raise (pian- 
titiesof fruit sucJi as tlie date, vim*, peach, apricot, 
<»raiige, mango, and melon. Tlu* rich <iasis of 'ryin, 
the village.s of wldeh arc <!ncdrcl<!d with orchanls 
ami palm grows, is llie ganl(*n of Oman. Muskat, 
th(M!apilal, is tlu* only goo<l harbour. Gwadur, a 
small ]»orl on tlu* opposite shore of Makran, is a 
dependency of Oman. Pop. eslimated at 

Omar BIhayyd.m (()m.m< tiik Tkntmakkh), 
t lu* astroiioim*r-]H)el , was born m^ar Nishapur, Persia, 
about tlu* ruidille of the lltli century, and was 
contemjKuarv with Niz.'im-ul-Mulk and Hasan ihn 
iSaoah, founder of the A.ssa.ssin.s. Wdion the former 
became vizier to .Sultan Alp-Ar.slan be provided for 
his friends, giving Omar an annual pension. Omar 
became an e;igcr student of astronomy and mathe- 
maties. wn>te a treatise on algebra, and at the 
invitation of the Sultan Malikshah introduced a 
new calendar, the daluli, or Seljuk era, which began 
from March 15, ll)7i>. He is now, however, chiefly 
remembered as a poet, owingto the translation and 
amplilicat ion of his Ituhahjat (quatrains) by Edward 
Fitzgerald, tirst "ublished in 1850. Omar died 
about IILM. 

Omar Pashai whose real name was MictiAKL 
Lattas, general, was born at Plaski, in Croatia, 
about ISlO. He escaj»ed from tlie military scliool 
at Timru to Bosnia, whore he became a Moliamine- 
dan and teacher of pennmnship to the heir to the 
Turkish throne. W’hon liis juipil Abdul-Medjid 
beextme Sultan of Turkey Omar was given high 


rank in the army, and in 1842 w’as named governor 
of Lebanon. Next year he rendered important 
service by putting down an insurrection in Albania, 
and in 18511 successfully defended Wallacbia against 
the liussians, whom be also repulsed in 1855 at 
Eupatoria in the Crimea, where he was Turkish 
Commander-in-Chief. His last services were in 
Bosnia and Montenegro, in 18Gl^fl2, and he died on 
April 18lh, 1871. 

O’Mearai Barry Ei>w^aR]>, son of Jeremiah 
O’Meara, was born in Ireland in 1 78(J. He entered 
the army as as.si.stant surgeon in 1804 ; was senior 
medical officer in 1807, but was dismissed from the 
service in the following year for being involved in 
a bloodless duel at Messina between two officers, 
his colonel being determined in bis efforts to sup- 
press duelling. O’Meara then became a naval sur- 
geon and w’as on boanl the licUerojthon in that 
capacity when Na])oleon surrendered to Captain 
Maitland in 1815, He attracted the Emperor’s 
notice and when bis own surgeon refused to follow 
him to St. Helena, Napoleon a.sked that O’Meara 
might be apiioiiited. Sir Hudson Lowe, anxious to 
be acquainted with his captive’s private conversa- 
tion, n‘comm(mded tliat O'Meara’s salary should be 
ii)cn‘as(*d and a friendly understanding was arrived 
at. But after a time Lowe liad to reprimand him 
for irregularities and tlu? contidential report.s ceased. 
0’Me.'ira then sided with Napoleon in his quarrels 
with the Govtirnor and in July, 1818, Government 
dismissed him. t)n his return to England, as he 
had insinuated Napoleon’s life was not safe, the 
Admiralty removed Ids name from the list of naval 
surg(‘oiis. In 1822 his Najmleon in Exile pub- 
li.shed a.nd created a sensation, hut wdiilc the most 
interesting jiart of the work is the record of thi; 
EnHH*ror’s conversations, tliat which made it im- 
mediately popular was its on.slaugbt on Govern- 
ment ;ind Lowe. It was not until J85fi that the 
juiblication of Lowe’s journals jiroved O’Meara w^as 
ieil into grave exaggeration by his personal antag- 
onism to Sir Hiid.*<on. O’.Meara, who was twice 
married, ilied in Loiulon on Juncflnl, 1880. 

Omen, among the ancient Romans, signified a 
token of good or ill fortune. The belief in omens 
was .so widesjiread that in other and more super- 
stitions days it was necessary, in times of crisis, to 
counteract anything that might be taken to pre- 
sage disaster. For instance, when Julius Caesar 
stumbled and fell ns he landed at lladrumetum 
(Susa in Tunis) — which be knew his soldiers were 
sure to consider as of evil augury — he had the 
presence of mind at once to exclaim, Thus do I 
take possession of thee, O Africa ! ” A similar 
accident befell William the Conqueror when he 
touched shore at Bulverhithc, but be turned it off 
glibly with a like ejaculation — “ I have taken 
seisin of this Irind with both my hands.” Ahsit 
omen ! a familiar classical expression, meaning 
“ May the omen fail ! ” indicates how common was 
the childi.sh faith in omens. 

OmXLibus (Liitin, “for all”), a long, four 
wheeled public conveyance, with accommodatiot 
inside and outside for jmssengers. Omnibusei 
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■were first used in Paris in 1828. In the following 
year they were introduced into London by George 
Sliillibeer (1 797-1 the first pair starting from 
the ** Yorkshire Stingo," Marylebone Koad, on July 
4th, ] 829. They were drawn by three horses abreast, 
and ran between the “ Yorkshire Stingo " and the 
Bank of England, carrying twenty-two passengers 
(all inside) ; the fare was a shilling, or six{>Gnce for 
half the distance, including the use of a newspaper. 
In 1849 the number of inside jmssengers was 
reduced to twelve, provision being made for two 
on the outside. The “ knifeboanl," a double bench 
down the centre, with a common back for the 
seats on each side, was introduced in 1857. Its 
place has been taken by rows of seals facing the 
same way as the driver, or what arc; often called 
“ garden " seats. Omnibuses were introduced into 
Now York soon after their first appearance in 
Ijondon, and arc now to,, be found in even the 
smaller towns in dillcrent countries. \Yhen the 
competition of the electric tramcars threatened to 
l)ecome serious, all danger of the extinction of the 
older-fashioned ’bus was avertc<l by the introduc- 
tion of motor-omnibuses, whicli, l)y UKM), had 
bt^come one of the most familiar, if also the ugliei^t 
and not the h!.ast djingerous, features of tlic V(diicu- 
lar traffic of London and other populous towns. 

Omsk, chief town of the province of Akmo- 
!insk, West Siberia, llussia in Asia, situated at tlu* 
junction of the Om Jind the Irtish. It was originally 
foi]nde<l (17ifi) to hold Die Kirgliiz in order, and 
then b(;camc the capital of We.st Sibciria, being now 
the ca])ital of the General Government of the 
Steppes. It is also the seat of the Bishop of Oiii.sk. 
The industries are insigniticant, and comprise 
tanning, candle-making, and saw-rnilling. It is, 
iiowever, an important ein\)oriuin of tra<le, since it 
lies on the Siberian Kailway and is a river port 
%vi(h considerable traflic. Pop. estimated at 
45,1)00. 

OnSffaf the second large.st lake in Ku.s.sia. It is 
situated in the gov(;rninent of Olonetz, to tlu; 
north-east of Lake Lfuloga, from which it is 85 
miles distant. It is 145 miles long, has a?i average 
breadth of 50 miles, lias an average depth of 210 
feet, and covers an area of 3,705 sfjuare miles. It 
receives the Vodla, Vyteqra, and other streams, 
and drains by the Svir to Lake Ladoga. Its coast- 
line is extremely irregular, espcci.ally in tlie nortli- 
cast, where it is much indented. Its waters are 
clear .and .abound with fisli. It is icebound for five 
months in the year, but in the open season is bu.‘<y 
with traffic. By mc.ans of river, lake, .and can.ai, 
Onega conjmunic.ate.s with tlie bfisin of the Volga. 

Oneidas, one of the original Pive Nations of 
the Iroquois Confederacy, wliosc territory lay to 
the south-east of lakes Eric and Ontario, in the 
area now occupied by the states of Pennsylvania 
and New' York, where the name still survives in 
Lake Oneida .and some otlier local geographic, al 
terras. The nation itself numbered 3,204 in IDIM), 
all confined to reservations jiartly in Can.ada 
(Thames River and Grand River Reserves), partly 
in New York and Wisconsin (Green Bay Agency), 


excepting a few at schools in Carlisle (Pennsylvania) 
and Hampton (Virginia). TTie increase has been 
considerable since 1782, when they had been 
reduced to 300 during tiic revolutionary war, in 
which they sided with the British. 

Onion Cepa), a vegetable belonging, 

like garlic, leeks, and shallots, to a lilaceous genus. 
It lias large, hollow, rush-liko leaves; n globose 
umbel of greenish-white, hexaiueroiis, ]H)lysym- 
metric flowers with a membranous spathe ; liiid a 
tunicate bulb. The ])niigent smell and taste are 
due to a small quantity of a volatile oil containing 
a large proportion of sulphur. 'JTic onion is i)robably 
a native of south-west Asia from the Jhinjah to 
Palestine, and has been v, allied as an article of food 
from ancient Egyptian .and Homeric tiines. Its 
name, derived from the Latin nnio (a ]M'arl), 
through the French oitpum, alludes probably to 
the bulb growing singly, unlike the cloves of the 
garlic. When less than ti inches high, the whohi 
plant is eaten as .sal.ad ; small bulbs are [uckled in 
vinegar, Larger ones arc boiled, stewiMl, or friisl, or 
when scorched arc used ,'is colouring for soii]>s. 
Those grown in Spain and Portugal are larger and 
milder than English ones. They arc; commonly 
eattui raw with bread .and clieese by th(‘ Portuguese 
ami Spanish jicasants, and are wholesome, nutri- 
tious, and easily digested. They are esteemed in 
medicine, being pojinlarly suppo.scd to relieve 
colds, ami to have a stimulating effect on ilic 
system, wliile the pulp of .a roasted oiiioii applied 
with olive oil makes a useful poultice in sup- 
purating Ininours, ami the aci<l of the juice is said 
to dissolve stom^ in the bla<lder. 

OxiondagaSi one of tlte Iroquois Five Nations, 
who occupit‘d .a consider.abhi territory south of 
Lake Ontario, about Jjakc? Onondaga (naiiKsi from 
them) in tl)e state of Now York. 'J’liey nnm)>er 
about 1,000, soim^ in Gnind River Reservi*, Ontario, 
soimj in the Onondaga, Alhigany, Oattarnugus, 
Tu.se.arora .and ’J’on.'twaml.a Re,serves, New York. 

OutariOf the smallest and most easl(!rly of 
the live great lakes hetwecui Oan.ada .and the 
ITuted Slates, li.aving the river Niagara and its 
falls at its western end, ;md the St. Lawnuice as 
its e.a.stern outflow. In .area it is 7,240 square 
miles, is 190 miles long, 55 miles .at tlu^ broadest 
part, .amJ its mean dej)th is about 3(K) feet. It is 
never frozen excei)t. near the shores, which arc, 
generally speaking, flat ami uninteresting. Naviga- 
tion is <Langerous, owing to the prev.alence of 
violent storms. 'J’he chief j)(>rts are Hamilton, 
Torrmto, J*ort Hoj)e, Cobourg, and Kingston, near 
which the .<cencry is beautiful. Lake Ontario is 
connected with Lfike Erie by the Welland canal, 
.and with the Hiid.son river by tlie Oswego canal. 

OntariOf n province of C'anada, hounded on the 
N. by Koew.atin and James Bay, on thcN.E. .and E. 
by Quebec .and the Ottaw'.a, on the »S. l)y t he tSt. Law- 
rence and the Great L.akes and on the W. by M.ani- 
toba. It occupies an area of 222, (MK) squ.'ire miles. 
A chain of hills (ixieiids from near Kingston to the 
shores of Georgian Bay, opening into Lake Huron ; 
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elsewhere the surface is gently undulating. The chief 
rivers are the Ottawa, which divides the province 
from Quebec, and the St. Lawrence whose upper 
course separates Ontario from New York State. 
Lake St. Clair lies between Ontario and Michigan ; 
and among inland lakes the chief are Lakes Simcoc, 
Muskoka, Nipissing, Nijugon, Lac dc.s Mille Ljics, 
and Lake of the Woods. Both agriculture jind 
manufactures are in a flourishing condition. 
Wheat, oats, barley, jK^as an<l beans, potatoes and 
rye are the i>rincipal crops, and fruit and vege- 
tables arc largely grown. Dairy farming is con- 
ducted on the gritatest scale in creameries and 
factories, t’jit t ie, horses, sheep, pigs, and poultry 
are raised on the most (i.vtensive scale. Nearly 
two-tliirds of the population ani engaged in one 
brand I or another of farming. Iron, copjjcr, lead, 
and building .stone abound ; as also marVde, gypsum, 
and other minerals; while gold and silver are 
obtained in the nortli-west. There are very prolific 
petroleum wells in the south -we.st, suit wells on the 
6hor(‘s of Lak(i Huron, and immense deposits of 
nickel at Sudbury. Water-power is largely u.sed 
for manufactures, which inclinle railway stock and 
implerjjents, cotton and woollen good.s iron and 
hardware, j)ap((r, distilkuies and breweri(*s, and 
agricultural t(»ols and machines. The fisheries, all 
freshwater, are of consi(l(!rahle value, including 
trout, wliitelish, herring, and sturgeon, and the 
tiniluir resources are enormous, white pine and 
spruce being economi(%'illy the mo.st important, and 
the maple tlie tyfjical tree. Internal conimunica- 
ti(Ui is w<0l provi<led for by the Grand Trunk, 
Canadian l^icific, Canada Atlantic, and Michigan 
Central Railways, an extensive canal system — in 
the construction of which some remarkable feats 
of enginc(*ring were accomplished— and the lakes. 
The stthool.s under the Minister of Education are 
supported by a pn>j)erly tax, and are frvv to all. 
Pnitest ant Dissenters, esjiecially Met hojli.sts, form 
the bulk of the pojiulation. Toronto (208,040) is 
the largest town and the capital of tlu; juovince, 
the only otluus of any size being Hamilton (r»2,(nM) 
and liOndon (37,1>81). Ottawa (r»9,!»2S), in the north- 
east, is the seat of the Dominion Government. 
Ontario is administered by a Luuitenant -Governor, 
assisted by an executive council and a IjOgislative 
Assembly elected every four years. The i)rovince 
is represented in the llominion Parliament by 24 
members of the Senate and Sfi in the House of 
CoinnuMis. l*op. (lOol), 2,182,947. 

Onus probandi, Latin phrase meaning 
“the burden of proving." As a rule, the 
responsibility for establisliing a case rests with 
the person making a charge or allegation, and 
rightly so. Even when a public body or oflicial 
undertakes }irosecution this duty is still throw'n 
upon it, since it has merely taken the place of the 
pursuer or jfiaintifT. In cases, however, where a 
charge luis been made against a person vrho has 
peculiar and exceptional knowledge of the facts 
and of whom disclosure may reasonably, if not 
compulsorily, be expecte<l. the onutt proha ndi may 
bo transferretl to him. 'J'he phia.se i.s applied to 
the conduct of general a.s well as legal argument. 
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OnychoteutlliSf one of the best-known genera 
of calamaries or squids. It belongs to the family 
TeuthidsB. It includes several species common in 
the North Atlantic, where they are sometimes 
found very far from land. 

OnyZf from a Greek word meaning a finger- 
nail, referring to the contrasting bands of colour, 
is the name of that variety of agate in which the 
variously-coloured layers are evenly parallel and 
alternate white or grey with black. If the stripes 
alternate with brown sard or red carnelian, the 
stone is termed a sardonyx. Oriental onyx has 
long been exported from Broach and Cambay. At 
one time tlie stone used to be obtained from the 
Gfilgenberg, at Idar, in Birkenfeld (Oldenburg), 
where it is still cut, polished, and firtificially 
heightened in colour, but the raw material now 
comes from Uruguay. Onyx is chiefly employed 
for cameos and intaglios, as brooches, rings, etc. 
In ancient times banded varieties of stalagmite, 
now knowui as onyx-marble, were also termed onyx. 

Oolachan. [Candle-fish.] 

Oolites or Koe-stone, a lime.stone made up of 
rounded concentric grains resembling the roe of a 
fish, each grain being formed round a minute grain 
of sand, fragment of coral, shell, or other body. It 
would seem to have originated in lagoons or en- 
closed areas of sea, where the water could become 
concentrated and gentle currents keep the grains 
in motion. Some Carboniferous limestone is oolitic ; 
but the limestones of the English Jurassic rocks 
are so m.'irkedly oolitic as to be often termed 
the Oolites. Bath-stone is very typically oolitic. 
When the grains are as large as peas, the rock is 
called a pisolite or ])ca-grit, which is much less 
common. 

Oophore, or Oopiiyte, the stage in the life- 
cycle of one of the higher plants that bears the 
sexual organs. Thus, in mosses, ferns, and flower- 
ing plants, which arc grouped together as Arche- 
goniata', because they have the oosphere enclosed 
in an archegonium, there is a more or less distinct 
alternation of generations, the sexual oophore and 
the asexual sporophore. In mosses the oophore 
stage is the conspicuous leafy plant; in ferns and 
their allies [Pteridophyta] it is the small and 
generally transient prothallium, and in flowering 
plant.s [I*haneuogamia] it is further reduced to 
the arenisperm and the “included cells” of the 
pollen-grain, mere i^arts of the female and m.ale 
spores. 

Oosporei the fertilised oosphere or germ-cell, 
differing in most groups of plants from the un- 
ferfilised condition in the possession of a distinct 
cell- wall. The term is specially employed with 
reference to those Tliallophytes in which the germ 
cell is dissimilar to the sperm cell (being larger), 
but is not surrounded by a complex envelope or 
carpogonium. Tliallophytes of this griide, in- 
cluding such algal forms ns Vaucheria and Fucus 
and such Fungi as Saprolegnia and Peronospora, 
were classed together by Saclis as Oosporeae. 
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Ootaoamxiiidf or Utakamavd, a town of the 
Neilgherry Hills District, Madras Presidency, 
India, 260 miles S.W, of Madras. It is the 
principal sanatorium of the Presidency, lies at a 
height of 7,228 feet .above the sea, and has an aver- 
age annual rainfall of 46 inches. Close by arc the 
Neilgherries, formed by the junction of the Eastern 
and Western Ghauts, which reach in Dod.abettii 
Peak an elevation of S,760 feet, while Elk Hill and 
four other points exceed S,000 feet. 'J’he town is 
situated in an aniphithcatre surrounded by moun- 
tains and adorned by an .artificial lake. The vegeta- 
tion is varied and luxuriant, and every facility 
exists for the pursuit of a healthy outdoor life. 
The Botanical Gardens were opened in 1842-l» 
during the Governorship of the Marquis of Tweed- 
dale. There are two other g.ardens, one of which 
(the Barlujar) is devoted to the culture of ii^eca- 
cuanha. The Lawrence Asylum was founded by 
Government in 1 858, and the Public Librarv dates 
from 1859. Pop. (1901), 14,500. 

OOBOi a fine calcareous deposit covering exten- 
sive areas of the bed of the ocean. It occurs at 
depths of 2,000 feet and upwards, and consists of the 
remfiins of tiny organisms, but csjwci.'illy of the 
shells of Foraininifera. The ooze most n.Mtur.ally 
met with up to a depth of J2,(K)0 feel is the white 
deposit composed of Globigerina shells. 'J’his, at 
greater depths, is replaced by what is called tin; 
Kcd Clay ooze. During the explorations of the 
Challc'iiger a KadioLarian ooze was found at a <lcpth 
of 4,575 f.athoms. In some areas shells of Diatoms 
and Ptcropods arc the chief constituents of the 
ooze. A vast quantity of the organisms sinking to 
the bottom serves as the food of deep-sea animals. 
The ooze, in its earliest stages, has a pasty consis- 
tency, which gradually hardens and solidifies as the 
superincumbent weight increases and, in the course 
of untold ages, becomes converted into ch.alk. 

Opah {Lampru him), a large deeji-sca fish, 
from the North Sea and tlie Atlantic, constituting 
a genus of the Acanthoptcrygian family C’orypha*.- 
nidaj. The body i.s deep and compressed from side 
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to side ; the tail deeply forked ; and t he pectorals, 
vcntnals, and the forepart of the dorsal fin arc 
sickle-shaped. It attains a length of four feet, and 
is brilliantly coloured. The back is bluish-green, 
the sides are violet blending into the red of the 


under surface, round silvery .spots arc scattered 
over the body, and the tins and tail are scarlet. 
The flesh is reddish and is said to be excellent in 
flavour. It is sometimes Ctalled the sun-fish, and 
has other local names. 

Op&ilp the hydrous form of silica, cout.'iining 
from 3 to 13 per cent, of water. It is amorphous, 
hfiving api)arently consolidated from a gelatinous 
state, and, from the unequal strains induced in this 
con.solidation, behaves with reference' to i>olarised 
light like^a doubly-refracting crystal. Its hardness 
is 5 5 — 6*5 and its s])ecific gravity 1‘9 - 2-3. It may 
be opaque or subtran.'^lucent, one of the latter 
varieties, the precious or noble ojial, (‘xhibiting a- 
beautiful play of iridescent colours. These are vx- 
pbiined as duo to interference i»rodiie.ed by thin 
included films. It occurs, in veins in trachyte, in 
Hungary and Honduras ; and in ironstone nodules 
in Queensland ; an<l is a vahiable gem. Hyalite is 
a tnanspcarcnt, colourless variety; tinvopal, a. trails- 
jKirent, red or yellow one; common ojial giv(*s no 
jilay of colour; and incnilit(\ or liver-()f)al, from 
M6nilniontant, near Paris, is ojiacpie and brown or 
grey. Of the less transliieent varieties of st'iui- 
ot>al, the mo.st interesting are wood-opal, replaeing 
jiarticlc for iwirtielo tlio ti.ssiies of fos.sil j)lants, and 
geyserite or silicioiis sinter, di'jiosited by the 
lieat(!d waters of geysers. 

Opatas (On A V A s), a. MiJxican peoph;, formerly 
very numerous and })owerful in the state of 
Sonora, where t hey reached as far as the crests of ( 
western 8ierra Miidn*, Ixfing here coterminous willi 
the Tarahumaras. They comprised four main 
groups: — (1) The Tehues, in the Cueurpe, Sonora, 
and Miitapr^ river valleys; (2) the U’chuimns, mainly 
in the Sonora valley and about the headwaters of 1 lu^ 
Rio Grande ; (3) the Cagiiiiiaehis, “ Highlanders " in 
the Baguariiui sjiiirs of tlu' Sierra Madre ; (1) the 
Jovas, between the 'rtfiiuimas and Oaguinaehis. At 
presen tall are settled in pueblos (rural villages); 
hence they are called ‘‘ Ihiehlo Indians” to distin- 
guish them from the neighbouring nomad wild 
tribes. But they are entirely distinct from the tnu? 
Pueblo Indians of Arizona and Ninv l\b;xico, and in 
ajipearance resemble the Azit'cs and other Nahiias. 
I)cing short, thick-set, with fiat oval features and 
dark brown colour. But the language slmws Pima 
aftinities, the two forming the .so-called Ojiatii-Piiiiii 
family, extending far into tlu^ slate of Duniiigo. In 
the wars f>f the (\)nquc.st the Opatas were conspicu- 
ous for their stubborn rosist-ance to the Spaniards, 
and in more recent times they were chiefly instru- 
mental in breaking the jjower of the fierce Apaclu? 
nomads. Now they are peaceful agriculturists, grad- 
ually merging in tlie half-east(? Mexican population. 

Opera (Italian Opera, abbrcviiited from Opera 
hi mnsica, “musical work”), a drama which is 
acted and sung to the accompaniment of a full 
orcliestra. It was the outcome of the efforts made 
at Florence, towards the close of the HJth century, 
to revive the musical declamation of ancient Greek 
tragedy. The first genuine Italian opera performed 
in public was Euridice (1600). The sueex^ss ir» 
recitative (stilo Tappreseiilatiro) which marked 
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t his op<.Ta, tho joint production of Peri .nnd ('accini, 
was even more conspicuous in the Orfeo (KJOS) 
and other works of tlie Mantuan Monteverde, 
who also enlarjj:e(l and improvcitl the orchestra, 
('avalli relieved the monotony of perpetual recita- 
tive by a free use of rhythmic melody and .Scarlatti 
still further elaborated the use of the aria. .Some- 
what earlier than this, a native form of opera had 
taken root in France. Its fminder was Lulli, 
who devise<l a style of recitative eminently adapted 
to the best Froiadi poetry, aixl at the same time 
jjave a new and riclier character to the overture. 
'the Enj^lish op(;ra, wliich orif^dnated in the masque, 
enjoyed a short perio<l of vitality durinpf the brief 
career of Henry Purcell. 'J’he Italian opera was 
introflucefl into Gerinany in Hi27, and maintaine 1 
its ascemlency till 1(178, when Th(‘ile\s 
j\(Uim und Km, was pc'rformtvl at lljimbmy. Put 
the ti tle orii>;nator of the German opera was Keiscr, 
who between KItH and 17111 composed about 1*20 
pieces for tin; Hamburg; Opera House. TbcKnfjflish 
career of Handel, the bent of whose ptuiins drew 
him to the Italian school, opens with the r(‘f)resen- 
tatioii of J/iiialdn at the Hayinai ket (JxukIoij) in 
1711. He was the only 
cornpo.ser of t he p(*riod 
wliosiicccedeil in over- 
c<»ininj' the dilliculties 
eans(‘d by th(^ formal 
restrictions which pre- 
vailt'd as to the dis- 
trilmtion of voices and 
order of parts, (’on- 
teniporary with 
llaiulel were llasse 
and Fux, who main- 
tained Italian tradi- 
tions at Drtisden and 
Vienna. In Italy, 
meanwhile, the inter- 
mezzo between the 
cic.si.:ffK vEKia. scenes of the Op(U*a 

.•^eria had j;rown into 
the Ojtera IlufYa or comic opera, and the two now 
iulvanced side by side. 'J'he concerted finale of 
the latter was afterwards adopted in the Opera 
Mcria also, thus f^ivin#; rise to trios, (piartets, and 
A'lirious rich and ilijjnitied vontrrtnfl. A new 
era opens with the revolutionary activity of Gluck, 
who in the latter part of his career endeavoured to 
remodel the lyrical drama in accordance with its 
proper functions, subordinating: music to dramatic 
action ami alxdisbing; the slcnH>typcd form of aria. 
He met with sonu? success in ]*aris, where his 
Jphhli uie vn AuUde appeared in 1774, but even- 
tually his canons had more infiuonce on Gcrituui 
than on French opera. To Cimarosa (17r»1-1801) 
Italian optMa, both of the serious and eoinic kind, 
owed more t ban to any of his countrymen, but he 
was far outstripped by Mozart, who.se Lhmeneo. 
Ko&ze di Fiyaro, i\,\\0i Dmi hold the same 

nmk among Italian compositions that belongs to 
Dm Zauherjl'dte (17i)l) among those of Germany. 
Beethoven’s Ftdtlio (1805), a work of a more serious 
cast than those of Mozart, is unique and unrivalled 
in its own .s])hcre. The Romantic element, so 



much in vogue in the early years of the 19th cen- 
tury, was introduced into German opera by Weber 
(178fi-lH26) and Spohr (1784-1859). The greatest 
composer of the Italian school in the 19th century 
was Rossini (1792-1868), who was followed by 
Bellini (1802-35), Donizetti (1798-1848), and A'erdi 
(1813-1901) ; the last named, however, also showed 
him.self, in Otello and Falstaff, a master of the 
later developments of opera, which were also ex- 
hibited in Mascagni’s Cavalleria Jtmticema. At 
Paris Gluck was succeeded by Cherubini, Spontini, 
Rossini, Hal6vy, and Meyerbeer, whose three great 
operas, Itoheri le DiahU, Les Huguenots, and Le 
Froph'ete, api)cared between 1831 and 1843. 



iniAULKS FUANCt.IS OOCNOD. 

Later in the French school c.'ime Gounod’s master- 
])iece Faust, besides his La IWnic dc tiaha , Mirrille 
and llomv.0 et Juliette, and Bizet’s Carmen. Of the 
Russian school Glinka's La Vie pmr T^e Tsar i\m\ 
Peter 'J’chaikovsky’s Kvgen Oneyhhi may be cited .as 
the be.st examples. In England the most conshlerabbi 
effort in modem times was 8ir Arthur .Sullivan’s 
Jranhoe. The last great name in the roll of opera- 
composers is lluit of Wagner (1813-83). He him- 
self, how’ever, rejected the title, which he regard«!d 
as associated with an undue prominence of the 
musical element. The ideal drama should, ac- 
cording to him, be the joint product of poetry, 
music, .scenery, and action, and none of these 
factors can be sacrificed to the others without an 
injurious effect on the common rcisult. This is the 
great idea which underlies the “ music dnamas” — 
Tristan and Isolde (1865), Die Meistersinger voti 
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NUrnberff (18G8), Der Jtinff des Xibclnngen (lS7«i), 
and Pardfal (1882). Wagner s influence is still 
paramount, and his theories arc likely to lead to 
new developments in operatic composition. 

Opera-glass (Galileo's telescope) is a form of 
telescope, but, as its name implies, is chiefly used to 
render scenery or persons on the stage of a theatre 
more distinct. It consists of an achromatic object- 
glass, which would naturally form a real inverted 
image of the object . The rays .are, however, inter- 
cepted by the eyepiece before they can form that 
image, and the eyepiece being a concave achromatic 
lens forms a magnified erect image of the object 
which the observer sees. The special utility of the 
instrument is that it gives at once an erect image 
without any contrivance for reinversion, and its 
size is so convenient that it is easy to liold and 
control. 

Opercnlata, a group of l.and sliells wliich arc 
distinguished by the possession of a hard plate, 
which closes the mouth of the slu'll, similar to that 
of many marine Gast(TOpoda, such as the peri- 
winkle {Littorhia littorra). 'J’Ik* only Knglish 
species, Cyclosl oni.'i elogans, is ('.ommon in lime- 
stone districts in the soutli of England. 

Operculunif the name of tin* c;i.lcareous or 
horny pl.atc useil to close; the mouth of the shell of 
the mollusca of the group Oporc.ul;ita. 

OpMcalcitey a crystfdlim^ limestone emitain- 
ing spots, veins, or interlamin.Mtions of serjmntine, 
as in the so-e;alled s(;ri)entine nuirlfie (»f B.'iilyna- 
hinch (county Down, Ireljiml) nnd tin; Kozoon lime- 
stone of the Arclueaii rocks of (Canada. Its cx.'ict 
mode of origin is obscure, the ;i.lter.'ition of :i mag- 
nesian lime.stone containing silica, 
and th.Tt of a limestone inter- 
])enctnitod by contiict-action with 
in.agncsian lava, having both been 
suggested. 

Ophicleide, a li.ass wind-instru- 
ment of metal developed from the 
woode?i Serpent tow.-irds tlie eh»se of 
the 18th century. It has a tube of 
conical bore wiili a bell like that of a 
horn, a guj) inoutbpiece, and (com- 
monly) eleven keys, wliich control 
vents in tin; sidi; of the tuVn;, giving 
it a coinpfiss of over three octaves, 

Ophidia. [Snakes.] 

Ophioglossum, or Addek’s- 
ormcLEiDK. Tongte, a genus of Pteriilophyta 
forming, with the moon worts (/Vo/ry- 
chiuni)j the class Ophioglossacesc, which, though 
commonly classed with ferns, difl'er from them 
in several important structural characters. The 
genus includes a small number of species, two of 
which are British, scattered over most of the glol»e, 
none over a foot in height. Tlie prothalliura is 
subterranean, destitute of chlorophyll, tuber-like, 
and monoecious. The antheridia and archegonia 
are both deejjly sunk in its surface. The .stem of 



the sporophore stage is very short, unbranched 
very slow in growth, containing no sclerenchym.a 
and having a three-sided apical cell. A very few 
leaves are produced 
singly from the stem 
and from below each 
an unbranched root 
also with a three- 
sided apical cell. 

These roots soim*- 
tiine.s boar adven- 
titious buds. The 
leaves are not eir- 
cinate in vernation. 

Each of t h c m 
branches into a 
barren and a ftulilt* 
lobe. The former is 

a leathery, ovate, i.nnociLossiM. 

sheathing.net-veined 1. Conii*iptr pijiut. l*. Kmc 
leaflet: and the l:itter 8. J'crtlon of X... L> im 
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Icc'iflet; and tlie latter 
a spike-like “ fruetiti- 
cation,” along whicdi the sjionuigia originate (‘iiflog- 
enously in two rows, eacb from a group of eell> 
(eu-sporangi.'itc). 


Ophir, a region to whicb freqiuuit allusion is 
made in the Old Testament. It furnished gold, 
sandal- wood, etc., for the temple of Solomon, whose 
ships journeyed tbitlier from the ports of Edom. 
MfKlern scholars differ .as to whether it was situ.'ited 
in Imlia, in Anihia, or on the east coast of Africa, 
although, on a revi(;w of the evidence*, it seems 
probtibh; tliat tli«; site; of Ojiliir will be found in 
soiiih-etist Aniliia, }>o.vsiblv in jn-oximity to the; Gulf 
of Oman, or the Gull* of Persia. 

Ophthalmia. [Conm unct i vitis, E y e.] 

Ophthalmoscope. 'This instniment is used 
for tTie examination of tlie fundus or hack ptirt of 
the intt;rie)r of the eye;. On loe^king jit lhe*trans- 
I)arent corrie*a the de*tfiils of the interior of tin; eye; 
are not visible*, for, iruismiicli .as tlie he*ad of the 
person making the e;xamination is interj)ose;d he;- 
tween the soiire*e of illumination and the objects 
lying :it the h.ack of the; eye, f iiere is not suni(;ie;nt 
light returning fjoiii the lattea- to re*nd(;r the;m 
visible, .and all that is seen is the elarkness of the 
pu)>il. By meaans efl' .a mirror pe*rforateel in the 
centre, light can be retlee*,te;d into the (;ye, and at 
the same; time tlie ohse;rving e*ye, f»l.aced behind the 
hole in the; mirror, can l)e made to receive the 
returning light from the; (;ye which is being ex- 
amined. 'Fliis principle* w, as first utilised (1847) by 
Charle.s Babbage, but Helmholtz, in 18.jJ, was the 
first to realise its imjieulant applications. I’liero 
are twei methods of using an ophthalmoscejpc. In 
the indireu’.t incthejd, .a convex lens is inte^rf)osed in 
front of the (;yc examined, and the examining eye, 
situat.e;il some two feet from the eye obseaaeel, 
views an inverteel image of the interior of tlie 
latter. In the direct method the examining eye is 
placeil within a few inches of the eye examined, 
suitable lenses are made to .slide in front of the 
ajierture in the mirror, to corr(;ct, if need lx;, any 
error of refraction in the eye of either the patient 
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or operator, and an erect image of the fundus of 
tiic observed eye is presented for examination. 
The opiithalmoscope has two main uses; in the 
first place, it is of great im{)orUincc in medicine, as 
by mejiiis of it diseased conditions affecting the 
fundus of the eye can be detected. Such con- 
ditions are often a v.aluable gui<lc in the diagnosis 
of disease. Optic neuritis, retinitis, and choroiditis, 
diseases affecting the fundus and readily distin- 
guished by the ophth.almoscope, are f.'ir from being 
of merely lo(;;d irnporfancc. 'J’ho .s(;cond great use 
of tlie oplitbalinoscopo is in the detection of errors 
of refract i<jn. 

OpiOf .Toitn, |)aiiitcr, was born at 8t. Agnes, 
near Truro, Cornwall, in May, 17(11. As a boy he 
(ivinced a insirk(*<l talent f(»r niathenintics, but him- 
self pref(*rred drawing and, being b(;fri(nded by 
Wolcot (“ I’eter Jdndar"). was enabled to enter 
upon tlie career of an artist., A kind of working 
partnership was set up between them, wliich lasted 
till they settled in London (17si). In 17^2 ho 
beg, 'in to exhibit at tier Koyal A<j.'idemy, Ix’cume an 
Associate in 17x7, and a. full nnunber in the fol- 
lowing year. In IXdo he was elected Professor of 
Painting l(» the Poy.al Academy, an<l l(X‘tur(‘d with 
(Muispicuous ne.ceptance to tlie students till his 
death, in Lomlon, on April t»Mi. lS(i7. llis lectures 
appeared in voluim^ form. Among his historical pic- 
tures may he named “'riie Assassination of .lames 
I. of S<xitlan<r’ jiiid “The Death of Itizzio,” both 
at the (luildhall, Ixuidon ; “Tlie School," belong- 
ing to Jiord Waiit.'ige, is ii fine exjiinjde of Opie’s 
earlier manner; ami his most successful jiortraits 
ineIud(Ml those of Dr. .lohnson, llannali More, 
Charles ,Ialm^s Fox, Priestley, and La<ly Hamilton, 
llis second wife, Amelia Alder.son (17(U)-1X5H), 
beeaine a ]»rominent member of the literary soejety 
of her time and, till she turned Quaker in 1X2.5, 
wrote several novels that were very po[)ular. Her 
jioems ,'ind hymns .also attained to eonsiderablc 
vogue. She w’as Vieuevolent Jind charitable and a 
favourite with .all who knew her. 

Opisthobranchiai a sub-order of (f.asteropoda, 
iiieluding the sea-slugs (e.//., Doris, Eolis, Elysia), 
tlie Sea-hare (Aplysia), and the Jiubble-shells 
(liull.a). The shell is usually absent ; if jinisent, 
it is internal and rudimentary. Tlic principal 
idiaraeter, and that to wliich the name is due, is 
that the gills or braiichia* arc at the hinder end 
of tlie boily, and always beliind the heart. The 
animals are all nuirine .and there .are but few 
s^x'cies known as fos.sils. 

OpitSf Mahtis. poet, “the 8wan of Silesia,” 
was born at Ihinzlaii, Silesia, on December 23rd, 
1.51(7. He enjoyed great rejudation as a writer of 
tlidaciic poetry. His Jivch vmi tier dcnUchni PwU 
t rei has been held to date the beginnings of modern 
(.iermnn ixictry, although it must bo said that his 
muse w.as mechanical and lacking in emotion. Opitz 
was protected by several of the minor princes of 
(lerinany, esjx'cially Count von Dohna, and was en- 
nobled and given tlie poetic crown by the Emperor 
Ferdin.ind H. In 1622 he was invited to Karlsburg 
(or Weissenburg), in Transylvania, by Bethkn 


Gabor and appointed to the chair of philosophy ; 
after his return to Germany he became historio- 
grapher of Poland. He died at Danzig, on August 
20th, 1639. 

Opium. This well-known drug and narcotic 
consists of the dried juice obtained from the cap- 
sules of the opium poppy (^Papaccr sonmifentvi). 
Incisions arc made in these capsules, and the juice 
which exudes is, when dry, scrai^ed off and col- 
lected. The plant is cultivated very Largely in 
Eastern countries, notably in Asia Minor, Persia, 
Egypt, India, and China, while it has also been 
successfully grown in the west of Europe. Its 
properties .as a narcotic appear to h.ave been known 
from very early times, and its use is mentioned by 
some of the classical writers. In India the culti- 
vation is ,a Governnuint monopoly, and yields a 
revenue of over £(>,()( (0.001) a year. Large quan- 
tities were supplied to China, and disputes in the 
opium traffic led to the Chinese War, which was 
concluded by the treaty of 1X12. A large quantity 
is still shipped to China from Indi.'i, but the Cliincse 
growth is now very successfully cornpciting with 
the imported article. The physiological properties 
of opium are chi(?fly due to the alkaloids which it 
contains. Of those the most irriport.T,nt is morphine, 
which is present to the extent of from 3 to 17 per 
cent. Others arc .also met with to a small extent — 
^.y., narcotinc, nar(5cinc, codeine, tbcbainc, papa- 
verine, and meeonic .acid, of which the first three 
arc used medicinally. It .also contains ii resinous 
substance .and some other compounds of undeter- 
mined composition. The habit of opium-smoking 
is largely pnactisod in (3iina, a specially prepared 
extract of opium being emiiloyed. With regard to 
the effect of the habit little difference of opinion 
exists. While the moderate use of opium may 
possibly liave no deleterious effects, yet if carried 
to excess it undoubtedly produces nervous and 
physical debility, and may completely ruin the 
constitution and mind of the victim. There can 
be no (piestion, therefore, that the habit is per- 
nicious and should never be acquired. Opium- 
eating, practised in India, Persia, and Asia Minor, 
appcjars to be even more injurious, and, as in the 
case of smoking, the h.abit when once contacted is 
exceedingly ditlieult to break off. [Laudanum, 
Morphink.] 

Uitrs in Mcdirinc. Opium is applieil externally 
in the form of liniment and plaster for the relief 
of piin. Internally administered, it diminishes 
the amount of the secretions, acts as an astringent, 
ami diminishes the peristaltic movement of the 
bowels. Wlien absorbed into the system, it has ii 
sp€?ciric action upon the brain, producing in small 
doses a kind of intoxication, and in larger doses 
depression, amounting in the case of poisonous 
doses to actual coma. The drug causes contraction 
of the pupil, and depresses the respiratory func- 
tions. Its most valuable use as a medicinal agent 
is as a narcotic ; it is also employed in some cases 
of haemorrhage and in certain intestinal disorders. 
The best known prepianations are the tincture 
(laudanum), the compound camphor tincture (pare- 
goric), the compound kino powder, Dover’s powder, 
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and aromatic chalk powder, various pills contain- 
ing opium, and the vinuin opii. The action of 
opium depends mainly upon the morphine it con- 
tains, and the hypodermic injection of morphine is 
now frequently used in cases in which in former 
days opium would have been administered. Codeine 
is sometimes employed in the treatment of diabetes. 
Apomorphiiic is sometimes used as an emetic. 

Opium Poisonhiff. The symptoms of this condi- 
( ion arc coma, with contracted pupils and stertorous 
breathing. The treatment consists in making every 
(iffort to arouse the patient in the interval which 
elapses before medical Jissistancc c.an be procured. 
If the poisonous dose has been swallowed, it is 
important that the contents of the stomach should 
be evacuated as soon as possible. 

Opoponaz, a gum-resin derived from the roots 
of a plant of the genus Opoponax, of the tribe 
Peucedaneae. The plants are umbelliferous and 
t heir fruit has many oil-tubes. They grow in the 
Levant and the south of Europe generally. The 


the hands of Dorn Miguel, by wliom the city was 
besieged in 1832-33. The cathedral was built by 
Henry the Navigator. There are severiil other 
interesting churches, amongst them the Church of 
Cedofeita (founded in 55H) and tlie Church dos 
Clerigos, with a tower 21G feet high. Some of the 
old monasteries arc now used as barracks and for 
a cita<lel and exchange. Among the line buildings 
are the royal palace of Torre da Man^a, a Crystal 
Palace, the Hospital of St. Antony, and an English, 
factory erected in 1788. There arc also a good 
libmry, a medical school, and a line art academy. 
From Oporto are exported port wine, fruits, cattle, 
onions, cork, copper, hides, and wool, 'i’lie chief 
industries are shipping and the manufactiin^ of 
silks, woollens, and oilier textiles, tobacco, sugar, 
and paper, as well as cork-cutting, sugar-refining, 
metal-casting, brewing and distilling. In the 
suburb of Villa Nova da Gaya, to the south of tlu* 
Douro, are large wine cellars. The Douro is crosstul 
by the Ponte dc Dom Luiz Prinieiro, an iron-gin U m 
railway bridge, 1,1G0 feet long, with a central arch of 
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juice was once employed medicinally as an anti- 
spasmodic, but is now seldom used excepting in 
Persia and otlier Eastern countries. Opoponax 
perfume is an essential oil distilled from one of the 
balsam trees. 

Oporto (“ the port ”), the largest city of Por- 
tugal after Lisbon, beautifully situated on rocky 
ground above the right bank of the Douro. The 
Koman Portvs CaU (whence Portugal) became later 
a Christian stronghold which w'as, however, some- 
times in the hands of the Moors. The citizens 
opposed the French in 1808, and suffered much at 


550 feet span, one of tiie most graceful structures in 
the world. In order to avoid the bar at the river 
mouth, which offers difficulties to the navigation of 
large vessels, a htirbour has been constructed Jit 
Leixaes on the coast, 2^ miles north of the Douro. 
Pop. (1900), 172,421. 

Opossnni, an animal belonging to the Mar- 
supial genus Didelphys, with twenty-three species, 
peculiar to America. There are five digits on each 
limb; the great toe is opposable, and the tail 
generally long, in part naked, and prehensile. 
The pouch is gonerallv absent, rarely complete, and 
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sometimes rerlucerl to two folds of the skin which 
cover the teats. Tlie largest species is about the 
size of a big cat, the smallest very little larger than 
a mouse. Ihey are nocturnal and arboreal in 
habit, and feed on small reyjtiles, birds, birds’ eggs, 
and insects. The typical species {IJ, ma/rmjnahm)^ 
which is also the largest, has the pouch complete. 
The colour is dirty-white, and there is a brownish 
circle round each eye. It has a wide range in 
America, and in tlie (rontral and southern parts is 
called the Crab-eating Opossum, which has been 
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described (wrongly) a- a <listinct species. The 
expre.Nsion “to jhiy 'possum,” meaning “to dis- 
semble." <lerivcs its force from the fact that the 
opossum, when el<»sely j»resse(l, throws itself on its 
back ;md feigns <leatli. In pouchless forms, like 
tlie Woolly ()po.ssuni (/>. the young are 

g'eiierall}' carried on the bac^k of the mother, as 
tliey are .sometimes in oilier species. With the 
<ipos.siims the genus (’hironectes (with a single 
species, (\ pdhuftfuit, the Yajiock, ranging from 
(luatt'iiiala to the .south of lirazil) makes up the 
family I)idelphyid;v.. The Yapock, alumt the .size 
4>f a rat, is grey marked with hrown, has the 
feet webbed, and is jujuatic in habit. Tlie name of 
Opossum has also been given to certain of the 
Australian marsu])ia1s, but, to avoid confusion, it 
is usual to restrict it to the American forms, the only 
marsupials of the New World. 

OppelUy a town of Prussian Silesia, Germany, 
on the 0<ler, hi) miles S.K. of Breslau. The prin- 
ci}>al buildings are the Church of St. Adalbert, 
founded in IHC>, the ducal palace of the 15th 
century, now utili.sed for oflicial purposes (the 
town being the seat of government for Upper 
Silesia), and the Town Hall. The manufactures 
comprise cement and lime, pottery, cigars, soap, 


and leather, be.sides brewing and di.stilling. The 
town is an important agricultural centre for grain 
and cattle. Pop. (HtOB), 30,115. 

Optical lUuaions nre produced when, owing 
to .some peculiarity of the human eye, objects 
appear to be either in some place where they are 
not or to be different from what they really are. 
The phenomenon of persistence of vision, owing to 
which the irapres.sion on the retina of an object 
presented to the eye for a very short time remains 
for about one-tenth of a second, enables a number 
of illusions to be produced, as when a bright object 
rapidly swung round at the end of a string pro- 
fluces the effect of a continuous ring. If a number 
of different pictures, representing a moving object 
in different jiositions, are presented to the eye in 
rapid succession, and if a screen is interposed 
during the moment of cliangc, the transition from 
one picture to tlie next is not noticed, and the 
figure itself seems to move; this is exemplified in 
the zoctrope and many similar devices, and especi- 
ally in the cinematograph, which was invented 
by MM. Lumiere, of Paris. If a disc having 
differently-coloured .sector.s is rapidly rotated, it 
will appear to be uniformly of a colour which is a 
mixture of the component colours, 'fwo objects 
seen separately with the fwo eyes may appear to 
occiijiy the same space; if one looks down a tube 
with one (*y(i and liold.s a solid object such as a 
brick near the other, it is not difficult to make it 
appear tluit there is a hole through the brick. If a 
bird and a cag(‘ are drawn near each other on a .sheet 
of ])apor which is held close to the eyes, the cage 
will be really seen by one eye and the bird with the 
other, but the bird will appear to walk into the 
cage. Many illusions may bo [iroduced by re. 
fleetions. WIu'ii an olijeot is plac(‘d near a con. 
cave mirror and screened from direct view, an 
iraag(‘ or ghost may be seen at fi. eorresponding 
conjugate focus. When a sheet of clear glass is 
arranged across tlie stage of a theatre .'it an angle 
of 15° to t he audience, an image of a figure behind 
the scenes will be seen on the stage ; this was the 
prineijile of the “Ghost” which was .'issociated for 
many years with the name of Professor Pepper 
though it .appears to h.avc been the 
invention of Henry Diroks (lSOG-1873). If a 
coloured surface be viewed for a time sufficient 
to fatigue the retina, and if the eyes be quickly 
turned to a white surface, the latter will appear 
tinged w'ith the com] ilcmentary colour. The term 
option'd illusion is commonly used to designate 
tricks nather than more im])ortaut optical pheno- 
mena such as the minige, wdiich, of course, do 
really produce an illusory effect. 

Optic Atrophy. This condition is detected 
by the .altered appearance presented by the optic 
disc on ophthalmoscopic examination. The main 
symptom of the dise.ase is failure of vision, and 
there is usually some alteration of the colour sense. 
Atrophy may be a sequel of optic neuritis, or may 
occur ap.art from previous inflammatory change. 
The latter form of atrophy is met with in locomotor 
ataxia, in syphilis, and in some other conditions. 
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The treatment of optic atrophy as a rule, un- 
satisfactory, cases tending to proceed from bad to 
worse. This shows the necessity of submitting a 
pitient to the examination of an oculist witiiout 
delay. 

Optic Neuritis. Inflammation of the optic 
nerve is a condition readily detected by the use of 
the ophthalmoscope, which reveals the altered 
ai)pearances manifested by the optic disc. In the 
normal condition the margin of tlie disc is clearly 
defined and not raised above tlie surface of the 
surrounding retina ; in neuritis it becomes swollen 
and woolly-looking; the vessels coursing over it 
arc tortuous, and in places obscuri^d by effused 
material. Optic neuritis occurs in m;iny forms of 
disease within the skull, and sometimes the detec- 
tion of the altered appearance of the optic disc is 
of great importance in confirming the diagnosis of 
cerebral tumour or abscess, meningitis, etc. Optic 
neuritis also occurs in Bright’s disease, syphilis, 
and as the result of tlie extension of inflammation 
from neighbouring parts of the eye. 

Optics is the science wliich treats of the 
propagation of light, and is usually divided into 
geometrical and physical optics. Geometrical 


can enter it at all, the rays are bent in aceordanco 
with the laws of refraction. Many problems of 
interest arise from a consideration of the paths of 
rays after reflection or refraction at plain; or spheri- 
cal surfaces. Of the greatest practical importance, 
however, are the problems relating to the behaviour 
of rays after refraction through translueeiit bodies 
known as prisms and lenses, since upon this be- 
haviour depends the utility of tin; various optical 
instruments, such as the microscope, telescope, etc. 

Optimism, the doctrine that, this world is the 
best of all possible worlds; that gootl, at however 
distant a future, will overc.ome evil ; the disposi- 
tion to take tlie most hopt'ful view of things. 
The opposite doctrine is known as pessimism. The? 
riatonists and Stoics among the philosophers of 
antiquity and Anselm and Aquinas in the ^lidille 
Ages held tliis view’ of optimism in different forms. 
In modern times it was developed by Descartc'.s 
and elaborated by Gottfried Wilheiin Leibnitz 
(1(>4()-1716), whose philosophy, though he left no 
systematic account of it, may he deduced from his 
writings, particularly from his E»mi de Thvodievn 
gur la lUmtii de Leibnitz's oiilirnism is based 

upon the trilemrna : if this world be not the best 
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optics treats of those simfde laws of the j^ropa- 
gation of light which liave been ex])erimentally 
established, and uses these laws in the solution of 
more complex problems ; i)hysical optics explains 
(•xpcrinuMila.l facts by showing that they agree 
W'ith certain hypotln^ses on the structure of matt<‘r 
and space. (F(»r i)hysical o])tics xer Light.) In 
elementary geometrical optics it is usual to c(»ii- 
sider light as emanating from .a mathematical 
point and fis being made up of rays extending in 
all directions. These rays always travel in straight 
lines through any one uniform medium, unless rays 
from different origins interfere with each otlier, 
as in the phenomenon of diffraction. When 
light falls on any object some of it is irregularly 
reflected or scattere(l in all directions, since tlie 
surface is not absolutely smooth, but composed 
of an infinite nurnlier of tiny excrescences; this 
scattering renders the object luminous and vi.sible. 
From a smooth surface tin; rays are thrown back 
in one direction only and obey the laws of reflec- 
tion. If the object is of such a nature that light 


possible, God must, eillicr - (i.) not have known how 
to make a bettm* (which contradicts His omni.sci- 
eiice) ; or (ii.) not. ha\c l.ic(;n able (wliicli denies 
His Omni put eiK'.c) ; or (iii ) not havi* c.hoscn (whic.L 
doubts His b( ncvolencc). As a theist Leibnitz's 
argument involved tin; ]) 0 .sil ion 1 hat t he forcfis of 
the; universe are contrulled by an All-wise intelli- 
g(;nc(;. ]*(»pc, influmiced by Lolingbioke, in bis 

Emuj <m Man sought to “ vindicate the ways of God 
to man ” and to jiopularise the position that all is 
for the best in this liest of jiossihle worlds, which 
was ridimihfd by Voltaire. It may he asked. Can 
moral evil and pain in the world be reconciled W’itli 
the idea of a righteou.s ruler in heaven? Is pain 
the ixmalty of sin ? Is hap[)in(;ss always t.ln* reward 
of gofKlri(;.ss ? iSucli considerations have always 
led thinkers to endeavour to fiithom the mystery of 
tin; origin of evil. The story of Job is almost the 
oldest attempt at a solution, and the dise.ussions to 
which the subject gives rise are as old as philo.sophy 
itself. If our intellect suffered no limitation, if we 
understood the whole plan of creation, we might 
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ffi^rec with Lcil^nitz that the existing universe is 
the best i><>ssii>le; that advance is being made 
towards a greater jHjrfection. Until all the good of 
which this world is capable is realised, we can have 
blit little knowledge of how desinible and beautiful 
a habitation it is. “Christian optimism,” sjiys 
Kdward Caird, “ recognises tliat to a spiritual btdiig 
even death itself is but the means to a higher free- 
dom.” These views were assailed by Kant, Ifegel, 
and Arthur Schopenhauer (178H-1800), the chief 

< xponent of the op]»osing tlieories of pessimism. 
*SeiioiK;nhauer s etliics could rise to tlic thought that 
in self-sacrilicti alone can cv(;r-fresli consolation 
be found for the ills mankind is liable to: that 
yiirlding to desire brings not haiipiness but new 
objects of desin?. lie did not practise self-rnortifi- 
ontion, and probably .arrived ;it such conclusions 

< inf»irif{dly jis the 1‘reacher who found all things 
but vanity. Von Hartmann (ls42“ll)(Mi), his most 
di-siingiiislied follower, ende.*ivoured to harmoni.<4C 
>( ieiiee and jihilosophy. Whether tJie discus.sion 
\\liich aros(! out of the question “Is life worth 
living/” can have ;iny value until wc experience 
<leatli, H(;ems to admit, of no doubt. Toreprc.scnt 
.s:ii(‘ide as tlie l(>gi(;al outcome of pessimism for all 
rational crejiiiires woiihl inexact, unl(?ssvve knew 
as a fact that there was no future life. The doctrine 
that life is a stat(* of probation wlierein our highest 
business is the formation of character has led to the 
noblest cndciivour ami acbieveiiient. The indomit- 
ablo optimism of 8h.M.kesp<!arc’s “A merry heart 
goes all tl»c day ” and tla; Imoyancy of Browning’s 
“God's in His lieavcui — All’s right with the 
^\orld'. ’* are invincil>le in their encourngemenl. 
’I'he conaeiousne.ss that right, is right is often the 
niifjdtering inainsiiring juid hope of the humhlest, 
and nowliere linds a more cheery cmhodiimmt than 
in l)i(^ken.s’s “Mark 'I’jiphT,” wlio kept jolly in the 
most dejire.ssing conditions. There is a bright side 
to the gr.Mvcfst prohleiu, jis tho.se who luive proveil 
the loyalty of frieiulshiji in hours of Jinguish know 
Wi'll. The 81111 nijiy lu' .seen in tlio dwlle.st luiddle, 
and eviui sulYering awaken ii new and truer bniveiy. 

Opus Operantis :iml Opus Operatuxn, 

terms employed by Koman Catholic theologians to 
de.serihe the otTeet of religious cenunonies jis means 
of gnice to the devout. The first refers to such 
jiets as kis.sing, or kneeling before, a criicitix in 
pr.iyer. or tlie use of the rosary, in which the grace 
given is ilepimdent on tlie devotion of the suppliant 
and not on the materijil object. The second 
phra.se is used to deiioti; that grace re.sults from the 
rite it.self, as in infjint bjiptism, .and presupposes a 
proper disposition on the part of the recipient, even 
in the cjise of the dying who are no longer 
conscious. 

Oracle, the Jinswer of a supcriuitund being, 
generally through the niediuni of a priest or 
priestess, to some solemn jind formal inquiry. Tlie 
tiTiii al.so used to denote the divinity or hero who 
gave .such answers, ami the temple or shrine where 
such answers were delivered. The divinity was 
suppo.sed to ins]iire the human medium, and to the 
state of mental cxnlt.atiou thus produced E. B. 
Tylor gives the name of oracle-possession. The 


most celebrated oracles were those of the Greeks, 
notably th.at of Pheebus at Delphi and of Zeus at 
Dodona. The practice of consulting oracles seems 
to have ceased soon after the beginning of the 
Christian era, and the early Christians accounted 
for this by attributing the responses in pagan days 
to demons, who, they said, became silent when the 
Christ was born. 

Oraksai (Wubukzae), a people of Afghanistan, 
Tirah di.strict, north and west of Kohat, and south 
of the Khyber Pass. They claim to be a section of 
the Kuruni Pathans, but arc not recognised as true 
Afghans, nor does the name occur in the national 
genealogies, though they are now assimilated to the 
K.arani in speech, physique, and many customs. 
They are grouped in four iiuiin divisions — Daolat, 
Ishmail, Ljishkar and Hains.T.ya — with about sixty 
subdivisions. The Orakzai are naturally a turbulent 
people, but were reduced to order by the British 
expedition of 181M under Sir William S. A. 
Lockhart (1841-l‘.»a0. 

OrOkll, a department of Algeria, North-west 
Africfi, belonging to Fnince. It occupies the most 
westm-ly section of the colony, extends from the 
MediU^rranean in the N. to the Siahani in the S., 
luiving Algiers on the E., and Morocco on the W., 
and covers an areji of 44.(>1(J square miles. The 
country is divided into three zones running ]),'inillel 
with the sea, namely the Tell, or coastal region; 
the High Platean.s .and the Sahani. It is mainly 
mouiitjiinons, .and the strejirns. though numerous, 
are usually hill torrents, dry in summer, that is, 
tliroughout the bulk of the yo.ar. The inli.abit.ants 
.ar^^ cliitjlly engaged in .agriculture. Wheat .and 
bjirley jire largely grown, jind the live-stock consi.sts 
principally of shtxip, cjittle, goats, camels, horses 
and donkeys. The vine, olive, and toh«'icco-plaiit 
arc cultivjited on an extensive scale. 'J’iie mineral 
rc.sonrces, which include iron, zinc, lead, salt, 
nijirblc .and onyx, li.avc yet to be developed. The 
manufactures sire mostly clothing, p.apcr, oil, 
tobacco and pottery, besides brewing *md distilling. 
The natives—tlie majority of whom arc Arab.s — Jirit 
skilled in the making of tents, bhinkcts, shawls, and 
cjirpets. The largest towns are Oran, the capital, 
Tlemyen (22.278), Mostaganein (17,485), Mascani 
(1 S,4t );■>), and Sidi-bel- Abbes (24,20.’)). Pop. of Oran 
(P.HH), I,107.;i54. 

Oraiif capitjil of the depjirtment of Oran, 
Algeria, on the Mediternanean, 2<*)0 miles W.fS.W. of 
Algiers. The old Moorish town had attained con- 
siilerable commercial })ros^rity, when in 1509 it 
w.as c.apturcd by the Christians of Spain and made 
Ji penal settlement. In 1708 it fell into the hands 
of the Turks, but was recaptured in 1732 and 
retained by Spain till the earthquake of 1 790, when 
it w.as ab.andoned. It was occupied by the French 
in 1831. Spaniards still form a large proportion of 
the European population. The town is defended 
by two cit.adels, .and has a cathednil, a mosque, a 
hotel-de-villc, a prefecture, and a military hospital. 
The h.arbour is protected by a bre.akwater, and 
ships that used to make the port at Mers-el-Kebir, 
three miles to the west, now enter Oran. Though the 
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industries are unimportant, the shipping: trade is 
very considerable, the chief exports" being grain, 
wine and spirit, wool, hides, esparto grass, iron ore 
and live-stock. Pop. (1901), 87,801. 

Orang, the name of the great anthropoid ape 
{Simia satyrus) of Borneo and 8umatra. The name 
is a shortened form of Orang-utan (“ man of the 
woods”), by wliich the Malays described nut an 
ape but a forest tribe of low culture. The anthro- 
poid they call Mias ; Mias pappan and Mias rainbi 
<lenoting the dark and the pale race respectively — 
the former with — and the latter without, llcshy 
excrescences on the face, and Mias kassir. tlie 
smaller variety, descril)ed by »Sir Itichartl Owen as 
X mono. Tlic likelihood is that the ape came by 

its fa miliar 
name througli 
the inability of 
the ear 1 ic r 
travellers in its 
native haunts 
fully to apjuv- 
(date the dis- 
tinction <lrawn 
l)y the Malays. 

attempt 
lias he('n ma<le 
by puri.st natu- 
ralists to iiilro- 
(luce the word 
Mias, hut po])u- 
lar usage has 
so far proved 
an insuperaldo 
obstacle. The larger form when adult is a little 
<»ver four fe(?t in heiglit, and is clothed with long, 
coarse, reddish-brown hair. It is arhoresd in habit, 
living jimong the totanost branches of trees — in 
which it constructs its “nest” — and feeding on 
fruit, leaves, and tender shoots, de.stroying much 
more tliaii it cats. In conlinciiieut. orangs will 
<*at eggs and im-at, and it is jirobablo that in 
the wild state tliey catch and cat birds, as do 
the gorilla ?md the chimpanzee. The storie.s 
told of the ferocity of the orang are probably, 
no doubt unconsciously, exaggerjited. Its strength 
makes it, when enraged, a formidable opponent, 
hut unless attacked it seems not to molest man, 
and many of the specimens kept in confinement 
have been very good-tempered. 

Orange (from the Sanskrit nnyrunyo^ througli 
the Arabic narmj and the Italian aranvAa) is the 
Provencal name of Citrus Anrantimn and some 
allied species, small evergreen trees belonging to 
the chief genus of the order Aiirantiaceie. The 
orange is probably a native of southern China and 
Burma, but grows wild and spinous in Indian 
jungles. It seems to have been dispersed by the 
Arabs and Crusader.s, and is now grown in all 
warm regions well supplied with water and free 
from frost. The scattered glossy leaves are re- 
niarkable for their double articulation, having one 
joint at each end of the winged leaf-stalk. The 
fragrant white or pinkish flowers have five sepals, 
five petals, branched (polyadelphous) stamens, and 


a changeable number of carpels. These last are 
united in the characteristic but variable fruit tech- 
nically known as a hesperidium, which is superior, 
has a leathery separable epicarp, a woolly meso- 
carp, and a membranous eiidocarp. The pulp is an 
outgrowth from the latter of large si>indle-sl»ape(l 
cells filled with watery juice. The seeds often 
contain more than one embryo. As the fruit take.s 
some months to ripen, it occurs on the tree at the 
same time as the next year's blossoms. Thiue are 
two chief varieties or sub-species, the Sweet or 
China orange, and the Bitter, Bigarade or Si^ville 
orange, but tlie Mandarin and Tangerine oranges 
arc sometimes ranked as a distinct s]>(‘ci(*s. Orange 
wood is used by cahini^t-niakors. Essence do Petit 
Grain, a fragrant oil, is distilled from thclcjjivesand 
shoots; Oil of Neroli and Orange-Elower Water 



na.wcii or rutr, wini F»; rr ani» bl«».ssom. 


from the Howers; and Essence of Orjinge-Peel from 
the unripe fruit. 'J’lie j>eel of the hitler onmgo, 
which is a valuable stomachic, is mostly obtained 
from Seville, Malaga, and 'J’ripoli ; large (piantitios 
are candied in England, and an incredible amount 
is converted into marmalade every year. 'J'hey 
are also brought to Amsterdam from Curayoa 
for the manufacture of the liqueur of that, name. 
Tlie supply of sweet oranges comes mainly from »St. 
Michacl’.s, Brazil, Mtilta, Louisiana, (.Vilifornia tind 
Florida. Oranges for export are plucked before 
they arc quite ri]»e, wrapped in ti.ssue paper, and 
packed in boxes containing from 250 upwards. The 
fruit mat ures while on the dealer’s hands. At one 
time the orangery was a feature of many ])ala(ies 
and mansions, hut (though still emiiloyed for .stor- 
ing the tree.s in winter) lias become too common to 
bo regjirded as a “ show” place. 

Orangef a town in the department of Van cl use, 
France, on the Moyne, 17 miles N. of Avignon. It 
retain-s a.s a monument of its former splendour a fine 
old triumphal arch and a (restored) theatre, both 
of the Uoinan period. The industries include 
dyeing, tanning, and the making of textiles. During 
the Middle Ages it was the capital of a small 
principality, and gave its name to tlie llon.se of 
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N;iss;iu, which in acquired the territory by 
iriarria^'c. On tlie death of William III. of England 
without issue (1702), a dispute broke out between 
the older and the j’ounger branche.s for the succes- 
sion, which w.as settled at the Teace of Utrecht { 
(17Ui) by means of its sale to France by Frederick | 
1. of 'Prussia, as representative of the elder 
line, the title, however, going to the younger line, 
who became Kings of Holland. Top. of Orange 
(1901), 9,7()r>. 

OraugOf or Gakiep, the longest, river of South 
Africa, rises in th<; Drakensberg mountains. Ihtsuto- 
land, and, following a serpentine course mainly 
westwards with a slight nortluirly trend, reaches 
the Atlantic after a run of 1,<K)0 miles. Its (thief 
tributari(‘s, on the right, arc the Caledon and Vaal, 
and, on tlu! left, the Hartelxtest. It drains an 
enormous arcta (estimatfsl at ;i2iVtO0 sqmire miles), 
but is pnicticjilly of no use to navigation, owing to 
tlie sh,'ilIown(!Ss of its waters in tlu^ often long- 
lasting, dry sf'ason. Its banks are well woochnl, 
estMuually with mimosa, ebony, und willows, hut 
much of the land bordering it is d(\scrt. It serves 
as the houndarv betw(;en Cape Colony and Orange 
Kiv(;r (’olony, (irrirjualand W(?st, lle(!)iuai);dand, and 
Great Naimujualand (German South-West Afri(ia). 

Orailg 62 li 61 ifl n nanu? dmivisl from the title of 
Willijun III., which was given as early .'is to 
the Irisli supporters of tlu? princiiHes of t he Hevolu- 
tion. 'flu? first Onnige lodge wjis esttihlishod by t he 
Peep o’ Day Hoys jit Loughgall, County Armagh, 
after fhe“h,Mttle of Di.’imoiul,” a contest b(?tw(Hm 
the lh»mjiii C-atholic? and Protcsbint i)opula.tion. 
Thc! ]uimarv ohj('ct was to deprive the Konuan 
(Jatholies of the arms which they kept (lontrary 
to th(? hiw. The number of lodges and members 
gretitly in(?r(?ast‘d during thc rebellion of 179H, and 
(instituted Jiu (jfTeetuttl saiVgujird to l*rotes(antism, 
but the movement was not c-ountenaiuid by the 
Lord- Lieutenant. In isos lodges were founded 
in England and, although tlu? orgaidsaticui was 
nominally dis.solv(?d by the A.ssociation Dill in 
lS2r), it continued to he a potent juditical factor. 
The (?l('Ction of the Duke of Cumberland as Grand 
Muster in was followed by a parliamentary 

iruiuiry, and thc society was femjirarily sup- 
pres.sod. It lias now spi’(?.ad to other jiarts of the 
ilriti.sh Empire, .'IS well as to the United States, but 
from their invariable clioict? of districts where 
Itoman Cjitholieism is strong, Oraiigcnu?n have 
often arou.s(?d ;i su.spicion that they are less con- 
cerned about theology than ** siiiling for a fight.” 

Orange River Colonyv a British colony in 
South Africa, originally the ORANGE Free State, 
bounded on the N. by the Transvaal Colony, on the 
E. by Natal and BasutoUiiul, on the S. and S.W. 
by Ca|>(* Colony, and on the W. by Griqualaiid 
West. It occupies an area e.stimafcd at r)l>.:i92 
square miles. The Drakensberg mountains flank it 
on the east and south-east, but otherwise the country 
is n level plateau from :i,(K)0 to LtKK) feet above the 
sea, broken here and there by isolated hills or 
** kopjes." It is watered by thc Wilge, Rhenoster, 
Vet, Miulder, and Caledon, besides thc Orange on 


its southern and the Vfial on its western boundary. 
There is abundance of good pasture ; and, besides 
horses, goats, and cattle, ostriches are kept. Cereals 
arc grown in the districts bordering on Natal ; and 
there are coal mines in the north and diamond 
mines in the south-west. Diamonds, wool, ostrich 
feathers, and cattle ar€r the chief exports. Tlie 
territory was annexed by Great Britain in 1848, but 
.six years later wa.s handed over to the Boers, by 
whom it was constituted an independent Republic. 
It prospered under several able presidents, of whom 
»Sir Johannes Henricus Brand (1823-1888) was the 
most remarkable; but in 1899, on thc outbreak of 
hostilities between tlie South African Republic and 
Great Britain, t he Orange Free State, after making 
sincere efforts to bring about a pe.aceful .settlement, 
decided to join forces w’ith the Transvaal. After 
jin unexpectedly determined resistance, their terri- 
tory was invaded by the British, and in March, 
11M)0, Bloemfontein, the capital, was occupied. The 
country was formally anriexe(i by Gre.at Britain, 
hut fighting continued up to May 31st, 1902, 
when peace was concluded. In 1907 a new con- 
stitution similar to that granted to the Transvaal 
was created. Pop. (1904), 387,315, of whom 
244,030 were coloured. 

Orange Tip {KurhUv rardamines, Linn.), a 
w'(?ll-known Engnsh butt(‘rlly which may be recog- 
nised by the bright onangf? spot on the tij) of the 
wing and tessL?llat(?(l ornamentation with greenish- 
grey or white spots on the und(.?r side. 

OratoriOi •'i S.'icrcd musical composition, usually 
dramatic in character, and comprising recitatives, 
arias, choruses, dm^ts, (‘tc., with full orcliestral 
accompaniment. If is performed without acting or 
scenic accessories. 'J'he name was derived from 
tlu? oratorio or oratory (]:>lacc of prayer) of the 
Uhi(?sa Nnova of St. Philip Neri at Romo, wlujre in 
the lust (puirter of tlu^ Kith century musical per- 
formances toc^k place of whicli the oratorio was a 
later development. It was originally d(isign(?d to 
convoy instruction in tlu? same manner as thc 
medimval miraeJe play. It owed its existence to 
the revolution in musical taste which produced 
th(? (qiera, and at first differed from the latter 
only in having a sacred, instead of a secular, sub- 
j(?ct for its tlierae. The first oratorio, Cavallit?ri‘s 
Itiippremifazione delV Anima c del Corpi\ per- 
formed at Rom(? in lOtK), consisted entirely of 
recitative, with thc usual dramatic accorap.ani- 
ments, nmorig which dancing w’as included. In 
of the works of C.aris.simi, Scarlatti, and 
Stradella, the oratorio was little cultivated by the 
Italians, to whose bent the opera was far more 
congenial. In Germany, on the other hand, the 
mediieval Passion-play, representing the sufferings 
and death of Christ, developed into the I’assion 
oratorio or Passion music, of which the St. Matthew 
(1729) of J. S. Bach is thc most celebrated example. 
This composition is partly dramatic, but elsewhere 
epic, in form, and includes a double chorus, certain 
airs entitled soliloquies, and various chorales, in 
which the congregation joined. The oratorio was 
introduced into England by Handel, who finally 
abandoned the dramatic for the epic form, his two 
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greatest compositions, Israel in Egypt (1739) and 
the Messiah (1741), being entirely in the latter 
style. The work of Handel was carried on by 
Haydn, who gave his Creation to the world in 
1798. Among the most noteworthy oratorios pro- 
duced in the first half of the 19th century were 
Beethoven’s Mount of OHres (1803), Spohr's Calvary 
(1835) and Fall of Babylon (1842), and the Elijah 
(184G) of Mendelssohn. The taste for oratorio has 
been fostered in England by the constantly-recur- 
ring musical festivals usually held in one or other of 
the Cathedrals. Sir Sterndale Bennett’s Woman of 
Samaria, Sir Hubert Barry’s Job, Sir C. Villiers 
Stanford’s Eden, Sir Arthur Sullivan’s Golden Legend, 


. established the Birmingham Oratory in 1847. In 
1849 a congregation was set up in London by Fat her 
Faber, which in 1850 became independent and in 
1834 was transferred to Brompton, where a fine 
building has been erected. (2) The Congregation 
of the Oratory of Our Lord Jesus Christ in France, 
founded by Cardinal Berullc in 1()13, which 
received tlie approval of Paul V. Its main object 
was the institution of seminaries for training priests. 
’The society was broken up at the Kevohitiun by the 
civil constitution of the clergy. 

Orbit is the path described by any heavenly 
body with reference to the body which controls it. 



nftOMlTON oratory, London. 


and Sir Edward Elgar’s Bream of Gcroniius and 
The Apostles arc (jxamples of works of tlic highest 
merit by Engli.sh composers. 

Oratory, Pm ksts of th k. There wore formerly 
two religious orders of this name. (1) ’J'he Italiiin 
order, founded by St. Bhilii) Neri. The Congrega- 
tion is composed of secular priests who live together 
under the same rule, but are not forced to take 
rcligioms vows. The several communities are 
mutually independent, each l)cing composed of 
novices, triennial fathers, decennial fathers, and a 
superior. The rule, which is incndy traditional, 
enjoins mental j^rayer in the evening, alternating 
with the discipline of self-flagellation. The chief 
ministerial functions of the order are daily preach- 
ing and hearing confessions. Tlie order was 
introduced into England by Cardinal Newman, who 


The orbits of all the members of tlie solar system 
arc ellipses with the sun in one focus, and since 
we have every n^ason to Ixdieve in tlu; universal 
application of the law of gravitation, w’c assume 
that every Ollier heavenly body travels also in an 
ellijitical orliit. When the ellipse is of enormous 
length, as in the case of a comet, the part of its 
path which we are able to investigate is indistin- 
guishable from a parabola. The orbit with whicdi 
we are most familiar is, of coursf*, that of the earth, 
and the gr(*at circle in which this orbit cuts the 
celestial sphere is called the eclifitic. The positions 
of other orbits are usually defined with reference to 
the ecliptic. 

Orcagna, Andrea di Cionk, a Florentine 
arti.st of the 14th century (born ])robably in 1310), 
who excelled chiefly as an arcliitect. He designed 
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the raarhle tabernacle in the clnirch of (b* San 
Michel(i, Florence, and was chief architect of the 
Orvicto cathedral. Some of his frescoes in the 
church of Santa Maria Novella, Fiorcn<H% have been 
restored, and a panel picture executed fur San Pietro 
Maj^j^ion^ in the same city is now in the National 
Gallery, London. Other cliurches in Florence have 
altarpiecHJH by him. He died some time between 
ami IMbO, but the date is really m»eertain. 
His uMer brother assisted him in his painting:. 


that even a bleak and expo.sed spot is preferable to 
a hiw-lying- valley or plain where the fruit is spoilt 
by the mornitig foj^s or the late spring frosts. After 
selecting a suitable spot, the next step is to trench 
the ground to a depth of about two feet, and in 
most cases it requires to be drained. Tiie distance 
Ijetween the rows and the trees in each row ought 
not to be less than 25 feet. The trees intended to 
be permanent should be i>erfectly upright standards, 
witli a clear stem of G feet from the root to tlie 
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Orchard (Anglu-Saxon (n’cerd for ?r}/rf-ffrarff, 

' an enclosure for lu rbs ”), a piece of gr<iund jdanted 
with fruit-trees. In Kngland the orcliard is a 
'Common ap])emlage of the manor-house, vicarage, 
or farm ; but, owing to the ignorance of former 
generations, it is generally very unproductive, i 
tSince the ini<l<]le of the I'.Uh century, however, = 
fruit has been grown with imu’easing rare and in- 
telligenee. and the rules to be observed in forming 
an orchard are now laitl down with scientific pre- 
cision. Tile most important matters are the situa- 
tion and soil. The most suitable is a fresh 
sandy loam. IS or more inches deep, with a sub- 
soil of dry gravel or rock. The orchard should, if 
possible, slope towards the south or south-east, ami 
be sheltered hv forest trees from the north and 
east winds in spring ami by sliruhhoiies or high 
hedges from the south -we-stern winds in autumn. 
I’lenty of light and a free circulation of air are in- 
dispensable, whilst damp is highly injurious, !<o 


1 top, where the brandies diverge. In some ca.'-es 
‘ the.stocksare first planted ami afterwards ‘ worked,” 
i.c. grafted, at tbe rcfiuisite height. Tlie trees 
should be planted near the surface, hanked up 
with eartli, and tinnly staked, until tliey are able^ 
to re.'^ist the wind. Little ])runing is necessary 
during tlie first year, and no nianuni should he 
applied, except soim* mulch in cases when the 
soil becomes dry. The intermediate spaces may 
he planted with dwarf-trees, bushes, clover, etc.; 
hut the ground shouM he perfectly clear for a 
distance of at least S feet from each tree. During 
the whole of the first year const tint attention 
must he paid to such i>oints as Hie intrusion of 
grubs and the formation of untimely fruit. In the 
second year careful pruning is required. Gras.s or 
short clover may now be grown between the trees. 
The apple is the principal orchard fruit in Eng- 
. land; hut clierries. pears, and plums are freely cul- 
* tivated in Kent, Herefordshire, and Worce.stershire. 
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There are some fine orchards in Scotland, chiefiy 
in Fife, near Stirling’, East and ^Ytfst Lothian, 
Lanarkshire, Dumfriesshire, and the liorder coun- 
ties. 

Orchardson, Sir QuiLi.r-n, painter, 

was born at Edinburgh in Ih* was educated 

at fhe Trustees’ Academy, then uiulcr the direction 
of liobert Scott Lander, K.S.A., and worked in his 
native city for several years along with Jolm Pel tie, 
llugli Cameron, William McTaggart, Peter Graham, 
and others, who all attained to eminence in their 
profession. He came to London in 18tl3 and was a 
regular exhibitor at the Poyal Academy, of which 
he was elected Associate in 18(51^, and full member 
in 1877. Among the best-known of his earlier pic- 
tures were “The Challenge” (18fi5), “ (’liristopher 
Sly” (186fi), and “Queen of tlic Swords ’ (IJ^TT). 
His “Napoleon on Hoard the Jifllerophoii" was 
acquired for the nation through the Chantrey 
Pcqnest in 1881, and since that date his pictures 
have been amongst the outstanding features of the 
Academy exhibition.s. Of these may he mentioned 
“Voltaire” (1883), “Mariago de Convciiance” 
(1881), “The Salon of Madame Kecamier” (1885), 
“ A Tender C’hord ” (188(1), “ Ifer Mother's Voi<'e *’ 
(1888), and “The Young Duke” (ISsq). As a 
I)ortrait-painter Orchardson has always been in the 
very first rank. His work is noted for the distinc- 
tion of its handling, its perfect drawing, its beauti- 
ful colour-scheme, and its telling coiniH)sition- 

Orchestra, in the ancient Greek theatre, w.as 
tin* circular space between the stage and tin* 
auditorium set apart for the chorus. It <lcnotes 
that part of the modern theatre or opera-liou.se 
which is assigned to the band, and lionet? is 
frequently used of the band itself. 'I'hc orchestra, 
ill the current sense, 'was first einployc<l, if on a 
bumble scale, in Italy, when (’avallieri (in KJOO) and 
Monteverdc (in 1G(»8) arranged that several instrii- 
inonts should accompany the singers or su.slain the 
score in unison. At the same time the harpsichord 
— tlie forerunner of the pianoforte — was given a 
more subordinate place tlian had hitherto l»ceii 
allotted to it. The potentialities of this innovation 
were obvious and the great eompo.scrs — notably 
J. S. Bach, Handel, and Haydn — all contributed to 
improve and perfect it . Various instruments were 
added from time to time — Mozart, for instance, 
introduced the clarinet and trombone — until in the 
hands of Berlioz and Wagner the orchestra reached 
the fullest and richest devcloi)meiit of which it i.s 
scientifically capable. 

Orchidaceas, the most numerous order of 
Monocotyledons, including some 5,0i)0 species 
distributed throughout the world. They are 
perennial herbs or shrubs, growing terrestrially in 
temperate climates, generally with tubcrculate 
roots ; but in tropical forests bc*c,oming epiphytes, 
elinging with fibrous roots to the branches of trees. 
These roots have sometimes a spongy absorbent 
layer or velamen externally, and the stem is often 
a green pseudo-bulb. The leaves are generally 
sheathing, and the flowers either solitary or in spi- 
cate or racemose clusters. They arc sometimes 


sweet-scented, but in other cases betid. Tliough 
the beauty and intt‘rest of the order dejicnd upon 
the varied form and colour of the liowers, tliev are 
nearly all fiiiularm?ntally alike in plan. There* is a 
stalk-like inferior ovary, of three carjiels, but onc- 
chambered, which is sometimes so twisted as to 
invert the llower. The 
three sepals are often 
petaloid and generally 
equal; but of the three 
petals which alternate 
with them the posterior 
one is commonly en- 
larged, s n m e t i m e s 
spurred, pouched, or 
variously modified in 
form, and is known as 
the labellum. From its 
shape British orchids get 
such narao.s as Man, Bee, 

Fly, Lizard, or Lady's- 
.slif>per Oixd lis. ’J’l i(;re are 
traces of .^ix stamens, 
and in the l;ist-namod 
anterior one.s of the inm;r whorl produce juOlcn ; 
hut in other orchids only tlic one anterior stamen 
of tlio outer whorl does so. This stfimcn is fused 
witli the .style into a c(?ntral colujnn orgyiK).st(‘miuui. 
anil its pollen is generally aggregated into ])oljinia 
or pollcn-ma.sses. Tlio ovules are very rudimentary, 
and do not app(?ar on the jfiacentas until after tli. 
pollen has been convey o< I (generally by insect-) in 
the .stigma. The fruit is generally dry an<l spiil.s 
into valves. The only important useful pro<luel d 
the order i.s vanilla, but rare species are hoiiglil by 
connoi.sseiirs for greenhouse cultivation at ciim’inoiis 
price.s. 

OrcllOllltooSf the name of two cities ol‘ 
ancient Greece, one being in Ihcotia. and tlu? <uli( r 
in Arcadia, ’.riie former stood on the northern 
shore of Lake Copais, and was fanious fora musical 
fe.vtival held in lionour of the Gnice.s. Its goviu’n- 
ment, an ari.'ilocracy, was obnoxious to the 'I'hebuiis, 
by wliom at the close of tlie Peloponnesian War the 
city was destroyed, and the inhabitants were sold 
as .s]ave.s. In 1880 .Scbliemann di.scoveriid :i royal 
raau.soleum of grijat .size and splendour. ’J’he 
Arcadian city wus situnled to the north of Maritine.'i. 
in a mountainous di.strict in the valleys of whicb 
the inljabitants fed tlieir Hocks. Outside of th(^ 
city a wooden image rif Diana was .set u]> in a cedar, 
which wvis accordingly known as ArlemisOedreatis. 
Early in the (’hristia]i era the town fell into com- 
plete decay. 

Orcillf Ohcinoi., is a compound of the com- 
position C 7 lI,;(OIl)j, winch occurs in a largenuml»e> 
of varieties vjf licluns. If allowed to stand in an 
animoniacal .solution, a reddish-brown jiowder is 
deposited wliicli is a constituent of a number of 
dye.stuffs, and is intimately related to the litnai.s .so 
much employed in the chemical lal)oratory. 

Ordeal (Angdo-f?axon orddl^ ortUI, “ distribution 
into part.s," hence “discrimination” and so “de- 
ci.sion a method of testing the guilt or innocence 
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of an accuscid person which was in use amongst the 
Anglo-Saxons. It consisted in appealing to the 
“direct judgment of God” as manifested in the 
result of some dangerous proces.s to which the 
accused was subjected. This form of trial was 
sanctioned by the clergy and took place in the 
sacred edifice. The commonest kinds were the 
ordeal of water and thut of fire or iron. In either 
case the aficused person prepared himself by means 
of three days’ severe mortification, at the end of 
which lie communicated and took an oath that he 
w'as iniK»cent. A sj)ecial service was then held, and 
finally the snsjiect assumed his position between 
twelve oppommts and twelve friends. If the ordeal 
was hy water, Ik* now plunged his arm into boiling 
Wider as fiir iis the wrist, and drew out a stone or 
lump of iron. In the triple ordeal the arm was 
ilirust in to tlie elbow. The other jdan consisted 
ii» seizing a bar of iron tiiat had lain on a fire till 
tlK! liist (loll(.*ct of the service liad been re:id and 
c.iirrying it for a. distance of three fe(^t. Imme- 
diately after tlie trijil the iirm wiis hiindiig(;d hy the 
pri(*sl and s(» remained for three days. If it Ii.ad 
iioided j»t the luid of that time the prisoner was 
prononnefMl innoctud.; otlierwise lu* was convicted. 
'J'lii*re were varitms other ordeals which wen^ less 
fully accredited - c./y. the accused rnigld l>e thrown 
into di'ej) water, in which c;ise a tendency to sink 
Wiis ii proof of innocence; or lie iniglit be fonujd to 
swiillow the (^orsned (c^onsecnited broad), which 
always choked tlui guilty. Some sus|»ectc<l persons 
- Emma, m(»t her of Edward the Confessor among 
(he imiuher — an* saifl to have refuted (heir 
nudigners hy wiilking blindfold<*<l and handoot on 
red-hot ploughsliares. Other ordeals very similar in 
their general (‘haraeter exisi<*d throughout Eurojie 
during the earlier pJirt (»f the Middle Ages. The 
wager of hat ( It*, in which the accu.s(*d vv.as obliged 
to tight the accuser, was ji form of ordeal only per- 
mit te<l to persons td rank. In the ordeal of the 
bier, employed in cases of murder, the susi>ee-t w.as 
retpiired to touch the body. If the corpse then 
began to blee«l afresh the guilt of the accused was 
(leinonst ratted. 'J'hc ducking t)f witches and tlie 
formuhi of “going through lire and w’atcr” prob- 
ably were survivals of the ])eriod when ordeals were 
in vogui*. 'fhe Anglo-Saxon ordeal survived the 
CoiKpiest, and is prescril»ed in the Assize of Nortli- 
ampton (llTfi), hut after that d.'ite it rapidly died 
out, owing mainly to the disfavour of the C’huixdi 
and the growth of the jury system. It was de- 
nounced by (lie liateran Couiu’ii of 12ir>, ami fin.dly 
extinguished in England in 121S through a letter of 
Henry 111. addressed to the itinerant justices. 
Metluxls of trial closely resembling the ordeal 
existeil among tin* ancient Hebrews and Greeks, 
and are now practised hy various savage tribes; 
(’.//. on tlie Gt»ld (’oa>t inability to swallow - j)oison- 
water ” is regarded as a j>roof of incontinence. 

Order, n term em]>loyed in the classifioati(»n of 
animals, plants and minends to indicate the group 
immediately below the Class (or Sub-Class) and 
above the Family. Tims if we regard the 
Mammals as a (’lass of the Vertebrates (or Uack- 
boned animals), the Carnivora, or Flesh-eaters, will 


constitute an Order of the Class, and the Felidae, or 
Cats, a Family of this Order. The word has, of 
course, only an arbitrary value, but its utility, even 
academically, in the elaboration of a systematic 
classification, w'hether in zoology, botany, or 
mineralogy, is obviou.s. 

Ordericus VitaliSj historian, was born at 
Atcham, near Shrewsbury, England, on February 
10th, 1075. Though his mother was English, and 
he called himself “Orderic the Englishman,” he 
lived from the age of ten till his death (between 
(1143 and 1145) in the Jibbey of St. Evroul in 
Normandy. Here he wrote his llistoria £k^clesias- 
tica, a chronicle l^eginning with the preaching of 
the Gospel and coming down to 1141. In spite of 
defects of style and inaccuracies in its chronology, 
his work is characterised by a sense of justice, 
a desire to record truth without fear or favour, ah 
eye for character, and an enthusiasm that led him 
to include rather than exclude materials not 
directly relevant to his subject. I’he history lias 
distinct value as an account of the reigns of the 
first two Norman kings in England, for even when 
he did not write from tirstlmnd knowledge, he had 
access to the best- available authorities and was 
discriminating in his use of them. The original 
MS. is iireservcd in the Bibliotliequc Nationalc, 
Paris. 

Orderly, the soldier or non-commissioned 
officer ill attendance on and at the disposal of each 
commanding officer. A Post Office Orderly fetches 
the letters ; a Court Orderly attends when a court- 
martial is held ; a Hospital Orderly wails uj>on tlu^ 
sick ; and an Orderly Olliccr is on duty daily in each 
corf)s, who inspects the rations, attends parades, 
visits the guard room, hospital, cells, etc. The 
Onlerly-room is tlie office where prisoners are 
intervieweil and the lieutenant-colonel and his 
assistants transact business. 

Orders, Holy, (l) The estate of bishop, 
or pric.st, or deacon, conferred by the imposition 
of hands of lawfully-ordained bishops. (2) The 
ceremony or rite by which a bishop thus conse- 
crates ministers for the service of the Church. In 
the Anglican, as in the Homan Catholic and Eastern 
Churches, this ceremony is regarded as a sacra- 
ment. It is held tliat the power of bestowing grace 
by the laying on of hands has been transmitted to 
the bishops through an unbroken scries of ordina- 
tions from the Apostles. This is known as the 
doctrine of Apostolical Succession. Hence thes(5 
orders are entitled holy or apostolical ; they are .also 
termed major orders to distinguish them from 
minor orders, which have not the same spiritual 
cliaracter, although t hey form part of the ecclesias- 
tical organisation, and are usually conferred by a 
bishop (but without imposition of hands). Minor 
orders were instituted for the purpose of relieving 
the higher officers of the Church of the more secu- 
l.ar portion of their duties. Four ranks are included 
in the minor orders of the Roman C.atholic Church 
— acolyte, exorcist, reader, and doorkeeper. The 
office of sub-de.acon is now iisuall}'' reckoned among 
the major o»*ders, Tlie total number of orders is, 
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Orders of Knighthood. 


Orders in Conncil. 


howeTer, only seven, the offices of bisliop and priest Orders of Knighthood wore probably due 
being regarded as one in respect of their sacerdotal in the first instance to the growth of the kingly 
functions. In the Greek Church it is unusual to power during the early feudal period. Tlio band of 

recognise any minor orders excepting those of sub- chosen followers (comitoa, gfsith<u^ thef^nas) whom 

deacon and reader (anagnostos) and sometimes that the military loader gathered around iiimself may 
of singer (psaltes) ; by the Kefonned Churches they be regarded as the germ out of wliich grew the 

are altogether rejected. In the Anglican Church notion of a body of men united by a common ideal 

only the orders of nf ‘ heroic devotion 

and martial ent(‘r- 
prise. In process of 
time different, rules, 
badges, ami forms of 
admission as oaths, 
etc., would iiaturally 
become attached to 
each separate order. 
Their growth was 
greatly stimulated hy 
the. Crusades, which 
addl'd religious ardour 
to military entliusitusm 
and gave to knight- 
hood rin almost sacred 
character. [Cmv- 
AnuY-l It was then 
that tlie great orders 
of the Templars, llos. 
pilallcrs, and Teu- 
tonic Knights came 
into existence. 
Amongst orders of an 
early date wliich .still 
survivii may be men- 
tioned the Italian 
ord( r of St. Lazarus 
(said to hav(? been in- 
stituted before hlOO); 
(he r.avarian ordiu' of 
St. George (introduced 
from Palestine in the 
llith century) ; the 
Spanish orders of 
Crdatrava (1M7), St. 
.lames of (Anujiostella 
( 1 ] 7r>}, and Alcantara ; 
the rorluguese order 
of St. lienedict of A viz 
p IKl), and the. Swed- 
ish ordm* of tin* Sera- 
pliirn ('/ 12H0). In the 

summoned, oonsistiiu'- st.\ks anu collars of ruitisii oboeiw of KNioinuoiio. Uiiitod Kingdom the 

of members of * the , ^ Garter was founded in 

party in j lower. In times of emergency oi when Par- litll), the ’I’histle in l.'rlO, the St. Piitrick in 17HJi, 

iiament is not sitting, the Soveivigii issues Orders the liath in LlUit, the .Sl;ir of India in 18(11, t he 8t. 

on the advice of the (buncil saiu-.tioning legislative Michael and St. (ieorge in ISIS, the Indian Empire 

acts of urgent nece.ssity wliich, on re-a.s.senibling, in ls78, and the Koyal Victorian in Adescrij)- 

Parliamcnt authorises. On certain in. alters of trade tion of various Hritish and other orders i.s given 

and revenue Parliament has delegated i;.- authority under .seT>arate hiradings. [Hath, (jAKTKII, GohDKN 

to the Privy Council, which grants Cliartcrs of incof- Flhkce, St. Gicoi{f:E, St. Patkick, Tiii.stijo, Star 

poration to public and private bodies, and Koyal of India, etc.] Jn France all orders liavc been 

proclamations are issued by its advice. It has, abolished e.xcepting the Legiim of Honour, wliich 

also, duties of a judicial or ly^/rt-v/'-judicial nature, was in.stitutcd in ]8()2. ^J'hc' (continental orders 

discharged bv a Committee of its members, but it which now occupy the highest rank include thi? 

is not infallible, and its decision.s in matters cedes- Au.stro-Hiingarian orders of the Golden Fleece 

iastieal (these Iiave a fatal facility for jirovoking (M-h)» Stej)li(m (J7(ll), established hy lilaria 
dissension) have not always proved fortunate. Theresa as the national order of Jlungaiy, ami the 


bishop, priest and 
deacon have been 
retained. 

Orders in Coun- 
cil. The executive 
government of the 
I'mted Kingdom is 
carried on hy minis- 
ters of State, the chief 
of whom form the 
Cabinet, of wdiich t he 
Lord President of the 
Council is a member. 
'J’he Privy Council 
consists of about 2*1(1 
memljers nominated 
by the King, chosen 
for life, or for the life 
of the Sovereign, from 
both political parties, 
or for eminent service 
to the common wealMi, 
Its duty is to advise 
the Sovereign on 
affairs of Stale, and 
the Lord President is 
required to manage 
the debates, to sub- 
mit mattens from the 
King, and to report 
the resolutions taken 
thereon. But there 
are no debates in 
(.kumcil, .'ind only on 
rare occ.a.sioiis does 
the whole body as- 
semble, as when it is 
^•onvenod to ]iroclaim 
a new Sovereign. For 
ordinary business only 
ji small numbei- are 
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Ordnance Surrey. 


Iron (’rown, founded in 1805 and revived b}’ Francis 
I. in 181 (»; the Prussian Black Ejigle (1701), 
founded by Frederick I., and Red E:igle (1705) ; the 
Italian Annunziata, buinded in 1362 and remodelled 
by Victor Ermnariuel II. in ISfiO; the Danish 
Elephant (1164), and the Russian St. Andrew (lt»08). 
The three highest orders are the Garter, Golden 
Flee(re, and Annunziala, holding the first, second, 
and third rank respectively. Tlie Cliincse order of 
the Iiiipffrial Dragon was established in 1862. Japan 
ha.s two military orders, tlie Eastern »Sim (1874) and 
the Chrysantheninni (187fl). 

Ordnance, guns Oi* otluir pieces tired from 
carriages. Such wea])ons of war arc cl.'issilied into 
sn»ooth-i)oro (all imizzle-loaders) and rifled (both 
muzzle- arul breech-loadijrs). They ;ire made of 
bronze, cast-iron, wrongbt-iron, steel, or mixed cast 
(nr., wrought -iron and .steel) and are either solid or 
built til), acu’.ording to the inel horl of construction. 
An all-steel, built-up br(?ech-loiidcr, wiMi a Knipp 
or interrujjted-.screw breech-closing ajiparatus, 
would 1)(5 a type of .'in n])-t.o-dale heavy gun. Tlic 
great guns in the British navy range from 12-incli 
4tltf)nners to 16 : 2r)-incli of 111 tons. Heavy qiiick- 
tirers include l-inch to 6-inch guns, while light 
(jiiick-fircrs inchide . ‘{-pounders to J2-potindcrs. The 
nio-t cjflectivc ammunition is the cominou shell, 
filhsl eitlicr with jinwdtg- or lyddite. 'J’he guns in 
th(j British jirmy d(q)eiid nju)!! tlio uses to which 
they arc pul, their weight, veloc-ily, .and ninge vary- 
ing accordingly. 'J’hen^ tiro 2*5-inch guns for moun- 
tain artillery, I2-poun(U.‘r.s for Royal Horse Artillery 
batteries, iKt-pounders for heavy Indi.an (ield 
hatt.eries, lhe 4*7-ineh “ long Toms,” and thof>-2-inch 
and upwards for e.oast batteries, be.sides howitzers 
atid Hotchkiss. NoriUmfelt and other machine gun.s. 
The smokeUvss propellant, cordite, is thcainmunition, 
{in<l the projectiles comprise common. lydiUte and 
hlirapnel shell, armour-piercing shot and shell, and 
case shot. Tlic carriages Imvc also been nuKlifunl 
and improved to suit the .altered conditions .as 
to weapon, ammunition and |)rojectile. Ft)r coast 
artillery bydro-])neuniatic disappearing mountings, 
heavy bariiette, and (luick-liring mountings have 
been l.argely adopted. 'J'lie c.arriages of siege 
howitzers carry elevating gear, .and those of field 
artillery guns arc fitted wit h speci.al brake gear .and 
an attachment to control the recoil. 

Ordnance Survey, the name applied to the 
national survey of the Tnited Kingdom. It ha<l 
its origin in a trigonometrical survey, in.augurated 
in April, 17>'4, by the measurement of a base-line 
by General William Roy, R.E. (1726-1790), on 
Houuslow Heath, which was the st.arting-point of a 
series triangles connected with the French trian- 
gulation two years later. Soon afterwards, the 
Goveiiimcnt decided oii having a general survey for 
military purpos<'s (>f the entire kingdom on the 
scale of one inch to a mile. Generiil Ro.v's trian- 
gulation in the south-east became the basis of the 
(ireat Triangulalion, which was gradually extended 
over the whole of the British Isles and finished in 
1852. Tlio one-inch detailed survey was c.arried 
northwards till, in 1824, it had re.achod Yorkshire 
and Lancashire. A large-scale survey of Ireland 


having then become necessary for land valuation, 
the English work was suspended and the staff 
tran.sferred to the sister country. The Irish 
six-inch survey proved so useful that, on its 
coiiipletiori in 1840, the Government sanctioned 
the adoption of the same sc.ale for the un- 
surveyed portions of Great Britain. In 18.51 
ensued the long controversy termed the “battle 
of the sc.ales,” and for eleven years three Com- 
mittees and one Roy«al Commission deliberated 
and fourteen Blue Books were presented to Parlia- 
ment. 'rhe department was paralysed by the 
indecision of the Legislature; large numbers of 
workmen were pensioned off and re-engaged, and 
gre.'it waste of public money took place. Eventually 
the following measures were decided upon — (1) A 
topographic.'il map of the United Kingdom on the 
oiie-iiich to a mile scale ; (2) County pLans of the 
sanui on the six-inch to a mile sc.ale; (3) P.arisli 
plfins on the scale of 25*34 4 inches to a mile of 
most of the cultivated districts in England and 
Scotland ; and (4) Plans on the scale of 126*72 inches 
to a mile of towns with more tlmn 4,0(I0 inhabi- 
tants. London alone with its environs was to be 
surveyed f)n the 60-inch to a mile sciale. Part of 
the six-inch survey of Ireland has since been revised 
on the twcnty-five-inch scale at the expense of tlie 
Landed Est,.'itcs Court, the former scale luiving 
proved insufficient for the purposes of hand sales. 
It would be difficult to give an idea of the lavish ex- 
lienditurc of ])ublic money on indifferent or worth- 
less surveys instituted from time to time to meet 
pressing demands of Uie moineni. Sufiice it to say 
that in 1812, after the passing of the Tithe 
Comnmt.'ition Act in 1856, when the Inclosure 
Commissioners desired fresh surveys and maps, and 
in 1845. at the time of the railway mania, many 
millions were spent and, for the most part, wasted. 

The Grojit Triangulation rests on two principal 
b.*ise-lines ami forms bases of verification, measured 
with Colby’s ten-feet compensation bars, which 
are in themselves a marvel of scientific con- 
trivance and exactitude. By means of this trigono- 
metrical survey the position of .about 250 points 
dotted over the country Ims been determined 
wdth the most refined precision. Among various 
important scientific undertakings which have 
cra.anated from the foregoing may be mentioned 
the connection of the French, Belgian, .and English 
triangulations, the comp.arison at vSouthampton 
of several national standards, the investigation of 
the figure and specific gravity of the earth, and 
the measurement of an arc of the 52nd parallel of 
l.alitudc from Valcntia, in Ireland, to Orsk on the 
river Ural. In 1870 the Ordnance Survey (origin- 
ally under the old Board of Ordnance) was trans- 
ferred to the Office of Works, and in 1800 it was 
placed under the Board of Agriculture. The Survey 
staff consists of over 2,500 persons, including 
officers and four companies of Royal Engineers, and 
some 2,000 civilian assistants, labourers, and chain- 
men. The p.arish and town plans are published at 
the headquarters at Southampton by zincography, 
and these are reduced by photography to the six- 
inch scale for engraving on copper. For the one- 
inch scale a special drawing is prepared, also for 
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engraving on copper. Besides its purely routine 
functions, the Ordnance Survey is called upon to 
discharge a variety of kindred duties, many beyond 
the limits of the United Kingdom. It has executed 
plans of the high-water line and areas of foreshores 
in the British Isles for the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests, maps of the river systems and catch- 
ment basins in England and Wales, and a number 
of miscellaneous surveys and plans for other depart- 
ments ; while in Canada, Gibraltar, and other parts 
of the world it has plotted large scale surveys for 
defensive works and other military purposes. The 
department is also a school for topographers, and 
parties of surveyors have been trained and ecjuipiied 
at Southampton for the Cape of Good Hope Survey, 
the Oregon Boundary Commission and the British 
Columbian expedition ; while the Ordnance Surveys 
of Jerusalem an<l Sinai, though not paid for from 
public funds, owed much of their success to their 
connection with Southampton, which also supplied 
the working surveyors for the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. Other European Governments and tlie 
United States have made trigonometricalsurveysof 
their countries. The scales v.ary from the 158 inch 
to a mile of Norway and Sweden, the *5 inch to a 
mile of the United States, the *792 inch to a mile 
of France to the 1*2(57 inch to a mile of the Nether- 
lands, the 2*584 inches to a mile of Italy and 
Switzerland, and the I»1G8 inches to a mile of 
Belgium. 

Ordovician, Ordovian, from the Ordoviccs, 
an ancient tribe of Central Wales, is a name some- 
times applied to a great system of rocks known by 
Sedgwick as Upper Cambrian and by Murchison 
as Lower Silurian ; but containing a distinct 
assemblage of fossils. They consist of greywackes, 
sandstones, grits, flagstones, shales or slates, with 
limestones in the upper part, and important con- 
temporaneous lavas and tuffs ; and they cov(n* a 
large area in Wales, Shi*oi)sliii*e, the Lake district, 
South Scotland, and the Isle of Man, passing con- 
formably downwards into the Cambrian. 1’heir 
most characteristic group of fossils is that of the 
Graptolites ; but Trilobitcs, such as Asaphus, Ogygia, 
and Trinucleus, Brachiopods, such as Orthis, and 
tlie Gasteropods Iffurchisoiiia and Euoraphalns are 
abundant. In the limestones corals for the first 
time become numerous. Tlie system is subdivided 
as follows: — 

honker Llowlorerjj .Scj'tf’.s’. -1.000 foot. (Jriis aiul saiid- 
.stoiie.s. 

Bala ami Caradac Sv.rirs.- (i,000 to 12,000 fV;of. Sciiid- 
stoivs, slnU's, and grits witli Bala and Coniston 
liiuestoiK's. 

hlamlcAlo Fhajs. — 2,r»00 foct. 

Arnii(j or Slijier-fitone >VnVs.~ 4,000 IW't. Dark .slatra 
and .sandstones, with Skiddaw slates, 12,000 feet. 

OregOXLf a Pacific state of the .American Union, 
tiounded on the N. by Washington, on the E. by 
Idaho, on the S. by Nevada and California, and on 
the W. by the Pacific. The total area is 9(5,030 
square miles. The name was once given to the 
whole country between the Rocky Mountains and 
the sea, which was claimed both by Great Britain 
and the United States. After a period of joint 
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occupation, the Oregon boiuularv question caused, 
in 1845, a misunderstanding ‘between the two 
countries ; but this was put an end to by a treaty, 
made in the following year, which defined tlie 
north-western frontier, though it left some minor 
questions to be decided by subsequent arbitration. 
Oregon bccanie a territory in 1818, and was formed 
into a state in 18o7. The surface of Oregon is, on 
the whole, mountainous, and there were formerly 
many volcanoes. The chief rango.s arc the (\)ast 
Range, the Cascade Mountains parallel with them, 
containing several high peaks, sueli as Mount 
Jefferson over 10,0tK) feet, and Mount Hood ovt*r 
11,225 feet ; and the Blue Mountains in the nort h- 
east. The principal rivers are tlie Columbia, which 
separates Oregon from Washington, and two of it.*? 
most important afllucnts, the Snake, or Shoshone 
(over 900 miles long), which skirts the Idaho 
frontier, and the Willamette (300 miles long). The 
Columbia is one of the best fishing rivers in the 
world, abounding in salmon, trout, and sturgeon. 
The climate is temperate and moist in the west, 
but drier farther cast, where there are some lakes. 
The grizzly and blaek hear and the pnuighorn 
antelope arc among the characteristic fauna of t he 
state. Wheat, oats, and barley do well, but the 
summer is too cool for maize. 'J’hcrc are good 
yields of potatoes and hay, and large quantities of 
apples, peaches, plums, grapes, and cherries arts 
exported. Oregon is also celtdirated for its tivnher, 
the conifers predominating, and in the Douglas or 
Oregon pine providing the iiest masts in the world. 
The minerals include gold, silver, copper, iron, and 
coal. The capital is Salem (1,258), but Portland, 
on the Willametit;, is the largest town (90,12(1). 
Pop. of Oregon (1901), '113,53(5. 

Orejones, South Anuu-ican aborigines oc.ciqiy- 
ing all extensive territory in the Ppiier Amazon 
basin above Loreto, and in the Ica (Ihitnmayo) 
valley. They luerce the cars for (he instution ol 
large wooden ]»lngs, by which the lobes are extended 
down to the shoulders, whence their Spaiiisii name, 
OrojontiS, moaning “ Big Ears.’’ J’hey are in a very 
poor condition of civilisation, of short stature, and 
weak constitution, going naked and living in low- 
pitched huts shaped like the roof of a. house, and 
entered by means of a traj) whicli, while admitting 
scarcely any light, helps to exclude the flies which 
swarm in the watery woodlands. 

Orel, u south-ocniral government, or province, 
of Russia in Europe. Its surface is an undulating 
plateau, nowhere excecfling 900 feel in height, with 
an area of 18,(t(10 square miles. 'J'lie chief rivers 
are the Don, forming the eastern boundary, and its 
tributary the Sosna, the Oka, a right-hand aflliuint 
of the Volga, and tiic Desna, a left-hand triliutary 
of the Dnieper. The soil, consisting of “black 
earth” and clay, is very fertile and yields good crop.s 
of grain, tobacco, hemp, and potatoes. Tlic raising 
of live-stock is profitably pursued, Orel carriage and 
cart horses being in high esteem. The nianufac- 
turos comprise machinery, locomotives, and other 
railway plant, chemicals, soap, leather, rofic, ami 
tobacco, besides brewing and dist illing. Pop. (1 897), 
2,051,749. 
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Orelf capital of tiie preceding government, is 
situated on the Oka, 2()H miles W.S.W. of Moscow. 
Founded in it grew very slowly. Its cathe- 
dral, begun in 171*4, was not completed till 1861. 
I’he industries include rope works and flour mills, 
and the town is an important distributing centre. 
Pop. (1897), 69,858. 

Orelli, Johann Kaspar von, classical scholar, 
was born at Zurich, Switzerland, on February lilth, 
1787. He was a pupil of 1‘estalozzi and, after filling 
pa.storatcs at liergurno and Coirc, became professor 
of eloquen(^e in Zurich (/ymna.sium (1819). He bore 
a leading i)art in the founding of Zurich University, 
and was jippoinbul, in I88:{, Professor of Classical 
i’hilology. besides publishing valuable editions of 
(Ucero, Horace arul Tacitus, his other works include 
JmrnptionMm Lailnarim. A wplmhna (kdluHu* 
(1828), Ciceronu Ht'holiaHiff' (18:i:i),and Onomasticon 
Tullifinum (18116-8), and he collaborated with Baiter 
and Winckcjlrnann in producing an edition of Phito. 
Orelli ilied at Zurich on January 6th, 1849. 

Orenburg, a g«)vernni(uit, or ])rovince, of south- 
eastern Bussia, mostly in Euroj»(% but jiartly in Asia. 
It has an .area of 7J,791 sejuare miles, and is 
travtirsod from north to south by the Ural nioini- 
tains, some of tlx? summits of which exceed o.fHH) 
feed in height, 'l lu^ priiKjipjil rivers are tlie Ural, its 
tributaries the Sakuiara and llek, the Bielaya, .an 
aflluent of the Kama, and tbe iSainarji, fiowing into 
the Volga. Th(^ minerals include iron, copj)er, gold, 
silvtT, coal, and salt, but are not yet exten- 
.sively mined, '.riie “ black earth” distric.ts furnish 
eroi)s of wheat arul oat.s, and th<? Ihujks and herds 
are very coiisidera)>li‘. The chief industries are 
distilling, tanning, milling and mining. Pop., 
largidy comprising Bashkirs, Kirghiz, and (llossacks 
(1897), 1,609,388. 

Orenburg, capital (jf the precasling govern- 
ment, on the right bank of tin* Ural, 240 miles iS.E. 
of Samara. 'J’lie manufactures an' principally soap 
und tallow, but the town is t)f first-rate importance 
as an emporiuin of trad(% especially with (’ontral 
Asia, while gr<*at quantities of live-stock an<l 
dead meat, are despatched into the interior of 
Jfussia in Europio. 'J’he cattle sales are conducted 
in f lu' Barter House, a building liaving the appear- 
ance of a. fortress, ami there are largo municipal 
slaughter-houses. To}). (1S‘,*7), 72,740. 

Ores urc minerals containing metals in such a 
state tiiat they are cai)able of being extracted by 
inetalliirgical pnu'esscs. 'J’he ores (xuisist usually 
of oxides, sulphide or carbonate <if the metal, and 
occ.asion.ally of eliloride, phospihatc, and other 
conqx)unds, A quantity of earthy matter, gangue, 
is always found mixed* with the ore, and for the 
.sep.'u*ation of this the ore, before being subjected to 
the furnace actions, etc., has usually to be cxp)osed 
to preliminary treatment— ore-dressing. I Meta L- 
luu(;y.;] 

Orestes, son of Agamemnon, King of Mycenne, 
and riytsemnestra, his wife. His father, on his 
return from Troy, was slain by Clytiemnestra and her 


paramour, JEgisthus. Orestes was saved by his sister 
Electra, who conveyed him to Strophius, King of 
Phocis, with whose son he contracted a deep and 
abiding friendship. Arrived at manhood, he went 
to Mycenae along with Pylades and avenged the 
murder of his father on Clytaemnestra and the 
nsurp)er iEgistlius. Pursued by the Eumenides, or 
Furies, he fled to Athens and was purged by the 
Arcoi>agus ; or, according to the story as told by 
Euripides, lie was required by Apollo to go to the 
'I’aiiric Chersonese (the Crimea) and bring back the 
statue of Diana (Artemis), which had fallen from 
Heaven. Pylades accompanied him and the two 
friends were arrested by the people of Tauris, who 
sacrificed all strangers to Diana. The priestess of 
Ibe temple, Iphigeneia, daughter of Agamemnon, 
interested in thcj victims as Greeks, offered to spare 
one if he would carry her letters to her home in 
Greece. After much discussion between the friends 
for the privilege of remaining behind to bo killed, 
Pylades at length wiis induced to depart. 'J'he 
letters were seen to be addrtissed to Orestes, and this 
led to the discovery that Iphigeneia was his sister. 
The three then escaped together, taking with them 
the statue of Diana. Afterwards Orestes became 
king of Argf)S, married Hermione and reached a 
gretm old age. lake the friendship between David 
and Jonathan, that of Orestes and Pylades is tlie 
eliissical type of high-minded, unquestioning, 
devoted affeclion between nuin and man. 

Orfella (UuKiiiA),a fierce and powerful people. 
North Africa, about the shores of the Great Syrtis 
(the Gulf of Sidra). IVipoli. They speak Arabic, 
call tlicinsclves Arabs, and claim to liave migrated 
from Egyj)t about, the 9th ceninry ; but their cus- 
tojns, sub-trihal names, and other indications show 
a large admixture of the aboriginal Berber clement. 
The Orfellas own all the wells along the caravan 
routes, an<l ans much dreaded by the surrounding 
])opiilations : owing to their predatory excursions, 
tin* Tirsa oasis, formerly thickly peopled and highly 
cultivated, has heen completely abandoned. 

Orfila, MATTIlIEr JoSF.PH BON AVKNTURE, 
chemist, was born at Mahon, in the Isle of Minorca, 
on April 24th, 1787. A seafaring life proving 
unattractive, lie studied medicine succe.ssivcly at 
Valencia, Barcelonca, Madrid, and Paris, wliere he 
took the degree of M.D. in 1811. The Peninsular 
War had tlireatencd to ruin his ]>rospects, but 
Vauquclin befriended him, claimed him as his pupil, 
and so save<l him from expulsion. He soon dis- 
tinguished liimsclf in chemistry, and liaving (1818) 
become a French citizen, w;is made Professor of 
Medical Jurisprudence in 18I‘), exchanging the 
chair for that of Chemistry in 1823. From 1830 to 
is 18 he was Doan of the Medical Faculty, in which 
cajiacity he was author of several important educa- 
tional reforms. He died in Paris on March 15th, 
1853. He was one of the most brilliant chemists 
of his time and the founder of modern toxicology. 
His chief works were Traitv (lea Poisoua (1813), 
Elemt'^iU dc (himie Medienlc (1817), Leqom de 
Medeehie Lvaale (1823), and Trait e des Exhnmatiom 
Juridiqiiea (1830). 
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Organ, the most elaborate and {[grandest form 
of wind instrument. The structure of the ore:an is 
extremely complicated, so that only its main fea- 
tures can be discussed here. The several parts fall 
naturally, according to their functions, into three 
divisions : (J ) the wind-supply, regulating the admis- 
sion and distribution of condensed air or “ wind ” ; 
(2) the pipe-work, consisting of the sets of pipes, 
in which the musical sound is produced through 
the intonation of the wind ; (H) the action, com- 
prising the apparatus by means of which the x>la yer 
controls the instrument. The wind is admitttMl 
through two or more oblique bellows, called feeders, 
to the horizontal storage- bellows, whence it jjasses 
through the wind-trunks into the wind-ciiests, 
boxes placed immediately below the pipes. To 
the upper portion of each wind-chest is fixed an 
upper-board, a contrivance for carrying the wind 
through valves to one or more of the inj^es. 'J’ho 
pipes arc attached to the up[Uir- board, several of 
different qu.ality being arranged one bcliind the 
other, so as to communicate with the corresjwnding 
digital of the key-boaid. I'hc transverse rows 
formed by the xnpes arc called stops or registers; 
they have the same quality tliroughont, and at 
least one pipe in cacli stop oommunical(?s with 
each digital. The various kinds of pipes, wliich 
may be either of wood or metal, fall into two 
main divisions : flue-inpes, in which t he time is 
X)roduced by means of a current of air whicli 
rushes through a slit at the lower end of one side 
and impinges against the sharp cdgi! above it ; and 
reed-pipes, in wliich the musical note is due to the 
vibration of a. tongue inserted in an aperture in 
the reed through whicli the wind jiasses. The 
group of sto]»s placed above iiach win<i-chcst is 
called a partial organ. I'lic largo organs used in 
cathedrals commonly comprise four of t hesc jiartial 
organs — viz., the great organ, the choir organ, tlic 
swell organ, Jind the pedal organ, to wliich is some- 
times ,'ulded the solo organ. The action consists of 
a key-board for each part ial organ, a stop-knob for 
every stop, (.*tc. Key-hoards arc of two kinds, 
manuals and pedals, woiked by the hands and fc(4 
respectively. 'I’lic comiiass of the manuals is 
usually from (’ C to F in alt (4^ octavos), that of 
the pedals from r c c to v tsj octaves). The 
effect of pressing down a digital on one of the 
key-boards is to oiien the corresponding valve 
between the wind-clicst and the i)ii)es. 'J'he valve 
admits the air to a groove running beneath tlic 
row of pipes belonging to that key which opens 
into it through bores at their lower extriuniticis. 
But at the same time the player may, if he chooses, 
.shut off the wind from the jiijie in any set by 
jiushing in one of the stoi>-knoi)S which lie con- 
veniently witliin his reach. These stop-knobs W’ork 
the cross-slidf^s which pass between the grooves 
and the pipes abovt* them. It should be added 
that the key-boards are so arranged as to give a 
player the control of the whole organ at t he same 
moment. 

The W'ater-organs in nse amongst the ancient 
Greeks survived the invention of the liellows. 
which probably took ])lacc about the middle of the 
tltli Christian century, remaining in use till the 


latter part of the 9th century, wli n hello w^s-orga ns 
began to take their place in churches. The pro- 
gress in the art of organ-building which took place 
in the following centuries was due to the care 
bestow'cd by the regular clergy on the construction 
of the small instruments used in monasteries. Up 
to the middle of the 17th century excellent organs 
were made by mitive English cra*ftsmcn ; hut after 
that date the industry fell into the hands of foreign 
immigrants. 

Orgy, or Orgies, a name originally applied to 
the secret sacrifices connected with the worship of 
mythological divinities, afterwards more especially 
to the revels in honour of Bacchus. The rites w'cre 
performed by women in the winter in hills or 
places remote fioni towns. Dress and customs 
varied in different countries. In some the cele- 
brants, arrayed in fawn-skins, beating cymbals, 
danced themselves into a state of frenzy. The 
chief celebrations took place at night, by torch- 
light, aiul in some mysteries a bull was torn in pieces, 
the raw flesh being eat en as an essential part of the 
ceremony. 'J’he rites were not everywhere identical, 
though ill ancient Grc(*ce one of the most famous 
festivals was held ev(?ry si'cond wintm* on Mount Par- 
nassus by the women of Attica, who w'me styled 
Msenads or Bacadue. 'I’lic fi‘stival of Bacchus was 
accompanied wdth hoist m-uiis songs, dancing and 
symbolical oust inns, and wlien the orgies became 
ymblic the most shajnelcss licen.se prevailed. Having 
lost the dignity of mystery, ojnniun re volU;«l against 
their coni innance. 'fhe modern nse of Uu'si* lei nis is 
obviously derived from associations of debauchery 
and drunkenness. 

Oriel, or OKI KL-W’ IN DOW. ,lolm Aubrey slates 
that “ oriel e means a, little mom at the ii)tpcr end 
of the hall, where stands a sipiare or round table. 
I'lerhaps in tliii old time w’as an oratory.” In (iotliic 
architecture t he term meant a recessed window off 
a large upper ehamher, proj(‘c1iug outwards, resting 
upon a corbel (a, i)iei‘,e of stone, wood or iron jut- 
ting out from tlie wall), square (»r iiolygonal in plan 
and divided by mullions. More private and more 
richly decoral e<l than the rest of the room, it miglit 
be used as a sepaiali* apartment. 'I'liey arc fre- 
quently found at one or liach end of the dais to 
wliiidi the lor'l of tlx* mansion retired after dining 
witli his retainers. In 'I'lidor areliil.eclure they are 
often .semi-eircnlar, and lienee are more correetly 
called bow wirulow.s. If resting on the foundations 
of the house thev are (;alle<l bay winilows. 

Orientation, the adojilion of an eastward 
po.sitioii in worship or tlic construction of churches 
in such a manner tliat the upjiiir end of the chancel 
has an eastern direction. 'I'his latter jjiactice has 
been more strictly followed in northern eouiilries 
than in ttic .south of Kuroj’e. 

Oriflamme, little flag of crimson silk cut 
into llirei; or four Vandykes, to represent tongm-.s of 
lire, on a gilded staff. Originally the banner of tlie 
Abbey of St. Denis, near l*ari.s, it was presented by 
the Abbot tlic lord protectorof the convi-nt when 
engaged in the lield. In 1082, when I’hilippe 1. 
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beciame possessed of the Abbey, the sacred Oriflamine 
was adcjpted as tlio standard of France in i>lace of 
the blue lujod of 8t. Martin. It is said to have 
been lost at Agincourt in 1415, but some authorities 
state it was last used in the reign of Charles Vll. 
In the 15th century it was replaced by a white 
flag ornanjonted with fl(!urs-d(j-lis. Froissart tells 
us that no sooner was the Oriflamine unfurled at 
Uosbecq than the fog clearerl off, leaving the 
Krcneh in the light while the enemy remained in 
misty djirkness. 

Origon, one of t he greatest of tlie Cliri^tian 
fathers, was born, pi'obably at Ahixandria, in 1^5 
or 18<). He was ednc.aled by his father Jjeoni<las, a 
(/hristian who perisluid (202) under the persecution 
of Septimius S< verus. In 2():*i he was placed at the 
head of the (;(rlel)ratc 1 catechetical school of Alcx- 
arulria, when; he resided for nearly thirty years. 
He earned his living Ijy copying MSS., ami s[)ent a 
highly ascetic life, even carrying out literally tlie 
precept sugg'ested by Mattbew x\x. 12. He lcarn(;d 
Hebrew, ami made a. speidal study of I*lato and the 
Stoic writings in order to realise the h<;athen j»oint 
of view. In these; years he also made journeys to 
Palestine and Arabia, but was recalled by Deme- 
trius, Hisho]) of Alexandria, who was displeased at 
a layman having preaclied. He refused to ordain 
him, and when this had been done by another 
l>ishoi> a))0ut 2110 Orignii was deposed and banisluiil. 
He now set Med at t^'csarca, in l*alestinc, where he 
set tip ti cehibralcd school, (iregory 'I'haumaturgus 
b(;ing one of his pupils, 'riicnce he made journeys 
to (Cappadocia, Nicomodia, Arabiji, and Athens. 
During tile Deciaii ]tevst;cution he was imprisoncfl 
and tortured ut. 'I’yre, wh(;re he died probably in 
25 1. Kragmeiits oniy exist of tbe a gigantic 

jii(;cc of textual criticism, in which the Hebrew 
and all existing (ireek versions of the Old Testa- 
ment wore ]»laced side by .side. His c.hicf apolo- 
getic; work, an answer to an attack on riiri.stianit y 
by ( V;lsus, an Kpicarean ])hilosopher, is extant in the 
tiriginal ami is invalualile. 

Original Sin, that inclination to evil which 
exists m hunuinily recognised both by jdiilosophy 
and theology. 'J’lio ninth Article of the Knglish 
Ohurcli dclim;s it as “tlu; faidt an«l corruption of 
Mu; nature of every man that naturally i.s en- 
gendered of the offspring of Adam ; whereby mail 
is very far gone from original riglitcousness, and is 
of his own nature inclined to evil, so that the flesh 
lust el h always contrary to the spirit.” The Article 
was directed against the te.aching of I’elagius, 
who denied inherent, sinfulness and the need of 
( I od's preventing grace to tlie beginning of a holy 
life. He taught tliat tbe only evil inherited from 
Adam was a j>roncness to follow in the path of dis- 
obedience (to wliich the words “in Adam all have 
sinned" related), claiming for man unbounded 
liberty of action. 8t. Paul thought otherwise, for 
he wrote, Dy one man sin entered into the 
world, ami death by sin ; and so death passed upon 
all men, for that all have sinned." (Romans v. 12.) 
The term is derived from Augustine, who 
asserted that Adam's tran.sgression" tjunted the 


entire race?' and that concupiscence is the distinctive 
form of sin ; that passions lust against the Spirit 
and, but for the grace of God, would obtain the 
mastery. (Original sin is not imputed but derived 
by generation, the intimate union of soul and body 
caiLsing the soul, by reason of the intimacy of the 
union, to j)articipatc in the taint of the body. The 
ills of life appear to demonstrate the fact of sin, 
a niy.stery which helps us to apprehend the still 
graver diflicnlty attaching to the doctrine of a 
moral Governor of the world. Peter Lombard ami 
Thomas Aqninas deflned original sin to be concupis- 
cence, aiul this Methodius explained as an in- 
voluntary instinct of the mind, “ but it does depend 
upon ounselves whctlier or no we are led away by 
our lusts.” Anselm regarded it as the loss of 
original righteousness meriting condemnation. 
At the (Council of Trent, 1545, it was decided that 
Adam tran.smitte<l the; penal consequence of sin, 
the death of the soul, which could only be re- 
mitted by the merit of Mie death of Christ. The 
sul)ject is inseparable from the problems of free- 
will and the origin of (?vi]. 

OrinocOi a river of 8oiiMi America, vising in the 
Sierra Pariina, a group of mountains in the south- 
east of Venezuela, clo.se to the frontier of Brazil. 
It flows in a north-westerly direction as far as San 
Fernando de At[ibai>n, wliere it is joined by the 
(biaviare. It then follows a due northward course 
as far as the centre of Venezuela, when, having 
b(;en reinforced by the Meta, the Arauca, the 
Apiire, and scvenil other streams, it ttukc-s an 
easterly turn, and enters Mie Atlantic by many 
mouths between s® 20' and Ift*' N. and ’(50° 20' 
and 02*^ iKt' W. 'J'ho total length of the river is 
1,500 miles, of which the lower IKK) miles (lielow the 
cataract of At urns) and the upper 500 miles (above 
the cataracts of Mai})iircs) arc navigable. 'I'ho 
tide reaches as high as (’iudad Bolivar, 240 miles 
from the sea. and there the river is four miles wide. 
By the Cashiuiare. an affluent which it receives on 
the left hand, a little al)ove Esmeralda, Uic Orinoco 
communicates with the Jtio Negro and through it 
with the Amazon. The Orinoco drains an extent, 
of country whose area amounts to nearly ilTO.CKK) 
square miles, and overflow.s its banks between June 
and September. 

Oriole, •'i bird of the Passerine family Oriolidje, 
with five genera, and especially of the type-genus 
Oriohis, with twenty-four si)ecies, from the wanner 
regions of the Old World. 'J'he ])lumage i.s very 
brilliant, consisting of shades of yellow boldly 
marked with black. Tlie best known species, O. 
qalhnla, the Golden Oriole, is about nine inches 
long ; a deep golden yellow i.s the prevailing colour ; 
there is a blotcli of tlie same hue on the black 
wings, and tlie dark tail-feathers are edged with 
yellow. In summer it is common in central and 
southern Europe, and ranges eastwards to Irkutsk 
in Siberia, and its winter quarters arc in South 
Africa. It is an occasional British vi.sitor in spring, 
and there seem to be a few in.stances of its breed- 
ing in the I’nited Kingdom. It is a shy bird, 
frequenting groves or the dense foliage of tree tops 
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In the spring it feeds chiefly on insects, but wlien 
fruit is ripe it does considerable damage to the 
crops, though it probably repays the mischief by 
the insect pests it consumes. The nest is usually 
attached to both branches of a liorizontal fork, 
from which it <lepends. The name Oriole is given 
in America to the Hang-nests. 
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Orioni the sulijocf of several Greek uiydis, was 
ji miglity liuntcr, the son of rueotian parents. 
Some stories make him tjie lo\or of Artemis, by 
whom he was imwittiiigly slain throiigli the arts of 
Apollo. Another inytlj makes her slay him from 
joi'ilonsy of Eos, who had carried him off to Ortygia ; 
and yet another ascribes his death to the sting of 
a scorpion. Orion, after his death, was iilaccd 
among the stars. 

Orissai n province of India, occupying the 
south-western portion of IJengal, bounded on the 
N. and N.E. by Chiitia Nagpur and llengal proper, 
on the E. and S.E, by the Hay of liengal, on the 
8. by Madras, and on the W. by tlie Central 
l^rovinces. It consists of Hritish Orissa, embracing 
the districts of Cuttack, Balasor, and Puri, and 
<H)vering an area of ttjSoH square miles, with a pop. 
(P.Kd) of 4,1150,372, and seventeen '.rributary Statc.s, 
situated between the Delta of tlie Mahan uddy and 
the Central Provinces, with an area of 14,387 square 
miles and a pop. (1001) of l,050,5r>t). Tlic surface 
of British Orissa is an alluvial plain, that of the 
Tributary States is billy. The chief rivers arc the 
Mahanuddy, Brabmani, Baitarani, and Subarna- 
rekha, draining an area of (13, 350 square ndles. The 
people subsist almost wholly by husbandry. Rice 
is the prevailing crop, but pulse, pea.se, oil-.seeds. 
hemp, tobacco, cotton, sugar-cane, betel-leaf and 
vegetables are also cnltivate<l. The Iributary 
States abound with timber-yielding tract.s and con- 
tain coal, iron and building stone. 'Die only im- 
portant industry is salt, and gold and filigree work 


is cjcriejl on in Cuttack. The province owes both 
its fertility and ir.s calamities to its rivers. But 
although (li.saslroiis Hoods sometimes occur, periotU- 
cal famines (as in lb(»5-n and l8(5S-0) decimate the 
lXH>plc. In lotJS the last in<lependent King of Orissa 
was conquered by theClroat Mogul, fnuu whom two 
centuries later the country was wrested by the Mah- 
rattas. It was reduced by the British in lsi):>., when it 
became part of the Eiist India Company's territory. 
It now fornus a division of e.ommissionership under 
the jurisdiction (»f the Lieut enanl -Governor of 
Bengal, ami Cuttack is the capital. This country 
is the seat of the worship of Siva and Vishnu, anil 
at Puri, the religion.'^ mihropolis t)f tlu; j)rovinee, is 
the famous shrine of Juggernaut. 


Orizaba, or (TmALTK.rr.TL (‘-Star Mountain "). 
an extinct or ilormant volcano in Mexico, 2(» mile> 
N.N.W. of the town of ()ri/..'iba. It is 
high ami is the loftiest summir in tlie republic. 
The timber line ceases at an elevation of aliout 
Lv^OB feet. The mountain was last aetive in Joiri - 
ir»f)t), and was first ascended in Ls is. 


1 


Orkney Islands (the (hradm of rto]emy).an 
insular county of Seolland, composed ».f a group of 
islands in the North Sea. the mo>l soul in'ily Ikuiu;' 
separated fi’oiii Caitliiie.ss by (he Peniiaiul Firth. 
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Tilley are hs in miinher (of wliich 2I» .'in inhahiled), 
hut. the only ones f»f any size or imporlaiici; are 
Mainland iir Pomona (2(t7 sfpiare, miles), Hoy, the 
most pint ure.sque, Sanday. and West ray. Tlu; coast 
scenery in sonu; ca.s(!s is wiuuh-rfully tine and the 
colouring glorious. One of the most familiar fea- 
tures is the Old Man of Iloy, a detached samlstom; 
stack 450 feet high. Oats, barh*y, potatoe.'^. and 
turnips are the chief crops, the standard of fanning 
Ixurig well up to the averag(; Lowland standard, 
ami the crofters' cottages being decidedly suj>erior 
to tho.s(; in the Highlands. Agriculture atul farm- 
ing arc the predominant industries. 'J’he island.s 
contain several examples of the hroeh, or round 
lower; at Maeshowe in Pomona is a re?narkahlo 
i examj)lc of a chambered tumulus or mound, and at 
; .Srt?niii.s, four miles to the north-east of Strornne.ss, 

, on the same island, i.s the largest of the Scottish 
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st one circles. Sir Walter Scott laid the scenes of 
The Pirate in the Orkneys, and the romance gives 
a vivid yiicture of the habits and customs of the 
Orcadians. At the end of the ‘.♦th century the 
i.slands were conquered by Harold Fairhair of Nor- 
way, and later pas.sed from Norway to Denmark, 
the king of wljich gave tliem in HbS to James III. 
of Scotland as security for the dowry of his wife, 
the Danish Princess Margaret. The Danish kings 
never redeemed them, but did not finally abandon 
t heir cliiims to ownership till the marrii^e of Anne 
of Denmark to James VI. in ir/.M). The inhabitants 
are of mixed »Scandinavian Jind Scottish origin. 
Kirkwall (J,(>bO), the oapitJil, arnl Stromnc.ss (1, 7.50) 
are the only towns. Orkney combines with Shet- 
land to ret urn one numi ber to Parliament, and 
Kirkwall br*lrmgs to the Wick gnnip of parlia- 
iiHUitary burghs. ]*oi). (1001), 2S,t*iys. 

Orleans {OrUam, the name being a corruption 
of AvreUannm, so calhid after Aurelumus, who 
was Homan Emperor from 270 to 275), thcj chief 
town of the department of Loiret, France, on the 
right bank of tlie Loire, 75 miles S.S.W. of Paris. 
It was formerly the cayutal of the jnovince of 
Orlfuinnais. It was the (’eltic. (■enabum where, in 
.52 n.c., the tlatils rose against Julius Cmsar, who 
laid the place in ruins. It was afterwards besieged 
i»y Altila (151). by the N(utlimen twice in the IMh 
r.(*ntury, and hy the English under the Duke of 
IhMlford in H2H-21h when it was delivered by Jotin 
of Ar<\ tin? renowned M;n<l of Orleans, of wdiom 
tlie town has erected a, tine C(juestriun .statue. It 
was taken by tlie (Jermans in 1x70 and reca]»tured 
by llit‘ Frcjicb, who, howe.ver, again lost it after 
thiMlefeat of the army of the Loire in December. 
Among its notable buildings arc? the catliedral, the 
Mus6e, wliich till Jh 5H was the? Town Hall, the 
libniry, the Hotel J)i(*u, and the Mairie, a Kith- 
century eiliUce. graiel forest of oaks and other 
trees occupies an area of IHi.oOO acres in the vicinity 
of the town. Excepting niurket-gardening (with 
roses as a speciality) Orleans is not an important 
imlustrial centre, jillhough it has manufactures of 
ti'Xtiles, artistic wan? in metals and other mat erial.s, 
pot tery and jiorcelain and wines, besides iron- and 
brass-foiinding. It is, liowever, a considerable 
distributing centre. Pop. (KK)l), r)51,.5tJH. 

Orlaans, Dukkdom of. an appanage of the 
Fnmch royal family, was first granted to Louis 
(1J72-1407), brollier of (diaries VI., in 1J92. Louis 
was regent of France during this king’s m.adncss 
and was assassinated by the partisans of Jean “ sans 
Pour,*’ Duke of Burgundy, in M07. Chaulks, his 
son (1 J91~14<).5), carried on the feiul with the house 
of Burgundy. He was taken prisoner at Agincourt 
(1415), where he commanded the French army, and 
lived more than twenty years in England, lie was 
released by t he intervention of Philip the Gootl of 
Burgundy in 1440, and put an end to the family 
feu<l by marrying ns his second wife the duke’s 
niece, Slary of Cli^ves. His first wife hiwl been the 
widow of Richard II. of England. On the succes- 
sion of liis son Louis (14t»2-1515) to the throne 
(Louis XIL), tlie duchy of Orleans reverted to the 
Grown. It was revived in the person of Jean 


Baptiste Gaston (Gaston d’0rl6ans KjOS-KJfiO), third 
son of Henri IV., when in 1620 he married Marie 
de Bourbon. He died in confinement at Blois in 
16(k). The title having again lapsed, Louis XIV. 
conferred it on his brother Philippk (1040-1701), 
husband of Henrietta Anne, sister of Charles II. 
of England. On his death it passed to bis son, 
Philippe (1074-172.S), known in hisstory as the 
Regent Orletans. His military talents — shown in 
Flanders, Italy, and Spain — excited the jealousy of 
Loui.s XIV., on whose death, however, he became 
Regent of France. With the help of Dubois, he 
reversed the traditions of his uncle by allying 
himself with England and Holland, and expelled 
the Pretender from France. He died a few months 
after Louis XV. had been declared of age in 1723, 
k?s.s than .50 years old. His grandson, Louis 
Philippe Joseph, called “ fegalit6,” born in 1747, 
bore the title Due de Chartres till, on his father’s 
death, in 1785, he became Due d’Oileans. He be- 
cfime the bitter enemy of Mario Antoinette, espe- 
cially afl(?r the birt h of her children, by which his 
chance of succession to the Crown was removed. 
He made himself popular with the Paris mob by 
throwing open the gardens of the Palais Royal and 
distributing money with a lavish hand. In the 
Convention he was one of the deputies for Paris, 
and voted for the death of Louis XVI. ; but his 
short-lived popularity came to an end whcjn his son 
went over to the Austrians, and h(? was himself 
tried and guillotined at the end of the same? year 
(179J). Philippe I5galit6 was intim.'ite with George 
IV. wlH;n Prince of Wales, and alTectcd things 
English even more than tht? Ueg(?ni Orleans. 'J’lie 
Due I>E MoNTPENSiEli, fifth SOU of Louis-PhilipjKi 
(b. 1824), also boro the title. In 1840 his father 
inaiTic<l him to the Infanta of Spain, sister of 
Queen IsaiM?lla. Ho became a candidate for the 
throne of Spain after the Revolution, but his 
chances were ruined when he killed his cousin, the 
Infante, in a dud in 1870. Afterwards he withdrew 
to a great cxt(?nt from public life, although bi.s 
third daught(‘r, the Princt?ss Maria de las Mercedes, 
married .Alfiuiso XIL of Spain in 1878. The duke 
died at. San Liioar, near Seville, on February 4th, 
IStM). 

Orlofff Grioor Grkjortevitch, the favourite 
of the Tsarina Catherim? II. of Russia, was born 
on October 17th, 1754. He was the grandson of 
Ivan Orloff, who won the regard of Peter the 
Great by his courageous bearing when sentenced to 
lie executed. Gregory planner! the assassination of 
Catherine’s husband, Peter III., which was carried 
out with the help of his brother Alexis in 1702, the 
latter Ireing probably the actual murderer. Alexis, 
who survived till 1808, received the title Tchesmen- 
ski as a rew’ard for his destruction of the Turkish 
fleet at Tchesrae in 1770. Gregory gained some 
di.stinction in the Turkish wars and in alleviating 
the plague at Moscow in 1771. but was supplanted 
in the favours of his Imperial mistress by Potemkin. 
He died at Moscow on April 24th, 1785. 

Ormolu^ a compound metal in which there is 
25 per cent, of zinc and 75 per cent, of copper, 
treated that it may resemble gold. Employed for 
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metal mountings for elegant furniture and for 
other decorative purposes, it became fashionable 
in France in the reign of Louis XV. and retained 
its popularity for many years. It has also been 
used for tine metal-work and even for imitation 
jewellery. 

Ormondef James Butler, 1st Duke of, was 
born ill Clerkenwell, London, on October 19th, 
1()10. He commanded the English forces in Ire- 
land at the time of the rebellion of 1(141. and after- 
ward.s tried to hold Ireland for Charles 1. He fled 
to France to e.scape arrest by the Parliamentarians, 
but, returning to Ireland, he proclaimed Charles 
II., immediately on his fathers execution. After 
Cromweirs successes in Ireland, Ormonde joined 
Charles II. in exile .and after the Restoration was 
created Duke of Ormonde (1(101) and served jis 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. As the result of 
intrigues ag.ainst him he was dismissed from office 
in 10G9, was elected Chancellor of Oxford I’ni- 
versity soon afterwards, and, in 1070, his life was 
attempted by the ruffian Colonel Blood. In 1070 
he was a second time Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland 
and w.as again recalled in lOSo. His health now 
gave w’ay and he died at Ivingston Hall, Dorsetshire, 
on July 21. st, l(i8H, and w’.'is buried in Westminster 
Abbey. Jamks, 2nd Duke, his grandson, was 
born in Dublin Castle on April 291h, JOOo. He 
deserted .Tames II. at the Revolution, and, serving 
in the wars of William III., was made prisoner at 
Landeii (1093), During most of the reign of Anne 
he wfus a popular Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, hut 
left that country in 1712 to take Marlborough’s 
command in Flanders. iSoon after tlic death of 
Anne he fled to France, the Whigs having deter- 
mined to iiniieach him for his conduct of the war. 
He obtained the dismissal of Bolingbroke hy the 
Pretender, and was to have comm.anded the licet 
which Alberoni liad got together for the invasion 
of England in 1719. After the failure of the 
Spanisli schemes he lived in retinuru'nt at Avignon, 
where he died on November Kith, 1745. 

Ormskirlc, town of L.ancashir(\ Engl.and, 12 
miles N. hy E. of Liverpool. The Church of St. 
Peter .and St. Paul, a building of diffcreiit periods 
but chiefly Perpendicular, is n<»ted for its chapels. 
The Derby cliapel was tlie burying-vault of the 
Stanleys till it was closed in 1851 . In the Eccleston 
chapel is a mural brass of .a knight in mail 
commemorating .Tames Sc.arishrick, (lonor of the 
great bell (1197) s.aid to have been brought from St. 
Nicholas’s Priory at Burscough. Rope- an<l twine- 
making, brewing and iron-founding arc the chief 
inrlnstries. Pop. (1901), (5,857. 

OrmilZf an i.sland on the northern side of the 
Persian Gulf, at its entrance not far from the main- 
l.'ind. It is about 13 miles in circumference and 4 
miles long. From the sea it presents a picture.sque 
aspect and at one point ri.ses to a lieight of 700 feet. 
On the northern shore is the site of the once 
famous city of the same name which, in the 
Middle Ages, was an important emporium of trade 
between Persia and India. The town was captured 
by Albuquerque in 1507, and remained in Portugue.se 


hands till 1(322, when it was taken by an English 
fleet and given back to Persia. The town is in 
ruins, but the fort remains. At the summit of its 
prosperity it is said to have ha<l a population of 
40,000, but now the inhabitants of the island are 
estimated at 400. 

Ormnzd {Ahuramnzda, “the wise lord”), the 
Supreme Deity of t he Persians and modern Parset\s. 
In the system of Zoroaster Ormuzd ixiprcsented 
the principle of Good as opjxised to Ahriinan, the 
principle of Evil. 

OmOf adep.artmcnt of the north-west of France, 
bounded on tlie N. by Calvados, on the N.E, by 
Eure, on the S.E. by Eure-et-Ijoir, on tlu^ 8. hv 
Sarthc and Maycnne. and on the W. hy Manche. It 
has an area of 2,372 squar(‘ miles. A range of 
liills running from cast to west across the south 
sei)arates the streams that flow into the English 
Channel— the Tongues, Dives and Orne from 
those that fall into the Seine— the Eure, with its 
tributary the Jton, and the Rille. The chief 
minerals are iron, copper, hl.ack lead and granite. 
Agriculture flourisluis, the luincipal crops being 
wheat, oats, barley, and j)ot.atoes. Apples and 
pears are extensively cult ivated for cider and perry. 
It is famous for its horses and cattle. Sheep and 
poult are raised for the Paris m.arket.. The 
indu.stries include linens, cottons, lace, pins, needles 
and ironware. Alenyon (1 1,88(5) is the capital. 
Pop. (1901), 325,445. 

Ornithologyf tlie branch of zoology which 
treats of birds, llird-fanciers, esjiecially in Scot- 
land, have appropriated the term as a di'signation 
for shows of poultry, canaries, and oHkm birds, the 
exhibitions being actually reported in provincial 
paiKirs under the heading “Ornithology.” 

Ornitliopteray a genus of swallow-tailed 
butterflies {J*fipUionidff) which inhabits Indi.-iand 
Malaysia, and is remarkable for the great size of the 
individuals belonging to it. ’J’he expanse of wing 
varies from about 3 lf» 9 inches. Tlic males are 
usmally of a tine v(;lvety black colour, 

Or&ithorliyilcllllS (f^- an^ImviC), the “ water 
mole” of the settlers, called also the Duck-billed 
PlatyjHis, or Dnc-k-bill. It is a lowly aipiat ic, maninml 
from T.'ismaiiia and Australia, thi; sole species of its 
genus, which constitutes one of the two families 
that make up the Monotremes. The adult male is 
about 20 inches long and the female somewhat less. 
The strange duck-like hill is formed by the horny 
sheath which covers the (^x]^ansion of the jire- 
maxillary bones and the mandible. In 1888 Mr. 
Ponlton found tcetli in an embryo, and in 1889 Mr. 
Oldfield Thomas found functional teeth in some 
young skulls. When worn away by friction 
these teeth are not replaccid by a second set, 
but horny structures an; developed, those in front, 
being sliarp-edged, while those at the btack 
of the mouth function as molars. Tlie thick soft 
fur is glossy brown in colour. Each limb bears five 
diyiLs, armed with strong claws, and on the fore 
limbs the membrane between tlie digits projects 
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bcyonfl the chiws, luakinj^ these liinVjs adiiiirahlc 
swimming organs. Tlie membrane is turned back 
on tiio palm when the animal is walking or 
burrowing. There is a perforated spur on the Innd 
foot in the young, which dis;ippears in the female. 
It communicates with a gland, and seems to be a 
poison organ, but tliere is only one recorded instance 
of its use, which is probably limited to ccrUiin 
seasr)ns. The burrows are made in river banks, 
and have two entrancres, one above and one below 
the water-level. Those animals feed on insects, 
molluscs .and worms, wliieli tlicy take under water 
and stow away in their cheek ])OU(‘.hes, rising 
from time to lime to masticate ami sw.allow their 
prey. Their senst* (jf smell apfsiars to i)C fairly 
acute. 'J’he aborigines aUvjiys asserted that these 
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.'inimals laid eggs, and their story was believed by 
many Europeans, but no proof of its Inith w;is 
<.btained till JHSl, wlien Mr. W. H. Caldwell’s 
discoveries put the matter beyond doubt, and made 
it clear tliat two eggs are laid at a time, uacli about 
J inch long, witl» a “soft” shell, probably broken 
by the bill of the young. 

Ornithosauria, a name proposed by Pro- 
fessor H. G. Seeley for tlu* I’tcrosanria, the group 
of fossil reptiles that includes the Pterodactyl, to 
indicate his belief in tlicir close relationship to 
birds. 

Oroks (Orokos), a people of the island of 
Sakhalin, oil th»‘ east coast of Manchuria. They 
ccciipy the iii>rthern and central districts, contin- 


gent southwards on the Ainu, who are the true 
aborigines of the island. The Oroks are a branch 
of the Tungus with pronounced Mongolian features 
and a Language closely related to that of the 
Olchas (Oltas) of the mainland, whence they appear 
to have emigrated at an unknown date. They 
dwell in sugar-loaf huts, and live by fishing and 
hunting, pursuing the reindeer, which they have 
le.arnt to tame, using it both as a mount and pack 
animal. After the occupation of Sakhalin by the 
llussians the Oroks were greatly reduced in number, 
and are estimated now at not more than 500. 

Oro&clion (Orocjiion), i.e., “ Reindeer Keepers,” 
a general trib.'il name occin ring in many parts of 
Siberia. 'J'ho best known are ii Tungus people of 
the Amur ba.sin, reaching from the Daurian frontier 
for sixty miles tjnstw.ards to tlie Amur, where it is 
joined on its left bank by the Oldo, 

OronteSf now known as Nahr-kl-Asi. a river 
in the north of Syria. Jt rises near Raalbck and 
enters the Medilerrancan after :in nnnavigable 
course of 210 miles, first in a northerly and then 
.a westerly dircc,tion. The banks tire in some 
])laces ii(X) feel high, and arc clothed abundantly 
with figs, vines, sycii mores, ami myrtles. Antioch 
is situated on its left bank, twenty miles from its 
ntoulh. 

OrosiuSi PAUJ.Ust, a native of Tarragona, Sn.'iin, 
wrote, in the otli century, 5i eomi>ilalion which lie 
called Jlisioriarufii adi'cmun Papanoit Lihri VI I. 
It is a record of the calamities that afllioted man- 
kind from the Fall to the period of the Goths 
(A.i). 117) and, though of little value, was a popular 
textbook in the Middle Ages and was tninslated by 
King Alfred. Orosins was a disciple of 8t. Augits- 
tinc (ubonl 111) and wrote ag.'Uiist Origen. 

Orotchi (Kekar), a people of the Maritime 
Province, East Siberia, Asia, 'rbey are scattered 
in srmdl grouj)s (n’er the whole region from the 
coast fo the Sikhota-Aliii range, and .'ibout the 
head-waters of the Ussuri. Although a branch of 
the 'J’ungus family, they have become largely mixed 
with the Chinese in the southern districts, where 
they arc called Man-tze and Ta-tze. They have 
Hat, squ.arc features, high cheek-bones, thick lips, 
olive-brow'ii skin, slant eyes, long lank black hair, 
and their language is closely related to that of the 
Goldi, a Tungus ])eople of the Amur basin. 

OrpkenSi the hero of many Greek myths, was 
said to have received the gift of the lyre from 
Apollo, W'ho, according to one tradition, was his 
father. AVith his music he cliarmed both animate 
and inanimate nature. Ry its power he saved the 
Argonauts from all ^)erils in their voy.agc, and 
" drew iron te<ars down Pluto’s cheeks,” inducing 
the god to permit him to take away his wife, 
Eurydice, from Hades. Having, however — in viola- 
tion of the condition on which she had been 
allow’ed to aoconiixiny him to the upper world — 
looked upon her as they ascended, Orpheus again 
lost her. He himself met with a violent death, 
being, according to one legend, torn in pieces b/ 
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Mscnnds for refusing to worship Dionysus, or, 
according to another, smitten down by the thunder- 
bolt of Zeus for revealing the divine mysteries. 

Orreryi or Planetarium, a working model of 
the system of heavenly bodies. Various splieres, 
made to scale, represent the planets, and these are 
geared up in such a way as to move around a model 
sun in the same directions and in the same orbits 
as do actual planets. Their velocities, too, are the 
same fraction of the actual velocities, so that their 
motions with respect to each other are the same as 
the movements viewed in the celestial sphere. 'J'he 
lucch.'inism is usually operated by clockwork. 
Though only a scientific toy, an orrery can be made 
to convey some general notion of the movements of 
the planets of the solar system. 'J’he Earl of 
Orrery, in 1715, p;iid for tlic construction of the 
first model— designed by George Graham (1(175- 
1751), the clockmakcr and mechanician — which 
was accordingly named after him. 

Orris Root (apparently a corruption of ** iris 
r<»ot”), the rhizome of Iris ffenmmira, 1. juilUda^ 
;ind 1. Jiorentina^ which h;is an odour of violets, 
and has long been used for tooth-powder, hair- 
])Owd(M*, and liqueurs. It is imported from Ijcg- 
liorn, Trieste, and Mogador, that from the first- 
named port being most esteemed. 

Orsini, Kklic is, revolutionary, was born at 
Meldola, in thellomagna, Italy, in December, IHIP. 
In 1838 he followed the study of law at the Univer- 
sity of Pologna, where Muzzini’s party of Young 
Italy enlisted his active sympathies. He tiinl his 
father took part in the rising of ISIS, and Felice 
was condemned to tlie galleys for lif<^ but was par- 
<lone<l later. In 1848 he fought in the service of 
the Venetian Republic and, when disturbances 
broke out in Rome, became a member of the Roman 
Assembly. On the collapse of the Republic ho 
retinnl to Genoa and Nice and, as an ardent 
Mazzinist, was constantly in the ])oliti(!al move- 
ments of the period. At Mantua in 1855 lu^ was 
condemned to death, hut escaped in 185() toliondon, 
where he pul)lishcd (1857) Avstrian Jiunffcons in 
Ttabf and Mernoirs and Advfmlnrrs. Ry this time 
he had broken with IMazzini and had come to the 
conclusion that the removal of Nayioleon HI. wouhl 
help the cause of liberty both in France and Italy. 
Accordingly on the 14th of .January, 1858, he and 
liis fcllow-conspir.ators Rudio, Gomez and Fieri 
hurled bombs at the carriage of the Emperor and 
Empress as it a[)proached the Opera-house in Paris. 
Ten persons were killed and a great many injured, 
but Napoleon and the Erapniss escajiKMl witlioiit 
h.arm. Gomez was sentenced to penal servitude for 
life, the three others to the guillotine. Rudkfs 
punishment w.as afterwards commuted, but Orsini 
and Fieri were executed, on M.arch 13th, at the 
PltTCC de la Roquette. Orsini’s last words before 
The fall of the knife were, ** Vive ITtalic ! Vive la 
France! ” 

OrthoZf a town of the department of the Basses- 
Pyr6n6es, France, on the right bank of the Gave 
de Pail, 24 miles N.W. of Pau. The industries 
include tanning and skin-dressing, paper-making, 
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brass-founding, dyeing, nail-making, besides marble- 
quarrying and the preserving of B.ayonne hams and 
other special articles of food. Of the ancient castle 
of the viscounts of Bearn, who nourished in the 
Middle Ages, the singular pentagonal keep (the 
Tower of Moncade) is the chief relic. The stream 
is spanned by a 14th-century bridge of three 
triangular arches of uneciual size. In the centre 
rises a tower the base of which is pierced with a 
vaulted passage and lighted with a window called 
the Priests’ Window, from which, an unfounded 
tradition says, Gabriel Montgomery, in 15i;‘l, com 
pelled tlie priests and monks of the town to throw 
themselves into the river. This was at. tlu^ ])crio(l 
of the Reformation, vvhen the people of Orthez were 
strongly Prote.staiit. Theodore Beza was a teacher in 
the Calvinistic University establisluid by Jeanne 
d'Albret. Attempts forcibly to convert the inhabit- 
ants to Roman Oatholicism afterw.ards made 

j)eriodically, but with little success. Wellington 
defeated »Soult near Orthez on February 27th, 
J8J I. Pop. (1901), 6,035. 

OrthidSB, a family of Brachiopoda, member.^ 
of which are coimuon in the I*al:eozoic. rocks. 
Orthis, the type-genus, ranges from the bower 
iSilurian to the Carboniferous, as does also the 
second important genus, Strophomcna. 

OrthoceraSy a genus of Nautiloidoa, which in- 
cludes long, straigl»t-chamb(?red sludls th;it ,*iro 
often of great lengtli. 'J'he genus ranges from the 
Uj)])cr Cambrian beds to the 'J’rias of the Alps. Jt 
is, liowevcr, mainly cluinicteristic of the lower part 
of the Palmozoic group. It is the type of the 
family Orthoceratida). Some large spixues in (^hina 
are cut open .and ]>olishod{ind then u.sed as religious 
symbols ; they have been described by travellers as 
“ Piigoda shells.” 

Orthoclase (Potash-kklspar), typictdly con- 
sisting of (NdJ per cent, of silic.'i, i8’5 percent, of 
alumina, and KM) juir cent, of jiotash, fuid crystal- 
lising in the Oblique systiuu. It occurs in largo 
crystals in ])or7)liyritic rocks, such ;is the granite of 
Shap Fell, ami is usually opaque, white, cream- 
eolour, or pink. Its hardness is IJ, and its speoifio 
gravity 2-5 ; it is scarcely .•i.lTecte«l by acids, and is 
only fusible at the edgiis witli the blowpipe. It 
occurs often .associated with quartz and liorn 
blende, as an essential coii.stituent of gninite, 
syenite, felsito .and gm.uss, .'ind readily undergoes 
kaolinisation or hydration into China clay. 

Ortliodoxyi sound doctrine, the standard in 
Christ i.an countries being the teaching of tlie un- 
divided Holy Catholic Chureli. When two persons 
study Scripture with no other guide than their own 
judgment and arrive at opposing conclusions, a 
standard of interprtitation is obviously necessary to 
deciile which is correct. In early days, as heresies 
developed, the need for fuller definitions of the faith 
w'as madeai>parent ; hence creeds and liturgies were 
elaborated and a body of literature grew up, wliose 
authors by common consent were acknowledged as 
the Fathers of the Church. 'J’he meaning of the 
term Orthodox became defined, and it can only 
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be accurately applied to those who hold the 
historic creeds a.s taught by the first six General 
Councils. Tlie term is often n.sed loosely, and in a 
popular sense is held to represent t he opinions of 
the advocate, its antithesis, heterodoxy, of course 
constituting the views of his opponent. 

Orthoptora, an order of insects in which the 
front wings are leathery, and hence are known as 
Uufmrna. 'J'he pupa is active, so that the nietamor- 
j)hosis is of the tyi)C known as incomplete. The 
order inchnles the cockroaches, crickets, locusts, 
g HISS hoppers, etc. Most fif the inernhers inhabit 
the lroj)ics. There are some; sixty species in Kng- 
land. 

Ortolan [Hmhcriz//- hoTt ulann)^ the Green- 
heatled Jiiinting, of the family Kringillitlse. Jt is 
a. native of Eurofs; and Western Asia, migrating 
southwards in autumn, though its winter quarters 
are not a(*euratcly made out, and returning 
about the end of April or the beginning of May, 
and then ranging as far north .'is the Arctic 
Circle. Jls length is a little over six indies, and 
its plumage greenish-gri'y. In habits and general 
apjxiM ranee tlie orbdaii resembles the y<dlo\v- 
haminer, but. has less brilliant plumage^. These 
l)ir<ls feeci on inscicts, especially beetles, and seeds. 
Tbey an; bigbly eskuMiie.d for tlie table, and in 
their nortbwaid and southward llights large 
numbers arc lU'tte.d and fattened in dark rooms 
for till; niarkot. 


OrvietOi n, town (»r tin? jirovince of Perugia, 
Iialy, oil ;i ii(;igbt near the e.onlluence of the J*agli:i 
and (’ilia via, (>) miles N.NV. of Home. The 
eallK-dral (founded in 12bb) in black and white 
marble is one of Ibt^ nuist lieautiful c.xaraples of 
iiolhic. in Italy, the western fai^ade containing 
much remarkable sculptures. One of the curiosities 
of the t<iwn is tlie Well of St Patrick, now disused. 


Jt w.'is ISO feet dee]) to tlie waiterdiiie and 16 feet in 
<liameler with a ihmble wimling inc-lined jdaiie of a 
gradient gentle enough to allow oxen to ascend and 
descend for water. The district, is noted for its 
wine. 'J'he name Orvieto is said to In^ a corruption 
of f'rhs the name of the jilace in the 7Mi 

(a nturv. Owing to its iiiaci'cssihle situation it was 
commonly resort.e<l to by the popes as a city of 
refuge in the troubles «>f the Middle Ages, no fewer 

than thirty - two 
jiontilTs having 
sought its friendly 
shelter. l*op. 
" (lilOl), 18,543. 


Oryx, a genus 
of antelopes with 
four species : the 
Lcucoryx {(K Iru- 
cort/ir), ranging 
from Gambia to 
Abyssinia; the 
Gemsbok {O, gaz- 
did), from South 
Africa ; tlie Beisa 
{0. him), from 
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Eastern Africa; and the Beatrix antelope (O. 
beatrix), from Arabia. They are large, heavy-built 
animals, with long horns. The Beisa is said to be 
the l-nicorn of the ancients, the creature’s horns, 
when seen in profile, appearing as one. 

Osage Orange {Madura aurantiaca), a tree 
of the order Moracem. It is a native of North 
America, has a varying heiglit of from 20 to 60 feet, 
and shiny ovate leaves, and its fruit resembles green 
warty oranges. The wood is strong, flexible, and 
susceptible of high polish. 

OsageSi North American aborigines, a distinct 
branch of the .Siouan (Dakota) family. They 
formerly roamed over a considerable part oi 
Arkansas and the north-west parts of Indian Terri- 
tory. 'JTiey have been grouped in three main 
divi.sions: Big Osage (highlanders), Little Osage 
(lovvlanders), and Arkansas Band (ui)land forest 
peo|)l<^ ). 'J’hcy number about 1,8(K) and are mostly 
found in the Osuge Agency, Oklahoma. 

Osaka, a treaty-port of the island of Hondo, 
.Tapan, at the mouth of the Yodo, 28 miles S.W. of 
Kyoto. It is interscetecl by canals to such an extent 
that it has been ciilled the “ A' enice of J.'ipan,” 
while owing to it s arsenal, and numerous factories, 
macliinc shops and cotton .and woollen mills it lia.*; 
similarly been described as the “ Manchester ot 
.bipaii." Other manufactures include niatcli(?s, boots 
and shoes, .'ind glass. The.'itros, temples and 
pagodas Jire common features of the tow'n. 
Alth<iugb the harbour does not admit of large 
ships. O.sakji takes precedence a.s the first eom- 
merci.'d city of the Empire. ]*oj). (1‘.H>1), 821,235. 

Osborn^ SHnii.\ni>, Arctic explorer, was born 
at Madras on April 2501, 1S22. lie entered tlu- 
navy in 1837, and in ls3s commanded tho gun-bo.nt 
Jlgadnih, taking part in the operations against 
CTnn.a (1840-2). Ho interested himself in tlu 
.search for Sir John Franklin, and eominaiided 
a sliip in the expedition, and also madi' a notable, 
sledge journey to the west of I’rince Edward 
Isl.'ind. From 1S52-.54 lie commanded tho Arctic 
.ship J*ionrer, and w:is in 1855 emiiloyed in the *Sft.T. oi 
Azov till the close of the GriineJin War. He after- 
wards was engaged in China and, in 1858, a.scended 
the Vang-tso-kiang for GOO miles. Ho saw fnrthei 
service in the Gulf of Mexico in 1861-2. In 18G;’: 
he became agent to the Great Indian Peninsula 
Ibulway, .and in 1807 managing director of the 
Submarine Telegraph between Engl.ind and the 
East and Australia. He was made Bear-Admiral 
in 1873, and to the end of Ins life hi‘ interested 
himself in Arctic research. He died in London on 
May Otli, 1875. He was an author of repute, his 
works including Qiivdah, or Stray Leaves from a 
Journal in Malayan Waters : Stray Leaves from ah 
Arctic Journal; The JUscov.cry '<;/ a yorth-Wesx 
Vassage by (Mptain McClure ; and the LaM \oyagi 
and Fate of Sir John Franhlin. 

Osborne, Dorothy, daughter of Sir Petei 
Osborne, was born in 1627 at Chicksands, Bedford- 
shire. In 1648 AVilliam, eldest son of Sir Johr 
Temple (a member of the Long Parliament), lefi 
Cambridge without taking a degree and started tc 
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travel abroad. On bis way lie met Dorotby and lover. Once she writes, bavinp been provoked bv 

her brother in the Isle of Wi^dit. At the inn one of her brothers, “AVe talked ourselves weary ; he 

where they lodged young Osborne amused himself renounced me and 1 defied him.” Though with 

by writing with a diamond on the window-pane feminine vanity she reminded Temple “ l»<iw great 

his opinion of t lie ruling powers, “ And Hainan 1 she might have, been if she had been so wise as to 
was Iianged on the gallows they ha<l prepared for j have taken hold of the offer of ll.C\,” she never 
Mordccai.” Tliis ](mI to their arrest and, when regretted her choice. Temple remaine<l constant 

brought before the Governor, Dorothy, trusting to when small-pox cruelly robbed her of her beauty 

the gallantry of the Koimdhea<l, took the offence and ex'entually they were united before a justice of 

uj)on hersell and the party was sot at liberty. She | the peace in the parish of St. Giles’s, lioiuloii, on 
w’as twenty-one, a year older than Temple, who, ; January iilst, lOo-l-r). They lived in Iri'land ami 
impressed by her courage, ready wit ami hand- ‘ to “jileasc his wife” TemiMe wrote iiuliffercait 
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sonic looks, fell in love with her. But many ! verse. In ItliJ.’t tln‘y sidlled in ICnglaml at Sheen, 
obstacles intruded. Her father held Guernsey for j Temple's widowed sister, ]..ady Giffard, joining 
King Charles and, even when the war w’as over . them. We lose sight of Dorothy (Jshornc in her 
and he had returned to Chieksands, the young : lju.shand’s dijiloniatio wanderings. AVhen lie 
people’s jirospects hardly imjiroved. Dorothy had retire?) from politics In* hoiiglit an estate near 
many suitors, among whom was Henry Cromwell, Farnham, in Surn;y, whieli he named Moor Park 
fourth son of the Lord-General afterwards Pro- ' and to which Swift, wlio.se mother was a 
lector, whose attentions she thought flattering, j connection of Lady 'J’emjile’s, came as secretary. 
Mr. Hutchinson describes him as a “debauched, j Besides several children a ho died in infancy, the 
ungodly cavalier.” Dorothy loved and lie ; Temple*^ had a daughter, Diana, who died age?) four- 

gave her a fine Irish greyhound. Love, however, . teen in Jb7b, and a son, .John, to whom his yiarents 
triumphed over ambition and the opposition of ; were dcjvotefl and who, in hcjcarne Se(;retary 

her family. TemiJe waited and travelled and j of frtate for War. Anxiety and the treaclicry of 
their courtship continued during .seven years in i an agent preyed on Jidin 'J’timple's mind and he 
which slie wrote the letters which won I..ord ! drowned himself beneath London Piiidgci. l^ady 
Macaulay’s praise and have made her name famous. Temple died at Moor Park and was buried in 
It must have been a sore trial to defend her absent ‘ Westminster Abbey on February 7th, HiUo. 
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Osborne House. In 1814 Queen Victoria 
purciuised the estate of Osborne in the Isle of 
Wiglit from Lady Isabella lilachford. It then 
('.onsistcfl of about K(H) acres, which later purchases 
increased to 2,()iK) acres. The liouse provinjx 
inconvtuiient a new one was built in tlur Italian 
style by Cubitt, in the desi'^ns for whicjh IVince 
Albert took anacJive part. The foundation stone 
was laid on June 2Jlrd, ixirj, and tlio iuiildin" was 
c.f»nit)leted in In th<i f^rounds a Swi.ss (k>tta;r<r 

was erected as a playhouse and wmkshop for the 
l eyal childrcfi. It was always a favourite residence 
with the Queen and it was here that she di(?d on Janu- 
ary 22nd, Itl )1. In July, Kin^ Ldward VII. pre- 
M*nte<l it to Iht; nation, reservinii: the a])artnjents 
oe(.u])ie(l by his mother, and, as suj^i^ested by him, 
it. is now n.sed a^ a (!onvaIescent Home for Otticers 
of tli(! Navy and Army. 

Oscan3, one of tl]<i ebief hrarifJies of the Italic 
<Iivision of tin; Aryan family. I’hey were rc'^^arded 
as the .'ihorii:iiies of central Italy south of Latium 
by tlie (ireeks, who c.alle<l them Opici, from 
“ land ” (wlienc.e OftKri, (isri). 'J’hey weni Homan- 
ist'd soon after tlu* Samnit<‘ Wars, hut t heir lanirtta^je, 
a. sister to Latin, prcisentinic some inarlaMl phonetic 
jKJc-ulijirities, survived in the hilly districts. 

Of this lan^uaj'e tlu* most inter(^slin^ record is the 
A{i:none bronze, found (1 «Ih) in a ruined temiJe 
ami wu-itten on both .sidi’s from ri.: 4 ;ht to left in aiioM 
Italii^ .alphabet, like tbe Ktrtiscan; its date is 
unknown, hut it is conjtu'tiired to belouj^: to about 
lot) H.c. 

Osceola (“ Llack drink,” so ^dvcn to si.L:nify 
liis h.anliluxxl, ;i.s <*vi<lene(xl by his quaflinp: such a 
mixturi*). Indian warrior, was horn on the Chatta- 
hoochee river, Cleor^ia, l-nitcd States, in LSOI. 

His father was 
an Englishman 
named William 
Powell, his 
in other being 
Indian. When 
quite young he 
went w’ith his 
mother to Flor- 
ida, whore he 
attained to gre«it 
i nil lienee among 
theSominoles. In 
ISilo his wife — lie 
liad married the 
d.’uightcr of a 
fugitive slave — 
was seized as a 
slave. His threats 
of revenge gained 
punishment for 
him at the h.’inds 
• •MKii.v. of Colonel 

Tliompson, the 
Cnited States agent at Fort King, and six 
months later lie killed the colonel and others. 
He then put himself at the head of a band of 
his men, destroyed a military force that was 
sent against him, and held his own for two 


years, being then seized while under the protection 
of a flag of truce (1837). He was imprisoned 
in Fort Moultrie, South Carolina, where he died 
on January 30tli, 1838. 

Oseillatorice, a group of blue-green alg.os. 
They inliabit fresh or salt waters, damp grounds, or 
hot springs, and consist of multicellular filaments 
in a mucilaginous sheathing often felted together in 
a scum. Tliey derive their name from a complex 
system of spontaneous movements, the filament 
bending, rotiiting on its fixis, and creeping back- 
wards and forwards. 

Oscottsa Konirin Catholic college ne.ar iJirniing- 
ham, which, under Cardin.al Wiseman, itsjiresidiMit, 
became a centre for the English Koman C’atliolies. 
At the close of the 17th eentiiry it was the 
seat of a mission and in 1752 was made a collegt^ 
for clergy and laity, being named St. Jilary’s 
College. In 18:jr> the jiresent buildings were 
erect e<l. and in 18sp, lay students being no longer 
admitted, it became an ecclcsia.stical seminary. 
After the creation of n. diocesan hierarchy in Eng- 
land in lsr>0 by Pius IX., Wiseman held the fir>t 
Provincial Synod of Westminster at Oscott in July, 
isr>2, when John Henry Newman ])reacbod a 
famous sermon on the *• Second Spring.” 

O’Shanghnessyi Aktiiuh Wii.i.iam Ei)c:ar, 
was born in London on March 14th, 1844. Through 
the intliiencc of the first. Lord Lytton48liJunc, 18(51, 
he obtained a junior appointment in the lil ^ia rv of 
the llritish Museum and in 18(53 ho becajftp^n 
assi.stant in the Natural History Departmefit/^i^ 
porseveringly applied himself to the study o* 
ichthyology and ultimately w’as recognised 
authority, but his tastes inclined to literature’®!^ 
poiitry. In 1870 ho surprised the readers of verse 
l)y publishing his lijtic of HV;W6'W aTid. other Poeotg^ 
which at tracted much attention by its lyrical beau<.y 
and dramatic ])owcr. Laya of France^ which 
appeared in 1872, and Mnxie and Moonliylit (1874), 
while revealing gifts of melody and imagination, 
did not siishiin the promise of his first volume. 

In 1873 he married Eleanor, daughter of Dr. 
Westland Mar.ston, with whom he wrote Toylnvd 
(1875), a book of children's tales. His wife died in ^ 
January, 1870, and he mourned her loss in a touch- 
ing elegy. He died January llOth, 1881, from the 
efiects of a chill, and in the same year a posthum- 
ous volume, Stmyx of a Worher, was issued. It 
contained some line poems on sculpture, but did 
not enhance his reputation. A genuine poet, he did 
not. develop in intellectual power, though, he has 
been prai.sed by F. T. Palgrave for his gifts and “ a 
haunting music all his own.” O’Shiiughncssy was a 
warm admirer of French literature and an accom- 
plished wTiter of that language. 

Osllkoshf capital of . Winnebago county, Wis- 
consin, United States, on both banks of the Fox 
river where it enters Lake Winnebago, 49 miles 
S.S.W. of Green Bay. There is a good harbour, 
and a considerable export trade in lumber and 
flour. The town has shingle-planing and saw-mills, 
furniture factories, breweries, tanneries, foundries, 
and machine-shops. Among the chief buildings 
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are a court-house, sevcnil churches, schools, etc. 
It is fi favourite summer resort and angling centre. 
Pop. (1900), 28,2S4. 

Osiander) Andreas, a Lutheran clergyman, 
was born at Gnnzenhausen, Bavaria, on December 
19th, 1498, and was educated at Leipzig, Altenburg 
and Ingolstadt. In 1520 he became a priest and 
was appointed Hebrew tutor in the Aiigustinian 
convent at Nuremberg and, two years later, preacher 
of 8t. Lorenz Kirchc in the same city. 'J'hrowing 
in liis lot with the Lutherans, lie took part in 
theological controversy against the Swiss llcformer, 
Zwinglius. He w-a-s x)resent. at the Conference of 
Marburg in 1529, and at the Diet of Augsburg in 
1.530, and was made pn»fessor of theology in the 
university of Ktmigsberg by Duke Albert of Prussia. 
In 1549 he engaged in a dispute with Martin 
Chemnitz and others as to Justilication, and after- 
wards opj)Osed Melanchthon. 'I’he (‘ontroversy 
ended in the defeat of his party after his death on 
October 17th, 1552. His son, Lukas Osiandku 
(1534-1004), was a theologian ofisome repute in his 
day and })ublished an edition of tlui Latin Bible 
with a commentary, besi<lcs original works on 
Iuntifutht Chrlutxame Jivligionis (1570) and an 
Epitome of the Magdehurg Centuries, a Church 
history comxnled under Protestant auspices. 

Osier, a species of willow (Saline rlminaH-s), 
thflftough. flexible boughs of wliidi arc extensively 
employed in basket-making and wicker-work gener- 
alty. Jit specially affects damp alluvial tracts in 
Gredjjjta Holland, Belgium, and France. The 

||l^oi4Rlsicry is ai)plicd to articles made of osiers, 
apd to the jdacc where osiers are grown. In order 
*t«»» promote a luxuriant, crop of branches it is 
customary to cut. back the willow almost to tlai 
Irnnk. Trees thus treatetd are called jiollarded. 
Beds of osiers are known in some p,arts of England 
as osier^lts. 

Osiris, the greatest of Egy])lian gods, the 
embodiment of GoocT, as his brother, .Set, was that 
of Evil. Some considered him as the son, otluTs as 
the husband and brother, of Isis and father of 
Horns. He is said to liave conquerc(l Egypt and 
to have founded a good system of laws, but to have 
fallen at hist through the macliinations of .Set. He 
is also repres(jnted as judge of the dead, .arid liis 
figure is accomxianied by many symbols. The myth 
is usually interx)retc(l by sufifiosing that Osiris is 
the Sun, and Set Night or Darkness. 

^ Oslerp WiL LIAM, ])rofessor of medicine, was 
born on July 12th, 1849, ,at Bondhead, Ontario, 
Canjida. E<luc.ated at 'lYinity School and Trinity 
University, Toronto, McGill University, Montn^al, 
and University College, London, he ru'ccedcfl to 
Berlin and Vienna, where he .si^ecially .studied 
physiology .and pathology. In 1 H74 he was appoint ed 
Professor of the Institutes of Medicine in McGill 
University and, eleven years hater, became Professor 
of Clinical Medicine in Pennsylv.ania University, 
Philadelphia, .and, in 1889, Professor of Merlicine 
in Johns Hojikins University, Baltimore. In BKH 
he was appointed Regius Professor of Medicine in 
the University of Oxford. His principal works are 


(erehral Palsies of Children (l.'^89). Chorea and 
Choreiform Affections (1S94). The Principles and 
Practice of Medicine, Ijccturcs on Abdominal 
Tumours (1895), Angina Pectoris and. Allied States 
(1897), Cancer of the Stomach (1900), Science and 
Immortality (1901), and ^Kjuanimitas and Other 
Addresses (1904), 

Osmanli, a branch of the Uzbegs, who x>assed 
in the 11th century from the Turkoman Desert tt» 
the Iranian tableland, and thence to Asia Minor 
and the Ihilkan Peninsuha. They Lake t he name 
of Osmanli from Osman (Othman) 1., El Gha/.i, 
“The Victorious” (1 259-1. ‘12t5), origin.ally a ]»etty 
chief of Bit.hynia, who overran a great X)art of the 
Byz.antine Emxnre .and founded the xn-e.st*nt Turkish 
dynasty. The Osm.anli Turks, .a brave, hardy nice, 
mainstay of the Turkisli Empire, form the bulk of 
the riinil popul.ation of Asia Minor, where they 
have long aUaiuloned the nomad life of their 
jinct^stors, and are now chielly occupied in tillage 
.and sto(.*.k-breiiding. 4’he language is pure Turki in 
structure, closely allied to the Chagatai of Turkes- 
t.an, but much mixed with Anibic and Persian 
words .and even phrasc.s, especially as spoken and 
written by the up})cr classes, who use the Arabic 
character, t hough ill .ad.apted to exi)rcss the sounds 
of the Turkish Jangu.oge. 

Osmium (symbol, Os ; atomic weight, lOO-.'O, .a 
rare metal which in its i.>ropcrtics is closely .allied 
to platinum, belonging to the platinum group of 
metals. Its chief source is the ore known as 
o.smiridium, consisting chiefly of a comx)Ouinl with 
iridium. This ore is so luird and unalterable th.at 
it is employed for bearings when* the most (extreme 
hardness is desirable. It, is for the same; re.asoii 
emjdoyedfor the tips of stylograj)liic i)ens. It occurs 
'•h.icfly in (’aliforni.'i, the Urals, .and a.t Katherinen- 
berg. Its specific gravity is the lilghest of all known 
subst.anc(ts, being 22 '13. Its .salts h* v not been 
much stu<lied and are only of ciiemic.al interest; 
but one of its oxidi!s, osmic acid, is used in dilute 
solution for liardening aniiii.-il ti.ssiujH for micro- 
.scopic jjreparations. At (’. it gives off .a very 
offensive odour, hence the name (Greek, osmP, 
“smell '0. 

Osmose may be best exphained by describing a 
simple experiment. Let .a .^m.-dl cylinder of glass, 
or .‘<ome other suit.able materi.al, he closed at one 
end by a. diay)hragin of some ]) 0 ]ous subst.ance — 
either an .animal membrane or unglazed earthen- 
ware; till this cylinder wdih a liquid — say alcoliol 
— and fduiige th(5 w’hole in a vessel of w.ater. The 
sni.all cylinder is closed with a cork through which 
losses a glass tube. After the cylinder has been 
immer.’^ed in the w.ater for a .short time, the .alcohol 
will be seen to rise in the tube, and during the 
course of a day the rise may be a fof)t or more. 
[Endos.Mose.] This passage of th(^ water through 
the diay)hragm into the .alcohol is known a,s osnu).se, 
.and differs from diffu.sion in th.at osmose Lakes 
place in one direction only, while in the ca.se of 
diffusion between two liquids a constant exch.ange, 
and therefore movement in two direction.s, is going 
on. According to Tlionuis Graham (1805-18G9'), 
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who devoted much time to the study of this pheno- 
menon, osmose is really due to chemical action be- 
tween the liquirls and the porous septum. 1 he rise 
of sap in trees and tlje passage of liquids in tiie 
bodies of living creatures are probably due to 
osmose, and not to capillarity, as has been often 
assumed. 

Osmillldai a genus of ferns ol wliicli the large 
IJritish species, 0. rcffalia, the lioyal or so-called 
Flowering Fern, is the ty]K?. The fronds, sonietimes 
six feet or more in height, are leathery, and the 
“fructifications,” or spora.ngia, arc confined to the 
terminal pinnaj, wliich develop no green leafy 
tissue. The sporangia originate from cells other 
than those of the epidermis, and have the annulus 
rei)resente<l by a groiq) of thick-walled cells on one 
si(h^ of their apices. O. nujalis grows in huge tufts 
in marshy si»ots. 

Osuabriiclr, a town of TIanover, Prussia, on 
the llase, 70 mil(\s W.S.W. of Hanover. There is 
ail old yiart — witli narrow aii<l irregular streets— 
and a new part, which is well built, and the suburbs 
(‘■ontain some good bouses. Among the chief 
buildings are the Uomaii(!atbolic cathedral and the 
cliurcli of St. .lohii, and the J’rotestaiit church(;s of 
St. Mary and St. .lohii with a 12th-c<uitury tower. 
Among the induslries arc iron- and steel-founding, 
machine- and railway-shops, bleaching, paper-, tlax-, 
and (;otton-inills, tiie-nmking, and brewing, and 
the rnanufaetuiH! of tobacco and a coarse cloth, 
which hecame known in the United Kingdom as 
Osnaburg. Tiie town is an inqtortant emporium 
for trade, AVeslphalian hams being a ])rominent 
article, and lias large cattle and lior.se fairs. The 
bisbojiric was founded by Cliarh'inagne about 790, 
but the burghers held an independent attitude 
towards the bishops and joined the Jlan.seatic 
League. Tlie town was at the top of its jirosixirity 
in llu‘ir»lli cenliirv. but dixdined through dis.sen- 
.sionsal the Kefoniiation aiul sutTered also in the 
Thirty Years’ War. The Peace of We.st plialia wus 
higiit'd, oil Octiiber 2 1th, ItllS, in tlie Town Hall, 
which contains portraits of tlie idenipotentiaries. 
In terms of this treaty the bishopric was to be 
tilled alternately by a Catholic, and iVotestant, 
this .systi'in surviving till ISO;’., w lien the bishopric 
was ahsorlx’d in Hanover, Frederick, Duke of York, 
being the last incumbent . It was revived as a Koiiian 
Catholic SIX!, without territorial iurisdictioii, in ls,*>s. 
Pop. (1900), 51,071. 

Osprey, Fish H.\wk, or 8o.\ E-VOi.r. {ParuHou 
ImJiaiUv.'i), the sole speeies of the tyj^J-gemus of tlu? 
lla|)tori:il tamily Pandionidie, .alniosl: universally 
distributed. There is anotlier genus (/h/h/c/w.v) 
with two species, ranging IToiii India to the .Sand- 
wieh l.slamls. The osprey is an oocasional British 
visitor and still breeds in Scotland. Tiie mlult 
male is a little le.'ss than two feet long : the})lumage 
on the under-surface is yellowish-white, as it is on 
the head, where it is marked with brown, the colour 
of the rest of tlie upper surface. These birds fedl 
principally on lisli. 'Jhe milliner’s and feather- 
dealer’s “osprey "is a term eommonly but ignor- 
antly employed for the ]>lumes of the egret or 


heron, and has 
nothing w'hat- 
ever to do with 
the sea eagle. 
It has been snr- 
niLsed that this 
erroneous trade 
u.se of the word 
originated in a 
confusion of 
“sjiray” and 
“ osprey.” 

Ossa, the 

cla.s.sical name 
of a mountain 
on the seaiioard 
of T h c .*< s a 1 y, 
Greece, the 
modern Kis.cia- 
vos. It is situ- 



ated on the Ofli'itKv. 

eastern side of 

the Pencils (the ]>rosent Salamoria, the most impor- 
tant of Thes.suliaii streams). is(l.‘IO.S feet high, ami is 
separated by the famous Vale of '1’t‘mpe from Mount 
Olympus. According to Greek fable, the Giants, in 
their wars with the Gods, atteinyiteil to .scale the 
heavens by piling Os.sa upon Pelioii (the modern 
Plessitli, 5,30« feet), an .adjoining mountain. 0.s.sa 
was also the residence of tlie Centaur.-^. 


Osseti, a pcojile of Cauca.sia, wlu're they occupy 
both slopes of the eentral range between Lezgliis- 
taii and Imeritia, ea.st and we.st, and from Kabardia 
southwards nearly to Tiflis. I'iiijy comprise three 
iiijiin divi.sion.s. Iron, Digor, and 'J'lialt, speaking 
three distinct dialects of a. rude Aryjiii language, 
showing decided structural jiftiuities to th(3 old 
Iranian (Persian). ITidcr each division is a largo 
minibcr of tnl»es of vi.u-y mi.\ed origin, as shown liy 
the great diversify of t\qM*s (Iranian, Georgian, 
Kabard, IMongol, and even Semitic), with a total 
]>opulalion estimated at from loO.OtH) to 2()(ltK)0. 
The Iron, },e. Iran, are probably of Iranian de.scent, 
while tlic others have been traced to tlie Aryan 
Alan.s, .some of wlioin .settled in North Caucasia at 
a remote e])ocli, Thesi; appear to be tlit* Assy 
(lassy) of the Ku.s.siau chronicles, wheiici! the 
general name. Ass. O.ss, Os.seti, ajiplied to the 
whole people by the Georgians. During the historic 
period the Us.seti liave been twice Christians and 
twice MohaiunuMlans, and at present libout twenty 
per cent, are Moslem, the re.st nominal Christ ians, 
.still jinictising many old sus|ierstitioLis rites. Field 
operations arc left to the woint!n, while tlie inoii 
ply various crafts, such as saddlery, tanning, forg- 
ing, besides hunting and, till lately, brigainlagc. 
The vendetta is still observed in its full vigour, 
despite the efforts of the Bu.ssiaii authorities to 
suppreiw a custom which leads, now jis formerly, to 
constant bloodshed. 


Ossett. a town of the West Riding. York.shire, 
I England, 3 miles W.X.W. of Wakefield. The leading 
I iiidu.stries are connected with the woollen and 
; mungo trades and the neighbouring coal-mines. 
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The chief buildings are the Church of the Holy 
Trinity (in the Early Decorated but wholly modern ), 
the Technical School, and the Public Library. It 
has saline springs and baths. Pop. (1901), 12,88(5. 

Ossian, a heroic poet of the Gaelic tribes. He 
is said to have been the soii of Fionn, who lived in 
the 3rd Cliristian century, and his wcirks consist 
chiefly of accounts of the doings of Fionn and his 
family. Ossian him.sclf is said to have been carried 
off when young to fairyland, and on his return in 
old age and blindness, to liave nicounted the legends 
to St. Patrick. Originally fragmentary, the Ossianic 
poems have become a generic term for ancient 
Gaelic literature, whether of Scottish or Irish 
origin. They possess little interest now, bnt in 
the 18th century excited a warm controver.sy, 
when (in 17(50 and the following years) James 
Maepherson (173(5-179(5) j)iiblished the two epics 
Finfjal and Temora^ and shorter poems, wliich ])ro- 
fessed to be translations of Ossiiin. 'Jdie genuine- 
ness of his work was called in (lue.stion in his own 
life-time by Dr. Johnson, with unnece.ssary bitterness 
and dogmatism. Maepherson, there is no doubt, 
was not a Gaelic .sebolar, and the c.oiKdiision gener- 
ally accepted is that he composed original poems 
founded on certain legends of the Gael and j)assetl 
them off as translations of works that had never 
iiad indcpendei.'u existence save as traditions. 
Maephersoiis version of Ossiaii had extraor< Unary 
influence on the literatun^ of his own and other 
countries, and was a work of real genius. Tlu! 
controversy on the .^u))jeet was eondmded for 
.several years in an acrid ami ino.^t unjudicial 
spirit, but Sir Wallt^r Scott, in The AntUj'mTj/, 
bestowed some good-humoured satire upon tlu? 
<]iicstion. 

Ossification fhc term afipliod to tlu^ ]*ro. 
cess by whi(jh, in the course of devclopmenl, true 
bone is deposittul and takes tlio ]«lace of the more 
nidimentjirv structures wiiicJi represent this tissue 
in tlie embryo or growing child. Ossitieation is of 
two kinds : in the first. iJacc, there is what is <*alhMl 
ossification in membrane, such as occurs, for <‘X- 
ampl(!, in tin* flat bones of the .skull, which are 
<leveloped from meriihranous structures; in the 
.second ]»lace, there is ossification in cartilage, .such 
as occurs in the case of the long hoiie.s, tlie repre- 
sentatives of which in the embryonic condition are 
rods of cartilage*. 'J’he changes which the car- 
tilaginous rod undcr‘’oe?s in tlie process f»f conver- 
sion into bone arc .somewhat coinjjlicated. They 
begin at definite ]X)inls, which arc termed centres 
of o.ssitication. Hen^ the cartilage becomes p* r- 
meated by minute blood-vessels, and its substance 
is imyiregnated with linuj-salt.s, ?.e., calcifieid. The 
calcified cartilage is later reabsorbed, and a frame- 
work of sfjongy bone laid down in tie; o.ssifyiiig 
ti.ssue. This .spongy bone becomes in its turn 
absorbed and replaced by compact bone. 'J’he 
centres of ossification arc the jioints at which the 
most active changes are manif(?sted. Such centres 
are usually found near the ends of long bones, and 
the increase of these bones in length i.s consequent 
upon the continued advance in the process of ossifi- 
cation at such centres. The bone increases in 


thickne.ss by the formation of new bone beneath 
the fibrous investing layer of the bone called the 
periosteum. 

Ossinsftoiii John Evi'.lyn Denison, Lorh, 
Speaker of the House of Commons, was born at 
Ossington, Nottinghamshire, on January 27th, 
1S(X>, and educated .at Eton and ('hrist Churcli, 
Oxford. He first entered Parliaimuit in 1S2:5. as 
one of the members for Newcaslle-umler-Lyuu*. and 
among other constilueneies whieh he represented 
were Hastings (!82(i), Liverpool and Notlingliam 
County (1831, a double return ; he seleeted the 
latter seat). South Nottinghamshire (1833, ls;i5), 
Malton (18-11. 1847, 18r>2), arul North Nottingham- 
shire (1857, isr»‘t, 18(5(5, bS(5S). On the resigiuilion 
of (dairies Sliaw Lefevre (afterwards Viscount 
Kversley) Denison was unanimously chosen 
Speaker, being aftorwanls lhrii*.e re-j!lected to tlie 
chair. On his retirement after nearly fifteen year.s’ 
service in consoqucnco of failing lic;ilth, he was 
created Viscount Ossington (1S72). He did not 
enjoy his honours long, how(*vf*r, for lui died 
at 0.‘<.sington on March 7th, 1873.. In politics 
he wa.s .a moderate AVhig, l)ut. h.i.s carei*r was 
undistinguished. Ho was cultured, impart i,d, 
and dignified, and thniigh pre-eminently “sale.” 
his authority was apt to lacking in tirimu*ss. It. 
was at his sugge.stion that tin* Spcak(u's Ckunim'ii- 
tary on the Lihlo was imdertakc'ii. In the Speaker- 
ship he w.Ms succeeded l)y Henry Dnmd (afterward.s 
Vi-scount 1 lainpden). 

Ossyebos, a people of West. Equatorial Africa, 
who oecnjiy the ieft bank of Wai ()g<' way, where 
th(^y are (ronterminous with tlm Adumas. 'J’he 
O.ssyebos are a line race of modified Ni‘gro type, 
speakinga Tanti: language, relati'd to t lie Mpongwe 
of the Gaboon district. 'J’hcy are not to lx* con- 
jounded witli the Csyehas, w lio form a main divi.sion 
of the Fans. 

Ostade, Aihhan, painter, w.a*' bom at Jlaailom, 
IbJhiml, in Decendx i-, JCdO. .'ind recci\ed his ail. 
training under Frans Hals. He achieved the liigliesl 
honours of his (uall. aini'iig tlu'iu tlieprcsidemty 
of the l*ain1er,s' (iuild. in Haarlem, where he died 
on April 27th, 1(58.5. He was most at lionu; in the 
rendering of .such siihjeets as tavern seeiies, \illage 
fairs aixl eountry-life generidl.v, and takes rank 
will) the great (“sl masters of f/rttrr His brotlurr, 
Isaac (.)stai»e, was born at Haarlem in May, 1(521, 
and remained under bi" luitieii until Hill. His 
pictnrfis of Five Sen.s(-.s ” and “Laughing 

Ifoor,” besides many more, show tliat. had his life 
been sjiared, lie would have ace.omplished work of 
really tine fpiality. He die«l at Haarlem, aged 28, 
on October l(5t h, H5'I9. 

Osteudi a town of We.st Flanders, Lelgium, on 
the North 8cfi, 70 mih-s W.N.W. of Uruss(;ls. It is 
one of the most fashionable and most, bracing 
summer resorts on the C’ontinent, the (Sunday 
ixaradcs on the front in August being reganled as 
one of the most brilliant spe(;ta(des in Eiimpe. 'I’he 
Digue, or sc.-i-wall, three miles long, 10 fe(*t high, 
and lOo feet wide, affonls a fine promenade. 'J'lie 
principal buildings are tlie Ko\ai villa, the Hotel 
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de-ville, and the Kursaal. Ostend is the chief 
fishing station of the kingdom, the herring and cod 
fisheries being the most importjint, and there is 
also a noted park for lobsters and oysters, which are 
conveyed from English beds to bo fattened here. 
To accoinmorlate the growing commerce there are 
several docks and harbours with extensive quay- 
age. There is a gr(!at traffic in rabbits and dairy 
produce. The mo.st glorious incident in its history is 
its three years’ resistance of the Spaniards (.Inly 5th, 
JtiOl, to September Mth, The fortifications 

constrijcte(i in 15S5 by the I*rincc of Orange have 
given place to boulevards. Captured by the French 
in 1794, it was haude<l over to the Netherlands in 
1S14 and since 1830 has belonged to Belgium. Pop. 
(1900), 39,484. 

0>tia« a town of Latiuin, in ancient Italy, at the 
mouth of the 'J’iher, 14 miles S.W. <»f Rome, of 
which it. was the port. It. was founded in n.c. 
by Ancus Martins, who also established salt-works 
hero. Originally a trading port, it became in the 
Punic Wars a naval staiion, and its inhabitants 
were ex(;mi)li from military service?. Owing to tim 
silting up of the lower 'riher, the Emperor Claudius 
about A. I). 50 caused a new harbour — which received 
the name of Porfiis — to he constructed and con- 
iiect(Ml it wit h Rome by a canal. This soon rivalled 
Ostia, which gradually decayed and was finally 
dest.royed by tin; Saracems in the 9tii century. 
Both places are now in ruins. 

Ostracisnip a. form of banishiiKmt introduced 
into Athens by Cleisthcnes. Its object was to pre- 
vent any citizen who was con.spicuous tlirougli his 
Jibility, ri(!hes, or popularity from accpiiring too 
great power in the stale. When the people had 
decid(id that ostracism was necessary, a publics 
meeting (trrlt'itld) was held in the market-place 
and the citizcuis voted by tribes, eaeh 
depositing at a tixed spot a lueee of <*arthcnware or 
an oyster-shell (rw/m/not) on which was written the 
name of the person wdiose banishment he de.sired. 
’J’he citizen who obtaiiuid the largest numluir of 
these unfavourable votes was forced to leave Athens 
for ten years. The most illu.strious victim of this 
system of y;//7y/Vr/7c w’as Aristides, (;all(?d the Just, 
whom his fellow-citizens hanislied in 48.3 IM’.. 
although the sentence of exile was revoked within 
four years. A similar institution called petali.sm 
existed in Syracuse, in wdiich an olive-leaf (hence 
the name, irom jirfalon, (Ireek, “ a leaf") was sub- 
stituted for the earthenware. This custom lapsed 
in 452 R.c. 

Ostracodaf an order of Crustacea, belonging 
to tlu sub-edass EniornostracH. The members of 
the onlrr are all small, but a few deep-sea marine 
species are imarly an inch in length. The body is 
not divided into segments; the abdomen is rudi- 
mentary, and there are seven ]iairs of appendages, 
but these are not adapte«l for swimming. The 
body is protected by a bivalve shell. The members 
are all aquatic ami occur either in the sea or 
fresh water ; they swarm in great numbers, and 
their dea<l shells often render fre.sh-water clays 
easily fissile. The order is widely distributed, and 


fossil species are known from the Cambrian onwards. 
Cypris is one of the commonest genera ; it is fresh- 
water. Cythcre is one of tlie commonest marine 
forms. There arc seven families. 

OstreidaBi the family of Mollnsca, of the class 
Lamellibranchiata, of which the common oyster 
(Ostrva edulig, Linn.) is the type. The tw’O other 
principal members are the genera Anomia and 
Placuna. The family ranges from the Carboni- 
ferous period onwiirds. Is is typically marine, but 
some specimens live in only slightly brackish 
water. 

Ostricllf R l>ird of the Ratite genus Struthio, 
with two species, from Africa and Arabia. Tlie 
head, neck, and thighs are naked ; the tarsi an^ 
covered with scales ; they have only tw’o toes ; anrl 
the quill-feathers of the wings and tail— l ho? 
ostrich plniues of commerce — have their barbs 
quite free. Ostriches are the largest living birds, 
standing from six to eight feet high. Tlie rudi- 
mentary wings are useless for flight, but these 
birds run with great speed, and then their wings 
are spread out and act as sails, helping them along, 
'riiere is not a great deal of tlifference between the 
two .*<pecies. S. camrhta, the common form, has 
the widest range, and in these birds the naked 
skin is red, while in N. vtohjhdttphancfi^ from 
iSomaliland, it is bluish, and there is a red plaque 
in front of the tar.su.s. Ostriches are principally 
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vegetable feeders, and wild birds do considerable 
damage to grain crops. Extraordinary stories have 
been told of the powers of digestion of these birds, 
probably arising from the fact that when at liberty 
t.iey swallow stones to aid the gizzjird in its work, 
and in confinement gulp down readily for the same 
purpose whatever may be offered. The large 
eggs are well-knowm objects in museums and in 
j)rivate collections. In bulk they jire equal to 
twenty-four hens’ eggs, and are excellent eating. 
Authorities differ as to the quality of the flesh 
of these birds. That of the young is generally 
alloweil to be very good, while tliat of the old birds 
is said to require tlie sharj) sauce of hunger to 
rtMider it palatable. Ostriches are polygamous, 
each male living in company with several females, 
which deposit their eggs in a common nest — if a 
hole in the sand can lie so called. The male takes 
part in incubation, generally sitting at night. 
These birds have been known from remote antiquity, 
'.riiey are mentioned in the Hebrew Scriptures and 
in the classics. It was formerly the custom to 
hunt the ostrich on horseback for its plume.s, and 
the natives of South Africa stalk it, clothing them- 
selves in ostrich skins, so as to get near the birds 
without exciting alarm, and shooting them witli 
poisoned arrows; but since 18(J7 the market for 
ostrich i)lumes has been almost entirely supplied 
with those taken from domesticated birds. 'I’lie 
wing plumes are more highly prized than those 
of the tail, and the yield from the male bird is 
much more valuable than that of his mate. 
Ostrich-farming liecame an established industry at 
tin? Cape of Good Hope about 1SG7. In the earlier 
years Ijandsome profits were rea,lis(Ml aiid large 
fortunes rapidly made. Ihit when supplies over- 
took the d(miand tind other sources were opened 
prices fell to a much low(*r level, although tluj 
industry has since steadied its(?lf. Mrs. Annie 
M.artin’s Ilimic lAfe (m an (Mrirh Farm (IShO) 
gives a lively and convincing account of the liabits 
of the birds under restraint and of the trials that 
farmers must undergo. The French have estab- 
lished ostricli-farms in the north of Africa, and 
birds liJivc been introduced into Australia ami 
America for the same purpose. 

Ostyaks. (l) Ostyaks of the Obi, a historical 
people of West SilxTia, who before the ilussian 
invasion (1501) were very pow(;rful. i)o.ssessing 
numerous fortified towns and a well-developed 
national organisation. They are now roduccxl to 
a number of small groups scattered over a space 
of about 400,000 square miles, chiefly in the Obi 
basin, hut numbering altogether scarcely inoie 
t lian 26,0tK). They call themselves Manzi, “ men,” 
Ostvak being a Tatiir word (Ushtiak) meaning 
“ strangers,” unless it be a corruption of A.s-yak, 
“people of the As," i.e., the Ohi river. The 
Ostyaks form one of the three main divisions of 
the Ugrian Finns, their language, of which there 
are three marked dialects (Irkutsk, Surgut, and 
Obdorsk), being most nearly related to that of the 
Voguls of the Ural Mountains. (2) Ostyaks fd 
the Yenisei, Siberian aborigines of the Upper 
Yenisei basin as far as the confluence of the lower 


Tunguska, usually classed as Samoyedes ; but the 
language, of which there are several varieties 
(^^isan, Ariuzi, Kotti, etc.), appears to be (jiiite 
distinct. It is highly agglutinating and has been 
compared with the Btisqueof the west ern Pyrenees, 
with which, however, it has no structural re- 
semblance. 

Oswftldf St., King of the Xorthnmbrians, was 
born about (>05. 1 le was the son of .Ft helfrit h. and 
was thus on his fatlicr’s side of the line of Ida of 
liernicia, w'hile on that of his mother, Acca, he was 
of the royal house of Deira. At his father s death 
in battle in (>17, he took refuge among the Scots of 
Iona, who are said to have converted him. In <133 
he returned to Northumbria, and t wo years later 
made himself imistcr of Deira and Bcrnicia by a 
victory whitfli he lieralded by constructing a cross 
on the battlefield. He (flu'istianised his people, 
and was killed in battle at Oswestry, in (M2, becom- 
ing afterwards one of the most, popular saints in 
the north of England. His ilay is August 5th. 

Oswaldtwistle, town of Laiic.ashirc, Eng- 
land, 3 miles E.S.E. of Blackburn. 'J’he manufac- 
tures include cotton, prints, pottery, and ehemic^als, 
besides collieritis, quarries, and bleach-works. Sir 
Bolx'rt Peel, the first, barom^t and father of the 
Free Trade statesman, was bornat Pcelfoldin 175(». 
Pop. (IIM)I), M,lh2. 

Oswego. [Maizk.] 

Oswego, capital of Oswego county, New York, 
United States, on both banks of the Osw(‘go, whic.h 
here falls into Lake Ontario, 35 miles N.N.W. of 
Syracn.se. 'J’he chief buildings are the Oity Hall, 
Court-house, Arsenal, and Goveunment Building. 
It possesses a State Normal and 'J’raining iScliool. 
TlH?re is a grtjat transit trade from New York and 
Canada to th<5 west, and tin? plentiful water-power 
is utilised for saw- and flour-mills. Iron-l’oimding, 
.ship-building, machinomaking, and taniiing are 
carried on, besides maniifactunis of starch, textiles, 
ho.sierv, matches, and oils. 'J'lui place was visited, 

! in Ifiio, by Champlain ami, later, by other (rx- 
plor(?r.K. In 1722 it became an English Iradirig- 
])ort, (Fovernor Burnet (son of the. hi.shop-liis- 
torian) erecting a fort fiv(^ years afterwanls. 'J'his 
was captured by Montcalm in 175(1, but the English 
rebuilt fresh works in 175!) ;ind held the position 
till 17‘J(;, when it was hamicd over to the I’liited 
States. Pop. (BMO), 22,1‘n). 

Oswestry, a town of Shrojwhirt!, England, 
18 miles N.W. of Shrewsbury. Of the ancient 
wall and ca.st Ic a few fragments remain, the grounds 
being laid out a-s a public space, and the ])rincij)al 
Imildings arc St. Osswald’s ( hurch, the Municipal 
Buildings, . tanding on the site of the ohl Town Hall, 
th(^ Corn Exchange, (h’o.ss Market, the Puhli(t Hall, 
Victoria Booms, and the Granirnar School, endowed 
in the reign of Henry IV. by David Ilolbeclu^. 
The industries include malting, tanning, c.urrying, 
fellrnongering. wool-sttaplirig, and iron- and bniss- 
foumling, besides .saw-rnills and the making of 
machinery and agricultural imidements. The 
chee.se, butter, and cattle fairs are important and 
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thfi town is .a busy (listributinpf centre. Oswestry 
was named after Oswald, Kin" of Northumbria, 
who wjis slain hero in 012 by JPenda, Kiri" of Mercia. 
Hritons, Saxons, Normans and Welsli in turns 
fou"ht for the town, which was Vanned by John in 
1 212 , and by Llewellyn twenty-one years later. 'J'he 
municijjal archives testify to an unirroken corporate 
exist tmce of more than six centuries. l*op. (IIM)!), 

OtagOf firovince occiipyiri" the southernmost 
portion of South Island, New Zeal.and, bounded on 
the K., W., and S. by tlie l*;iciric, ami on the N. 
by the provimj(?s 4>f VV(!>t.land and (^'interbury. It 
oovers an are;i of 20 , IS7 sf|uani miles, and has a 
<*.oastline of lOd miles. Tlui cliief haruours are 
t)t;i"o, lllulf, and lnver<\'ir^ill. Tluj western part 
and t he centre are mountainous, the hei^dits raii"- 
in^from ihPOOto It.OOO feet, and the uplaml pastures 
are excellent for slice)). Tim jjrinciijal rivers are 
I he ( Mill ha, the lon^o\st in Nerw Zealand, drainin" 
laki's IJawira, Wan.'ika, and Wakalijiu; theTaieri, 
4*nterin" the si^a to th^^ south-west of Dunedin; the 
Mataura, On'ti. Jac.obs, Waiau, and others, fallin" 
into KoveauX V^trait, whic.h <livi<les South Island 
from Stewart. Island. Tlit* east and south are 
but ile, ;ind ))roduc.e niueli wheat, besides llax and 
timber, (lold andc.oal art? tin* im|) trtant minerals. 
MMie ca()ital, Diim'.din ('))o|i, 2l,H7h. or with suburbs 
r»2,I»l»n), is at the head of ()ta"o harbour. The 
colonv, <»f S(?ottish ori};iii, was foumled in isjs. 
l*op. 0‘dOl), 17;{,1 iri, 

Otalgiai pain in the t;ar, or ear-.at;h(!. It may be 
due to some <lisi?ase alT(*t?tin" tlu? exljTtial |)assa^f? 
of tin? ear, or to inllammati«ui of the middle or 
inlern.'il ear. In some instanetis it .seems to be 
assoeialtsl with t?aries of a tooth. In ;ill ear atTet*.- 
tions it is safest to consult, a. doctor, since studous 
miscdiief to the more <h‘licate structures may billow 
any attcnijit tt» treat disease wiihoul ex{»erl advice. 

Othmaxii bmmlcr of t he Ottoman Em|>lrc, was 
l)'»rn in llitliynia in I’J.V.t. In 12PP la? p«)sst*s.stvl 
himself of part of llitliynia, ami .Mihsctpicnt ly of a 
j^p'.al part of Asia. Minor. From Jiim the J’urks 
take tlieir name of Osnianli. 

OtllOy MAll('l^s Sai.VU’.s, lloma,ii Em)> 4 Tor, 
was born on April 2'^tb, .M2. He w;is a fricml of 
N«uo and ;i comiianitui of his debanchery. He is 
said to li;iV 4 * obt.aincd the i>roconsul.du|) of 
lju>itania, wliicli he held for soim* time, in ex- 
chan"e lor his wife, P»ij)pa*a Sabina, whom he intro- 
<lu('.i‘d t«) Nen»’s iioti(?e. In C.T he declared for 
(i.alha. against Nero, ;ind h(‘lpi?tl to murder (ialb.a. 
in r»P. becomin" himself cmiH?ror. He did not 
rciirn hini;, however, since the army in Germany 
sidetl with Vitelliiis. an 4 l after stune reverses finally 
deleattal the forces of Otho, who thereupon com- 
mitted suicMo afti'r a rule of three months. 

Otho I., Tiir. G ukat. Holy Koman Emperor, was 
born in P12 and. on the death of his bither, Henry 
1., in IKlb, was elected Kin" of Germany ami 
crowned at .\ix-la-Gha))»*lle. His life w.as larjrely 
taken up with wars, the lir.st of these hein" a war 
of fourteen years against Koleslas of Hohemia, 


whom he compelled to embrace Christianity. lie 
then defeated the Dukes of Bavaria and Franconia, 
and repulsed the Danes. In 951 he aided the 
Italians against the u.surper Berengar II., whose 
cpiecn (Adelaide) lie married, and was crownerl 
King of Lombardy. He was next beset by family 
revolts, which he repressed, and, after overcoming 
the Hungarians, reapi^eared in Italy, of which he was 
crowned king in ‘.Mil, being crowned Koman Emperor 
by the I*u))e in 91)2. His later years were employed 
in worsting the Greek Emperor, who had refused 
to acknowledge his title. He died at Memleben, in 
Prussian Saxony, on May 7tli, y7M, and was buried 
ill Magdeburg. 

Otis, Jamf.s, statesman, was born at West 
Barnstable, Massaclunsetts, United States, on Feb- 
ruary oth, 1721. In 174M he graduated at Harvard, 
anri aj)plicd himself to the law. He entered keenly 
into t he (piestions that arose between the Colonies 
and the mother country and, in a dispute about 
the Navigation Law'.s, threw up his appointment 
as law otVif;erof the Crown, and pleadeil the caii.se 
of the Colonists before the High Court with such 
force and eloquence that he Viecame a man of 
mark and was chosen to represent Bo.ston in the 
(M)loiiial Assembly. He wrote many papers to the 
Colonists and, on their behalf, to the home Govern- 
ment, and aiMjuired the position of recognised leader 
of the revolutionary piarty. In 17159 he was attacked 
in a eolTee-honse, and received such injuries to his 
head as brought on insanity, lie was struck dead 
hv lightning at Andover, Massachusett.'^, on May 
2;5rd, 178M. 

Otitis, inflammation of the middle o.nr, i.s 
;ic. 4 ’()mj>;iiiicd |,y p;iin jjfjf] in(?rr>.‘ise(l redness of the 
nienibrana tym))ani. It may be dm? to (hutching 
cnld ; the severer forms rosuiting in tlie foriuatiou 
ot pus in the eavity of tin? middle oar. with pi*r- 
i 4 )ration of the drum of the ear, and «liseliarg«‘ of 
matter externally, usually occur in childnui aflm* 
an attack of nu?nsles. s(?arlet fever, or other disea^i*. 
A simj)l»* catarrh may yichl to warm binientat ions 
.ind mild iiurgalion ; but e.ar-aclie involv(>s «.(i ui.mhv 
p«»s.dblc seritius comi)lications that it is atlvisal.l.' 
to ]»rocure medical advice from tlie outset. Min* 
di.scharge <.)t |)us from tlie ear (otorrluea) is a)) 1 . if 
iiegleeted, to persist b>r a. long time, and in 
.some cases has resulted in septic mischief or cere- 
bral abscess. 

Otley, a town c»f Yorkshire, England, 10 miles 
N. by E. ()f Bradford, on tlie right bank of tbe 

harfe. MMio Norman church of All Saints con- 
t.-iins a carved niomimcnt, d.ated 1(510. to Edward 
Fairfax, who tran.^lated Tasso, and died near Otlev 
in H5:r). Other structures include the Court-house, 
the Meclianics’ In.stitiito, in the Italian .style, and 
theAictoria Jubilee Clock 'lower and Fountain 
(ISS 4 ). 'JMie Prince Henry Grammar School, 
founded in 1(511 by 'Thomas C'ave, has Viecn .sohl and 
the ]Tocceds wctc invested for scholtirships in 
neighbouring grammar schools. The industries 
comprise the making of jirinting machines, the 
spinning ami weaving of worsted, printing, tan- 
ning and leather-drcs^ing. The Chevin hills, in the 
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▼icinity, yield an exceptionally good building stone 
which was used for the foundations of the Houses 
of Parliament. Pop. (IIH)I), 9,230. 

Otomaks. aborigines of Venezuela, whose 
territory comprises the section of the middle 
Orinoco between the Apure and Meta confluences. 
During low water they live on fish and turtle.s hut 
during the great floods, when fishing is impossible, 
they consume large quantities of a fatty earth, a 
kind of potter’s clay, which is collecte<l on the 
banks of the rivers and stored in their huts. 1’his 
<liet, varied with a few frogs, lizards, and fern- 
fronds, appears to he in no way injurious, and even 
in the fisliing season some of the eartli is taken 
as a “ des.-ert ” after meals. 'J’he Otomaks have 
coarse Mongolian features and a deej) coppery 
colour, being with their GiiariM) neighbours almost 
the darkest people of all the Jtiouth American 
aborigines. 

Otomii a ]uimitivc pcojflo of the Mexican 
tableland. They occupy the slopes of the moun- 
tains north of the valley of Mexico and tiienc(‘ 
nearly to the Kio Verde in the stale of San Luis 
Potosi. 'J’liey are amongst the rudest populations 
of Mexico, so much so tliat their very name has 
become a hye-word for all tliat is uncouth, gross, 
and brutish amongst tlic 
j surroundiiig tribes. At 

! the time of the {Spanish 

4 conquest (152(1) most of 

them were .still mere sav- 
ages of a very low type, 




the Mazahuas in the Tajimaroa and Zitacuaro 
Mountains; the Panics in San Luis Potosi and 
neighbouring y)rovine.es, and the Jonas (Mecos) in 
Guanajuato. The total population of Otomi speech 
is estimated at about (;r>0,(X)0. 

OtrantOi a seaport of the province of Lecce. 
Italy, on the Strait of Otranto, 12 miles S.E. of 
Brindisi. There is a large and convenient harbour, 
and a considerable trade is carrii'd on with the 
Levant. Even in early times, when it was known 
as Hydriintum, it had a large maritime traflic. It. 
remained a possession of the Greek emperors till 
its capture in 10(18 by Ilobert Guiscard, but tlie 
deathblow to its prosperity was struck in 1 iso by 
the Turks under Achmet, grand vizier of Moham- 
med 11., who (lestiDyeil Hus town and slew or 
enslaved the inhabitants. Tlio Cathedral of S. 
Annunziata is a thri^e-aislcd basilica, the mosaic 
floor of which, dating from 11(53, was seriously 
damaged by the hoises of tlu^ 'I’lirks. The castle 
which gave the title to Horace Waljufle’s romanc,e 
of 7'///' of Otranto, ])ul)- 

lished in 1 Till, still stands. Napo- 
leon made Joseph Fouohe, Ins 
Minister of I'olice, Duke of 
Otranto in 1S09. Poy). (1901), 
2 , 101 . 


Ottawai a river of (’anada, 
rising in the higli land between 
the ►St. LawTence ami Jlmlson 
Bay, 2(;0 miles north of Ottawa 
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and none had formed any kind of social organisa- 
tion before the Loth century. But they are 
specially remarkable for their Hia-hua language, 
as it is called, wliich is tlio only monosyllabic form 
of speech in the Now World, and which is also of 
exceedingly harsh and difficult utterance. 'I’he 
Otomi group comprises, besides the Otomi proper, 
the Serranos of the Sierra Gorda in Guanajuato ; 


city. Flowing westwards for some 2(i0 miles, 
it then traverses Lake* Temisoamingue, whence it 
takes a mainly .south-easterly direction as far as 
Ottawa city, where it strikes due east and falls 
into the St. Lawrence at the island of Montreal, 
having served during more than the latter half 
of its course as the boundary between Quebec 
and Ontario. It drains an area of 50,500 square 
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miles, is 730 miles lonpj, and its chief tributaries 
are the Coiilonf:fe, Gatineau, du Li6vre, .and llonge, 
on the left, and the Medavvcask:!, Montreal and 
lllariohe, on the right. It is navigable in m.*iny 
stretches, but the Falls of Chaiidiere (oO feet 
high and 200 feet wide) above Ottawa city offer 
an insupenible obstacle to the navig.ation of 
the lower stream. The rapids l)elow Ottawji cJty 
are negotiated by means of c;anals, and by the 
Kideau Canal the river is brought into communica- 
tion with Lake Ontario at Kingston. The OtUiwa 
is the cljannel of an immense lumber trade. 

Ottawaf thc(\’ii)it«*d of tlie Dominion of Canada, 
in the province of Ontario, cm t he riglit bank of the 
river Ott^iwa, where it is joined hy tin; Kideau, 1<H» 
mih*s W. of Montreal. It is on the Canadian 
Fac.ilic Kail way, and is divided into l'p}»er and 
Lower 'J'own by the Kideau Canal. Queen Victoria 
clmse it as (japital in ISaS to avoid wounding the 
timour-projyfc of (pU'bec, Montreal, Kingston, or 
Toronto. Ihrfore isr*! it liad been known as 
Kyt.<iwn, so named aft<?r (’olonel liy, K.E., who 
survc^yed tiu? site for the Jtideau Canal, the con- 
struction of whicli was begun in 1H27, and practi- 
cally was f(iun(l<*r of tlu* town. 'J’he I*arliament 
Kuildings, in the Italian (lolhif? style, (iccuiiy a com- 
manding site; cm a heigid ovorl(»oking the Ottawa 
.and form an imposing struct un?, the Victoria Tower 
risinir to a height of isO feed. Tin? foundation stone 
was laid in IHtlO hy the KriiK^e of Wales (afterward.s 
Kdward Vll.) ami the first session was held in 
OibcM’ important structures are Kideau Hall 
(i hcf residema? of the (lOvcTnor-Oermral), the Koman 
( at holie Cathedral of Notn; Dam«N Clirist Church 
CalluMlral, the (Mty Hall, the Court -lionse, the 
National Art Gallery, and Ottawa University 
(Koman (Catholic). Lumbering is the leading in- 
dustry, tlieeut of timber in the sawmills reacliing 
27.*),0(H>.(MK) fe(d annually. The trees an; felled up 
country in tin; winter and drawn to the river ready 
to he (airried to the mills hy the spring Hoods. 
Other industries inchule the making of flour, 
agricultural irnpleinonts, bricks, ironware, matches, 
leather, street cars, waggons, <‘alciuin carbide, and 
jmrcelaiii an«l carbon. The ChaudiCre F.alls and 
the falls on the Kideau provide ]iower for most 
iiulustrial j)urposes. Ottawa is tlie residence of 
tht* Anglican bishop of Ontario an<l of the Itoman 
(\d holie bishop of Ottawa. Pop. (IflOl), 5fl,02S. 

Ottawa (Ottoway), the name of several grou]is 
of North American Indians, all of whom belong to 
llie Algonquin family. The most important are 
the Canadian Ottawas, who are sc.*itterod over an 
area of *10, (HK) stjuare mile.s in the Kasin of the 
Ottawa river, naine<l from lliem, .and on the cast.crn 
slojH's <lraining to Hudson Kay, most of them being 
Koman Catholics of French s])eech. The Ottawms 
of Michigan are the most numerous section, being 
estimated at Of the Lake Erie Ottawas, 

not very numerous, some are settled in the Qiiajmw 
Agency in Indian 'i’eriitory, and some with the 
Ojihways in Manitoulin and Cookburn Islands 
(situated in the north of Lake Huron and belonging 
to Ontario). 


Otteri An animal of the aquatic sub-family 
Lutrinae of the weasel family (Slustelidm). The 
body is long and low, with short limbs and short 
round feet (except in the sea-otter, which has the 
hind feet fin-like), the toes webbed and armed with 
curved blunt claws. The type genus (Lutra), with 
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numerous species, is wddtsly distributed. The 
(common otter (/». ruhjariiC) is Britisli. There is 
great variation in size, but large specimens inay 
reach a length of forty incluss, or a little m(#e, of 
which the tail counts for about a third. sv^ms 
and dives well, and subsists principally onnsh. It 
is rarely met with far from water and makes a 
nest in a bank or among the roots of a tree over- 
lianging the water. In the East otters are trained 
to catch tlsh for their masters and the fur of .all 
the sfHJcies is of connriereialj|||l||||^ The m.argin- 
taileri otter (Z/. //rrtw/yVwmjj^^Mptimes made a 
<iistinct genus (Herouvra mtnmlgK)^ on account of 
tlic ridge on each side of the tail. The sea-otter 
{Latax, or Knlu/dri» lutrh\ from the North P.acific, 
is larger .and more stoutly built than the English 
otter. It feeds on molluscs and crustaceans and 
its fur is even more valuable than that of the seal. 

Otterbunif a village of Kedesd.ile, Northumber- 
land, England, L'> miles S. of the Cheviot Hills. 
It is famous for the combat on August 19th, 138.S, 
between 2,300 Scots under Douglas and 8,r>(Xl 
English under Percy. The Scots were surprised at 
sujiper. but fought with despei-ate valour .and in 
the end defeated their assailants. Douglas, how- 
ever, was slain and Percy taken prisoner. The 
Scots b«all.ad of “ Otterbiirn ” is almost a literal 
account of the affair, while the English “ Ballad of 
Chevy Ch.asc ” is composed on more imaginative 
lines. 

Ottery St. Mary, a town of Devonshire, 
England, on the left bank of the Otter, 12 miles 
E. of Exeter. The church of St. Mary, dating from 
the 13th century but enlarged and altered at 
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different periods afterwards, especially in the 14th 
century during Grandisson’s episcopate, contains 
several remarkable features. Excepting Exeter 
Cathedral, it is the oidy cimrch in England with 
towers at the transepts, of which the northern one 
is surmounted by a low octagonal spire. There is 
some fine fan tracery in the Dorset aisle and the 
stone reredos, greatly restored, displays beautiful 
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worlfnianslgp. Most of the interior was restore<l 
V)y Williani^utterfield in IS th-no.'it the cost of Sir 
John Taylor Coleridge, nephew of the potit-philoso- 
pher, Samuel Taylor (’oleridge (who was born her<! 
in 17^2'), and father of Lord ( oleri dge, the Lord 
Chief Jnstiee. The grammar school founded by 
Henry VIII. when St. Mary’s College was dissolved 
was taken down in (ioleridg(‘’s father was 

hfeadmastcu* as well as vicar of the parish. Among 
its pi^ls were S. 'J\ Cc»leridg(*, Jtichard Hiirrell 
Fronde and Lishop Fatteson. Sir Walter Kaleigh 
stayed for some time at Ottcry St. Mary, which, 
under the guise of^^Clavering St. Mary,” figures in 
PeudennU. Pop. (m)l), 3,111;*). 

Otto of Bo8e9» [Atta |{ of Kohfs.] 

Otwayi Thomas, dramatist, W’as born at 
Tvettoii, near Midhurst, Sussc'x, on March 3rd, 
]G;’)1. He was educated at Winchester and C’lirist 
('hutch, Oxford, and came to Londoti to try his 
■fortune as an actor. Here he met willi failure atid 
turned his attention to ])lay-writitig. In HiTa 
appeared AlHlnadcx and in ItJTtI his Don CarJon 
provc^d a stice-e.s.s. The Earl of Plymouth, .son of 
Charles II., itatronised him and obtained for him a 
eotiitnission as cornet. He went to Flanders, but 
soon rt‘turned to j)Overty in England tind again 
wrote for the stage. Pcsides adf«])ting from Kacino 
and Moliere, he produced in HJSO The Orjihan and 
in 1<).S2 Venice Preserved, these Vteing the pieces on 
which his reputation chiefly rests. He also 'wrote 
comedies, which share the coarseness and libertinism 
of the age. His writing is forcible and sympathetic. 
He died poor in London on April 14th, 1(58;’). 

Oubliatte (French, ovhUer, “ to forget ” ), a 
dungeon in which prisoners condemned to perpetual 


confinement were tlu'ust. The only access was by 
an oiXMiing at the top which also served to admit 
air. Tlie victim was let down by ropes and often 
left to perish in secret. In the lloor there was 
.sometimes an opening to a lower pit into which 
the body was thrown. Sir Kichard Pin t on says 
that they are coiiiinon in old E.'istern liou^es. where 
they are so well concealed that the modern inmate 
is often ignorant of their exi.sleiice. 

Oudenardef a town of KastFl:inders. Pelginm, 
on the Scheldt, 15 miles S.S.W. of Ghent. It has a 
Kith-century Hotel-de*villc, with a tine tower, and 
some good churches. The inanufactures include 
textiles, lace, tobacco, leather, and starch, and there 
are also dy(‘iiig works, bleachlields, salt-refiners 
and distilleries. The town has several times been 
besieged and was tiie scene, on July llth, 1708, of 
the battle in which Marlborough arul Prince 
Eugene defeated the French. Pop. (IIHRO, (»,20-l. 

Oudh, a province of India, bounded on the N.K. 
by Nepal, on tlie N.W. by llohilkhand, on the S.W. 
by the Ganges, on tlie S.E. by Penares and on tlu^ 
E. by Pasti. It oceuines an area of 2i),‘.M*)f> .square 
miles. The surface is mostly a rich alluvial ])lain, 
but there is some jungle. It is watered by thi^ 
Paj)ti, Gogra, Gumti and other afilnents of the 
Ga!igt?.s. TJie chief crops are rice, wheat, barley, 
maize, pulse, millet, sugar-cane, ami oil-seeds, 
though cotton, tobacco, poppy, and indigo Jire .'iIm) 
grown. Manufactures are insignificant, the indus- 
tries being almost wholly native — sncli as weaving, 
])otlery, .^mitlfs work, gold and silver lace-woik, 
muslin, and cunbroidery. Hindus ari^ in a vast 
majority, but the nurnher of Mahoinniedaiis is eon- 
siderahle. C)n(;o a Mogul province, Oudh lujcaim^ 
subordinate to England in JTll;”), was anm^xed in 
1 Ki'ifi, becoming a lu)t-bed of mutiny in the next year. 
Tlie town of Oudh, on the Gogra, formerly the 
capital, is much venerated by the Hindus. 'J’he 
j)re.sent capital is Lucknow (2(54, (MP). Pop. of 
Oudh (IPOl), 12,83:5,077. 

Ondinoty CiiAifLi:.^ Nicolas, general, was 
horn at Par-le-duc, in tlio department of Meu.se, 
France, on April 2;'»tli, 1707. He eiiterifd the ;inny 
for a time, and then, after a hrii^f exi»erience of 
trade, retnrneil to it as coniiiiamler of Volunteers 
in J7P1. He distinguished himself in many engage- 
ments with the army of the Khine and by 17PP 
l)ecanie general of division. He was in favour with 
Massena, and did good service in Italy, especifdly 
at the battle of Mineio. ].atcr Najioleon i)ut him 
in command of his advance gua.nl ami ho again 
di.stinguished hinuself notably at Wagrain (ISOP), 
being made Marslial of France and Duke of Ifeggio 
in reward. He led the rcitreat from Moscow. After 
this lie retired, V)ut returned to the service in 1814. 
At Napoleon’s fall he joined the Poyalists and was 
made peer of Franco. In 1842 he was appointcsl 
Governor of tlie Hotel des InvalMes. retaining the 
post till liisdeatli, in Paris, on September Kith, 1817. 
His son, Nicolas Charles Victor Oudinot 
(1791-18(5:5), was a general in the French army and 
look an active interest in politics, retiring into 
private life soon after the Couj) d'itat of 1851. 
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Onidat the name unfler which the novelist j 
Louisk dk la piiblislies her works. She j 

was l>orn at Jiiiry Sr. Edmunds, Suffolk, in 1840. j 
Her father was English, her rnotlier French, and I 
slu! has spent mtist of lier life in Florence. As i 
early as 18(>1 she wrote for magazines. 7 \mong the 
best known of her novels are llntlrT Two FLatjn 
(1H(;7), Pwk (1^<^0» T'ifindtrs (1872), 

'J'tro Little Wooden Shoes (1874), Moths (1880), 
Wfinda (188:1), ttilderoj/ (1880), The SUri-r Christ 
(1804), Jiud The W aters of AVZ/ra (lOOO). She has 
.always .actively aided every movement for the 
prevention of cruelly to aninuils. 

Ollless, Waltkii 'Wii.lia.m, i>.aintcr, was horn 
.Mt St. lleliers, .lersey, on Sej)1eniher 21st, 184s. 
He was educated at Vi<;t<»ria College, .I<;rs(‘y, and 
came to London in 18ri4. He attrinled the lioyal 
Aca<leniy Schools in Isc;.”) uTid has been Ji constant 
e.xhihiior at Ihirlington Ilonsr* since ISOO. He was 
<'leci(sl A. It. A. in 1^77, and 11. A. in 18 si. He has 
painted many tiuccessful j'ortraits, among tluuu 
being those of Cluirles Jkirwin and C;irdin.*il 
Newin.'ui. 

Ounce. Ounc(.‘ and Inch are doublets, hr)th 
i>eing <lerive<l Ironi the Lai in I’nria, the twelfth 
pari of ;iny weight or measure. An ounce is the 
lw(4fth ]»arl of a p(jun<l liny, bul Ihe si.xtecuilh ])art 
nf a pound av(»irdupois. In th(‘ fnriucr it c.onlain.s 
IM) grains (‘Jo «l\vi.), in the latler JdTi grains. 

Ounce (Cel is nneia), the Siu»w T^cojiard, from 
tlu! nmuntains of central Asia. Jelis o/ica is Ihe 
jaguar. 

OundlCi a lown of Nnrlhaiuiilonsliin*, England, 
on Ihe Nen, 13 miles S.W. of I'eterhorough. 'Flu^ 
<‘hurch <tf SI. 1‘eler, ;i larje building of <lilTen*nt 
periiuU, lias a panelled lower ending in anoctagomal j 
crnckctteil spire JOs feel higli. '.riieiH* .are several 
cliariti<-s in llie town, notably Lathoiu's Ho.sjni.al, 1 
lounded in Hill for tin* nialntenaiu'e <»f aged j 
wniueii, Jind tlie l.aNmn Emiowment. Sir AVillianv 
Laxton, who had jictcd as LonI ]M;i 3 ’or of Loiulon, 
left an esiale in Loiulmi City, in ].^5(h fnr the upkeep 
t»l a school ami .'dmshoiiscs. 'J'hc foumhition now 
supports Oumllc ScImh'I (cleuienliiry) ami Laxton 
iSchnol (sceoiid-grade), and the .‘ihu-shouses have 
been rebuilt. Four miles north of Oundle stood 
the Casth* of FoTHKitiNtjiiAY, built early in the 
1‘Jth century, of wliieh tluire onl\’ remain a fevr 
irngineiits of the walls, with the moats. It was the 
chief .so.it of the ]Mautagenet.s and the birthplace 
<if llichard 111. (MaJ), but is especi.'dly memorable 
as the j»lace wlh*rc luckless, lovely M;iry Queen of 
Scots was imprisoned, tried .'ind' behea*ded (ir»87). 
Top. of Oundle (li'ul), 2,8‘K). 

OusCf a rivtT of Yorkshire, England, formed by 
the junctioii, near Iloroughbridge, of the Swjile anil 
the I re. It Hows south-ca.st j)ast York, SeU\v, and 
Ooole, and 8 miles east of (ioole unites with the 
'I'reiit to lorm the Humber. It receives the Nidd, 
Wharfo, Aire, and Don on the right, and the Foss 
and Derwent on the left. The length of its course 
is <;o miles and it is navigable to York by large 
vessels. 


OuBOf the Great, a river of England, rising in 
the south-west of Northamptonshire. Pursuing in 
some parts a very serpentine course it flows north- 
eastwards through the shires of Buckingham, Bed- 
ford. Huntingdon, Cambridge and Norfolk, falling 
into the ^Vash near King’s Lynn. It is 1(50 miles 
long and navigable for the last two-thirds of it.s 
run. It receives, on the right, the Ivel. Cam or 
Granta, Lark, Brandon or Little Ou.se, Wissey or 
iStoko, and Nar, and, on the left, the Tove and ^ 
Kym. 

Ouseley» Sir Frederick Arthur Gore, 
musician and composer, was born in London on 
August 12th, 182o, and educated j)rivatch% and at 
Christ Church, Oxford. He succeeded to the 
baronetcy in ]h 44, took holy orders in 1848, and 
became Mus. Doc. of Oxford in 1854 and, in the 
following year, Profe.ssor of Music in the Univer- 
sity. He was appointed Canon re.sidcntiary of 
Hereford Cathedral in 188(5, and died at Hereford 
on Api-il (5th, 188‘>. He beque.Tthed his v.-iluable 
music library to the college of St. Michael, Ten- 
bur^', which he had jarlly built and endowed. He 
editisl ,\autnann's Jlistory of Mnsie, wrote .a. 
Treatise on liar mo ay (ls(58), a Treatise on Count er- 
jtoint ( 18(;0), and Ji Treatise on Musical Form (187.5), 
and the oratorios SI. l^oUjear^t (185.5) and llaejar 
(1873). 

Oustitis. [^Marmoset.] 

Ontcropi or Bassiit Edcje, the exposure of .a 
rock at the surface. The width of the outc.mp 
deficiuts both on the dip nr variation from horizon- 
tality and on the thickness of a stratum. Its 
general ilirection on the map is torincd the strike. 
The outcrop of soft rocks will often be tial. whilst 
that of relatively li.'irder ones may stand up as an 
escarpment. 

OutlanderSy or Uitlaxderr, the name given 
in the Transvaal to the alien whiles who settled 
there (particularly in .lohannesburg) in large 
numbers after the disc.overv of gold in 1885. 'J’heir 
I griev.'inccs ultimatelv’ became the cause of serious 
j friction between I lie Boers and the British Govern- 
ment. in 18qs-9, and forme«l the pretext for the 
South African War of 1899-15(02. 

OutraiUi Sir James, lieutenant-general, was 
]»orn at Biitterley Hall, Derbyshire, on January 29th, 
1803. He was educated at Aberdeen and in 181 5» 
went to India as a cadet. In 1828 he subdued and 
afterwards trained to discipline the Bheels. In 
1K:{8 he took part in the Afghan War, and was 
present at the capture of Kelat (1839), and in the 
same year made a daring ride in disguise through 
the enemy's country. He was appointed political 
agent in fSiml, in succession to Colonel Pottinger, 
and took up Ins duties in 1840, devoting himself 
largely to the redress of grievances. He came into 
collision with the authorities in connection with 
the Afghan complications in 1842. but at a dinner 
in his lionour at Sakhar on November 5th of that 
year, Sir Charles Napier proposed his health in 
terms that have stuck — “ Gentlemen, I give you the 
1 * Ba^'ard of India,' sans peur ct sans reproche^ Major 
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Janies Outram of the Bombay .array.” This 
Ihgh compliment did not prevent him from 
opposing Napier’s policy which led to the annexa- 
tion of tSind. After a brief holiday in England he 
returned to Indhi, where he was cavalierly treated 
by Lord Ellenborough. Later he was appointed 
hritish Resident at Baroda, where his efforts to put 
down corruption ended in his removal from the 
jiost. In 1854 he was promoted major-general and 
next year became Resident at Lucknow. Report- 
ing that the condition of Oudh was deplorable, he 
recommended .annexation as the only remedy. In 
1856 he w.as made K.C.ll. and early in 1857 
was entrusted with the command in the I’ersian 
War, which he concluded after a camjxiign of 
three months, in time to take part in the suppres- 
sion of the Indian Mutiny. During some of the 
relief operations, waiving his superior rank, he 
served as a volunteer under Havelock. Alter the 
rebellion h.ad been crushed he was cre.ated .a 
baronet and promoted lieutenant-general. His 
health gradually g.ave way .and he died at R.au, in 
France, on March lllh, 1863. 

Ouzel, Or.sKL (lit(?ral]y “a bird,” from Old 
French tlie blackbird. [DipPEn, Rin(;-Oi:ski..] 

Ovambo (Ovampo), a large Bantu nation of 
soutli-west Africa, who give their name to the 
region (Ovamboland) whicli strctch(is from the 
( iinene river southwards to Dainaraland. 'J’he 
Ovaniho, V.C., “S(‘ttled Pciople,” are so called hy 
their Damara (llcrero) neighbours b<‘ca.use .all are 
agriculturists, living in lixed st-ttlcmcnls about 
tlu‘ lagoons and watercourses south of the Ciinene. 
’I'hev iiave themselves n(» collective national name, 
but form twelve distinct .and mostly hostile groups, 
of which the nio.st pf)werfid arc^ the Ondongas, who 
<‘laim a .sort of overlordship over all the ro.st. It 
was the Ondong.a ehitrf who in ]8S1 sold n va.st 
tract of land south of Lake Ktosha to the Afri- 
kander Jord.an, founder of the e]>hciuer;il Itocr 
republic of I’pingtonia. By the ’J’reaty of Lisbon 
of J8S6 the Ovambo territory was divided into two 
sections, t he nortliern being annexed to the; Portu- 
guese colony of Angola, t la* southern to the Oer- 
innn protect orate of south-west Africta. The 
Ovambos, who .arc .a fine race, tall, robu.st and 
well-proportioned, with Negroid feature.s, speak 
several marked dialects of a Bantu language 
closely related to th.at of tlieir Ova-Herero 
neighbours. 

Ovary. The ovaries in tbc human female 
subject are two oval bodies which lie on either side 
• if the uterus, enclosed in the bro.ad lig.ament of 
th.at organ. Each ovary niea.snrc.s .about an inch 
and a half by tbree-qu.artcrs of an inch, and is 
nejirly half .an inch in thickne.ss ; it is att,ached by 
what is c.alled the ligament of the ovary to the 
uterus, and is .also .attached to t he Fallopian tube, 
which receives the ovum discharged from theov.ary 
.at the time of ovulation at or about the r»criod 
of menstruation) and transmits it to the uteru.s. 
The ovum is enveloped by a dense capsule (tunicji 
.albuginea), and is composed of a peculi.ar connec- 
tive tissue stroma with interspersed follicles, the 
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Graafi.an vesicles. In each of these vesicles there 
is developed an ovum, and when the vesicle matures 
it increases in size, its })eriphery .approxirn.ates to 
the surface of the ovary, and rupture of the vesicle 
ultimately occurs with di.schargo of the contained 
ovum. 

Dheases of ilw. Ovanj. The ovary is some* 
times affected by inllaniniaticn, and may be 
thesc.atof a new growth. The huge cy.sts which 
develop in connection wit h the ovary, ami which 
if left to pursue their natural course attain a. very 
great .size, have been successfully treated by operu' 
tion. At one time the merely palli.alivt* metliod of 
tapjang such ovarian cysts w.as resorttjil to; iu the 
first half of the 19th century removal of the cyst 
was attempted in .several instances, but the results 
were not very encouraging, there being a largo 
percentage of deaths. Modern operators have, 
iiowevcr, demonstrated that, ovariotomy, as it is 
e.alled, is a procfulure which in competent liands i.s 
onl 3 ' attended with a very small degree of risk to 
life, and tlu^y have thus reiuhuvd amenable to 
treatment what was in former days ,a horrible and 
usually fatal disease. 

Oven. The kind of oven wliich is still mainly 
used hy bakers is .a low reverherntory chamber 
with .an .arclual roof. The sole or lloor of tlu; oven 
is commonly of stone. 'J'ho dough is inserted 
through a door in the face with a long wooden 
si)ado, termed .a. “ peel.” Such an oven may be 
healed eitluM* extern.ally by means t>f .a furnaeo at 
the front corners— the ])rodncfs of comluistion ]>.ass- 
ing through an opening into tlie oven or internally, 
a fire being lighted within it, or a. “<‘ha.ffcr” being 
moved about in the inside?. In the latter case? wood 
is the best, fiud, but wh(?n the furna,ce is heateil 
from without it is usual to emiiloy coal. Many 
inqiroveincnts h.avo he*cn introeliiced in tlie e*on- 
struction of ovens. Tlius it is common now to 
h.avc a furnace un(l(?rru!ath the sole, with Hues 
.arrangoel round t-he? ove?n into which the? ga.se*s freun 
the furnace enter. If it is el(‘sire?d to heat, liu? oven 
internally as wadi as exte?rnally, the gase?s can he 
admitted into it through opetnings worked with 
v.alvcs or el.ampcr.s. 

Oven-Hirdf a name for .any bird eif the Soidb 
America* Passerine genus Furnarius, l)(?ing .so callcel 
from their doiue-shai>ed m?8ts, witli the? entnince 
at tlie side. 'J’he name is Ic.ss iTOt»erly .applied to 
the willeiw-wren. 

Overbecky FKiEiHiiCit, p.aint.er, was born .at 
Lubeck, Gcnnany, on July 3rd, 1789. He went U> 
study at the Vienn.a Acade?my in 1806 anel to Reirne 
in 1810. Here?, with liis (iomnides, Cornelius,. 
»Sch.adow, .and Veit, he formed a new .school in art, 
the principle of which was a return to the rnethexl 
of t he? (dd pre-R(.?naissanco painters. In 1811 lie? 
yifiinted a “Maeloniui,” anel followe?d this up hy 
frescoes of “Joseph »Sold by his Brethren” and 
“Seven Ye.ars of Famine.” He confined hini.‘-e?lf to 
devotional subjects, .and in 1813 join(?d tlie? Roman 
(’atholic Church. Other notaVde works of his are the 
“Entry of Christ into Jerus.alem” .and the “ Influ- 
ence of Christianity upon Art,” and five frescoes 
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on subjects taken from the “ Jerusalem Delivered.” 
He desi^^nod in charcoal and chalk, and his frescoes 
were better than his oil-jMiintings. He died in 
Koine on November 12th, 1800. 

Overburyi 8ru Tho.mas, poet, was ]»orn at 
Compton iScorpion, Warwickshiri*, in 1581, and was 
educated privately and at Qneerrs (Ville'*:e, Oxford. 
After stinlyin^ for the Bar for a time, he went to 
CJourt, when; lie w.as patronisetl by Kobert Carr, 
whom he had met during a holiday in Kdinburgh 
ami who procured him a knighthood in JGOs. 
When Carr (created Viscount Kochestcr in Hi 10) 
wished to marry his mistress, the Countcjss of Ks.sex, 
Overlmry op|>osed the project, and so incurred the 
eMriiity of Kochester ami tlie Countess, who first 
fried to compiuss his death and then to get rid of 
him hy apjxiinting iiim to a foreign mission. Over- 
biiry declined this, and was committed to the 
Tower of London on April 2t5th, 15111, on a charge 
• •r disohediiuice to tlie king’.s wislies, and here he 
was slowly poisoned (Septemher 15th, lOLl) 
at the instigation of Koc.iicster and his wife. It 
was nearly two years before tin; fat;t of tin; murder 
leaked out, Imt in November, ifila, the crime was 
brought- home to the iiutliors of it. The four 
a.ec.omplic.(‘s wt*i(; execul.e<l in tliat iiionlh, ami the 
Lari and (Ninntess of Soinersiit — t he title Rochester 
lia.d assumed on his ]iromotion in the jieerage — were 
(lied in May, Hllfl, convicted, hut afterw.'irds 
pardoned ]\v the king; they were; rel(;as(*<l from the 
'rower in H5:2l, Sir Tluunas Overhury’s ehief work 
was a, litth; poem on miiiTiago entitled A KV/u, 
which was puhlisluMl in Kil l and, owing to his 
tragii’ end, wiiiirli (;xc,iKMl giMioral detestation, 
enjoyed gr(;at vogue; for many ye.'irs. 

Overland IRonte. Thomas Waghorn (lS0(t- 
iS.aD) a lieutemint in tin? navy, retilising tlie 
<mormous gain which would ri'sult from a more 
rapid transit between Kngland and India, in 1829 
jiia(U;a test joiirnev ('ai rving despatches to Roiiihay. 
Ht‘ returned to Londun within three months, tlu; time 
(luMi occupied by the fastest steamers for the out- 
ward journey alom*. Having proved his ]>rojoct 
ieasihle the next <lilliculty to overcome was to 
aiT.'inge a. regul.'ir service across the desert in con- 
nection with stcanu;rs ilown the Red .Sea. The 
Arabs soon learncil tliat it was to their advantage 
1 1 » further his proposals. Waghorn tlum ostabiisiicd 
halting-places between C;iiro and Suez, and a 
route wliich had been infested bv robbers liecainea 
safi* bigliway. He was author of stjveral jiamplilets, 
ine.luding Partlculan; of an Orerland Jonrnvij from 
l.omlon to Homhay hy Way of the (ontionUj £yypt, 
and the lied .Sr'rt, and in 1H8S a statue w.'us <;recte(l 
at- (Miatham in memory of his valuable services. 
The voyage round the Cape of Good Hope was 
im»re than 12, (KK) miles. The distance was reduced 
hy half and the saving of time was even more 
<*onsiderable. 'Hie opening of tlie railway from Alex- 
andria to Suez, in 1S5S, and the opening of the 
Suez Canal, in 1809, still further accelerated the 
journey, and mails from London are now landed in 
Bombay in lit or 14 days. The route across France, 
Switzerland and Italy to Brindisi by rail and 
thence by steamship is now taken not only to India, 


Burma, China and the Far East, but also to 
Australia and New Zealand. 

Ovarlapv the extension of a bed of rock beyond 
the surface of that immediately underlying it on 
to a yet older stratum. It generally indicates 
an exten.sion of the area of deposit owing to de- 
pre.ssion. 

Overirtonep Samuel Jones Loyd, lUnoN, 
banker, was born in London on September 25th, 
1790. His father was the Kev. Lewis Loyd, a 
Welsh Dissenting minister, and his mother the 
only daughter of John Jones, a banker of Man- 
chester. After his education at Eton and Trinity 
(’ollege, Cambridge, Samuel entered Jones’s Bank, 
in which his father (retiring from tlie ministry) 
had heconie a partner, and which was merged, in 
1831, in tlie London and West minster Bank. From 
1819 to 1820 he n^jiresentcd Hythc in J'arliamcnt, 
and ill 18(>0 was raised to the jieeragc. IR; died in 
London on November J7th, 1883. He WTOto tracts 
upon the Bank of England, and his pamphlet on 
the Currency Qiie.'^tion ha<l great intiuenci; upon 
the provisions of the Bank Charter Act of 1844. 
Lord Overstone w;is strongly opposed to the prin- 
ciple of limited liability ami the metric system. 

Overture (French, onrerfore, “an opening”), 
an instrumental prelude to an opera or oratorio, 
the form of which may vary from a brief medley 
of melodics compri.s(;d in the w^ork it precedes to 
an elaborate orche.stral piece complete in itself. 
Its <levelopmcnt is due to Lulli (1033-1087), a 
Florentine (composer who sidtled in Paris, and 
by making the ballet an essential jiarl- of opera 
achieved success, rnlil bis time the jirelude had 
coiLsisted of a few preliminary bars, a mere in- 
strunH;ntal ilourish. liulli de.serves to rank as an 
inventor. He am])li(ied and fixed the form of the 
])relmle : a slow Introduction, repeated, followed 
liy a fugued Allegro, usually succctjded by a 
movement in tlie dance-form. His overture.s 
served not only as the model followed by his 
succe.ssor.s for nearly a century, but w’cre thein- 
s(;lves used by other conijiosers for their own 
operas. The ballet becoming so important a 
feature, and the dance music of that ])eriod being 
of a stately order, the blending of styles did not 
jar on the artistic sense. Purcell followed Lulli 
and Handel developed the model, assigning to tin; 
overture increasing importance, his conservatism 
in this respect being in strong contra.st to the 
innovations of his choral writing. (Ruck g;ive to 
the overture the dramatic character of the music; 
which was to come, realising the propriety of 
uniformity of style. In Mozart, (Thick’s influence 
i.s traceable, and since his time the principles of 
form which govern the first movement of a sym- 
phony have been followed. Its highe.st develop- 
ment was attained to by Beethoven who. asserting 
his independence of precedent, reached the climax 
of musical expression in his magnificent third 
overture (1800) of the four he composed for 
Fidelio. Tlu; overtures of Weber are highly 
effective in their skilful anticipation of themes, 
but with Hossiiii they became mere pot-pourris, 
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pleasin" and mostly unimportant. Wagner re- 
instated their dignity witli his superb overture to 
Tannhauser^ wherein movements in that opera are 
blended into an artistic whole, the orchestration 
being elaborate and exquisite. In the later music- 
dramas Wagner begins with a brief Prelude, 
leading without a break into the opening scene. 
The name overture is also used for detached con- 
cert pieces, the titles of which are, in .a sense, the 
key to the composer's intention. Berlioz, Schu- 
mann and Mendelssohn produced many fine works 
of this class. Wagner considered Mendelssohn 
*• a landscape-painter of the first order,” and The 
Hebrides overture his “ masterpiece.” 

Overyssel. a province of Holland, bounded on 
the N.W. by the Zuyder Zee, on the N. by Fries- 
l.'ind and Drenthe. on the N.E. by Hanover, on the 
S.E. by Westphalia, and on the 8. and 8.W. by 
Gueldcrland. It has an area of 1,291 square miles. 
The surface is flat, nowhere exceeding 230 feet 
above .sea-level, and is w'atered by theYssel, Keggci, 
A'echt, and other streams and canals, considcralde 
tracts being marshy or heath lands. Agriculture, 
including stock-raising and dairy-farming, is the 
chief industry, thougli in the district of Twenthe 
there are cotton mills and blcachlields, brick- and 
tile-making on the Yssel banks, and the fisheries 
are of some consequence. Pop. (19tK)), 333,108. 

Ovid (Publius Ovidtus Naso), poet, was born 
on Marcli 20th, 13 it.r,, at 8ulnio (Solmona), 
in the Abruzzi, Italy. He studio<l rhetoric with a. 
view' to tlio Bar; but, the death of his elder brother 
setting him free from this necessity, la; \v(*nt to 
Athens to study Greek and then travelled in Asia 
Minor in company with anotlicr poet. On his 
return to Koine he filled some State offic(^s, but his 
<ia.sygoing nature and love of pleasure left no room 
for ambition. He divorced two wives, and was 
credited with having ,7ulia, daugliter of Augustus, 
as a mistress. He married later a tliird wife, by 
wliom lie had a much-loved daughtijr. He lived at 
Home till his fiftieth year, wlu'ii, for s(une reason 
unknown, Augustus banished liim to Toini, near the 
mouth of the Danube, where lie <lied in A. I). 17, 
but not till he bail won the esteem of his new 
fellow-citi'zens. Of his works the best known are 
Ars amatorm^ the Metamorphoses^ the Fasti, the 
Tristia (elegies) and the FJpistolte, 

OviedOf a town of the province of Oviedo (the 
ancient Asturias), Spain, on the Nalon, ll» miles 
from the Bay of Bisca.y and 230 miles N.N.W. of 
Madrid. The cathedral, rebuilt in tlie 14th and 
15th centuries, is one of the grandest in Spain and 
contains the remains of several of the old kings and 
queens of ‘Asturias. Other buildings include the 
college of iSan Vincente, the convent of S.'in l*clayo, 
the University, the Court of Justice, and the Castle. 
The manufactures include textiles, arms, powder, 
hats, leather and, in the vicinity, ironworks. Pop. 
(1897), 4(),3*fi. province of OviEi>o, 4,091 

square miles in area, is on the Bay of Biscay. The 
mountainous interior contains good pasture-land, 
and many cattle, goats, and swine are reared. The 
mineral wealth is of great importance, the mines 
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including quicksilver, iron, copper, coal, zinc, and 
manganese. Linens, woollens, lejither, paper, 
X)orcclain and glass, ;igricultiiral implements, and 
ribbons are miimifactured. lV)p. (1897), t)12,()(>3. 

OviparonSf laying eggs which are hatched 
oiit.side tlie body of the jjarent. Most invertebrates, 
fishes, and rejitiles, all birds, and the monotremes 
are ovij)arous. The term ovoviviparous ks applied 
to those animals the eggs of w'lneh are hatched 
within the body of the jnirent, while vivi})arous is 
ti.sed of the marsupial and placental mammals aiul 
their gestation. 

Ovulep the unfertilised seed in flowering plants. 
It may be naked, sis in Gymnosperms, or oiiclosod in 
sin ovary, as in Angiosperms ; siiul may be solitary 
in each chamber of the ovsiry, or one of a mimb(*r. 
The Composite and Gramiiu^se have but one ovule 
to each flower; thcKanunculacesi; and Umbellifenu 
one to each csirpel ; and the Drupaccai tw'o, smd the 
Cupuliferse .sometimes as many as six, only one, as 
a rule, becoming si seed. 'J’lie ovule in the yew and 
the l*olygonsLcesB seems to be the sipex of an axial 
or stem structure; in Ginkgo, the Compositai, and 
the Primuhieea^ it sippesirslsileral, or homologous to 
SI leaf; in the msijority of plsints it is undoubtedly 
SI marginal lesif-stnicture. liomologous to si lulie of 
the leaf ; smd in the ]>oppies and wsiter-lilies, where 
ovules are scattered ovtu- the siirfsicc of the csnjiel, 
they sire apparently the homologues of hsiirs. 
[Plackntation.] The ovule originates in a cellulsir 
jiaiiilla on the idsicentsi, known sis tlje iiueleus, or 
lirefcrably sis the niuadlns or iereine, which is 
carried iiji on si stsilk or funitdc and enclo.sed by 
one or two cosits, the seeundine and primine, 
devidoped from its bsise or chsilsizsi. 2’liese eosits 
lesivesin ojieningsit its sipex, the micropyle, through 
wliich the ])ollen-tube- enters in fertilissition, and 
the rsidiclc msikes its exit in gerininsition. The 
ovule may be sitro])ous, orthotropous, or unbent, as 
in the Bolygonsiceie, with si sliort funiele; but more 
commonly, as in Coinjiositse, Leguminossu, I’lnbelli- 
fera^, Cupuliferse, smd Juliaceie, it is inverted or 
anatrofiou.s, j»wing to tlie rsipid growMi of the 
funiele, which adlieres to the .side of the ovule and 
is termed the rsiplie. In this wsiy th<^ miiaopylo is 
bioiiglit nesir to Hu* jilsieenta- down whieli the 
pollen -lubes find their w;iy. Th^^ ssirne result is 
also, but le.ss (‘.ommonly, brouglit about, sis in 
Cruciferso and Msdvsicese, by the ovule becoming 
campylotrojious, or entirely betit on itself, the 
funiele remsiining short. 

OvnliteSy a. genus of fossils, minute in size and 
ovoid, eylindrieal, or drumstic.k-like in shape, which 
occur in the lower Cainozoic rocks of France and 
the West Indies. Tliey were originsilly de.scrihefl 
as Foraminifera, but sire now more usually regarded 
sis small calcareous silgac. 

Ovnniy the single cell from which si multicellu- 
lar aniiiifil develop.s, usually sifter fertili.sation by 
smother cell which represents tlie male element. 
In the simpler sinimals the ovum is one of the cells 
of cither of the two mcmbnines (ectoderm and 
endoderm) forming the wall of the body, but in 
higher animals it is one of the cells of a special 
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orgfin called the ovary. The ovum may be com- 
posed simply of protoplasm and a nucleus, or it 
may have one or more envelopes ; it generally con- 
tjiins some food material (deutcroplasrn) which may 
be mixed uj) with it or be included with the ovum 
in an egj;-shell ; it is then absorV>ed diirinj' the 8 uV»- 
divisiori and growtli of the ovum, before fertilisa- 
tion the ovum undergoes the process of karyokinesis, 
when half of the nucleus is ex[K;lled ; the remain- 
ing half may undergo t h(; same process. The ovum 
js then quiescent until it is stimul.'ited to develop- 
ment by union with a siMjrrnatozoon or male ele- 
ment ; t his, however, is not necessary in .some 
cases, which may develop directly a process known 
as parthenogenesis. 

Owen, doir.v, tliefjlogian, was })orn at Stad- 
hanipton, Oxfordshire, of which his father was 
vi(iar, in KIHI, and educated at Queen’s (’ollege, 
Oxford. Itather than sutirnit to baud’s new statutes 
h<^ left th<! I'niversity in Iblt?, arui became tutor in 
.Sir Itohert Dormer’s family, and chajdain to Lord 
JiOvelace. From Presbyterianism to Independent 
tenets was his next stej), and h(!f»reac]iedat Whitc- 
h.'dl till* (lay after King Charles’s deatli, and accom- 
panie<l Cromwell to Irelaml and Scotland. In Dial 
Cromwell made him I)r*a.n of (Uirist Church, 
Oxforil, atul Vice-Chancellor of tin* Tni versify 
the next year, t»ut Ik; was <l(;prive<l of tlie 
l.'ittcT pf>st in KJr.H, and was ejected from C’hrist 
Church in March, ir»r»!t. He had been made 
J).D. in lO.I.'h in he took ]jart in the 

iSav<ty C<»nfer(*nce. After the best oration he was 
(iflorcd a large ]»ref(;rinent in the(Muirch of Eng- 
land if lie would only cdnform. but lie remained 
stauncli to liis principles, in his later years lie 
was engaged in s(‘veral w'orks of a theological 
and ci>ntrov(*rsial (diarai'ter. Ih; dit;d in London 
on August ‘JIth, KiSX. and was buried in Jhinhill 
Fields. Witli |{ichar<l Piaxter ami .lolin How<;, 
Owen must be ])laec<l anM»iig>t tlic gi(!at(;st of 
the J’liritan divines. Among l.is writings are 
lo/iK OH thr Jyiisf/r to f/r' fftbrcN's 
JJisroorsr on the llohj Spirit (HiTi), Jhotrinr of 
Jnsti tiro t ion. hi/ FnitU (HJT?), and Jrrount of ihe 
Aofnrr of t/ir Protrstmit Itrlit/ion (ir.,S2). 

Owexii Sru KiniAUi), n.aturalist aTid coiiqinra- 
tivc anatomist, was born at Lancaster on duly 2 ()th, 
isol. Ho was edu(;ated at Lancaster (rrammar 
School, where one of his school ft;llv>ws was William 
Whewell. afterwards Master of Trinity, Cambridge, 
with whom he enjoyed a life-hmg friendship. 
Owen then pn»ceeded to Edinburgh, and later to 
St. liartholomew's Hospital, London, where he 
obtained his diploma, and was the pupil of Ahor- 
nethy, who was so struck by Owen’s anatomical 
tasti's as to cause bis iMnjdoyment in cataloguing 
the Hunterian collection at the boyal C<dlege of 
Surgeons. Here Owen laboured— first as assistant 
conservator and afterward.s as .sole con- 

siTvator (ISJIJ) -till having married, in ISdo, 

the dauglitcr of William Clift, his colleague and 
predecessor in the conservatorship. From 1834, in 
which year he was elected F.ILS., to lsr)r» he lec- 
tured in comparative anatomy at St. liartholomew's 
ami the College of Surgeons. He had much to do 


with developing the Zoological Society, and sat 
on various Health Commis.si 6 ns, and had the duty 
of .arranging the rnodehs of extinct animals for the 
Exhibition of I 80 I, and later in the grounds of 
the CTystjil Palace at Sydenham. In 1H5G he was 
appointed hecacl of the natunal liistory department 
at the British Mu.seum, and did not rest till he 
had brought about the removal of the department 
to .South Kensington, resigning his post in 1883, 
when the task of arrangement had been well- 
nigh completed. The Queen gave him Sheen 
Lodge, in Richmond I’ark, where he died on 
December 18th, 18f»2. He was made K.C.B. in 
1884, and many other distinctions, foreign and 
English, were bestowed upon him. His chief 
works incluiled Lectures on the Comparative ' 
AiuUomy anil Physioliujy of the Invcrtehrate Ani- 
mats (1843) ; A liistory of Jiriiish Fossil Mammals 
and Jiirds (184b); A History of Jiritisk Fossil 
Jtcptiles (18411-84); On Pa.Ahrnoyencsis ( 1849 ); 
On thr A TUI to my of Vertebrates (ls()(>_S); Memoir 
on the Podo (18bb); Prsea, relics on the Fossil 
J/cmaiti4t of the ExHnet Mammals of Australia 
(1877-8) ; and Memoirs on the Extinct Windless 
Jiirds of jVcTV Zealand (1879)- was a strong 
op[>oiieiit of the Darwinian doctrine of natural 
selection, and Sir William Flower, his successor 
in the Dinictorate of the Natural History Museum, 
says that Owen's attitude on the subject provoked 
as inmdi r(;.sentnK‘nt as a man of Darwin’s mag- 
nanimity was capable of exhibiting. 

Owen, Rohert, Socialist, was born at Newtown,. 
Montgoimrryshire, on M;iy 14th, 1771, and received 
a somewhat casual education. After serving as 
a.ssi.stant in several trades, chic;lly hosiery, he 
driftetl into the cotton-spinning business. At 23 1 k 3 
was managing n, mill .at Chorlton and in 17J19 under- 
took tlu; control of the mills at New Lanark, on the 
Clyde, which h.ad been started in 1785 by David 
Dale, whose daughter Owen marrit;d in 17519. The 
mills ultimately became one of the show-places of 
the United Kingdom. In 1814 the business jiasscd 
into the luimls of a company of which Owen was 
managing director, other members being William 
Allen, .Toseph Fox, and Jeremy Bentham. It was 
conducted on Soci.'ilistic, iirincijiles, all j)rofits above 
5 per cent, going to the benetir. of the w'ork-pcople 
or the community at large. In 1813 he published a 
Seir I Vfcvr of Society and travelled in Great Britain 
and the Uniteil States to inculcate his ideas. 
Among them was .a plan for exchanging all products 
by means of a paper currency of labour notes, 
goods being v.'ilued in terms of the labour it took to 
produce them. This had a partial trial, but lie 
alienated .support by his secularist views. He .saw 
his communities tried and found a failure in the 
Ciiited States, Scotland, and England. Meanwhile, 
iKnvever, much friction had arisen among Owen and 
Ids associates in the management at New Lanark 
and in 1X29 he finally withdrew from the control of 
the concern. He had not lo.st his belief in Co- 
operation, and took for many years a leading part 
I in promoting the movement, setting forth his views 
. in a Jiooh of the AVw Moral World, published in 
sections between 182t> and 1844. From 1854 he 
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became a spiritualist, and died at Newtown on 
November 17th, 1858. 

Owens CoUegei Manchester, was founded by 
John Owens (l790-l840), a cotton-spinner of 
^Manchester, who in 184 <5 bequeathed a sum of 
nearly £100,000 to establish a college of non-sectar- 
ian character. The original college, erected in 
1851, was replaced by new buildings in 1873. The 
endowment having been raised to more than 
£300,000 by the gifts of Charles Clifton (1874), 
Charles Beyer (lS7t;)i «nd others, the college was 
in 1880 combined with others into the Victoria 
University. This constitution lasted till 1002, in 
which year the college pititioned the Pri\y 
Council for the creation of an independent Univer- 
sity for Manchester. Accordingly on the 15th of 
July, 1003, a new and more liberal charter was 
issued reconstituting the university as the Victoria 
U ni versity of Manchester. The const ituent colleges 
of the original Victoria University also acquired an 
independent status. University College, Liverpool, 
became the University of Idverpool (1003) and the 
Yorkshire College of Leeds the University of Leeds 
(1004). 

Owl, a bird of the Raptorial family Strigidjc, 
often termed nocturnal birds of prey, though 
some few are as diurnal in habit as other nieinhers 
of tlic order. Owls are universally distributed. 
They vary greatly in size, the smallest being only 
a few inches in length, while the Eagle Owls reach, 
.and sometimes exceed, two feet ; and the females 
are generally Larger than their mates, 'i'hc head 
is large and broad, and the face short; the eyes 
are large and look directly forward, and arc sur- 
rounded by a concave disc of fe;ithcrs, best developt^d 
in the nocturnal forms, that serve to (^oncentnitc 
the rays of light. The bill is hooked, but has no 
“teeth’* ; and the nostrils do not oihui in the (^ere, 
as in the diurnal birds of prey, but at its border, 
'.riie sense of bearing is .acute, and tlic ear has 
an external opening, sometimes covered with a fold 
of skin. 'J’hesc openings are .about on .a level with 
the eyes, .and below the plumicoriis or fe.ather-tufts 
in the E.ared or Horned Owls, with which there is 
no connection. The legs are short and fe.athcrcd 
to, and sometimes over, the toes, which are four in 
number, and armed with strong claws. The outer 
toe is reversible, so that the foot in some degree re- 
st?mbles that, of Climbing Birds. Owls .are exclusively 
animal feeders, .and j)rey on small inaminals, birds, 
reptiles, amphibians and fishes, and beetles .and 
otlier insects. Many classific.ations have been sug- 
gested. That generally adopted divides these binls 
into an Ahicine (= the Strigidm of Sharjw) and a 
Strigine ( = the Bubonida; of .Sharpen) section with 
the Barn Owl and the Wood Owl (both British) 
as the respective types. The Eared Owls belong to 
the genus Asio, which has two British s[)Ocies — the 
Long-eared Owl (A. which cjirries theplumi- 

corns erect, and the Short-eared Owl (A. accipi- 
trinus)^ which generally has them depressed, though 
they are erectile at will. In Great Britain this 
species is sometimes called the Woodcock Owl, be- 
cause the two birds often arrive about the same time. 
The Eagle Owls belong to the genus Bubo, and 


contain the largest forms. The Great Eagle Owl 
maximm) is a rare British visitor. The Hawk 
Owls form the genus Surni.a, the species of which 
are more or less diurnal. The Snowy Owl {Nyctea 
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»can(Vtaca\ an Arctic form, having white plum.age 
m.arked with biamai, is a rare visitor, as is also 
which w.as ))robahly the bird of Athena. 
The Burrowing Owls of the genus Athene or Speotylo 
are Amcric.an. 

Ox. [Catti.k.J 

Oxalic Acid| C.JT./) 4 , occurs in many plants, 
nsu.ally in combination “with potash—t’.y,, in wood 
sorrel, rhubarb, ele. Its lime salt, also forms the 
chief constituimt of urinjiry calculi. It may be 
obtained from the j>lant soiirc(‘s or j)repared syn- 
thetically by numerous interesting and significant 
reactions. Its commercial m.anufacture is, how- 
ever, effected by heating in shallow tniys sawdust 
with pota.sh or .a mixture of p«)ta.sh and sod.a, lime 
being frequently added. 'J'he ex, act details of the 
production are kept closely as tnidc secrets. By 
tlui reactifui salts of oxalic, acid are formed whicti 
are converted to the calcium salt by the jiddition 
of lime. From this the aci<l is then libenited by 
means of svilph\iric. acid. It crystallises with water 
to form inonoelinic crystals of sj)ecific gravity l'()4 
easily soluble in water, the solution forming .a 
strong reducing agent. It is a powerful poison. 
Commercially it is largely employed in dyeing a!jd 
calico-printing, in the manufacture of inks, dyes, 
and other chemical products, while its s,alts also 
find numerous applications. The potassium s.alt is 
known as salts of le.jnon. It is uscmI for removing 
ink-stains and is also employed in photography. 

Oxenstiernaf A.xel, Count, statesman, was 
born at Fano. Upland, Sweden, on June HJth, 1583. 
He studied theology .at Rostock, Wittenberg and 
Jena, and then visited different Germ.ari courts. In 
IfiOG he was sent on a raisssion to Mecklenburg and 
in 1(J()9 became senator. He was at the head of the 
regency till the accession of Gustavus Adoljjhus, 
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when he became Chancellor. In 1014 he accom- 
panied the kinp^ to Germany, and was made governor- 
jjfoneral of the conquered provinces, with head- 
quarters at Mainz. After the death of Gustaviis 
Adolplius at Liitzen in 10^12, Oxenstierna .summoned 
a conj'ress at Heilbronn, and wfis the acknowledged 
chief of the Prote.stant League. In iri:iO he was 
(/hancellor of Sweden and aided Queen Christina 
in m.any ways, until her determination to alnlicate 
drove him from public Jiffairs. The queen created 
him count in ir»45 after his return from tlie negotia- 
tions with the Danes whicli ended in the Treaty of 
Bnimsebro. He died in Stockholm on August 28tli, 
1G51. 

Oxford, the county town of Oxfordshire, a 
cathedral city, and the seat of one of the most 
famous universities in tlic world, at tlie crmtluence 
of the Ch(‘rw(;ll with tlie Tliames (iiere known as 
the Isis), t h(? older pari of tlie city lying between 
the river.>, Ci'J miles W.N.W. of London. Kounded 
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in 727, when St. rrideswyde established a nunnery 
where Chri.st t'hurch now stands, it was fortilietl 
in 1M2 by K<hvaid llu* Elder, burnt by the Danes in 
IdOl* and sid)mitled to Sweyn in lOl.'l. Here 
Edmund Ironside wa.s killed in 1017 and in 101 S 
was held tlu* first of many rarliamonts, notably 
those of 121M (in John’s reign), 12.'i8 (when the Mad 
rarliniiicnt framed the Provisions of Oxford), l(>2r> 
(Charles 1., whom Oxford st^mily supported) and 


1680-1 (Charles *11.). In 1142 Stephen besieged 
the Empress Maud in the castle. Richard I. (1157) 
and John (1167) were born here, and here Latimer 
andRidley (ir>55) and Cranmer (1556) were burnt at 
the stake. In 1687 James II. visited the city in his 
attempt to intrude a Roman Catholic president on 
Magdalen College. Buildings of the first rank are 
so numerous and architecturally .so fine that the city 
is one of the most beautiful in England. Most of 
the colleges are housed in structures of unique 
charm and the designs of a few are of superlative 
excellence, for example, the tower, perfect in its 
symmetry, and the lovely cloisters of Magdalen 
College. Apart from such buildings may be men- 
tioned the remnant of the castle ; Christ Church 
Cathedral (the smallest in England) ; St. Mary’s (the 
University Clmreh), of which John Henry Newman 
was vicar and where the Bam])ton Lectures are 
delivered; the Slicldonian Theatre, where Com- 
memoration is held in Juno ; the Examination 
Schools, designed by T. G. Jackson, R.A. ; the 
Bodleian Library (1602), whose fame is only 
eelip.sed by that of the British Museum; the 
Divinity School, a remarkable example of the 
P(jriK‘ndicul.*ir style ; tb(^ Radelille Library, from the 
dome of which an exquisite panoramic view of the 
city can be b.'id ; the RadclitTe Infirmary; the 
Ashmolean jMuseum, containing the collection 
presented (1670) to the University by Elias Asb- 
iiiole; the Taylor liKstitution, founded by Sir Robert 
'fjiylor (d. i78.S) to encourage the teaching of 
European Ijingiitiges ; the Indian Institute for the 
j)rom()lion of the study of Indian ,su)>jects ; llu? 
Clarendon J5uilding which, till isiitO, was the 
rniversity I’ress, now accommod.'ited in premises 
of its own ; the 'i’own H.'ill and Muniedpal Buildings 
(180J1); the Corn Exclnange (iSO l) ; the County 
Halland Assize Courts (isil ), occupying ])art of the 
sit«‘ of Die castle; tla* Prob.'ite Court (18(M)and 
tlu‘ rri.‘'On. in which have b(?cn incorporated (‘Mr> 
su(di base uses”) iH)rtions of the castle. Nearlkdliol 
is the .Marlyis’ Memorial (ISH), desigrnal on tlie 
model of one of tin* Queen Eleanor crosses, in honour 
of the martyred bishops. Nor does the city lack 
for public spaces. Besifles the Botanic Garden, 
<laling from Ulli.'l, then! are gardens, inca<lows, 
and walks in connection with most of the colleges. 
"I he Broa<l Walk at Christ Church and Addi.son's 
Walk at Magdalen arc especially noteworthy, whilt^ 
the Gardtms of New arc exceptionally beautiful 
and contain the most complete relic of the old 
city wall. The Parks is a fine grass area from 
the front of Keblc to the Chervvell, and the High 
Street (“the High”) is one of the stateliest streets 
in the United Kingdom. Ediicfitioii is the pre- 
ilominant, if not the Bole industry at Oxford. Some 
printing is carried on and the city Is an important 
distributing centre. Pop. (lyOl)j! 49,lBi. 

Oxford Clay, a rock belonging to the Middle 
Oolite or lower part of the Upper Jurassic. 
Generally it is dark blue ; contains some lime, 
mucli ]>yrites and selenite, and many septaria ; is 
from 3tHl to G(K) feet thick, and extends across 
England from Weymouth, through Blackinoor Vale, 
to Chippenham, Oxford, Huntingdonshire, and 
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under the Fens to Hackness and Scarborough. It 
was filso found in the sub-Wealden boring near 
Bjitfle, in Sussex, from ‘.>50 to nearly 2,CKK) feet 
below the surface. It is often worked for brick- 
making. Besides ichthyosaurs and plesiosaurs, the 
most characteristic fossils are the bivalves Grypbsesi 
dilatata and Trigonia clavellata, find theceplial- 
of)ods Belernnitcs hastatiis and Ammonites 
Blizabethas. 

Oxfordshire, a southern Midland county of 
England, having Northamptonshire and Warwick- 
shire on the N., Gloucestershire on the W., Berk- 
shire, from which it is divided by the Thames, on 
the S., and Buckinghamsliire on the £. It has an 
a.n!a of 755 square miles, the greater part of which 
is arable, p;istiire, or meadow. The chief rivers 
are the Isis (by which name the upper part of the 
Tliames is known in the county), Thame, Evenlode, 
Cherwell, and Windrush. In the south are hills 
ami dfdes, the Cliiltern Hills with their woods and 
downs being Jimoiig them, ami the shire generally 
is well-wooded. The sloi)ing land in the west is 
vt:ry fertile, t he principal cr()i)s being wheat-, barley, 
ofits and turnips, ami the dairy produce is very 
considerable, 'i'here arc few manufactures, though 
Witney produces blankets, Woodstock gloves, 
Chi})ping Norton tweisds, and Banbury velvet. 
Flint and stone implements and mounds of })rchis- 
toric man havt; been discovered in the shire, and 
amongst Kornan remains Icknield Street and 
Akeriian Street .arc the most interesting. Till the 
victory of the West Saxons fit Burford in 752 the 
area belongiid to the kingilom of Mercia, but it was 
tlum incor])oratcd with Wessex. Afterwards its 
main incidents historically were associateil witli 
the city of Oxfov<l, but. tlu; county saw .some of the 
lighting in the Civil Wfir, John Hfimpdcn hfiving 
been slain in the skirmish fit Cluilgrove (1(M5), 
while Cromwell defejited the Cfivfilier.s at Lslip 
(11)44-5). Top. (lltOl), 1S2,7(;8. 

Oxford University. This is fi, corporate 
society iimnbering upwjirds of 14,000 members. 
Its foundation was formerly attributed to King 
Alfred ; but its origin is now assigned to the growth 
in the flourishing and centrally-sitmited market- 
town of Oxford of a kind of guild formed by 
teachers and pupils, who were jiatroniscd by the 
monks of St. Frideswyde’s. .and by Henry L, who 
built Beaumont Tahice in J l.‘J(>. Eminent teaidiers, 
such as Thibaut. d’Estampes, arc known to bfive 
lectured there about 1120-50; and by 1JS7 the 
Ma.sters of Oxford, who were mainly secular clerks, 
were organised in F.a.culli(is, and j)robably imitated 
such places of liigher education or general studies 
as Bologna and Pfiris, to describe which the term 
Cniversity (corporation aggregate) was soon appro- 
priated. The licence to teach which wa.s granted 
Oy the acting full-members or liegent Masters 
to the Undergraduates (who, fifter fi preliminary 
ai)prcnticcship to study, were called, like the 
aspirants to knighthood, Bachelors) w'as the Degree ; 
this wa.<, and is still, conferred after a ijcriod of 
residence and prescribed and tested study in Art.s 
(originally Logic, preceded by Latin, .'ind followed 
by the Seven Arts of Grammar Dialectic, Khetoric, 


Music, Arithmetic, Geometry, find Astronomy, and 
the Three Bliilosophies of JMiysics, Metaphysics, 
and Ethics) and, usiuilly after the Arts Course, 
in Law, Divinity, and ^Medicine : the degrees 
in the last three are those of the Bachelor 
(B.C.L., B.D., B.]\r.) and Doctor (D.C.Ij., D.D., 
D.M.); so also in the Ifiter faculty of Music 
(B.Miis., D.M Its.), for w'liicli residence is not 
required. The degrees of M.A., D.C.l^., and D.D. 
are also conferred honoris cansd. Tbti first Oxford 
M.A. whose name is recorded was the cauoniseil 
Archbishop of Can ter bury, Edmund llicli. The 
granting of degrees and the lu-ocesses subsidi.'iry 
thereto, te.acliing and examining, still form the 
most imj)ort ant function of the University. I’lider- 
gradiiates and graduates of various classes fin* 
distinguished by dilVerimce of tlie ficademical 
gown, the latter by vfirietics of hood fdso. 

To protect the schohirs and promote the (*on- 
linuity of the society various ]irivilegi‘s were 
gninted by royal charters and ]iap;il bulls. 'J'lie 
commissary of their diocesan, the Bishop of Ijineolii, 
.soon acquired ;in indcpendimt ece.lcsiasticfil 
autliorily under the title of Chancellor. Henry 
111., Edwfinl HI., and other kings forced the 
citizens of Oxford not only to :ibstiiin from fleecing 
and molesting the students, but also, by w;iy of 
compensation for outrfiges, to surrender tlie contrel 
of the nifirket find much of thi^ civil government 
of the city, Jtoyfil interference filso jKieilied 
inlernfil feiuls, wliic.li, fis fit the secession to 8t;ini- 
lord, nearly produced disruption. 'J’hc gresit- 
intiillee.tua-l progress made in the J5tb century wfis 
due mjiinly to the settlement of the Friars (1221--2 1). 
The lectures of Bishop (iros.se teste, of Ad.'irn 
Marsh, Duns 8c(itiis, and Ockham (Frfinc.iscfins), 
find of llolcot find Bradwfirdinc (Dominicans), 
gave Oxford so great a rcjiutfition in Europe tluit 
in the 14th century its influence surjifis.sed that 
of Baris. names of Boger Bacon, Wyidif, 

find Becock illustrate other intellectufil develop- 
ments. (/SVr H. O. Mfixwcll-Lyt.c’s Jfislory of Ihc 
Vnirvrsitjf of Oxford^ and I’rofcssor T. E. Hollfind’s 
Jirticle in Oaford JJistoricnl JSorictfs Collectanea 
II.) 

Oxford bail begun to tfikc an interest in llio 
New Jiefirnirig under Grocyn, Linacrc, Oolet, and 
Erasmus, when its jirosperity wfis cliei;ked by the 
violent changes which accompanied the Biiforma- 
tion movement. Oxford men were fimoiig the 
efirliest adherents of the new tendencies, sis in the 
later revivals by the Nonconformists (tlie early 
Qu.akers, the Wesleys, and Wliitefield), and the 
Tr.actariaiis (Kitble, Pusey, Newman). But the 
Univtjr.sily, with mo.sl. of the Colleges, survived, 
and in 1570 received from Bfirlifirnent fi full con- 
firrrifition of all its jirivihiges fis conferred by Boyfil 
Letters l\'itent, with a formal incorporation under 
tlie style of The Cbanc.ellor, Ma.sters and Scholars 
of the UiiivtTsity of Oxford. The stfitutes nifuJe 
by the Mfisters for internal self-government were 
reduced to order by special delegfitcs in the 
C’hfincellorsliip of Archbishop Laud (Iflifl)), and 
this code is tlio basis of the pre.sent statute- 
book as regarrls status and disci jiline. The 
17th century wfis a period of progress, seriously 
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interrupted by the siege of Oxford (1013) and the 
general confusion of the Civil War ; the 18th 
one of stagnation in education; but the Royal 
Society was founded at Oxford c, 1650, and many 
learned men, such as Ruder, Johnson, Gibbon, 
Warton, Adam Smith, were produced (17(K)-1H(K)), 
as well SIS statesmen and lawyers. The revival of 
educational activity in the IDth century gave 
rise to an examination system and more efficient 
m»?thods of discipline and instruction ; while the 
I'lbolition of religious tests in 1871 (except for 
degrees in Divinity) threw membership open to 
all persons who could Si'itisfy the proi)er authorities 
of their good character and intellectual competence 
and pay a small annual ha: known as duos. These 
voluntary subscriptions, together with the entrance 
fees for examinations, degree fees, and the con- 
tributions of Colleges to the University Chest, 
constitute almost the whole revenue of the Uni- 
versiiy itsidf apart from the endowments in land 
and stock which it holds in trust for special in- 
stitutions or hranclu^s of learning. 

'J'he ('.onslitutioti of the rniversity as reformed 
hy the lirst rarliainentary Commission of 1851 and 
further modifiiid by the sec.ond of ls77 is as follows. 
All Masters of Arts, and Graduates in tlic Superior 
Faculties of Law, Medicine, and 'J’heology, who 
have kept their names on the register hv ])ayment 
of .tl per annum, ani members of Convocation, 
whi(’.h from time imnuuuorial has given the sole or 
linal sanction to all linanc-ial i)ropo.sals, decrees, or 
statutes; it als<» tdt^ets the two burgesH(\s assigned 
to the I'niversity in 1604, and coiiLts the honorary 
tiegrees. All memhers of Convocation who reside 
within a. luil(^ aiul a. half (»f ('arfax, the centre 
of tile city, constitute CUmgregation, a legislative 
hotly which dcl^b(U'at(^s and amends, but has no 
initiative. The Ancitmt (i.e., iinrefornusl) House 
of (^)Ugregation, consisting of junior Masters of 
Arts (necessary regents jiiui regents rt/Z jflurtfum), 
heads and deans of Colleges, profe.ssors, examiners, 
etc.., retains the power to grant degrees :iiul con- 
firm the ajipoiiitment of e-xamirmrs. The initi.-itive 
for all prop(».sals is vested in the Heh<Ioma<lal 
(’oimeil, instituted as an administrative hoard of 
the Ileails of Houses in 1631, and in 1854 recon- 
stituted to consist of tlnr (’hanccllor, Vice-('han- 
cellor, and the two Rroctors, with eighteen members 
elected in cupial numbers by Congregation from 
Heads of Houses, Professors, and Gradimtes gener- 
ally. The chief official is the Chancellor, usually a 
peer, whose duties are formal. 4’he Viee-Clian- 
eellor, nominated by him for four years from 
among the Heads of Houses in rotation, four Pni- 
Vice-Ch;incellors, and the two Proctors (who, as 
disciplinary otVu^ers, are assisted liy four Pro- 
Proctors), elected annually by the Cofleges accord- 
ing to a cy(de, are charged with the maintenance 
of discipline, the general su])erinlendencc of 
studies, a.ssemblies, and committees, and the exer- 
cise of such ]>atronage as is not left to election. 
Tlie High Steward has cogni.sance in serious 
criminal cases, and the Chancellor’s Court, under 
the presidency of the Vice-Chancellor or his 
Assessor, exercises a Potty Sessional or ('’oiinty 
Court jurisdiction. There is a Ihiblic Orator, a 


Keeper of the Archives, a Registrar, and two 
Clerks of the Market. Bodley s Librarian (with 
two Sub-Librarians) has charge of the University 
Library, refounded by Sir Thomas Bodley in HiUJ. 
It contains over 30,060 MSS., half a million of 
printed books, numerous portraits, and other trea- 
sures, lias tlie right to a free copy of every work 
published in the kingdom, and has annexed the 
RadclifTe Library and the whole of the quadrangle 
of the Old Schools. Other University institutions, 
such as the Ashmolcan Museum (curiosities and 
objects of art), the University and Pit t-Ri vers 
Mu.scuras (laboratories and scientific collection.*^), 
the Observatories, the Botanic Garden, the Indian 
Institute, the Hope Collections (entomology and 
engraved jxjirtraits), the Park, the Schools (for 
examinations), the 'J'aylor Institution (foreign 
literature), the University Galleries (sculpture 
and paintings), are guarded by KeejKTs, under the 
supcrvisifui of Boards of Delegates, Visitors, or* 
Curators, apjMiinted in various ways by the Uni- 
versity. The University owns, or holds as trustee, 
the buildings conn(‘ctedJwith these bodies, as well as 
meeting-places for secular piirjroses ((kmvocation 
House, Sheldonian Theatre, Clarendon Piiilding, 
and Divinity School), has partial control over the 
University Chundi of St. Mary the Virgin, and pos- 
scs.ses also the Clarendon Press, the largest printing 
e.st;iblishinent in the counti'v for Hihles and learruMl 
works. The I jii vmsity and ( ^>llogcs are represent(*« I 
on the Council of the City of Oxford and the Ox- 
ford Incorporation of I’oor Law Guardians. Under 
a confirmatory Act of George IV. the proctors and 
their servants, the marshals, exercise an excep- 
tional police jurisdiction in the city. The Idii- 
versity has its own coroners, connsid, and 
solicitor, and servanls known as the bedels, bell- 
mfin. and viTgcu-. Std(‘Ct. Preachers are ai^pointed 
for those University StTinons which are not as- 
signed to University or Colleg(^ authorities or 
Graduates in seniority. Ecclesiastical ]>atronag(f 
in the actual ]K)s.s(*Ksion of Roman Catholics lapses 
under the Acts 3 Janu*s I. c. 5, and 1 William and 
Mary c. 26, fo the I'niversitie.*-. Oxford electing to 
livings in soutliern, Cambridge totliosc in northern 
counties of England. 

The University teaching, originally given partly 
by private enterprise and partly by the candidates 
for degrees in the form of the di.sputations and 
lectures required at Determination and Inception, 
is now furnished by profes.sors and readers, en- 
dowed by special benefactors or (since 1854) from 
the revenues of various Colleges. In the faculty 
of Theology there are seven professors and one 
lecturer ; in Law four professors and one reader ; 
in Medicine and Natural .Science, including 
Mathematics, twenty-six professors and twclvt; 
lecturers, readers or demonstrators ; in Arts, 
including languages and Iiistory, ancient aiul 
modern, and art and music, twenty-five professors 
and thirty readers, lecturers or rcjichers. The 
T’heology, Law, and Science professors are well 
organi.seii. and supfdy rmicli of the formal teaching 
required for the University curriculum, the informal 
instruction being given by College tutors and 
lecturers; but "the systematic instruction in 
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languages, literature, and history is almost entirely 
left to the Colleges, and the professors lecture 
to empty benches or ladies. (For details see the 
University Calendar B,ndi llistorical Register,) 

The University now admits its junior members 
(who are enrolled by a ceremony called mjitricula- 
tion) to the degree of Bachelor ot Arts only after a 
series of examinations. In these there are, roughly 
speaking, three stages : (1) Responsions or “ Smalls” 
demands an elementary knowledge of Greek, Latin, 
Sind Mathematics ; it is imposed on all actual or 
would-be undergraduates unless they can produce 
an equivalent certificate recognised by the Univer- 
sity, such as that of the Oxford and Cambridge 
h>chools Examination Bojird ; (2) the First Public 
Examination (“ Moderations ” or “ Mods ”) differs 
for candiflates for an Honour or for a Pass career. 
The latter are examined in Classics and Logic, and 
proceed to (3) the Second Public Examination, 
either in Pass Schools (three examinations in 
various subjects) or, if they change their minds, 
can take one of the Final Honour Schools 
(“ Greats ") of Classics (including Ancient History 
and Philosophy), Mathematics, N.atural Science, 
Law, IModern History, Theology, and Oriental 
Languages. 'J’he Honour man can enter for either 
Classical or Mathematical “Moderations,” or he 
can take a Preliminary Examination in law or 
science, and then proceed in either case to any 
of the Final Hemour iSchools; but if he wishes to 
become a Passman after having done a “ prelimin- 
ary,” his course is more com] dicat ed. Honour 
Schools must betaken with certain limits of stand- 
ing, Pass Schools at any time. In all Honour 
Examinations the names are arranged in Classes. 
Other rules may be traced in the Examtnathvn 
fitatutes or found with explanations in the Student's 
Jfandhook to Oxford^ botli published by the Claren- 
don Press. An examination in a small amount of 
Scri])t ure (or an alternative) has to b<* passed before 
a candidate can enter for a final scliool. Besides 
these tests of capacity, the I'niversity demands 
residence (not necessarily continuous) for three 
academical years, each of which contains two long 
terms (Michaelmas and Hilary) and tw'O short 
terms (Easter and Trinity), ami consists of 12<> 
days at least. The (diristmas and Easter Vaca- 
tions are short ; that in the summer is called the 
Long Vacation. 

The M.A. degree is granted to those B. A.s whose 
names have been on the books for seven years from 
matriculation. There are examinations for the first 
tlegrees in Law, Medicine, and Music : for the higher 
degrees in these, and for both degrees in Divinity, 
theses and exercises, more or less real, are required, 
together with various conditions as to standing. 
The system is directed by Boards of Faculties, 
Boards of Studies and for the Supervision of Uni- 
versity Examinations, and Committees for the 
Nomination of Examiners, the members of wliich 
are nominated, elected, co-opted, or ex nffieio. The 
number of undergraduates averages .S,r>00 a 
year. A large number of University Prizes and 
Scholar8hii>s and a few Fellowships are awarded 
for proficiency in various subjects, mainly after 
examination or for exercises, to members of the 


University without limitation except as to standing. 
Special conditions were attiiched to the Scholar- 
ships, 78 in number (one-third allotted annually), 
founded by the will of Cecil John Rhodes (d. 
1902). They are of the yearly value of £:UH) and 
are tenable for three years at any College in Oxford 
by students from the Cape, Aiistralasiu, Canadu, 
Newfoundland and the British West Indies, They 
were founded with a view to foster the imperial 
instinct and maintain the unity of the British 
Empire. Under the same will were founded 
American Scholarships (two to each State and 
Territory) for the purpose of jiromoting attach- 
ment on the part of tlie liolders to the land of their 
birth, and also several German Scholarships 
(holders to be nominated by the Kaiser) to bring 
about a right feeling between Great Britain, Ger- 
many and the ITnitcd States. 

Further regulations with regard to residence and 
studies are iinj)osed by the Colleges and Halls, to 
one of which, since the time of Land, fill students 
are required to belong. The Non -Collegiate 
students (IHJJS) are nominally members of the Uni- 
versity only, but they arc practically under collegi- 
ate rules as fully as are those who are allowed by 
their Colleges to reside in lodgings licensed by the 
Ibiiversity Controller. In the earliest times, most, 
students sissociated voluntarily under a I’rincipal 
in small societies calltjd Halls, with common meals 
and joint funds. In 1274 Walter do Merton 
founded the first College as an adai)tation to the 
nee<ls of University life of tluj conventual system, 
and the Rule of Merton was soon followed both by 
tlie great Benedictine abbeys who built houses for 
their student-monks, and by bishops and others 
who wished to provide orderly seminaries for the 
benefit of particular c.la.sses of the community or 
for the encouragement of sj)ecial lines of study. 
Each C.’ollege vvasincori)orated und(jr statutes sanc- 
tioned by the Crown, with endownuiiits hold in 
mortiiuiin for the maintenance of a l>ead and of a 
definite number of studmits, soon distinguished 
according to .‘seniority as Fellows and Scholars. 
The Colleges provided for tht‘s(i inmates, not only 
all the neces.saries of life, but also tuition and 
occupation, witli a small stipend, which incrcas(^d 
with the value of the lands with which they wore 
endowed. They have elect ive officers for discii)line 
(vice-gerents or cleans), financi^ (bursars), educa- 
tion (tutors and lecturt;rs), and for other purposes. 
The selection of new meml>ers w'as by co-oj)tation, 
subject to numerous restrictions as to ])Iace of 
birth, etc. ; and the felltAvship or scholarship w’as 
vacatcjd by marriage, failure to take orders, acquisi- 
tion of pro]H!rty, and iinnany other ways. In iSGf) 
and 1882 the statutes of the Colleges w'ero entirely 
reraodclled by Parliamentary Commissions. Each 
College is now provided with a headship, cjfficial 
fellow.ship.s, held for terrms of years on condition of 
the pcjrformanct'. of c;ertain duties ; non-ofticial 
fcllow’ship.s, for .seven years without duties ; scholar- 
ships for undergraduates, awarded with an age- 
limitation, and exhibitions given to tlie n(?cessit()u.s 
without regard to age, both after examination. 
Many scliolarships belong to various schools. In 
most Colleges the majority of the undergraduates 
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nre the commoners, oriffinally elder students 
ul lowed to rent spare rooms and pay for a place at 
the common table, but now young nien educjitcd at 
their own expense. Tlie net corponite revenues 
are devoted to tlie endowment of learning within 
the Colleges or to the supjjort of various Tniversity 
teachers or institutions; and the bulk of the under- 
graduate’s Battels, or terminal jjayments hi the 
College, is for value recieived in food, lodging, ser- 
vi(!e, or tuition for Cniveusity ex;iiiiin;jtions. The 
terms f)f admission to Colleges v.ary af.cording to 
their size and popularit y. The following is a list 
of the existing Colleges, with datc^s of foundation. 
Jn most Colhiges tla? head is elected for life by thci 
Ifdlows and forms with t hem the governing lK>dy. 
Each Cktllege has ;i visitor to wliom to refer in 
(-.uses of uncertainty. CnivcTsity (College, founded 
by William of Durham in 12111, .and Balliol, by 
tlohn (le Balliol and Ids wife Devorguilla 
betw«:(!M 128)1 Jirul 128K, as Exhibition Funds 
wer(^ c.orjverted into Collt^ges by tludr trustees 
after th(i foundation <if Mtuton by Walter de 
jVlerton in 12ril--74 ; Exeter was founded by Bishop 
iSta])eldon of Exeter, 1)111; Oriel, by Adam <le 
Brome, 1)128; Queen’s, by Ihtboi t Egleslield, 1340; 
New College, by William of Wykeham, Bisliop of 
WincbcKt(fr, 1)170 ; LiiKudn, by llislu)p Fleming of 
Lincoln, 1427 ; All Souls’, by Arclibisliop Chichele, 
1437; St. M.'iry Magdalen, by Bishop Waynllet(M)f 
Winchester, 145X; Br.asenose, by Bishop Sndtli of 
Jiin<!olnand Sir K. Sutton, 1500 ; ( Corpus Christi, by 
Bishoj) Foxe of Wiiich(*st.er, 1.518; Christ (liureh 
(including (Jathe<lral estjihlishiiK-nt of D<?a.n and 
Canons), hy Cardinal Wolsiy in •1,528 Juid Ifonry 
VI 11. ill 1518 ; 'J’riruty, l)y Sir T. Dope, 1.551 ; St. 
John’s, hy Sir T. Wldle, 1.555; Jesus, by Queen 
Elizabeth, 1571 ; Wadham, hy Nicholas and Dorothy 
Wadham, 1812; IVinhroke, hy 'I’esdale and U. 
Wightwick, 1821 ; Worcester, by Sir T. Cookes, 
1714 ; Hertford pefouiuUMl), by T. C, Baring, 1874. 
Keblc, founded in memory of Kov. ,1. Keble (1870), 
is on a difl'iTi'iit foot ing. The only Hall which sur- 
vives is St. Edmund Hall (c. 1228). St. Mary Hall, 
fonmUMi in l){2<i by Edward 11., was re-uniteil with 
Oriel College, in which its pro]HTly, site .and build- 
ings are vested, in 1002. 'I'lnue are .also tliret^ 
ITivati! Halls for the reception of academical 
students: the Heiid has the title of Licenscil 
Master (under the Hebdom.ad.'il (.’ouncil) and 
makes jmivision for the due governance of the 
stmlents under his charge. 'I’he H<wl is called 
Master at Cniversily, Balliol, and I’embroke; 
Wardc'ii at. Merton, New, All Souls’, Wa<lhani, and 
Keble ; Hector at Exeter and Lincoln ; I’rovost .at 
Oriel, Queen’s, and Worcester; Tnisident at Mag- 
dalen, Corpus, Trinity, and St. John's; Principal 
at Braseiiose, Jesus, and Hertford; .and Dean u\ 
Christ ("hurch, wliere tlie fellows .are known .as 
students. At Merton the scholars are called post- 
masters and at Magdalen demies. Very few 
Colh‘ges maintain their full number of fellows .and 
scholars, owing to continued agricultund depres- 
sion niul consei-juent loss of revenue. Only a small 
proportion of tlie fellows need now be unmarried 
or ill holy orders. 

Colleges were originally provided by Uicir 


founders with suitable building.s, including chapel, 
hall, kitchen and offices, library, and chambers 
(rooms). Most of these have been wholly or 
partially rebuilt at the expense of the societies, 
individual members, or new benefactors. The most 
characteristic in plan and design are those of tlie 
great architect Wykeham at New College, whicli 
.are imitated more or less closely at All Souls’, Mag- 
d.'ilen, St. John’s, Wadham, Oriel, University, 
Queen’s, etc. The best nmdern works on College 
history and antiquities htg The Colleges of Oxford, 
edited by the Kev. A. Clark (Methuen, 1891), Dr. 
Ingram's A/r»ionalit of Oxford, and Messrs. P.arker’s 
Handbook for Oxford, information as to the life 
and studies is given in the semi-official publications 
already mentioned, and in Mr. J. Wells’s Oxford and 
Oxford Life. 

Beshles its regular functions, the University also 
supm* vises by delegates work clone mainly by 
resident masters, in the examination and inspection 
of .schools, in local examinations, in the instruc- 
tion of Indian Civil 8er\ic(5 candid.ates, in the 
t nulling of teachers, and in the extension of 
University teaching in local centres. Fem.'ile 
stiidimts resident at Halls in Oxford (Somerville, 
Lady Margaret, and St. Hugh's) and c;lscwhere are 
admitted to most lecturcis and examinations. 'I’lie 
University apjioints members of the governing 
hollies of many schools and educational institu- 
tions. The ju'ivileges of aniliation have been 
granted to St. David’s College, Lampeter; Vhii- 
versity College, Nottingham; Firth College, Shef- 
field; Ile.ading College, Heading; Hartley College, 
Southampton; and similar advanbiges h.avc been 
conceded to the Universitii^s of Sydney, the Cafie, 
CalcutUi, the Punjab, Bombay .and Adelaide. In 
this connection, tiiough they are not in any way 
;i,ssoci.atcd with th(^ I'nivcrsity and only find .a 
habitation in Oxford, it will be useful to mention 
that WyclilTe Hall and St. Stephen’s House are 
Theological Collc^ges of the Church of England; 
IManslicld College is maintained by the Congrega- 
lionnlist body, and M.aneh(‘ster College was 
eshablisbed for the study of theology ap.art alto- 
gether from creed. 

Oxides. The term oxgde was first introduced 
by the great French chemist Lavoisier to indicate 
compounds wdiich consisterl of oxygen united tt) 
.some other element. With the cxcej)tion of fluorine, 
all elements form oxides, which differ greatly in 
their physical and chemical charactcri.stics. Many 
elements also form more than one oxide, and the 
different compounds with the same element are 
dLstinguished by prefixe.s — as 7wcw.oxide, dioxUhi 
.wZ^oxidc. etc. Some of these componnrls .are gaseous, 
as the oxides of carbon, and sulphur-dioxide ; 
some are liquid — r.g.. water — but by far the greatc.st 
numl)er .arc solid bodies. Many of the oxides of 
tlie met, als occur ncaturally and form important 
ores, as the oxiics of iron, or of manganese. Some 
of tlu! oxides are soluble and may give rise either to 
acid or alkaline solutions. Thus oxides of chromium 
and of sulphur form powerful b.ases; those of 
potassium and sodium are strongly alkaline. Many 
of the insoluble oxides dissolve in acids to form 
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suits, the oxides beinf? termed basic oxides ; others 
dissolve in and neutralise alkalies, and so play the 
part of acid oxides. Some oxides, as alumina, can 
act either as an acid or as a base, forming aluminium 
salts and alurninates. All acts of combu.stion, 
either rapid or slow, wliich take place in air or in 
oxygen, consist of the union of the burning substance 
with the oxygen of the air and the formati»>n of 
a corresponding oxide. [Oxycjkn, Combustion.] 

Ozlip (PruiniJn datior), a spring flower, in some 
respects intermediate between the primrose and the 
cowslip, but confined (in England) to the north- 
eastern corner of Essex and p;irts of the adjacent 
counties. On the Continent it is more general. It 
grows in woods, its leaves resembling those of the 
cowslip, its inflorescence stalked as in that species, 
the corolla of a pale yellow, concave but larger than 
the cowslip, and siiKilling of apricots, and the calyx 
hairy. The name is often erroneously aj)plied to 
))rimroses that arc “caulescent” — /.c., have an 
elongated peduncle, often resulting from hybridisa- 
tion between primrose and cowslip. 

Oxus, or Amu-dabya (the Persian diHUN), 
a river of Central Asia. It rises in tlie Pamir 
tableland in two ht*adstr(^ams, the Ab-i-Panja, or 
Ab-i-Wakhan, orginating in Lake Victoria at a 
height of i:{,9S() feet above tin* sea, and the IMnrghab, 
or Aksii from Lak(^ (fliakniaktin, 13,850 feet above 
the sea. Afti:r the streams unite at Warnar 
(O.oSO feet), the Oxus flows mainly westwards as 
far as Khaniiab, when^ it bends towards the north- 
west, ending its run in the Sea of Aral, which 
it enters })y several mouths. Though it receives 
many affluents in its upper roaches until it lias 
left Padaksluin, its lowc;r counse is througli the 
liarren, sandy tra,c.ts of Pokhara. and Khiva, where, 
for irrigation jiurposes, it is simply invaluable. Its 
total length i.s variously estimated at from 1,230 
to 1,500 miles. The river lias betm ascended by 
steamers for nearly 300 miles from its mouth, 
and is navigable by small boats nearly tbrougli- 
oul its (rourse. It was supposed that it flowed, in 
prehistoric times, into the (Caspian farther west, 
but recent researches discredit this theory. As far 
as Khamiab the Ppper Cxus forms the boundary 
between Afghanistan and Ilussia, ancl at Char-jui, 
150 miles below Khamiab, it i.s crossed by the 
Transcaspian Jtailway. 

Oxy Componnds are a class of compounds 
which contain oxygen in addition to other elements, 
.'is oxy-chlorides, etc. In org.anic chemistry the 
term oxy is frequently used instead of hydroxy to 
designate comjiounds in which ;in atom of hydrogen 
has been replaced by the hydroxyl group, IK); e.y.^ 
the oxy acids of general formula, C„ (OH)'CO„H. 

Oxygfen. Of all the elements which exist in 
the accessible portions of our earth oxygen is 
present in the greatest quantity, forming over one- 
half the w^eight of the terre.strial crust. It is also 
the most widely-diffused clement, entering into 
the composition of almost all the commonly occur- 
ring rocks and minerals, usu.'illy combined with 
silicon to form silica or silicates. It forms eight- 
ninths of the weight of water, and over onc-fifth of 


the volume of the atmosphere, in which latter it 
exists in the free .state. It further enters into the 
composition of vegetation and of animal life. It 
is a gaseous element, and was discovered almost 
simultaneously, and quite independently, by the 
English chermst Priestley and the .Swedish elicmist 
Scheele in 1774. The atomic weight of the element 
is Ki, later experiments giving a slightly lower 
value, and its density therefore is a lit tie great er 
than that of air. A small qiaantity may be con- 
veniently prepared by the method in which Priestley 
discovered it, ?*.<?., by heating red oxide of mercury, 
which at a high temperature dci-omposes inio 
metallic mercury and oxygen : — 

Hg0 = IIg4-0. 

It is, however, better iwepared by heating :i 
mixture of jiotnssium chloride .'ind manganese 
dioxide, or by strongly lujating tlie latter com- 
pound alone in an iron retort. Liirge qiuintiiies 
are now prepared and sold, charged at high 
pressures in iron and steel cylinders, and are em- 
ployed extensively for use in limelight inaniim- 
lations. A gn^ut advance in its jirciiaration was 
the introduction of llrin’s process, depending on 
the fact that barium -peroxide when heated tirst 
absorbs oxygen and afterwards, on cooling again, 
evolves the ga,s. 'J'he most noticeable proiiert y of 
oxygen is tlie ni.anner in which it supports coin- 
bnstioii. All sub.stances which burn in air burn 
with highly-increa.sed brilliancy in this gas. In all 
cases tile ;ict of burning eonsists in the union of 
the oxygen with the comlinstiblc material, and the 
form.ation of oxides. A mixed jet of oxygon and 
bydrogtm burns with the production of an inttuise 
heat, and is used for the limelight, water being 
formed by the union of the two g;i.se.s. It also 
plays a mo.st iniportanl part in t.lie human .'ind 
animal ecoimmy, and during respiration quantiti(^s 
of oxygen are absorbed into the blood ch.'inging its 
character from venous to tirterial. A (lerlain dl‘gre(^ 
of pressure is necessary for this iirocess to take 
yilace, and the w.ant of it appears to he one of t wo 
factors in the jihenomeiion known as “mountain 
.sickiies.s.” The oxygon so t.aken into tlie body is 
afterwards used to oxidise the tissues of the body, 
and is evolved chiefly in the form of c;i,il)onic acid 
and of water from the lungs, skin, .and kidneys. 3’hii 
(mcrgy of living animals is derivial from the lieat 
liberated during such slow oxidation. Plants, how- 
ever, in their chlorophyll portions jiossess the power 
under the intlueni^e of sunlight of liberating the 
oxygen from c.'irbonic .acid, with a consequent 
assimilation of the carbon. It is slightly soluble in 
w.ater, a. most important, quality, as the life of 
fkshe.s, like th.at of otlier aninuils, is dcjieiident 
ii[)on an ;idequate supjily of oxygen, and they' 
derive this supyily from the gas which is 
cont.'iined dissolved in the writer. It was first 
liquetic'd by Paoul Pictet of Geneva, in 1H77. V,y 
a series of beautiful experiments of .Sir .lames 
Dewar oxygen and air have Ixam liquefied tmd 
oven .solidified at a very low temperature. Oxygen 
in this .state is a blue liquid, which is attract tid 
by a magnet, ami in which alcohol and carbonic 
acid, etc., immediately solidify. 
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Ozyhydrogen Light. [Limelight.] 

Oyama, Marquis, field-marshal, was born in 
18)10 (?) at Kagoshima, in the province of Satsuma, 
Japan. Entering tlie army lie wa.s present, as 
military attache to the French, at several of the 
battles of the Franco-German campaign. On his 
return to his native counti-y he was promoted 
major-general (1871). He bore an active part in 
suppressing the Satsuma rebellion in 1877, and in 
1870 became Under Secrebiry for Home Affairs and 
Prefect of Police at Tokyo and, in 1880, Minister of 
War. Four years later he wa.s created Count, was 
made general in 1801, ami during the war with 
China (1804-5) commanded the Second Army 
Corps, capturing Kinchow, Talien wan. Port Arthur 
and Wei-hai-wei. For these services he was 
advanced to the Marquisjite and, in 1808, was pro- 
moted fiehl -marshal. As chief of the General Staff 
he directed operations in Manchuria in the Kusso- 
Japjmese War (1004-5), inflicting severe defeats on 
the Russians at Liao-Yang, Shaho and Mukden. 

Oysterf the name of the mollu.scs belonging 
to the genus Ostroa, and the type of the family Os- 
f.reidte, which belongs to the sul»-clasa Monornya.as 
it only has one abductor muscle for the closing of 
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the shell, 'fhe animal is enclosed in a bivalved 
shell, of which on(i valve is flat or concave and free, 
and the other thii'.kcned and convex. The latter is 
that by which the jinimal is attached, and was 
<‘()nsidered to be the left valve ; later study of 
flu? development, however, has shown that it 
is tlu* right valve. The oyster is somewhat ab- 
normal, as the heart is really four- instead of 
three-chambered, and the common species (JUsirca 
edulh^ is alternately male and female. The 
nephridia or kidneys, moreover, consist of long 
blind tubes, instead of being compact as in most 
Lamellibranclis. Oysters are all marine, and 
usually live in shallow water; they arc, however, 
often met witli in brackish water, but are then 
sniiill Jind ill-developed. They are usually gre- 
garious, but are <lelicate, and are readily killed 
by frost, and by fre>h or inqnire water. They have 
numerous enemies, the spat being eaten by small 


fish, and adults by starfish, while a boring sponge 
(Clione) often riddles and ruins the shell. The 
oysters spawn in May and June. The spat is often 
collected and allowed to develop in shallow tanks, 
and these oysters tire then known as “ natives ” ; 
such rearing-grounds are u.sually in estuaries as at 
Whitstable on the Kentish coast, Rrightlingsea on 
the estuary of the Colne, and IBurnham on the 
Crouch. Arcachon and Cancale arc the chief 
sources of the French supply. The oyster is not 
mature for from four to live years, and may live 
for several years longer. Ostrea edulis is the 
common English species, but other species are 
eaten elsewhere. 

Oyster-Catclierf n, bird of the genus Haema- 
topus, of the family Cbaradriidaj (Plovers), with 
nine species, universally distributed. The Common 
Oyster -catcher of Europe; (//. oxfralegm) ranges as 
far north as Greenland and south to central Africa. 
The adult male is about sixteen inches long ; its 
black-and-white plumage (whence it is called Sea- 
l*ie) contrasts well with the orange feet and red 
bill. In Great Britain the favourite habitat is the 
cast coast. The name Oy.ster-catclier conveys a 
wrong impre.ssion, for the chief food of these birds 
consists of mussels, crustaceans, worms, and small 
fishes. 

Oz8Bna, the term apjdicd to the intensely 
offensive discharge which is associated with some 
forms of disease of the nose. OKasna occurs in 
ulceration of the nasal mucous membrane, catarrh 
of the misal bones, and in a peculiar kind of chronic 
inflammation which sometimes affects the lining 
ineinbranc of t he nose. The local tretitmcnt is by 
washes and powders, the general by tonics. 

Ozokerite, or Mineral Wax, is widely dis- 
tributed in Rumania and Galicia, and consists of a 
mixture of a number of hydrocarbons of the paraffin 
serie.s. [1*ar.afkin.] If purified, it is used as a 
substitute for beeswiix and is known by the name 
of Ceresine. 

Ozone is a modification, or allotropic form of 
oxygen, which was discov(*red in 1840. It is com- 
posed solely of oxygen, although its properties are 
markedly different. The difference is explained by 
the assumption that in ozone three; atoms of 
oxygen are united to form a single molecule, 
whereas in oxygen itself the molecule consists 
of but two atoms. Tliat three volumes of oxygen 
form two volumes of ozone was shown by the 
experiments of Andrews and of Sorel. It is 
formed during a silent electric discharge through 
oxygen, and is produced in small quantities during 
electrolysis, and most slow oxidations, c.y., of 
phosphorus. It po.ssess(!8 a powerful penetrating 
odour, and acts as a more effectual oxidiser than 
oxygen, acting on many substances unaffected by 
the latter element. At low temperatures it may be 
condenstd to a l)lue liquid. It is present to a 
slight extent in the atmosphere near the sea and 
in the open country, but in the neighbourhood of 
towns it is absent, being used up in destroying the 
organic material in the air. 
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P, p, the fifteenth letter of the Latin and the six- 
teenth of tiie English alphaliet the hard labial voice- 
less stop or explosive consonant formerly called the 
hard labial mute. The character is derived from 
the Phuiiiician through the Greek ir T, n, ir. 
Though common in English, it is seldom found in 
words of Anglo-Saxon origin. Before 7w, as in 
tapTtiast^ they7 sound is produced, not by opening 
the lips, but by lowering the ridum pmdulum and 
so letting bre:ith p.'iss through the nose. In some 
words of Greek origin p is mute before ii and i#, as 
in jnicumatlc^ paalm. 

Paardebergf Drift, on the Modder. Orange 
lliver Colony, {South Africa. The spot was rendered 
memorable as the scene of the surrender of General 
Cronje and his force on February 27ih, IIKX). This 
event changed the character of the Boer War, 
which thenceforward partook more of the 
nature of guerilla warfare. 


Paca, an aninud of the rodent genus Cmlogonys, 
with a single species (T. p(U'a), ranging from 
Guatemala to Paraguay, South America. With the 
Agoutis the 
Pacas consti- 
tute the fam- 
ily Da.syproc- 
tida;. 'J'hese 
animals ans 
about two 
feet long, 
stoutly- built, 
yel lo wish- 
brown above 
and wliitisli 
below, with 
from three to 
five longitu- 
dinal bands 
of white spots 
on eacli side. 

They run fast and swim well, are partially nocturna 
in habit, and generally burrow near water. 'J’lieir 
diet is exclusively vegetable and they do consiiler- 
able damage in gardens and sugar plantations. 
The fle.sh is esteemed a delicacy 



Pachydermata, Cuvier’s name (now lapsed) 
for the t hick-skinned, non-ruminating Ungulates. 


Pacific Ocean, 'I'hk, is the name given by 
Magellan, in 1520, to the vjist expanse of waters 
which divides America from Asia. It measures 
9,0(X) miles from south to north, w’hilst its breadth 
varies from 40 miles fit Bering Strait to 10,000 
miles between Quito .and the Moluccas. The area 
may be rec^koned at about HK, ()()(>, 000 square miles. 

It is thus the largest of the oceans and occupies 
half of the water surface of the globe, and one- 
third of the total area of the world. Its depth is 
greater than that of any other o(;can, averaging 
2, .500 fathoms. The Challcnffcr (British) sounded 
4,rj7r) fathoms between the Caroline and Ladrone : 
Islands, t he Tumirora (1; nited Stat es) 4 ,055 fathoms i 
ofE the Kurile Islands and the coast of Japan, and j 


a British surveying ship 4,530 fathoms east of the 
Fijis, the deepest sounding south of the equator. 
The surface is affected by the equatorial current 
sweeping across the entin* breadth from east to 
west .and branching off sout hwanhs to the Polynesian 
Archipelago and Au.stralia and northwards to Jap.an 
and Kamchatka, and by the soutliern P.acitic 
counter-current flowing from Tasmania eastwards 
and dividing into the Cape Horn and Peruvian 
currents. The highest t(Mnper.ature of water is 
found somewhat north of thi^ ecpiator, and the 
temperature of the southern is lower an<l more 
equable than that of the northern portion. As 
regards prevailing winds, the Pacitic differs from 
the Atlantic in having a narrower equatorijd belt 
of calms, .and this affects the cour.so of the trade- 
winds. Southerly and south-easterly monsoons 
blow during the suitimer inoiillis. .and are revensed 
in winter, though liabh^ to deflections in the 
neighbourhood of continents. 

Packard, Alpheus SiMtixfi, n.aturalist, was 
born at Brunswick, Maine, United States, on 
February 19th, 1S39. Having graduated at Bowdoin 
Colltjge, he became .assistant lo the great naturalist 
Agassiz, and was em})loyed in various scientific 
expeditions. From 1S71 lo 1S7:) he held the post 
of State entomologist in Massachusetts, and in 1S7S 
was elected to the chair of natur.al history in Brown 
University, ITovidonc-e, Rhode Island, lie was the 
founder and for many years chief editor of the 
American Nainralhi. In addition to many mono- 
graphs contributed to scientific societies. Professor 
J*ack.ard has writl<*n numerous volumes of pojiiilar 
science, amongst them. The Mammoth Carr ([>‘>72), 
Our Commtm Jmcctx (I^<73), Life JliHionj of A ui mu U 
(lK7()), JnfuriovH f nsrrfs of the ]rc.s‘^ (1><77), Zoohujjf 
(1HK3), The Olarial J*henomrna of J^ahrador and- 
Jl/rtmc (1891), Textbook of Kntomoloyy Viiiii 

Lamarck (1901). 

Pactolns, in iincicnt geography, a river of 
Lydia, Asia Minor, idiuitilied with tlie modern 
Sarah, at in Anatoli.a. It rises in mount 'I'niolus 
(modern, Baz J>agh), and joins the Hermus (modern, 
Gediz-Tchai) about 50 miles east of Smyrna. 
Among the ancients its name was synonymous with 
wealth, owing to the g(dd whicdi its sands conbained 
and whi(;h was the storied source of the vast riches 
of Croesus. 

Paderbom, «a town of Westj)h.alia, North 
Germany, 41 miles S. of Miiiden, at the source of 
the Pader. Founded by Charlemagne, it was 
for centuritis a free imjierial city, .arid a powerful 
member (»f the Hanseatic League. In 1803 it was 
acquired by Prussia, but Napoleon included it in 
■\Vestpb;ilia, to which it belonged until the rejiarti- 
tion of Germany in 18 13. I’he streets are .ancient 
and narrow, and the fine cathedral, dating from 
the 12th century, cont.ains the relics of St. Lihoriu.s. 
The town is still the seat of a bishopric, aial of .an 
important Catliolic seminary. The manufactiinis 
are of a miscellaneous character but uiiimr)Ort.ant.. 
There are mineral springs in the vicinity. Pop. 
(1900), 23,538. 

Paderewski, Igxace Jan, pianist, son of a 


Fadihani. 
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Paganini. 


frf?ntleraan farmer, was born in I*o(lolia, lliissian 
i^olarid, on November (ith, lsr,(). As a child of three 
he Ixigan to plfiy the piano and at seven was placed 
under a local teacher, 1*. Lowinski, a violinist. In 
1872 he went tf) Warsaw, where he studied har- 
mony and counterpoint under Kojiuski, and look 
piano lessons from Jjinotlia. At sixteen he made 
ids first tour throu};h Jliissia and Jtiunaniit, and in 
1878 became a 
teacher at the 
Warsaw (Jon- 
servatoire. Pa/I- 
crewski married 
wluui he was 
nineterm, hut liis 
wife dyirjj^ in the 
following year, in 
Jiis bereavement 
h(! soiij^djt for con- 
solation in a. more 
j-nlire devotion to 
his art and w'(*nt 
to llerlin to study 
c.omposition un- 
<ler P'ricjlrich 
Kiel. In ISSI lu; 
t audit in »S1ras- 
hour^ (.’onserva- 
loire, }»ut. resolv- 
iniy: to luicome a 
rirfiiofio he alian- 
doncil lis'iehinj; 
and ]>roceed(?d to Vienna for further study under 
Theadiir Lescluditzky, in jSSO. He made his 
di'-hut in Vienna in ls.s7, mid appeared with 
lilienomenal sueci‘sS in Taris, London (May l>th, 
ISitO), and America. In adilition to an opera 
MaurUt I’.aderewski lias cornjiosed music for tlie 
orcliestra and pianoforti*. As an executant, with 
whom practice and study mn-er cease, his position 
as the successor of Jtu)»insteiii and laszt is ]>rohahly 
undisputed. In JSSM) the llarune.ss de llosen 
heeaine his seefiiul wife. 

FadihaiUi a town of Lancashire, Eii^and, 
miles ^V.N.^V. of Huniley. .Si, Leonard’.s (Miurch 
contains the font which was older 

cliureh by .lohn I’.ash^w, thet seventeenth :ind last 
alihot of Wh.'illey, who was h.aiijred on M.arch 12th. 
looj, for r(?sistinj:j the Kiiifjj's Commissioners and 
takinu: i^art in tlie rilLrrirnaj^e of Grace. The 
indust rifs eom]U’ise collieries ami quarries besides 
mamifacturi's of cotton and other textile.s. Top. 
(HUd), 12,200. 

PadiUa, Jr.\N Lopez i>i?. insurrectionary 
leader, horn at 'rolodo. Spain, about 1 l‘K). rose iii 
tlie^ service of Charles V. to he military {governor 
of Sar.'tirossa. He joined in the movement against 
the tqipressive niisj»-overnment of the kin^, and 
became head of the .limt.i which set up the 
imbecile Joanna as sovereijjn. In the war of the 
commons which followed, Padilla piiiied some 
success, eapturinp: Torrelobnton and other places. 
However, in l.VJl, he was overwhelmed and cap- 
tured at Villalar. On the clav after his defeat he 
was beheaded (April 24th) ; but his wife defended 


Toledo af.minst the Koyal forces for six months 
after his death, and is associated with him in 
many Spanish btilluds and legends. 

Padua (Latin, Vatavium ; Italian, Padova)^ a 
city of North Italy, situated on the llacchi- 
glione, 25 miles W. of Venice. In the early days 
of the Poman rciuihlic it was a considerable place ; 
but at t he fall of the empire it suffered severely 
from the Miins, and passed twice from the Gothic 
kings to the Greek emperors. It went through the 
various vici.ssit udes of the towns of North Italy 
until acipiired by Venice in I-IOJ, after wdiich date 
its hi.story becjoiues identical with that of Venetia. 
The University of Padua, founded by Frederick II. 
in 12J8, was throughout the Middle Ages one of the 
most, famous schools of Europe and still retains 
great vitality. Among the many striking archi- 
tectural fc:itnr(*s of the town may bo mentioned 
the Palazzo della Kagione (1172), with a roof of 
larger span than any in Euroiie; tlu; Piazza dei 
.Signori ; tlu? J^alazzo del Capitano ; 11 Santo, or the 
ha.silica c*t‘ St. Antony, the Augustiniaii church of 
the Ercmitaiii, with frescoes by M.'inlegna; the 
Cajxdla dell’ Arena, deconited by Giotto; and the 
cathedral, where I’etrarch’s tomb is seen. The 
industries ineluflc the weaving and dyeing of 
silks and woollens, brewing, distilling, ink-making, 
with inaniifacturcs of chomic.'ds, c.andles, agri- 
cultural implements and inotor-e,ais, in addition 
to iron-founding, and corn- and saw-mills It also 
d()i!S a brisk trade in gniin, cattle, wdne and oil. 
Livy, the eehjbratifd Latin historian, aiul Andrea 
Mantegna, the X)aintcr, were natives. Pop. (11)00), 

PaedogenesiSy reproduction by irnm.atnrc 
animals. Jt occurs in the larvse of some fliiis 
(r.//., Hcioropczji and Chironomns) and, among 
vertehnites, in the amphibian Axolotl of Mexico 
ami in Triton aljiestris of Switzerland, and also 
in some fishes. 

Pcestnni (Greek, PoKhlonin), a Grc(?k colony 
on the coast of Lucaiiia, It.'ily, founded about 
(U):> n.c. by settlers from Sybaris. Its site is 
now known as Pest-o and stands on the shore of 
the Gulf of SahT.no, about 50 miles S.W. of 
Najfies. It. sjieedily rose to great luosperity, and 
preserved its independence for several centuries, 
being conquered at l.ast by the Lncanians, and 
passing in 2711 ii.c. into the possession of Home, 
when it took the name of P.T,.stura. The Temple 
of Poseidon is one of the finest monuments of 
Doric architecture. 

Paganini, Niroi.o, violinist, was born at 
Genoa, Italy, on February 18th, 1784. At the 

age of nine he made his first public ai.)pearancc 
with complete success, but he passed the next 
twelve years in study and composition. He 
then liegan a series of tours throughout 
Europe, exciting a.stonishment everywhere by his 
wonderful performances, especially on the fourth 
string alone. It was not, however, until 1831 
that he played in Paris and London. The zenith 
of his fame was reached in 1834, when Berlioz 
composed for him the well-known symphony 
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Harold eti Italic. His health soon afterwards 
declined, and he died on May !i7th, 1840, at 
Nice, of laryngeal consumption. It is said that he 
moved his audience to tears in mntaJtile passages, 
while in his gymnastic feats a A'iennese virhimu 
declared he had seen the Devil assisting him. 
Hut Paganini was a inaivcilous e.xecutant rather 
than the perfect artist. 

Paget, Sir Geoiujr Edwahp, phy.sician, wa.s 
horn at Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, on Decem- 
ber 22nd, 1801). He went from Charterhouse to 
Gonville and Cains College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated as eighth wrangler 
in 1SI51, subsequently being elected to a 
fellowship. He entered kSt. liartholo- 
inew’s, London, and also studied medicine 
in Paris and Cambridge, where he gradu- 
jited M.D. in 1838. Almost the whole of 
his career was si)ent. at Cambridge as a 
teacher and jiractitioncr. In 1872 he 
l)ccame Regius Professor of J^hysic, and 
from 180‘.) to 1874 he was President of 
the General Medical Council. Hi^ was 
elected F.R.S. in 1873, was created K.CMi. 
in 188'), and died at Cambridge on 
January 1(5. 181)2. 

Paget, Sir James, surgeon, brother 
of tlie preceding, was born at Great 
Yarmouth, Norfolk, on January 11th, 

18M. He was educated privately and, 

• leciding on a medical career, studied at 
St. Dartholonnnv’s Hospital, l^oiidoii. In 
the course of his dissei'tions ho discovered 
that the j)a.ra.sitic worm. Trichina sjuralis, 
iiife.stcd Mui human subject— ;i di.scovery 
usually attributed to Sir Richard Owen, 
to whom the exanqjle and observations 
had been .sent f(»r cordirmatiem. Paget 
l»ocamc a. member of the Royal C’ollcge 
of Surgeons in 183(5 and fellow in 181:», 
acting as professor of surgery ami 
anatomy from 1817 t(» 1832, an<l being 
elected to the Presidency in 187”). Jbs 
was for many years on the Senate of tijc 
University of Jjondon, and was Vice- 
Chancellor from ISs:’, to 1883. While 
yet a.s.sistant'SurgO()n at St. Rartholoinew’s 
(1858) he was appointed surgeon -extra- 
ordinary to Queen Victoria, attendc«l tljc 
Princc.ss of Wales (afterward.s Queen 
Alexandra) daring a long surgical illnc.s.s, 
was made surgeon to the Prince of 
Wales (afterwards Edward VII.), and serjeant- 
surgeon to Queen Victoria in 1877. He was created 
a V)aronot in 1871. He was a brilliant teacher and 
enjoyed one of the greatest surgical practices of his 
<lay. He died in London on December 3ULli, 181)9. 
Besides descriptive ctitalogucs of the pathological 
specimens in the Royal (’olleire of Surgeons’ 
Museum and of the Anatomical Mmscum at 
“ Bart’s,” Paget was the author of Lectures mi 
tSiirffieal Patholoffy (1S53), Clinical Lectures and 
JCssays (1875), and Studies of Old Cmc Books (1 891). 

* Pagoda, in the East, where the Buddhist 


Pahang. 


religion U professed, a saciT<l tower built in several 
storeys, of which the number is always odd. Such 
towers were originally raised over a relic of Buildha. 
or of a Buddhist saint. They are geiierallv more or 
less pyramidal, as is the famous Great Pageda of 
Tanjorc. The most rem.'irkal)le patroda ever con- 
structed, however, was that which the ’raiiung 
rebels destroyed in Nanking, in China, in ISab. 
It was begun in Ml 3, and took nineteen ye;irs to 
l)uild. It was 2(50 feet high and coiiMsted' of nine 
storeys. 'J’he outer walls were case<l with white 
glazed brick, and the overhanging eaves of eicli 


storey were formed of green glazed til(*s. From tli(^ 
sevenil caves were suspendetl bells (152 in number) 
and camnth^ss lantcirns wercj displaye*! at c*.v(iry 
suitable point. Tlie name is also fLjtplicid to gold 
(or, occa.sionally and le.ss commonly, silver) coins 
with a pagoda figured on the reverse, currertt in 
India from the Ititli century, worth about 7s. Id. 

Pagnras, the best-known genus of the Herrnit- 
Crab.s. 

Pahangf one of the Fci<leratod Malay States, 
occupying a portion of the south-east c*f the 
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Painter’s Colic. 


Peninsula of Malacca, bounded on the N. by the 
independent states of Kelantan and Trenjrganu, 
on the E. by the ('hinese Sea, on the S. by Johore 
and the protected states of Negri Scrnbilan, and on 
the W. by the protected states of Perak and 
Selang{»r. It occupies an area of ir),(KK) square 
inilos, being the largest stJite in the Peninsula. 
'J’he Pahang, from which it takes its name, is the 
only cotisidenible river, .and is navigable by l.arge 
boats for 2(K) miles from its mouth, (iunong Tahan, 
in the extreme north, is the highest mountain 
(H,(KK) feet). The state is covered with forest, but 
its great wealth consists in its minerals, of which 
goi(i is the chief, though lc;id and tin occur. 
Dammar, resin, giittsi-percha, and timlxjr arc the 
other leading exports. I’ahang w.'is under native 
rule till 1887, when the Ihijah enterwl into treaty 
with the Governor of th(j Straits Settlement and 
ree<:ive<! a consular .'tg(!nt at liis court. Next year 
a IJritislj Resident was appointed to safeguard 
JJritish interests Jiml, in consequence of rebellions 
betw<‘en I81»l jind ISha, the Sultan was induced 
to join th(! Federated Malay States hy a trejity 
sigiKfd in tho latter ye.'ir, and I\ihang is now under 
Rritish protectiun though not part of the Rritish 
Kinjnre. Tlie Sultan resi<les at Pekan, at the 
mouth of the J*ahang. which was till 18118 the 
capital. Pop. of slate CUHtl), 84,113. 

Paine, 'I’iiomas, autlior, W'as )) 0 rn at Thotford, 
Norfolk, on .lanujiry 2!lth, 1737. He was cducjited 
at tlie Grammar S<diool, and tlusn put to his father’s 
trade of st.'iy- making, lie was, however, of a 
somewhat volatile <lisfK)sition, for lie also tried 
the s<!a, the cxci>('. and shop-keejdng. Probtibly 
on account of liis unsettle*! life lie wont to America 
in 1771. Th<^ ]nd(‘pendence War broke out ne.\t 
year. Paine's sympathies w<*nt with the Colonists, 
and his parnpliict on ('ommotf Senne turned them 
against tin; Motlu'i (Nmiitry. He joined Wa.shing- 
ton’s army as a iirivjite. and was appointed secre- 
tary to the Foreign Committee of the first Con- 
pess. Returning to England (1780), he published 
in I7JU The Itlffhtg of Man .*is a reply to Burke s 
Iff fleet hmit. This brought a prosecution for treason 
upon Paine, but the Government allowed him to 
witlulraw to France, where he had been elected 
to the Convent ion as t he representative of the Pas dc 
Calais (17!>;i). His mo<]er;d.ion incurred Robespierre’s 
enmity and he iiai rowly escaped exeeution. Whilst 
under eoiilinement lie composed the fir.st jxirt of 
Tilt Affe of lieason, which had the effect of de- 
priving him of nmeli sympathy. In 1802 he went 
back to the I’nit***! 8tat"s, hut wrote nothing of 
importance in the interval before his death, which 
took i>lace in New York on July Sth, 180U. 

Painted Lady {j)frameis earduix .1 butterfly 
widely distributed in England. It is .a handsome 
insect of orange-red colour with black and white 
sp<»ts. It liibernates during winter, being one of 
the few which live for two summers. 

Painteri Wili.iam, translator, Iwrn in ir>25 
(? 154tO, is tliouglit to have been a Kentish- 
luari, hut in the Cambritlge rriiversity register i.s 
described as a native of Middlesex. He matricu- 


lated as a sizar at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
in November, 1554, but left the University without 
a degree and became licadmaster of ISevenoaks 
School about lotiO, being ordained deacon by 
Bishop Grindal. In 1561 he was made Clerk of the 
Ordnance in the Tower of London, an office he 
retained until liis death, on February 14th, 1594. 
His stipend was eight^uce a day. By borrowing 
jiublic funds he grew rich .'ind bought two manors 
ill the parish of Gillingham, Kent. The Govern- 
ment became suspicious and ho wius ordered to 
refund £7,075. When charged with the sale of war 
material he protested against the ‘‘slanderous 
informations.” Painter was a great reader and 
inmle a collection of stories translated from Latin, 
Greek, French, and Italian. In lotUJ he published 
the first volume of Tlu! Palace of Pkamre^ “ beauti- 
fied, adorned, and well-furnished, witli Pleasant 
Histories and Excellent Nouells selected out of 
divers good and (mmmendable Authors," dedicated 
to his official suiierior, the Earl of Warwick. A 
second volume was issued in 1567. This collection 
is interesting not only because it introduced the 
Italian novelists Bandello, Boccacuno, and others 
to English readers but also as being the source 
whence the Elizabethan dramatists drew many of 
their jdots. Itomeo and Juliet and others of 
Siiakcspeare’s )>lays and pomns are derived from 
]*;iiiiter’s work, which became (jxcecfdingly pojuilar, 
hut Ascham denounced tlic “ bawdie stories .... 
brought out of Italic ” as likely to “ marre mens 
nianers,’* 

Painter’s Colic (doHea piefomvi). The con- 
tinued absorption into the system of minute doses 
of certain It^ad salts gives rise to a form of chronic 
])oiHoning known as plumbism. One of the most 
characteristic symptoms is the occurrence of severe 
attacks of abdominal j'ain associated with obstinate 
const ij«ition, and in some cases certain nervous 
symptoms are also presimt, the best known of 
which is the chanuitcristio wrist-drop due to 
}Kiralysis of the muscles wliich extend the wrist 
upon the foro-ann. In rare instances optic atrophy 
and convulsive seizures occur in connection with 
lea<l-pc)isoning, and plumbism appeiirs to have 
some connect ion with gout. A reinarkublc symptom 
wliicli is usually present in the subjects of lead- 
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poisoning, and which miiterially facilitates the 
diagnosis of the condition, is tlie "lead-line,” a 
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blue line which is developed at the margin of the 
gams at the point of junction with the teeth. 
Lead-poisoning may originate in many ways. It is 
sometimes due to the action of drinking-water upon 
the leaden pipes through which it is conveyed for 
domestic use. It was at one time common in 
Devonshire, and was attributed to the use of leaden 
vessels in the manufacture of cider in that county. 
The usual cause of the disease nowadays 
is the manipulation of salts of lead by those 
who work in places where white-letid is manu- 
factured. and by those engaged in the glazing 
of pottery and by painters, plumbers, etc. Treat- 
ment consists in the removal of the cause where 
possible, and in the case of those who must con- 
tinue their employment the most careful attention 
to cleanliness is imperative. It is said that the 
use of sulphuric acid lemonade to a great extent 
protects lead-workers from the malady, and im- 
provement in processes of manufacture has con- 
siderably diminished the number of cases of the 
disease. In the elimination of lead from the system 
iodide of potassium is of considerable value. Lead 
colic is treated as a rule by the use of opium and 
avoidance of strong purgatives. In treatment of 
wrist-drop electricity is commonly employed. 

Painting i^^ that art of design which imitates 
or interprets objects by colour on a Hat surface. 
In its origin it was not an independent art, but was 
subservient to sculpture and architecture. The 
earliest Egyptian painting consisted of the colour- 
ing of bas-reliefs, vases, and statues. Long after 
its tlissociation from sculpture, etc., the art con- 
tinued to be connected with the hard outline, being 
regarded as an accessory to rather than a substi- 
tute for gold or silver ornamentation and linear 
drawing. It was thus considered in Byzantine art 
which during the eiarlier Middle Ages dominated the 
whole of Europe. Not until the later ]lcnais.sancc 
do we find the modern art of painting which, save 
in purely decorative work, aims at losing outline 
rather than retjiining it. 

The earliest painters are supposed to have be- 
longed to Corintli or Sicyon about the year (>50 B.C., 
but it is probable that the art was practised con- 
temporaneously in Egypt, Assyria, and Etruria. 
These primitive works, on vases, the walls of 
tombs, etc., mostlj’ consisted of figures of men and 
animals, though landscape is found in .a rude and 
childish background form. Antique painting 
reached its golden age during the 5th and 4th 
centuries B.c. Polygnotus of Thasos, who settled 
at Athens about 4t>0 B.c., may be said to have 
founde<l the Athenian School. Aristotle speaks of 
him as having been successful in his exprossion of 
character, and Pliny refers to his excellent render- 
ing of transparent drapery. Apollodorus of Athens 
(circ. 404 B.c.) is said to have investigated the 
principles of light and shade. Zeuxis, Parrhasius 
of Ephesus, and Apelles excelled in the domain of 
pure illusion. The Bomans imported Greek pic- 
tures and did their best to imitate them. C. Eabius 
Pictor (304 B.C.) derived his name from decorating 
the Temple of Health, and at a later period Arel- 
lias, Amulius, and Ludius painted landscapes and 


buildings on the walls of rooms. In the age of 
Hadrian Roman painting underwent a revival. 

Methods of antique painting. The Egyptians 
used a sort of tlistemper mixed with dissolved 
gum, and npp^r to liave possessed a fairly copious 
palette. Their work aimed at being both a record 
and a decoration. It was of course hampered by 
want of knowledge of perspective and other tech- 
nical qualities. In Assyrian painting the figures, 
bear a close likeness to those on modern playing 
cards ; they used the same medium as the Egyp- 
tians. Sir Joshua Reynolds believed that the 
Greeks used four colours only, but a more extensive 
palette must have been employed by Apelles. Oils 
and varnishes were known both to them and to tho 
Romans, but they did not apply their knowledge of 
these to painting. 

Oil-colours were introduced by Jolin and Hubert 
van Eyck, and the practice heeaine firmly estab- 
lished in Europe by a.d. 15(H), though it did not gain 
universal popularity. Michael Angelo despised it. 
Raphael, while he worked both in oils and fresco^ 
achieved his greatest trinmj)hs in the latter. The 
first oil-colours were really t empera colours mixed 
with a drying varnish, and the method of the 
painters was tlio same in both mediums : that is, 
they worked on a panel the surface f)f which wa.s 
pre}>arcd by two or three coats of size, upon which 
a layer of coarse gesso was spread, and on this, 
were laid eight coats of finer gesso, the finished 
surface being scraped smooth. As, liowever, the 
possibilities of the new medium unfolded them- 
selves, different painters adopted different ex- 
pedients for gaining their effects. For instance, 
tlic Van Eycks ])aintc«l upon a transparent mono- 
chrome. Titian employed a substantia] dead col- 
ouring for his ground, and worked on it by suc- 
cessive glazings. Rubens used transparent coloura 
over a first painting in transparent. l>rown mono- 
chrome, but instead of leaving the lighth thin — 
like the early Flemings — he loaded his liglits with 
opaque colour. The 17th-century Dutchiuen also 
painted the shadows thinly and the light opaquely,, 
and this is largely the modern practice. 

Watcr-rohmr has taken tlio place of fresco in 
modern painting. 'J'hc processes of disbunper 
(Italian tempera)^ frescct, and enamel and encaustic 
painting will be found described under their separ- 
ate hcacling.s. 

Schools op Painting. 

Italy is held to be the fountain-head of painting,, 
and the centre of the Benais.sarice that spread 
over the wlirde of Europe in the loth and lUth 
centuries, 'i'he most famous names in Italian art 
arc those of Giotto (127(>-133(i), Leonardo da. 
Vinci (1452-151!)), Michael Angelo (H 7.5-1 ofiS), 
Raphael (148.3-1.520) and Correggio (1 404-1534) ; 
while to Venice belong Giorgione (1478-151 1), 
Titian (1477-1578), and Tintoret (1512-1504). All 
these will be found described under tlieir separate 
headings. The Italian School of the Kcnais.sance 
was divided into many local schools, of which the 
following are the best known : — 

(1). The Tuscan School (more familiar as the 
Florentine School) may be said to have originated 
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with Cirnabue, and to liave received its impetus 
from Giotto, who was the first to break w'itli the 
Byzantine traditions of paintin*?. Paolo Uccello 
(1400-14711), Filippo Lippi (1412-1460), Ghirlandaio 
(1440-1498). Antonio Polkiiuolo (1426 -1408), Fra 
Angelico (i;iS7-1455), Botticelli (1467-1 .'Bo), Filip- 
pino lii[)pi, Signorelli, and Andrea de;l Sarto were 
rncnihers of this school, which exercised a most 
extensive influence. 

(2). The Umbrian iSclmol was chiefly connected 
with tlio 15th century. 'J'he principal names are 
Piero della Frarice.sca {<1. viTc. MOo), and Pietro 
Periigino (1446-1524). 

(6). 'riie Bologne.se School produced Francia (d. 
ir>:-i6) and the ('aracci and Guido lleui at the end 
of the 16th century. 

(4) . 'I’he School of Parma and Ferrara is mainly 
identified with the name of (Correggio (1404-1564). 

(5) . 'riie Paduan Scliool nl)taiiied some note 
under the Sqii.'ircioni (early ITith ccuitury), who.se 
most famous i)upil was Andrea Mantegna 
(1161-1506). 

Ill addition to these then* wjis t he Roman School, 
the foundation of wliifdt is ertidited to Raphael. 
The f.amous painter, however, belongs properly to 
t in* Umbrian Scliool, since his nia.stervvas Perugino, 
although he worked chiefly in Rome. Thither .also 
w(?re attracted by the inuuificcuice of .succcissivc 
Po[)es other ])ainters from dilfercuit part,s of Italy. 
Siriclly spi'akiiig, there was no native .school at 
Romi-, aii<l the same may be said of Naples, which, 
lik(‘ tlu! e;ipital, was a centre of .artistic .activity. 

'I'ho Venetian School. — The art movement in 
the lUMghliouring St^lt.(^ of Padua, during the I5th 
century gav*' an impulse to Venetian ]»aintirig, 
which formed an illustrious scliool, and as.sume(l 
definite .and distinctive characteristics in regard to 
cpiilence of colour in tlic work of tlio Brothers 
Bellini. But tlu- full glory of Venetian art was 
scarcely reaelied before tlie beginning of the next 
century — the era of Giorgione, Titian, Tintoret, and 
-so far as style is eoneerned— Paul Veronese. It 
should be noted that the pro-einiiu'iKM! of this school 
at a time when the rest, of art istic Italy w.as be- 
ginning to fall into decadence was almost entirely 
<hu?tothe introduction and the perfection of the 
iiu6hod of oil-painting by the Van Eycks. The art 
of fresco never lloiirislu'd in Venice, the humid 
climate being antagonistic, to its permanence. 
Moreover, tlu* Venetian .*ilTecti<m for deep strong 
cohuiriiig could only gain its full expre.s.sion in oil- 
iwiinting, and the.se two Clauses acting in combina- 
tion were responsible for the perfect though late 
development of Venetian art . 

By t he end of the 16tli century the RenaKsance 
in Italy was entirely over, and art in the hands 
of the Kelectic painters languished throughout 
the 17th. Gni«lo Reni, the Caracei, and S.alvator 
Rosa (1615-1676) are almost the only names 
that are worth remembering in connection with 
this later epoch. At the beginning of the lOth 
century, the German •*pro-llaphaclites,” headed by 
Overbook (1789-1860), established themselves in 
Rome, and constituted a curious attraction for the 
rest of the art world ; but the native school wjis of 
no account. Modern Italy has produced no great 


name in art with the exception of Giovanni Segan- 
tini, the mystic and poet-p.ainter of peasants and 
Alpine solitudes. 

Flenii.sh jiainting undoubtedly existed during the 
16th century, but it is not till the time of Hubert 
Van Eyck (166(^-1426) and his brother and co- 
W'orker John (d. 1440) that we find extant record of 
an advance on tlie early primitives. Apart from 
tiie introduction of oil-painting attributed to tlic 
brothers, they executed portraits and religious sub- 
jects, naive in anatomy and materialistic in senti- 
ment, but distinguished by great delicacy of execu- 
tion. Roger van der Weyden (d. 14fJ4), who 
followed, travelled much in Italy, and is credited 
with having introduced the knowledge gained 
therefrom not only into his own country, but 
into the adjacent school of Cologne, one of the 
many German schools that were at this time 
struggling into existence. But it was not till 
nearly a century later that Mabuse (1400-1562) and 
Van Orley (b. circ. 1400) set the fashion in “ Ital- 
ianised ” Flemish art, which exercised so baneful 
an influence on the national painting — .an infiucnce 
destined to last till tlie time of }*eter Paul Rubens. 
Meanwhile Hans Mcmlinc (d. 1405) had brought a 
more spiritual elomont into Flemish painting, and 
the advent of Quentin Matsys (1466-1560) was the 
signal for a widening of its scope by the addition 
of genrv to ndigious subjects and portraits. With 
Rubens (1577-1640) begins a line of brilliant 
pjiinters, which C(»ntinues to the end of the I7lh 
century, and includes Van Dyck (1500-1641), 
Jacob Jordaens (1504-1678), and a host of “little 
masters” who, to take the younger Teniers (1610- 
1600) as an example, are so closely allieil to the 
Dutch school .as to lie hardly distinguishable. The 
IStli century was, for the Netherlands as elsc- 
wh(?re, a period of do(;adonco, and when, in 
the lOtli, the school emerges as the Belgian 
School, it is diflicult to traiie the connection 
between the old and new. The period 1860-1H50 
was one of historical painting — romantic, and 
rather artificial — with Baron M'appers .and Baron 
Leys .as its chief cxjionenls within tlie Antwerp 
School ; that from 1850 to 1870 a time of tran- 
sition, witli a tendency towards re.alisni. To-day 
the centre of activity has shifted from Antwerp to 
Brussels, where the Free Society of Fine Arts has 
done much to cncounigc open-air painting, with 
the result that sever.al c,apable landscapists have 
arisen, notably Hippolyte Bouleiiger, Jean Paul 
Chavs, and Louis Artan. Other famous names in 
modern Belgian art arc those of Constantin 
Meimicr, Charles Vcrlat, Juliaan do Vriendt, 
Alfred Stevens, Louis Gallais, and li)mile Wauters. 

The Dutch School enjoyed its best period 
during the 17th century. Rembrandt van Ryn 
(1606-1669), the w’orld’s master in light and shade 
ami subtle poetic insight, liCiads 4he list of Hol- 
land’s painters, but there are others of scarcely 
less note — Frans Hals of Haarlem (1584-1666), the 
laughter of whose nature shines through so many 
of iiis c.anvases, the master pre-eminently of brush- 
work ; Nicholas Mess, a portrait and subject* 
painter, who at times approached Rembrandt: 
Kavestejn aud Honthorst, portraitists; Gerard 
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Dow, Ver Meer oF Delft, and Peter de Hooghe, 
masters of “ interiors with figures ” ; Adrian 
Brouwer and the Ostades among the inimitable 
interpreters of peasant life ; .Tacob Kuysdael and 
Meindert Hobbema, princes of landscape ; William 
Vandeyelde and Backhuysen, who for nearly two 
centuries gave the lead to English seascape 
jiainters; Snyders and Hondecoeter in still life. 
Modern Holland has produced a fine school of 
landscape, with James and William Maris pre- 
eminent, and Th6o- 
phile de Bock not 
far behind; Joseph 
Israels has devised 
a variety of subject 
IJ i G t u r e s dealing 
with humble life, 
jind Albert Neuhuys 
iind others have betui 
ijoiitcnt to divide his 
art istic inheritance ; 
in pastoral themes 
Anton Mauve (18H8- 
S8) stands alone 
lor silvery colour 
and ijoetic char?a ; 
whilst the delicate 
laiicy of Matthew 
Maris finds an echo 
in the y o ii n g r 
school of purely 
<lecor.ative artists. 

II. W. Mtjsdag re- 
mains a g i a 11 1 
amongst realistic 
interpreters of the 
North Sea. 

'J' h e G c r rn a n 
School, like that of 
Italy, had many sub- 
divisions. As in the 
latter case, signs of 
new life in art began 
to show themselves 
in the former early 
in the 13th century. 

At the close of the 
14lh the School of 
Cologne held n. para- 
mount position ill 
the art-life of the country. Pictures by Mcistcr 
Wilhelm, referred to by a chronicler of 1380, 
were for long treasured in the Church of St. Clara 
in Cologne, and the great altar-piece in the 
cathedral was attributed to Meister Stephan 
of the same city. Other German st liools were 
those of the Middle Ithine, Bohemia, Franconia, 
Westplialia, Augsburg, and Nuremberg. The de- 
velopment of Germany’s art may be divided into 
three stages: (1) erimncipation from the flat, 
linear repre.sentation of objects, to which primi- 
tive painting was confined, and the effort towards 
a more plastic and more realistic method, aiming at 
the material tninslation of objects ; (2) the stage 
of the Netherlandish influence introduced by Koger 
van dcr Weyden ; and (3) the stage of the Italian 
1(»1~N.E. 


influence which swept the country during the 
early ItJth century aiul culminated in Klsheimer 
(1578-lt)2l)). 'J’he principal art cent re in media: val 
times was Nuremberg. Here Alhrecht Diirer (1471- 
1528) held sway, and it Ls in the painstaking 
draughtsmanship of this master, arul the intense 
naturalistic veracity of the not less famous Hans 
Holbein, the younger (1438-1 551), that we find the 
keynote of German painting. 

To-day the iirt centre has changed from Nurem- 
berg to Munich. 
Cosmo])olitaii influ- 
j'lices huve altereil 
t he face of Gerin.’iu 
]>ainting. Within 
the empire itself, in 
A u s t r i a-Jlungaiy, 
and ill Bohemia, 
there are ]iainlers of 
every artistic, <;ret?d. 
But much of 1 lie ohl 
German sjiirit of 
workmanshij) may 
be found in the work 
t J Adolf von Meiiz(4, 
and of German 
realism in that of 
Frans von Lenbach, 
a prince among 
modern ] )oii railists. 
Famous ]\T u n i o h 
“ secessionists” are 
Freiherr von Habcr- 
nian ami Fritz von 
Uhde ; von B.'irt(:]s 
stands for strength 
in water-colour; Max 
liicbcrmanii was the 
first to j 'in the 
nir departure in his 
country, and his 
“ Flax (^l(«ming in 
Limm ” is one of tlie 
modern treasures in 
the N.'itioii.'il (iallery 
of Berlin. In Aus- 
t r i a - H n n gary 
Makart (is4d-sj) 
for long d(>minate<i 
Viennese jiainting 
by the showy splendour both of his colouring 
and his personal surroundings, ;md Hie art of 
Augu.st von Pettenkofen (lS21-Hft) corresponds 
to that of Menzel in Germany. In ISIMJ there 
was a sec.ession from the Viennese Society of 
Artists \K'ibi»tl(irffeno8Henfiahaft)^ led by 'J'lieodor 
von Herm.'inn .'iiid the original, somc:times in- 
scrutable, Gustave Klint. Michael Munkaesy*.'. 
pictures (d. 18fM») are typical of the siiec.t.'icular 
side of Hungarian art. In Bohemia the sfKJCtral 
and mysterious jjainting of Gabriel Mjix repre- 
sents the talent of the country. Arnold Bdcklin, 
usually included as a German painter, was a native 
of Switzerland and one of the few great artists 
that country can boast. 

In France painting did not assume a really 
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national character till the 18th century. The 
French prinai lives of the Middle Ages are hardly 
distinguishable from those of the Netherlands. The 
17th century produced Claude Lorraine (1600- 
82) in the department of ideal and poetic land- 
scape, and Nicholas Poussin (15Il4-l(U;5) the princi- 
pal exponent of classic landscape ; but both masters 
were largely resident in Italy and were guided 
by Italian influence. With the 18th century 
came Fragonard, iioucher, Greuze, and Lancret to 
enchant with a style tliat is at once seductive and 
terribly nfflecti\’e of the manners of their ago. The 
highest achievement in tiiis direction was gaine<l 
by Watteau (1 (‘>84-1 721), the painter of “ F6tcs 
Galantes.” A lioinelier and a healthier note was 
struck by the f/mrr of Chanlin (1(»1)9-17711). Proiid- 
Imn (1758-182:1), whose painting was dignified even 
in its wantonness, and the austerely classical David 
(1718-1825) did nmc.h to revive French art. Early 
in the 19th century tiiere was a revolt, led by 
Kugi'uic I)(dacroix, against the classic ideal in 
liistory painting, the revolutionists calling tbem- 
sedves Itonianti('.s and claiming the right to paint 
historical ej)isod(;s in tlieir own way ; and out of 
this movtunent grew two groups of painters that 
have left an abiding mark on French }viinting. 
One was tin; Jlarbizon group of naturalists, inclucl- 
ing CU)r(»t, ilisau Frarujois Milhet, 'J'h6odor liousseau, 
Daubigny, and Diaz ; the other a section of idealists, 
led by Piivis de Chavannes and Gustave Moreau. 
After 1870 tlmre was a great revival in mural 
painting, led hy Puvis de Chavannes, At this 
period, however, ev(ui greater interest, centres round 
Edouard Maiud (I8a:i-s:i), the first and the leader 
of thi^ Jiupre.ssionists, and round Bastion- 1 jep;ige, 
who has been aptly described as “a sort, of Acade- 
mic continuation of the luituralistic evolution.” 
The Paris lii.stit.ut, representing the acatlciiiic 
id(!{i, lought. luird against the new doctrines, 
])reache(i tirsf by Manet and afterwards by Monet, 
tlai ai)ost.le of chromatism, Pissarro, Sisley, Cez- 
aiiiiiN Boudin, and Kenuir. But though iniprcs- 
sionistn has undergone considenible niodifications 
from its early form, its principles have i)revailed, 
and to-day couslitute a living force not only in 
Kraiice, hut in Great Hritain and throughout the 
entiri^ Contineiif, Besides the painters mentioned, 
individual forces in modern French painting havt* 
been t'ourhet, Benjamin Constant, Bonnat, (’arolus- 
Duran and. more recently, Besnard .and Carrierc. 

Before the 18th century the great names in 
English painting are those of foreigners. It is to 
Holbein that England owes her portnaits of Tudor 
sovereigns ami statesmen, and to Van Dyck those 
of the early 17th century. Sir Peter Lely 
figures as the pictorial chronicler of the Bestom- 
tion, ami Sir Godfrey Kneller followed, to keep 
alive the slick German fashion that was popular 
with the Hanoverian monarchs. Contcmjwrane- 
ously, however, a strong native piinter arises in 
Hogarth (1697-d7<)4), who paved the way for Sir 
Joshua Reynolds (1 72:1-92), George Itomney (17:i4- 
18t»2), and Thoinii.s Gainsborough (1727-88). The 
work of those constitutes the finest period in 
British portraiture. With the exception, however, 
of Gainsborough, no artist shows a distinctive 


advance in the art of landscape, the home painters 
both in this line and in marines being content to 
take their models from the Dutch. If we except 
Richard Wilson (1714-82), interest in this field 
remained dormant until Turner (1775-18.51) and 
Constable (1775-1837). Another active power in 
the development of British landscape was the 
Norwich School, founded by John Crome (1769- 
1821); and it was towards the close of the 18th 
century that the English water-colour school, 
connected with the name of the Barrets, began to 
make its influence felt. British art, however y not- 
withstanding a few great names, deteriorated 
rather than improved tow.ards the mid-century. 
Portraiture degenerated un<ler the examine of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence. In landscape Constable was 
not fully appreciated and Turner wjis misunder- 
stood. A ]:)etty and commonplace spirit crept into 
William Etty (1787-1849) strove valiantly 
for the classical ideal, but no other painter in the 
same branch had either his talent or his conscien- 
tiousness. An awakening influence early in the 
'fifties was the pre-Raph.aelite movement, and 
though the 7 )rime movers in this — Millais, Holman 
Hunt,an<l Dante Gabriel Rossetti— did not for long 
pursue a common ideal, Englisli painting receive(i 
a considerable impetus. Tiie period 1850-75 was 
on the whole one of increasing prosjjcrity and 
interest, controlled by a beneficent. Royal Aciideiny, 
and producing individual genius in no small pro- 
portion. Cecil Lawson (d. 1882), George Mason 
(d. 1872), and Frederick Walker (d. 1875) bear 
witness in their work to the .advance in romantic 
and pastoral painting. A new group of later pro- 
Kapliaclites, following the original band, di.s- 
covered .an eloquent .advocate of decorative and 
mystic painting in Burne-Jones. The princijJes of 
French impn^ssionisiii were beginning to pcrmcnt(^ 
English lantlscape, chiolly through the audacious 
person.ality of James McNeil Whistler. 

A tendency to break .away from the authority of 
the Royal Academy was shown in 1877, when the 
Grosvcn<»r Gallery was founded to provide a pl.ace 
of exhibition for those painters whoso work was 
out of sympathy with existing institutions. 'J'his 
w.as the first of several independent bodies, the 
New English Art being one of tlic most impor- 
t.ant. Among loc.al schools, that of Newlyn, 
including such iKiinters as St.anhop*^ Forbes, Waiter 
Langley, Frank Bnamley, and H. S. 'J'ukc, long held 
an im|)ortant position, but .afterwards ccas<*d to 
display particular characteristics. More distinctive 
w'.as what may be called the new ]irc-Iiaj)haelitc 
school that found expression in the work of Byaiii 
Sh.aw, Cayley Robinson, Miss Fortcscue Brickdalc, 
and others. The portraiture of Walter Oulcss, 
Hubert Herkomer, J, S. Sargent, and J. J, Shannon ; 
the landscape of David Murr.ay, Alfred E.ast, and 
B, W. Leader; the decorative compo,sition5 of 
Frank Brangwyn, .and the subject pictures of 
Stanhope Forbes, Frank Dicksee, Edwin Abbey, 
and others, represented the wide range of the 
p,ainting now included under the Ac.ademic aegis. 

Scottish painting has been intimately connected 
with English since the days of Sir Henry R;iebum 
(1756-1823), before whose time the Scottish School, 
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T?hile it included a few considerable names, suffered 
equally from foreign inflinmce. Raeburii in por- 
traiture and Wilkie (1785-1841) in tjenre introduced 
a fresh element into the English Academy ; George 
Paul (’halineis, John Pettie, Hugh C'ameron, and 
William HlacTaggart were among the clever 
artists and brilliant colourists of the mid-HHh cen- 
tury. and latterly the Glasgow School, ably repre- 
sented by Sir James Guthrie, John Lavery, E. A. 
Horiifl, John Lorimer, E. A. Walton, and others, 
did iiuich to stimulate enterprise in the south by its 
invasion of London exhibitions. 

Ill Spain there existed a primitive school 
during the 15th century, but there w.as no groat 
iSijJinish painting till the time of Velasquez (151)9- 
ItUIO) and Murillo (1G18-82). Zurbaran (1598- 
1GG2), known chiefly as the sombre painter of 
monks, and Kibera (15S8-lt»5(5) are other famous 
artists of this epoch. Goya (174G-1828) is perhaps 
best appreciated for his etchings and lithographs, 
but his i)ainting is interesting in being a connecting 
link between the old and the new in Spanish art. 


strong native school. A famous Swedish painter is 
Anders Zorn (b. 18t50), whose marines and interiors 
are full of vivacity ami motion. Norway’s painting 
suffered from a certain imcouthncss as long as she 
remained isolated geographically. Fritz Thaulow, 
one of Iier greatest landsc^'ipe painters, is now a 
name known throughout Europe. In Russia and 
the Balkan States painting is on the whole a dra- 
matic art, reflecting the strong emotions of the 
counti 7 *s politics. Thus we liave IVroff as the 
painter-advocate of the serf and Verestchagin as 
that of the soldier. ElLas Reprin was the: first to 
pjiint subjects of con teraponiry social life. A’ictor 
Varnezoff specialises in religious themes, which he 
paints with barbaric splendour. 

The record of painting in the United States 
belongs to the 19th century. What was 
known as the Hudson River School, which came 
into existence about 1817, iiroduced soiiu* strong 
landscapists, but the character of th(i school was 
soon rnodifled by the ]*aris inllupnce. for the intro- 
duction of which W. M. Hunt and 'J’homas Hicks 
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Mariano Fortuny (d. 1874) was the first and most ; 
brilliant of the moderns. His sjAarkling colour and ; 
execution survive in the Spanish an of to-day, i 
which, however, does not show many painters of | 
real originality and power. Zuloaga is one of the | 
cleverest and most original of the modern men, i 
In the Scandinavian countries jiainting is a ; 
comparatively modern development. As Stock- 
holm is more cosmopolitan than Copenhagen, so is 
Swedish painting more affected by Continental 
influences than that of Denmark, the capital of 
which latter state, however, contains proof of an 
increasing art enthusiasm and the existence of a . 


were largely responsible, 'riiesc two American 
painters were pupils of Coutunj. England lias 
attractci' many American artists to its shores. In 
former days she owed them J. S. Copley (17.17-' 
1815), Benjamin West (1788-1820), and Gilbert 
Stuart (1755-1828), and in later times ,1. S. Sar- 
gent, J. J. Shannon, Edwin Abbey, and Mark Fislier. 
By the 20tli century the American School had 
gained greatly in accomplishment and repute. 

Paisley* a town of Renfrewshire, Scotland, 
7milesS.W. of Glasgow, on the White Cart near 
its junction with the Clyde. The town grew up 
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round an abbey which probably occupied the site 
of a lloman fort (Vanduara). Tlie abbey was 
founded in 1J64 ;is a priory by Walter Kitzjilan, 
ancestor of the Stewarts, and raised to the rank of 
an abbey in 1219. It was burned by the English 
in lii07 and suffered ^<reatly at the Reforuiation, 
after which it grjidually fell into ruin, only the 
nave and the chapel of Si. Mirren remaining (both 
thoroughly restored). The principal buildings are 
a inagtiificcnt Town Hall, presented by George 
Aitkcn (lark (IK23 711) and his firm, the Municij)al 
Buildings, tlic Sheriff Court -house, t.he(!(ainty Build- 
ings, t ho (’oats Free Library and Museum and the 
(kjats Memorial Baptist Olmrcli, f)neof the most gor- 
gcMjiis ee.elcsiijsl Ural ediliees in Scotland. Statues have 
bojui en-cictl to Alexander Wilson, the ornithologist, 
John Wilson ('* (!hristoj>hiu* North”), and Robert 
Tannrihill, the i)oet, who were all natives of Paisley 
though, in the words of the familiar aiKualote, 
“they eouldiia lu-lp it.” In the manufacture of 
sewing-thiead J‘ais]ey loads the worhl, other im- 
portant. industries being dy<?ing, bleaching. t<.*xtUe.s 
clistilling, brewing, <:lii*mieals, tin? making ol‘sl.ar<;h, 
condloiir, nn<i pr(*s(‘rves, engiru5ering and ship- 
buihling. I*aisley siwiwls, once a characteristic 
product, have ceased to be woven. Pop. (1901), 
79,;inn. 

Falchpa,n pt'Ophf (j Last 'I'urkestan, who give 
tlajir nauK! to the Fiikljiialak <listri(5t, on the 
nort.Jiern sl(»pe.s of the Muztagli Mountains, South 
Yarkand, Although descrilxfd as “ 'I atarised 

Arvfins,” tli(^ typ< lall, fair eomploxion, light. eyes, 

sandy hairami wliisUers, regular Caiicasian feat\n•^^s 
— 'slmws that they are oi' pure Aryan deseent, 
pevha)i.s originally from (’aslnnere or (’hitral; but 
ll>ey now speak a <'ornipt form of the Yarkaiul- 
Thrki language and luive long btum Mohammedans. 

Falacky, FuAxets, historian, son of t.h<i village 
selioulmast er, wiis born on June 11th, 1 70S at 
]bi(lo.Nlavit.z in Moravia and was educjited at Press- 
burg and Vienna. An omnivorous reader he was 
led to the study of Ids ii.'itive (BohiMidan) language, 
lx;came a journalist iiistejul of a Protestant iniidsUjr, 
and tirst apiwared as an author with a translation 
of some of the t»ocms of Ossian, which were then 
]>opular in Kuro|)e, in 1K17. Removing to Prague 
in 18211 he was ina.de editor of a new publication 
Cmopift Cfnhho Munca, and held the post until 
18JS. In 1820 he was appointed historiogra])her of 
Bohemia, which nece.ssitated his consulting the 
I)ublic libraries of Munich, Berlin, Rome ami else- 
where. I’alaeky .spared no pains in researcdi. At 
the he read through 4,'>,(KK> documents in 

ton weeks, copying 4(H) with hi.s own hand. His 
Hhtory of ihe Jioh&vtian People^ which en<ls with 
the year lo'Jd. when the political independence of 
the Czechs ceased, earned him the admiration and 
gratitude of his countrymen. He reluctantly took 
part in the movement of 1848 and was made leader 
of the national as op])oscd to the German yxirty. 
They demanded, among other things, that Bohemia 
should be placed on a sin\ilar footing in the empire 
to Hungary, but the Diet refused their claims. 
Though ^wssessing great influence, Palac.kv wil- 
lingly retired to his literary labours and published 
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works dealing wdth the Hussite wavs and the 
Bohemian language. His last years were devoted 
to revising his great Jlisfory which the censorship 
and want of origin.al documents had rendered 
unsatisfiictory. Hi.s wife died in 1860, he was 
made a life member of the Austrian Senate in 
1861 and died at Prague on June 26th, 1876. In 
1878 a new bridge across the Moldau, in Prague, 
was named in his honour. 

PalsBechiiioidea, a sub-class of Echinoidea, 
or Sea-Urchins, including all the Palseozoic and 
.some Tria.ssic sj)e(nt!.s. The only character by which 
it differs from the other .sub-class, or Euechinoidea, 
is that the plates arc not arrangeil in twenty zones. 
It includes four orders — the Botliriocidaroidea, 
]*erischoechin(iiflea, Plesiocidaroidca, and ('ysto- 
cidaroiflea. Palieechinus is the best-know’ii genus. 

PalSBiclltliyes, a sub-class of fishes, contain- 
ing the Ganoid Fishes and the Elasiiiobranch 
Fishe.s. [CAiiTiLACJiNfd's Fishes.] 

PalSBOblattinais oldest known insect. It 
iKilongs to the order Palseodictyoi>ter:i and is 
found in tlie Silurian rocks of the department of 
Calvados, in Normandy 

PalSBObotany, the science whieli deals with 
the investigation of the ])lants which belonged to 
former periods of the earth’s history and which 
have btMUi i)reserv(*d in fossilised states. The sub- 
ject divides itself into three sections — the botany 
of the Puheozoic ago from the oldest rocks in which 
V(‘g(!t.ablo remains occur, that t»f the Mesozoic, or 
siicc(5(^ding era. and Hwil of the 'I’ertiary, or most 
n'cent extinct flora. Typ(!.s of the Paheozoie are 
tin? Equisetum. Sphcnoj)hyllnm, Lepidodendron 
and Sigillaria. Tr(*(‘ Ferns and otlier exam [ties <tf 
the rich vegetation of the Lower Carboniferous. 
<.)f the Mesozoic flora Gktssopteris ami the Cycatls 
are representative, while Angiosperms and many 
flowering [danfs arc characteristic of the 'I’ertiary, 
in which forenmiu*i*s of still existing trees and 
jdants are plentiful. 

PalaBOCOryne, a genus of fossils from the 
Carboniferous rocks of Scotland. It is of interest 
as it was originally referred to the Ifydrozo;i and 
the order Corynida. It is, however, now known to 
be really part of a Bryozoan. 

Palsodictyoptera, an extinct order of insects 
including all the Palaeozoic and a few 'J'rin.ssi(e 
sjeecies. The order was founded by Scudder and, 
as formerly diagnosed, includes a group of insects 
W'ith an incomplete metamorphosis, two pairs of 
wings which are equal in size, membranous in 
texture, and simple in the arrangement of the 
thickened lines usually known as “ nerves ” ; their 
characters arc therefore of a simple primitive type. 
The value of the order is, however, very doubtful, 
and it a[)i)ears most probable that it will have to be 
split up among the four orders of Orthoptera 
(cockroaches, etc.), Neuroptera (May-flies, etc.), 
Hemiptcra and Coleoptera (or beetles). Thus the 
oldest known insect Palacoblattinn, the Carbonifer- 
ous cockroach Progonoblattina, and the old “ stick- 
insect ” Protoplasmida appear to be primitive forms 
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of the Orthoptera. Platephemera is probably an 
old member of the Ephemeridas or May-ilies. 
Lithomantis and Miamia are also both allied to the 
Neuroptera. The Uemiptera or lihynchota are re- 
presented by the Periniari Eu^^ercon and Fulgorina, 
and the Coleoptera by some beetle’s wing-cases or 
elytra and some borings in the Carboniferous. 

Palesography (Greek, ancient; t/r/iphc^ 
writing), tlie science wliich deals with the decijdier- 
ing of ancient manuscripts, their date and genuine- 
ness. Cnlike the cpigrapliist who deciphers only 
ancient inscriptions on stone and metals, the pal- 
aeographer deals with the writings of both Oriental 
and Occidental races on soft substiinccs sucii as 
papyrus, linen, leaves, bark, leather, and wtix 
tablets, or, later, on parchments from winch a 
previous w-riting had been erase<l or partially erasetl, 
a sec(»nd inscription being sup(Mirn])os<!d, such 
parchments being known to the paheogrijphcr as 
palimpsests. 

EfiiTTiAN. The oldest manuscripts with which 
we are familiar an^ those from Egypt. Th<; material 
on W’hiiii they are written are ivdls made from 
the pi til of the papyrus plant {Ci/jwrua 
that grew in JihiiTidancti thnmghoul the Nile Delta. 
The oldest of these papyri (for the material and 
the mailer written on it came to be thus described 
indifferently) is the l*tipnrux Prinitr at Paris, which 
is said to contain some writing composed during 
the Fifth Dynasty (the date of which is variously 
given as between IlDol and 2S40 ii.(\), while 
liie roll itself bears the date of about 2r)()0 b.(\, 
tlms making it many centuries older than tlie 
Iliblieal Ex<m1us. Piuried witli some great monarch 
tlu?y have lain, sometimes swat lied in the folds of 
rnuinmy-clotlis, or occasiotially in a beautifully 
enamelled casket by the side of the mummy until 
unearthed, many centuries later, by the (excavator’s 
sliovcl, often as clean and fresh as on tlxi day they 
were written, owing to tlic dryn<?ss of tlx? Egyptian 
climate. 'NVlxmever Professor Flinders JVdrie, 
liead of tile Egyjitian Exploration Fund, returned 
to England it wa.s his jileasant custom to bring’ 
something new for the study of the ] »alrcographer, 
and it was to his careful research and excavation 
that numerous pajwri rolls containing the JioahH of 
iltv JUad earner to light. 

Gbkkk. The tirst trace of Gre(;k pajiyri w’as 
found near Memphis, in Egyjit, in HTS, but unfor- 
tunately, owing to ignorance in such matters, the 
tinder allowed forty-ninc of the fifty rolls that were 
found to be destroyed, only one finding its way to 
Europe. This b(?ar8 tlie date of A.n. IHI, and is by 
IX) means th(^ oldi*st, for at the village of Gurob 
Professor Flinders Petrie found, in thf- rnnmniy- 
chests, documents and wills dating from the .‘»rd 
century n.c., in addition to fragments of the 
Antiopc of Euripides, a copy of the Plia-do of 
Plato wTitten one hundred years after the 
philosopher’s death and thus disclosing the 
material on which Plato’s works were written. 
There was also discovered the private correspond- 
ence of Ptolemy, son of Glaucins, a Macedonian 
Greek, with the officials of the Ternfile of Serapis 
dating from about ITl) b.c. These were also found 


at Memphis on the site of the Serapeum and to the 
palieographer their value cannot be over-estimated. 
During the middle of the llMh ccuitury (184r>-r)0) 
jmpyri were found at Ma'abdc'b bv Mr. A. C. Harris 
and were deciphered as being fragments of the 
iKKiks of Homer’s Jliad. Besides these, Homeric 
papyri have been found by William Banke.s, since 
called “Bankes Homer"; and later still Harris 
found another book on the Iwick ofwhicli was found 
a trcntise on Greek grammar. Other Greek impyri, 
when deciphered, have been ascertained to contain 
orations of Hyperides, Lycophron, and Euxenip- 
pus relating to Demosthenes, the Greek general 
Leosthenes, and Phillipidcs. From the ruins of 
Herculaneum — where, it is stated, I.HIKI rolls 
of papyri were buried, only a few have come to light, 
and these in consequence of their charred condition 
arc scarcely recognisable. Attempts h.avc from 
time to time lietni inatle to unroll lliem and decipher 
their contents, but owing to tlx-ir tlimsy and 
(lecayed nature it has to be done with the utmost 
care. The writing that exists on (Jivck scripts 
shows signs of many changes; it is clear thattlierc 
were two distinct styhis— namely, the uncial or 
book hand used by the se-ribes ami writ.ers of books 
ami documents and the cursive, employed in ordin- 
ary correspomlcnce be.tweim two j)co])le. In the 
earliest scri})ts the palteograjdiers have great 
difficulty in drawing the line between the two, 
bat the private corrcppondence of Ptolemy already 
mentioned is an excellent (txample of the cursive 
writing of tlm early Greeks. The book hand of a 
later (late became more distinct from the cursive, 
tlxj letters being formed in upright, cU^ar, intel- 
ligible capitals and later transformed into uncials, 
sonxtimes to stiver space and sometimes for quick- 
ixrss. Thus E in tlic early writings was mad(3 by 
four stroke.^ of the reed or stilus and afterwanls, 
when uncial writing was adofited. it would b<^ made 
in two strokiis — thus About tlx; ftth or 5)th 

century lliis ujxual writing gave way to a 
ix‘W wiitiiig evolved j){irtly from tlie. cursive 
aixl partly from the uncial, tints giving the 
J<?ttcr a much smaller size in liook writitig, a 
practice that eontinued ilovvn to the time of j)rint- 
iiig. The (;ursive writing — the earliest. rxamj)]c of 
the use of wliich was found at Gurob in the Fayourn, 
owing to the mumniy-eliest-m.'ike.r utilising registers 
and wills in the making of flu? clxist.s — is a less 
distinctive, mon? carele.ss hand. rend(!ring it more 
oiflicult to r(*ad, and only oecurs in the signing of 
these rcigisters, charters and wills, or in private 
corresyK»ndf*ricc. 

IjATtN. Latin yjalacography followed much the 
same course as its pr(?dec( «sor, the Greek. 'J'henj 
were th^* literary or book hand ami the cursive. In 
th(! book hands t he writing differs as time passes, 
and can be classed as Bustic Capital w'riting, 
Square Capital writing, Pncial. and Semi-lTjcial, 
tlx) latter two being adopted from the Roman 
cursive. 'I'he most ancient form of writing 
Latin books was in rustic cajiitals. which were 
crudely written and lightly and (juickly formed. 
The best exainplc of this (;arly rustic writing is 
])art of a yi(*ern on the battle of Actium which was 
1 recovered from the ruins of Herculaneum, dating 
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from the 1st century. By the 4th and Cth 
cent uries this rustic hand had given way to a clearer 
and more intelligible writing, namely, square hand, 
of which the Virgil written at that date and now 
in the Vatican is the best examido. The letters 
are .sf|uarely-formed, distinct capitals such fis a 
writer might describe in the present day, hearing a 
striking contrast in the thickness of the stroke to 
I liti rustic writing. But this style had not come to 
st ay ; the great expense to which the ejirly writers 
were put in getting their books written and in 
procuring papyri for their enormous if handsome 
capital writing made them look to a smaller hand. 
'I'hus, as in the Greek, uncial letters were introduced. 
About the erul of the otli century this form of writing 
made its appearance, the principal characteristic of 
the change being the sninllcr letter formed in a 
round hand, Otasier to carve or write, and doing 
away witli the; sejufire capitiil writing in book 
writing, except in texts and tlie beginning of sen- 
tences. During the 6th and 7tli centuries this 
uncial writing reached its prime, the letters being 
clearly and distinctly formed, but during the 8th cen- 
tury uncial writing began to <1 (‘generate, the letters 
being badly formed and in many cases entirely 
unintelligible. Two good exarnph's of uncial 
writing are a copy of tlic Gospels now in Corpus 
Christi College', Cambridge, and the Codex Benn;, 
also at Cambridge. N(;xt canu; the half-uncial 
half-Uoman-cursivo writing wliich })lays an import- 
ant part, among Latin races of the prcs(;nt day. 
The semi-uncial writing is a modified form of the 
uncial and was quickly adopted by the Latin 
Hcrib(;s. The first (;xafiiple of this type apiMjars as 
(;arly as iK? in a j)alimps(;.st at Verona and again 
in the MSS. of Si. Hilary of Uume, written in 509- 
510 and now j)reserved in the Chapter Library of 
St. Peter’s at ll<»me. From this it is seen that the 
Koman cursive began to inlluencc the older uncial 
writing during the 5fh century, hut cursive writing 
existed in Lutin long before tfiis. Among tlie 
earliest mat(Tials of the cursive are tlic scribblings 
and writings on (he wiills of Pompeii, sometimes 
trac(;d by a brush and at others by charcoal or 
chalk and consisting merely of idle or obscene 
words, salutat ions, or satirical remarks on people of 
the period. Similar writings have been found in 
the catacombs of Borne iind Herculaneum, dating 
from the 1st century. The cursive writing is 
:simply the Roman letters written with speed, the 
letters in some cases undergoing great changes 
and forms. As in tlie Greek, this writing was found 
only in private correspondence and signatures to 
documents. 

At the fall of the Roman Empire a numVier of 
national scripts arose. France, Spain and Italy 
based their present writing upon the Roman 
cursive. In the current German language distinct 
traces of it can be found. The modern English is 
based upon tfie (‘arly Anglo-Saxon cursive, improved 
by the Latin wTiting of mediaeval history, and the 
adoption in the Court of Elizabeth of almost the 
Italian hand led to the existing script. 

PalnoUthic, of or belonging to the older 
Stone Age. This Age is the oldest prehistoric 


division of the human period, when, towards the 
close of the Glacial Period, man was associated 
with an assemblage of mammals, many of which 
are extinct, and used rude stone implements, 
chipped but not polished. The remains of this 
Age are obtained from liigh -level river-gravels 
and brick-earths, and the lower deposits in some 
caves. The fauna of these deposits contains an 
admixture of northern and soutliern types, includ- 
ing lion, hyaena, and hippopotamus, with reindeer, 
glutton, lemming, and musk-ox, together wdth the 
extinct mammoth, the woolly rhinoceros, and the 
cave-bear, and, perhaps, Elephas antiquus. Bones 
of man himself belonging to this Age have rarely 
been found ; but in some of the caverns in which 
they do occur, as in that of La Madelaine, in 
Perigord, they arc associatt;d with rudely-exe- 
cuted but grapliic incised pictures of the mammotli, 
reindeer, and other animals, cut by primitive man 
on bone and ivory. Palicolithic man in North 
Europe seems to have been mainly engaged in 
hunting and fishing. The period has been divid(;d 
into two sections — Paheolithic and Neolithic— in 
the latter of whicli the stone implements show a 
higlier degree of finish and are supposed therefore 
to typify prehistoric man in an appreciably less 
crude state. [Fli.nt 1mi*M5MKNTS.] 

FalseologUS, the name of a Byzantine family 
which came into prominence in the latter half of 
the 11th century, when (fEORGE PALJEOhOGUS 
helped to confer t lie purple on Alexins T. Coinnenus 
(1081) and to defend Durazzo against the Normans. 
Michael (1284-82), in 1260, raised himself to 
the imp(‘rial throne, and founded a dynasty which 
only ended with Constantine XIII. (1448-58), tlie 
hist em|>eror of Byzantium. The brothers of this 
latter held sway for some years longer in the 
Morcii and A chain, wdillst Zoe. his sister, married 
Ivan 111. of Ru.ssia. 

Palseontology (Greek, palaios, “ancient”; 
ovta, *• beings ” ; logon, “ scieni'e”) is the science of 
fossils. In its method it i.s largely a distinct 
science ; but in its results it may bo considered as 
the contribution of geology to biology. Owing to 
the merely partial preservation of their remains, 
fo.ssil plants and animals are studied from some- 
what different points of view from those of which 
flowers or muscles are still available ; and, whilst 
all existing plants and animals are contemporaneous, 
one of the chief interests in the study of fossils 
arises from their presenting to us the floras 
and faunas of successive past periods of the 
earth’s history. Fossil organisms not only add 
large numbers of species and genera to tho.se now 
known as living on the globe ; but many of them 
belong to extinct types, some of which are general- 
ised, or combine the characters of groups which 
have since become distinct and may, therefore, 
well be looked upon as ancestral. Though there is 
abundant evidence of a general succession, or 
advance of organic types, the lower in organisa- 
tion being, on the whole, the earlier in appearance 
in time, there is still a great imperfection of the 
palaiontological record. Thus we have no geological 
evidence as to the beginnings of life on the globe, 
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tlie earliest known assemblage of fossils, tliat in 
the Lower Cambrian, containing representatives of 
nearly all classes of invertebrate animals. Again, 
though in rn.'iny groups, as, for instance, among 
ungulate mammals, there is now known to be a large 
graduating series of genera, in this and in many 
other groups it is impossible to point to the minute 
intergradation of species which would seem to be 
required by the theory of natural selection. In 
other groups, however, such as tlic brachiopods. 
ammonites, and whelks, such an intcr-pada- 
tion can be fairly well shown. This imper- 
fection of the record arises in part from the as 
yet incomplete investigation of fosssiliferous rocks ; 
but also from the destruction by denudation of such 
rocks as were once in existence ; from the obliteration 
of t he fossils in others, as by percolating water or 
crystallisation due to heat ; or, still more, from the 
sc.ant chance of preservation, as fossils, of the 
remains of plants and animals dying at a dis- 
tance from water and its preserving mud. Thc.se 
l.Mtter causes render many of the gaps in our 
knowledge irremcfliable. Nevertlieless, Sir Archi- 
bald Geikic expresses the opinion that “ it must be 
<*oncedo<l that, on the whole, the testimony of the 
I'ocks is in favour of tlie doctrine of evolution.” 

PalsBOtherianif a genus of extinct ungulate 
fuammal.s, the type of a family, Paheotheriidm, 
which combines the characters of the rhinoceros, 
tapir, and horse. The species range in size from 
that of a pig to that of a horse, four or five feet 
high. They had a short, tieshy snout, like the 



Eocene to the tapper Oligocene, the earliest types 
being described by Cuvier from the gypsum beds 
of Montmartre in I'aris. 

PalflBOZOic Kocks, tbc oldest group of fossil- 
iferous rocks, formerly t(;rmcd IViraary. They 
consist Ifirgely of sandstones and slialos, witli 
greywacke and slate in the lower pfirt of the 
group, and limestone, coal, and dolomite in the 
upper, and numerous great thicknesses of con- 
temporaneous volcanic rocks. The group is sub- 
divided into six .systems, as follows : 

Upper PALitozoic.— IVrniian Systfia. 

t !ai lwniircr');is .Sy.slcui. 

I>*:*voiiian Systeiii, 

Lower rA..iEOZOic.— Silnrian .System. 

(>r<lo\ician System. 

Caiubrinn System. 

On account of their great relative age, Palaeozoic 


rocks have been more subject to disturbance than 
others, and are often bent, contorted, faulte<l, 
cleaved, and otherwisi* luetjimorphosed, whilst the 
Secondary or Mesozoic rocks commonly rest un- 
conformably upon them in more horizontal positions. 
Tlic tos.sils of the Palaeozoic rocks are widely 
different from living organisms. In the lowci 
systems there is little evidence of plants or land- 
animals. The plant.s of the upp<*r systems include 
large club-mosses and horse-tails, ferns and coni- 
fers ; but no known angiosperms. 'rhe eorjils belong 
mainly to the Tetracoralla ; sea-urchins an* rare, 
and have more than twenty rows of philips ; and the 
extinct classes of echinodorms, the IJlustoitlca and 
Cy.stoidea occur, as well as numerous crinoids. 
(iniptolitcs, trilobites, and Eurypterida are con- 
lined to Palaeozoic rocks, and Orthoceratidse, 
straight allies of the pi^arly na\itiliis, are nearly so. 
llrachiopodawere more ahundantthan in suhseciuent 
times ; J^elocypoda and Ga-steropoda less so. The 
insects all bclongetl to an extinct generalised sub- 
class, the J'alaiodictyoptera; and the fish had 
cartilaginous skeletons and uncqiially-lobed tails. 
No mammals or birds are known from Paliuozoic 
rocks. Only sixteen genera of organisms, and ni> 
species, are now alive that were living when they 
W'cre deposited. 

Palafoz Y Melzi, Jos^: DK, genend, was 
born in Spain, in 1780. Entering tlio guards at an 
early age he rose to tlie nink of brigadier- 
general. In ISOH he accompaniiul Fenlinand t»> 
Ilayonne, but wl.en tln^ king abdioJitcd he escaj)etl. 
While living in retirement the in habitants of l^ara.- 
gossa nnide him governor of their ancient city and. 
captain-general of the kingdom of Aragon. He 
strenuously opposed the Frcnc*di who overran the 
neighbouring provin(‘.es and laid siege to Sarago.ssfi 
on Jidy 22rid. In .spite of an ohstirnite resistance, 
accentuated by want of troops anrl money, by 
August -Ith the French held rieaiiy h;ilf the 
town. When .summoned to surrender I’alafox 
replied with the faTiious message, “ War to t he 
knife.” 'J’he next day his brother forced an entrance 
inti) the city with men and it was enthusias- 

tically determined to di.si)iite every inch of the 
ground ami, if needful, to retire acros.s the 
Ebro, which divides the city into two parts, and 
destroy the noble stone bridge, built in 1437. 
After a further struggle the French withdrew on 
Augu.st 14th, hut the siege w’as renewed in 
November. After a heroic resi.sta.nc.e, during which 
some of the inhabitants died, partly through 

an epidemic, a capitulation was sigruKl on February 
21st, 18011. Pi'ilafox was taken prisoner to Franco 
and confined at Vinci;nncs, not being released 
until 1813. In 1824 he wa.s created Duke of 
Sarago.s.sa and, in 1837, Grandee of Spain. Ho died 
at Madrid on February loth, 1847. The services 
of the ‘'Maid of Saragos.sa” seem to have been 
ex.aggerated. 

Palanquin^ <'1 covered litter, used in India and 
other Easiern countries, with poles fitted to it 
V>efore and behind, so that it is borne on the 
shoulders of two, four, or six bearers. It is gener- 
ally constructed to hold one person, being a bos 
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about eight feet long anrl half .H8 wide and h’gh, 
with Bhutters like light Florentine shutters. The 
Jaftanesc palanquin or mriimmo is siis|.ended from 
one i)ole fixed along the top. In Japan, however, 
the palanquin has l>een largely replaced by the 
jinricksha, whicli Mrs. Bishop describes as a 
vehicle with a “ light periarabulator body, an adjust- 
able hood of oiled papei’, a velvet or cloth lining 
and cushions, a well for p<arcels under the seat., 
two high slim wheels, and a pair of shafts connected 
by a bar at the ends.” It was introduced in 
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lS7t) and, strangely enoimli, w.a.s not invented by 
the Japanese, but by a. missionary named W. Goble. 
Jinrickshas are <lravvn l)y one or more men, who 
will run for hotirs without fatigue, an example of 
staying power which is obviously reflected in and 
I)rolKibly siiggest«*d the Japanese name (y/», 
“ man ” ; r/7/, strength ; a 7///, ** vcthicle”). 

Palate, the roof the mouth. AntcTiorly, ex- 
tending biMween the alveolar j)rocesses of the upper 
jjiw, the palate has a bony framework, upon wliicli 
the mucous menibraiie of tlie np})er part of the 
mouMi is moulded. This is the hard palate, lle- 
hinfl it lies the soft palate, which has no bony 
support, but arches over, forming on each side 
what are known .as tlie pillars of tlie fauces, and in 
the middle line n projection which is cidled the 
uvula. The ]>i liars td’ t he fauces are two in number 
on either side — anterior and posterior — and be- 
tween the anterior .and posterior pillar of e.acb side 
lies the tonsil. Cleft palate is im-t with in young 
children as the result of non-union of p.arts by 
maldevelopment. It is often as.sociated witli 
hare lip and requires to be treated by surgical 
operation. 

Palatinate (German lYfi?:, “palace”), the 
n.amtal use<l to designate the fief of the Palsgraves 
or (kmnts Palatine of the Pliine, who from the 11th 
century had their .seat at Aix-la-Chapelle and ruled 
over a wide .ami productive area of 2,293 square 
miles, extending from Mayence to Treves. It 
includoil the Electoral Pal.atin.ate, the principality 
of Simmern, the duchy of Zwcihrucken, the 
principalities of Veldena and Lautern and part of 
the county of Sponheini. This constituted the 


Low’er P.'ilatinate, or Palatinate of the Rhino. In 
the 13th century tlie province passed into the 
family of the Duke of Bavaria by the marriage of 
Otlio II. with Agnes, heir to the Siuabian Palsgraves, 
and thus there came into existence an Upper 
Palatinate in Bavarian territory, with an area of 
.SJ.'lO square miles, lying between Bavaria proper, 
Bohemia, and N uremberg. In 1623 the two districts 
became separated and, until 1777, remained asunder, 
being tlieii reunited under Charles Theodore. By 
the Treaty of l^aris (1814-15) a fresh partition 
took place. Most of the Electoral or Lower 
Palatinate was given to Prussia, of which it still 
forms jiart, aiifl a small share to Hesse- Darmstadt, 
whilst the Upper Palatinate passed into Rhenish 
Bavaria, with the exception* of a strip, which was 
added to Baden. 

Palatine, holding or pertaining to a high office 
ill an imperial palace (Latin, palatluvi'), originally 
the office of tn^asnrer to the Roman and Byzantine 
emperors. In Fiance and Germany in the Middle 
Ages the term was applied to the jurisdiction of high 
olfici.als under the Eriijiire who enjoyed royal privi- 
leges, and later cjspecially to the electoral princi- 
pality known as the Palatinate. In England county 
palatines (/.6*., Lancaster, C’hester, and Durham) 
enjoyed royal and exceptional privileges, such as 
special courts, judges, constables, and stewards, and 
even a parliament of their own. Chester ceased to 
be a county p.alatinc in the reign of Henry Vlll., 
Durham in 1836, and Lancashire relinquished its 
jurisdiction in favour of the High Court of Justice 
in 1873. 

Pale, a territory within more or less definite 
boundaries, or a district subject to a. particular 
jurisdiction. In Ireland, the Palo was that pjirt of 
the country (the extent of which varied at different 
|K^riods) over which English law was established. 
Usually, it was applied to Dublin and portions of 
the adjacent counties. Up till the time of Mary 
t he English Pale in France denoted the territory of 
Calais and the vicinity. 

Palembansf, a residency (once an independent 
kingdom) in the south-east of Sumatra, Dutch 
East Indies. Pop., 65t),()U(). The capital, of the same 
name, is situated on the Musi, 45 miles from its 
mouth in the .Stniit of Banca. The town extends 
for three or four miles along the river, here 200 
yards wide, the inhabitants living in house-boats 
at anchor, or in dwellings built upon piles. The 
industries are insignificant, but it is an important 
emporium of trade. Pop., 53,000. 

Palencia, capital of the province of Palencia, 
Spain, on the left bank of the Carrion, 115 miles 
N. by W. of Madrid. The chief town of the Vaccjei 
it was a place of some importance in the Middle 
Ages. The first university of Castile was established 
here in 1208 by Alfonso IX. and removed to Sala- 
nianc.a in 1239. The principal buildings are 
the C.^ithedral (1321-1504), in debased Spanisli 
Gothic; the fortified loth-century church of San 
Miguel : and the hospital of San Lazaro, dating 
from the time of the Cid, who was married to 
Ximena in Palencia in 1074. Tlie industries 
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include textiles, leather, pcttery, machinery, 
matches, alcohol and rugs. Pop., 16.118. The area 
of the province of Palencia is 3,127 square miles 
and its population, li43,668. 

Palenqney a village in the state of Chiapas, 
Mexico, 78 miles N. of San Cristobal. Near it 
exist some of the finest ruins of Central America, 
comprising temples {idorned with figures in relief 
and hieroglyphs, pyramidal structures, colossal 
.statues, and other remains, probably of palaces and 
dwellings, covering a large area, and overgrown by 
dense jungle. They were discovered in 1 750. 

Palermo (classical Pa7wrmus), capital of Sicily, 
on the northern coast of the island and the bay of 
Palermo. Founded by the l*h<enici«ans, it became 
the centre of Carthaginian pow(!r, retaining for 
many centuries its Semitic associations. In 254 
B.C. it fell into Roman hands, where it remained 
until Genseric captured it in a.d. 410. llclisarius 
recovered it a century later, but in 835 the Saracens 
made it their capital. 'J'lie Norman Guiscards 
next became its masters and Palermo enjoyed 
independence, if not supremacy, from 1071 to 1282, 
in which year tl»e inhabitanls rose against their 
French oppressors and perpetrated the massacre of 
the Situlian Ves[»ers. It lu'is since shared the fate 
of Sicily and was finally reduced from its position 
as capital of a kingdom to that of a provincial cJiief 
town in 1800, when it was taken by Garibaldi. Con- 
siricuous among its buildings are the Metropolibin 
church ; t he Chapel of King Roger, one of the most 
heautiful palace-chapels in tlm world ; the Marto- 
rana; and the mosrjue-liko edifice dedicated to San 
tliovanni degli Eremiti ; the archieqnscopal palace, 
and i)ublic lilrrary ; and the Niitional Mu.seum. The 
city is the scat of an archbisliopric and a universit y, 
has a fine botanical garden, and is tlic centre of 
administration for the island. The harbour is 
protected by moles. 'Though indu.strially the chy 
does not rank high, there is an ar.stmal, and .shij)- 
building and iron founding are carrie<l on, while 
the fisheries are active. 'The inanufjicturcs include 
silk and cotton goods, gl()v<;s, .straw hats, and 
chemiciils. Fruit, agricultural produce, wines, f>il, 
skins, liquorice, manna, sulphur and sumach are 
exported. The winter climate is delightful, i'op. 
(1901), 309,964. 

Pal6Stixi6 (^Pn1irHtina\ or tlie Hoi.y Lanj), the 
southern jiart of Syria, comprising the region 
ay>]K)rtioned by Joshua among the twelve tribe.s of 
Israel, but nt;vcr occupied by them throughout its 
whole extent. It lies between 31® and 3:r 20' N., 
and 34® 30' and 37® E. It is bounded or; the W. by 
the Mediterranean ; on the S. by a line drawn 
westwards from the southern end of the Dead Sea ; 
on the E. by the desert of Syria and Arabia, and 
on the N. by the Lebanon .and Anti-Lebanon. 
'The area of the cis-Jordanic portion is 6,000 
s(]U.are miles, and th.at of t he remainder cannot at 
any time have exceeded 3,800 square miles. .Tust 
as the old name C.anaan denoted originally the low- 
lying country along the coast, so Palestine means 
literally “Land of the Phili.stines,” and was not 


used of the inland districts before the time of the 
Romans. 

Physical CharM^tvrisfics. Notwithstanding its 
narrow limits, Palestine presents a remarkable 
variety of surface, scenery, and climate. 'The 
central portion consists of an undulating tableland 
(the “hills” or “ liill-country ”), separated from 
Lebanon on the north by the fertile Plain of 
Esdraelon (Jezreel), which is 20 miles long and 1) 
miles broad. Palestine has a gentle slope towards 
the west, but descends abruptly to the Jordan 
valley, the surface gradually rising, as it extends 
southwards, till it reaches its greatest clev.ation 
(about 3,3(X) feet) in the neighbourhood of llebron> 
beyond whicli, nejir 15eer.sheba, it sinks into the 
Itlnnuean Desert (Edom), south of l.he Dead .So.a. 
The northern i)art of this tract is more fertile than 
that towards the south, t he least. produetiv(‘disl.rict 
being the country round Jeru.s.'ilein ; but even there 
tlie vine is grown with success, and the barren 
a.spect of the ]J;iteau is relieved in many pl.'ices by 
gardens of olives and figs and luxuriant cornfields. 
There is no rea.son to suppose that tlio qu.'intity of 
timber in this region — as ^epresent^^d by this oak, 
lerebintli, fir, sycamore, c.etlar, acacia, etc.. — has 
decrci'ised sinc.(‘the Old 'Testament period, 'I'o the 
west of the central tableland and Mic Lebanon 
r.angos, north and south of Mount Carmel, ther(> 
runs a strip of low seaboard, which expands into 
the plain of Philistiaas the coast trends away to the 
south-we.st. 'J'o the north of Pliilistin (an agricul- 
tural district with a rich soil) is the Valley of 
Sharon, once the (iarden of Pa.l(?>«r.iiie, but now for 
the most part a marshy or sandy wilderness, owing 
to the destruction of the irrigation system and the 
formation of dunes to a distance of scvmal miles 
inl.and. 'To this section belongs also the Sh(‘i)lu4a.li 
(“low ground”), <a low ridge between the higli 
w.'itershed range and tlui plain, renowned hotli in 
ancient ,'i.nd modern times for the exiuuience of it,s 
crops. 'The maritime i>lain is inter.‘''eoted by ileep 
gullies, traversed in soiik^ ca.ses by perennial streams. 
Granges, lemons, citrons, bananas, .'ind melons grow 
luxuriantly, fjsjiecially in thci gardens of Jaffa 
(Joppa) and Ascalon. Efist of t he c.entral tableland 
is a deep fissurti (Kl-Ghor), incr<\-ising in width 
from 5 to 13 miles, down which the Jordan Hows 
with tortuous course (100 miles .ms tlx! crow flies, 
but in re.ality nearly twice that lenglh), from tho 
ha.se of Mount Hermon (1,000 feet above the 
Mediterranean), through tluj wattTs of Mf^rom 
(Ikihr-el-Huleh), to the Derul Sea, whicli is 1,293 
feet below its level. Heyorid Jordan is another 
uj)land distri(it, forming a prolong.ation of the Anti- 
Lihanus ranges, with an eb vation of 2,0(K) to 3, 000 
fetd, succeeileil on the Ea.st Viy .a plateau whicih 
stndchcs away to tlie Arabian Desert. 'This region 
contains wirle tracts of excellent pasture, 'i’he 
highe.st point in Palestine is .Tebcl Jerriiuk (3,934 
feet). 'The height of Ebal is 3,084 feet; that of 
Gerizirn 2,849 feet ; and that of Carmel — a north- 
western spur of the upl.'inds terminating in ii 
promontory — 1,740 feet, 'The Jord.an is the only 
imj>ort.ant rivci ; but the Kishon — a turbid stre.arn, 
swollen after the rains, hut dry for part of its course 
in summer — is interesting from its Biblical as.socia- 
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Hons. Springs arc abundant in the hill-conntry of 
Galilee, ^maria, and Judica; but in Philistia the 
water-supply is derived entirely from cisterns. Tlic 
climate varies greatly in different districts. The 
rainy season begins with the autumnal equinox. 
Thunderstorms are common in Noveml)er and 
December; but the heaviest fall takes place in 
•January, after which the weather begins to clear, 
though rain does not cease till the vernal equinox 
is over. With the exception of a single heavy 
Hhower in June or duly, there is seldom any rain 
between the end of April and the beginning of 
October. 

J/ittori/. 'J’he giant races to which allusion is 
made in the Old 'J’osiament — races of Arjirnaian de- 
scent, and therefore akin to the Israelites — were 
<',on(iiiere<l by tribes known collectively as Canaan- 
ifces, whom the Israelites found in possession when 
they arrived from Goshen (about 1274 Ac- 

<;ording to the Biblical account, they were Hamitio, 
hut linguistic evidence points rather to a Semitic 
<»rigiri. The Philistines in the south-west belonged 
to a difTiinmt stock ; their ancestors must probably 
be sought amongst, 1.iH^ Egvfitijin Caphtorini. These 
races were not extirpated, nor did tliey lose the 
whole of their territory, for the limits assigned to 
the Israelitish Iribc.s must be regarded as prospec- 
tive rather than actual. The central tableland or 
bill-country west, of the Jordan was the only part of 
Palestine; of which they ever s<‘ciired a firm hold. 
Tlio Philistines especially maintained their sii]>re- 
rnacy over a considerahhi area, and long after the 
migrat ion t hey frequently intlicted crushing defeats 
<»n the Israelite.s. There is oven some ground for 
believing that the modern Fellah in are descended 
from the p(;oplc who occupied the land before the 
•Jewish invasion. East of the Jordan, Israel carried 
<in a ceaseless struggh; with various Semitic tribes. 
The children of Ihniben were frequently driven from 
their walhid towns by Moabites from beyond the 
Arnon, and farther north there were the Amorites 
in Gilead and IJaslian, and the Ammonites on the 
<ioiiHnes of the Arabian Desert. Moreover for several 
4;enturi(?.s after the Jewish settlement, these tribes, 
with others of tlie same stock — Anialekites and 
Midianites from the south and south-east — often 
invaded Palestine proper and held it for long periods 
as a tributary province. In all cases tliey were 
<*ventually driven out by leaders called Judges 
{Sfiflfefim), who exercised temporary authority over 
one or more tribes. After the choice of a single and 
jiermanent king (10(57 n.(\), the sense of national 
unity grew strongt*r and tribal distinctions tended to 
<lisap|war, although Ephraim fostered a jealousy of 
•Judah which ultimately led to the most disastrous 
results. Under Saul’s successors Israel advanced 
to a high position among the nations of the East. 
The stately city which grew up on the site of the 
rock-fortress wrested by David from the Jebusites 
became the capital of the dominion extending from 
the Euphrates to the borders of Egypt, and the 
treaty of Solomon with Hiram, King of Tyre, 
brought the Jews into commercial relations with 
the most remote region.** of the known world. This 
period of prosperity (1055-977 n.c.) was brought to a 
close by the dissension which resulted in the format 


tion of two separate kingdoms — Judah and Israel 
— the former comprising the tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin, to which were afterwards added parts of 
Bimeon and Dan. Jerusalem remained the capital 
of Judah, whilst that of Israel was eventually 
established at Samaria. Syria was at first the most 
formidable enemy of Israel ; but later the weakness 
of both kingdoms exposed them to the attacks of a 
more distant and more powerful foe. In 721 the ten 
northern tribes were ciirried captive to Assyria, 
their place being taken by colonists, who are sup- 
posed by some to have been the ancestors of the 
Samaritans. After the lapse of i;.53 years the people 
of Jufiah shared the same fate. A decree issued by 
Cyrus of Persia after his conquest of Assyria re- 
stored the tribes of Judah and Benjamin to their 
former abode (5i{(5) ; hut the fate of the ten other 
tribes has always remained a mystery. During the 
jieriod of their subjection to Persia, tlie Jews were 
governed by a satrap who resided at Damascus, tbe 
high priest acting as his deputy at Jerusalem. In 
Palestine became a part of the Macedonian 
Empire. On the death of Alexander the Great it 
jiassed to the Ptolemies of Egypt, from whom, after 
IKirpetual conflicts, it was wrested by the Seleucid 
nionarchs of Syria towards the end of the 3rd 
century. The tyranny of Antiochus Epiphanes (170) 
excited a national rising, led hy the Mjiccabees, 
who established a theocratic form of government, 
the high ])riest exercising political functions. 
Hyrcaiius 11., the last of the Maccabsean or 
Asmonian line, beciimc tributary to Kome in (53, 
the political power being shared by the Idiimaciin 
Antipat or, whose son H(;rod was in 10 H.(’. recog- 
nise(l by the Komans as sole ruler of Jucliea. On 
his death, in 2 H.c., his dominions were divided 
between his throe sons. Juda;a (comprising tlie 
district south of Mount Ejihraini), together with 
Jdumaia on its southern border and Samaria to the 
north, was allotted to Archelaus, who assumed the 
title of ethnarch. Galilee (to tlie north of Samaria) 
and Peraia (occupying the east bank of the Jordan 
as far north as the Lake of Tiberias) fell to the 
tetrarch Herod Aiitipjus. Herod ]*hilip, also styled 
tetnirch, ruled in the region east of the Upper 
Jordan, including Gaulanitis, Babansen, Auranitis, 
Trachoniti.s and Itureea. In A.D. (5 Archelaus was 
deix)sed and his territory was placed under the 
government of a Homan procurator. "J’he Jews pros- 
jiercd under Romfin rule ; but they could not endure 
the yoke of the stranger and broke out in fierce 
insurrection, which was quelled by Vespasian and 
Titus ((5(5-70). Soon afterwards the whole of 
Palestine was incorporated in the province of Syria. 
After the revolt of Bar-Cochba (13(5), the treatment 
of the Jews became even sterner ; t hey w^ere not 
allowed to approach the walls of their holy city, 
now a Roman town (.^lia Capitolina), with a temple 
to Jupiter on the sit-e of Solomon’s. The religious 
fervour which characterised the three centuries 
succeeding the conversion of Constantine mani- 
fested itself in Palestine in its most exaggerated 
forms. The land became the scene of vehement 
theological disputes ; its solitudes were peopled by 
anchorites and stones were torn from forts and 
synagogues to build the monasteries which sprang 
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np on every side. The rule of the monk was brought 
to a close by the invasion of Chosroes II. of Persia 
(614), and before Palestine liad time to recover from 
this disaster it fell into the hands of the {Saracens 
(61-16). El Islam now became triumphant in the 
Holy Land and it was only by abject submission 
that the Christians were able to purcliasc a con- 
temptuous toleration. In the 11th century the 
wetiknesss of the Egyptian Caliphate enabled the 
Seljuk Turks to add Palestine to their poshe.s.sions. 
The insults offered to pilgrims by the new rulers 
excited the indignation of western Europe and gave 
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rise to the Crusades. The First Crusade resulted 
in the formation of the Christian kingdom of .Tern- 
salom, which was organised on the feudal model, 
with vassal i)rincipalities in Palestine and .Syria 
(101)0). Within 100 years Jerusalem was taken by 
Saladin (1187) and, with the excepti on of the brief 
period during which it was ruled by the Emperor 
Frederick 11. (1228-12-14), it has remained in the 
hands of Mo.'‘lems ever since. In 1244 the land was 
overrun by the Chorasmians ; but it was .soon after- 
wards recovered by the Mameluke Sultans of Egypt, 
who were left in undisturbed possession after the 
capture of Acre, the crowning catastrophe of the 
Crusades, in 1291. In 1517 Selim I. added Pale.s- 
tine to his dominions and since that date it has 
formed part of the Ottoman Empire. 


Present. Condition. Politicallv, Palestine com- 
prises the four livas of Jerusalem (El Kuds), 
Nabltis, Acre, and the Hauran, each governed by a 
mutessarif under the v.-lli (ruler of the vilayet), who 
is iminediately responsible to the Porte. The settled 
inhabitants, who number tiboiu 620, ()(K), arc a mixed 
race, the descendants of the old Aramaian popiila- 
tion and tlieir Saracenic conquerors, but tb.e 
Bedouins are pure Arabs. Arabic is the language 
in general use. licligioiis differences are strongly 
marked, the Mohammedans, who form about 80 per 
cent, of the inhabitants, regarding the various 
Christian Churches with the utmost conbMupt. 
There arc still settlements of Druses in Galilee and 
on Mount Carmel. I'p to a. recent date tin* .lewish 
population was almost wliolly (ronfined to the four 
sacred cities — ilerusalem, li(‘l)ron, Tiberias, and 
tSafed. The number of Turks is not large: they 
constitute the ollicial class aiid are regarded witii 
an abhorrence which is fully jiistitu'd by their ex- 
tortionate government. During ne.'irly four 
centuries of Ottoman misrule I'alestine has been 
reduced to a sttili^ of abject misery, lluiiied aque- 
ducts, cisterns, and dwellings testify to the decay 
into which the country has fallen since the 
prosperous d.'iys f>f the Komans. Industri<*s which 
throve in tlui Midfile Ages have Ixicn abandoned 
and little effort is imule to taki^ advantage of the 
abundant n^sources of the soil. There are few 
exports beyond sesame, fruits, barley, olive-oil Jiud 
maize shipped from Acre, Haifa ami Jaffa. An 
attenq>t is now being made to open up the country, 
the chief result so far being the C'»nstniction of 
several roads— cpiito a new ieaturo in Palestine - 
and also a railway from Jaffa to Jerustdem (oj)eiie<l 
1892). The Jcwisli immigration which has set iji of 
late years continnes in S])ite of Turkish oj)position; 
and (rcnnan colonies have heiui plantfid iti the neigli- 
bourhoo<l of Jbiinleh and Jaffa. Th(;sc* and oth<;r 
changes are altering the aspect- of the country and 
the character of the inhabitants. Metinwhile the 
exiKjdition of the Palestine Exploration Fund have 
suj>plied tlie ffr^t accurate information regfu’ding 
the topography and antiquities of the Holy Land. 
Man}' lo.st Hiblical sites hav«! been ifhuititied and 
the several volunujs of tl)o Siirreif of Western 
Palestine have supers(ide<l till older autl»ontie.s. 

Palestrina, Giovanni Pikiimjici da, com- 
poser, was born at I*alestrin{i, Italy, about. 1524, 
and stiidied music umh'r (louditnel. In lor#! he 
wa.s appointed cboir-ma.ster of the Cafiella. Giulia 
in the Vatican, tind subs<Mjueritly lield similar ])Osts 
at the Laleran and Sant.'i Maria Maggiore in 
Itorno. The ()j)uncil :>[ 'J'rent in 1562 having 
cond“mned the prevailing style of Church music, 
Palestrina was invited to assist in reforming it. 
He had already published (1554) his First Itooh of 
Masses, which marked him as the greatest com j)oser 
of his day, and in 1565 he produced the famous 
Missa Pajue Marcelli, one of the most beautiful 
and most solemn conii')Ositions evcT devoted to the 
service of the Most High. In 1571 Palestrina re- 
turned to tlic Capella Giulia, and afterwanls took 
charge of the choir at the Oratory of Philip Neri. 
In 1586 Pope Sixtus V. desired to appoint him 
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master of the pontifical choir, but the bunj?linf? of 
the then occupant of the post frustrated the Holy 
Father’s designs, greatly to Palestrina’s vexation. 
He died in Home on February 2nd, 1594. 

Paley, Frederick Apthohp, classical scholar, 
was born at E.a8ingwold, near York, on January 
1 4th, 1815, and, after being educated at Shrewsbury 
ancl St. John’s College, Cfimbridge, resided for some 
time at the university. In 1846 his conversion to 
Uoraanism gave a ciie::k to bis college career and 
until 1860, when he returned to C;unbridgc, on the 
fiartial removal of his disabilities, he was engaged in 
private tuition. He w.as thus mainly occupied for 
t he following fourteen years when, in 1874, he was 
a[)pointed cL'issieal t)rofessor in the Koman Catholic 
College e.st'iblished in Kensington and, on the failure 
of this institution, iMicanie classical examiner t > 
the University of London arul the Civil Service 
Commission. Owing to the weakness of his lungs 
he was compelled to move to liournemoutli (1881) 
and died at iJoscombeon December *.>th, 1888. The 
great work of liis life was textual criticism, which 
Iieapplujd to Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Theo- 
critus, Propertius, Htjsiod, Martial, and parts of 
Homer and Aristophane.s. 15ut he was a man of 
versatile taste, cleejdy interested in such diverse 
stihjects as earthworms, ecclesiastical architecture, 
botany and geology. Thus, in .addition to his 
editions of the classics, lie also wrote (among 
other books) ^ Manual of Goihto MouUlirujs (18 J5), 
Manual of Golhlo ArchUaofuro (1840), A Fete 
\Vo7(U on Whoal’Oan ( 18 . j 9 ), Flora, of Peterhorowjh 
(1800), and Tkv Habits, Food and Usts of the Earth- 
u'orvi (1878). 

Paleyr VViomam, .archdeacon, w.as born at 
Peterborough, Erjgland, in July, 1713. He received 
ids schooling tit. (iiggleswick jind, going to Christ’s 
College, Csimbridge, came out senior wrangler. 
Becoming a fellow .and tutor, he lectured for eight 
yc.ars on ment.al jdiilosophy, thus laying the found.a- 
tions for his great work. After holding various 
small charges, he became .archdc^ncon of Carlisle 
in 1782. llis J^rlnciples of Moral and Folitical 
FhUtm^dnj first np})eared in 1785, Milliken, a 
(■tirlisle bookseller, having the courage to give 
.K 1,000 for it, smd was sit once .adopted as the 
text -book for ethics at C.ambridge. The Hone 
HauJime followed in 1700. In 1702 he brought 
out. what he thought his be.st book, lira sons for 
t \iu1rutmmt, a caution agtiinst the prev.alent Kevolu- 
t ionarv l>rinciplos. Two years Later ho produced 
his Uirf/r of the Eridfinrrs of Christianily. He 
lia<l now lieen made a prebendary of St. Paul’s and 
rector of llishojiwearmouth and sub-dean of Lincoln, 
llis last ten years were spent in composing, amidst 
broken healtli .and zealous p.arochial labours, the 
work upon which hisf;imc chiefly rests, his 
Theolfltjy. or Erldrnco of the Exist ence amd Attri- 
hvfes of the Fcity eoUrrted from the of 

Nature. This saw the light in 1802 and he died 
in Lincoln on May 25th, 180.5. As ,a writer his 
distinguishing notes are common sense, sanity and 
clear exposition. As a man he w.as of a happy and 
genial disposition, presenting many points of re- 
semblance to Sidney Smith. 


Palgrave, Sir Fraxcis, historian, was the 
son of a Jewish stockbroker named Meyer Cohen, 
and was born in London in July, 1788. He assumed 
the name of Palgrave on his marriage in 1823, 
when he also changed his faith. He was educated 
privately and called to the Bar in 1827. He pub- 
li.shed bis Rise and Progress of the English Com- 
mmwvalih. in 1832, being knighted in the S('ime 
year. He also wrote various otlier v.'iluable his- 
torical books and edited many works for the 
Record Commission. In 1838 he was appointed 
Deputy-keeper of the Records, in which capacity 
he issued twenty-two interesting and valuable 
annual Reports. He published in 1851 (and later 
years) his History of Normandy and England. He 
died at Hampstead on July 0th, 1801, 

Palgrave, Francis Turner, poet and critic, 
elde.st son of the preceding, w.'is born at Great 
Yjirmouth, Norfolk, on September 28th, 1824, and 
w.as cdnc.n.ted at Charterhouse and Balliol College, 
Oxford, becoming .i fellow of Exeter College in 
1817. From 1810 to 1855 he was vice-Princip.'il, 
under Frederick Temple, afterwards Arcjhbisliop 
of Canterbury, of Kneller Hall, a Government 
training college for te.achcrs at Twickenham. On 
the discontinuance of the college he entered the 
Education Department, where he remained till 
his retirement in 1881. His Passionate Pilgrim 
.'ippeiired in 1858, and in 1801 was jmbli.shed the 
book by which he is most widely known, .an 
anthology of the (f olden Treasury of English Verse, 
He edited several other volumes of extnicts from 
the poets, .and in 1885 was elected to the chair of 
poetry in Oxford University, vacated by the death 
of John Cani))boll Shairi). Landseape in Poetry, .a 
selection of his loctiiros, appeared in 18U7, in which 
year lie died on the 21th of October. 

Palgrave, WiM.i AM Gifford, second son of 
Sir Francis l*,algrave, w.a.s born at Westminster 
on J.anuary 24th, 1820, .and educ.alcd .'it the Charter- 
liouse and 'J'rinity College, Oxford, where he gradu- 
ated with distinction. Obt.aining a commission in 
the Bombay Native Infantry he suksequcntly 
became a Roni.an Catholic, joined the Jesuits and 
was orilained a. priest. After further study at 
Laval .and Rome he was sent at his own wish as a 
missionary to Syria, where he acquired an intimate 
knovvk'dgeof the language and habits of the Arabs, 
.'ind without difficulty was able to pass for ,a native. 
ILarely escaping from the massacre of Syrian 
Christians he reported to Napoleon III. the 
causes of the persecution. In 1802-3, disguised as 
a physician, he undertook an .adventurous journey 
across Central Arabia, partly to le.arn the possibility 
of obtaining jiure Arabian bloodstock for breeding 
purposes, .and his experiences are told in his 
Narrative of a Ycaf*s Journey through Central 
and Eastern Arabia. Mission work in Arabia 
proving impracticable, he quitted the Jesuits. En- 
tering the English diplom.atic service he was sent 
to Abyssinia, in July, 1805, to obtain the release of 
Consul Cameron .and bis fellow captives. In 1808 
he married Katherine, daughter of G. E. Simpson, 
of Norwich. After holding several Consular ap- 
pointments he was made British minister to 
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Uruguay in 1884 and died at Monte Video on 
September 30th, 1888. A great linguist (he acquired 
Japanese colloquially in two months) he came 
under the spell of Eastern religious thought, but 
1 hree years before his death he was reconciled to 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

Palimpsest. [PALiKocRAPiiY.] 

PalinnraSp R genus of Crustacea including the 
Spiny Lobster. It received its name from .Eneas's 
s eersman, who 
lell into the sea 
while asleei) at his 
post. 

Palissy, Bku- 

NAliD, i)otLer, was 
born at La (3ia- 
pelle iliron, in tlje 
old ])rovince 
Rerigon 1 , France, 
in 1510. IJy his 
own unaided efforts 
he acquired such a 
k n o w Ur d g V of 
natural scie’ je as 
was possible in his 
day and, having 
mjirri(Ml, settled in 
Saint es to work at. 
his father’s (sraft 
of stained- glass 
p a inti n g. lie 
spent sixteen years 
in linding out tlie 
process of enainel- 
iing, quite familiar 
(had lu; 1)ut known 
it) to the potters 
of Italy. At last 
lie was successful 
and his vigoronsly- 
moclelled speci- 
lueiis (jf earthen- 
ware found favour with (’;it lierinc de’ Medici and 
the Court; but l^ilissy ha<l adopted Huguenot 
principles, and so his busine.ss was ruined and 
he himself imprisoned. Charles IX. released 
him and gave him a plot of ground — afterwards 
the Tuileries — as a site for his works. In 1588, 
however, he again l)ecame the victim of fanaticism 
and even Henry 111. was powerless to protect him. 
He was thrown into the IJastille, where he died, in 
15Si», before his execution could l»e carried out. 
In his pottery Palissy made very little use of the 
w’heel, aiming at elaborate surface decoration in 
high relief, formed by pressing the clay into a 
mould. His best known ijieces were vases, ewers, 
and large plates covered with figures of reptiles, 
crustaceans, fishes, plants and other objects, exe- 
cuted realistically and with remarkable .spirit. He 
was also a writer of great merit. Ids autobiography 
being quite fascinating in its interest. 

PaUyar, an outcastG- tribe, occurring in Travan- 
core and the Annaiuali Hills. South India. They 


are amongst the most degraded of the aborigines of 
India, and are of dark rtd-brown colour, lank hair, 
scant bearil ami .savagt* a.spert. 'J’hey speak a rude 
dialect of the Malayalim (Oravidian) language, 
and the name, of which there .are numerous vari- 
ants (rulayer, Puliyar, Pulay, Polayer, etc.) is de- 
rived ^^froui a Dravidian root — pu/n — meaning 
“ foul.’ They are demon-worshippers and 
omnivorous feedor.s. hut otluaavi.se a h.armles.s. 
inoffensive people, monogamists, and gn^at hunters, 

entra])|)ing the 
tiger <ir attacking 
him with iioi>one I 
Till a 
com pa ra t i n ely 
reiaait jteriod those 
of Tr.a va n (O) re, 
mmdnu'ing about 
‘J()o,(M)(),were miieli 
oppre.s.s(>d by the 
higher eastes, re- 
st rioted as to dress, 
compelh’d to spe.ak 
of themselves as 
slaves and to con- 
form to olhia* vexa- 
tious regulations. 

F a 1 ladio» 

AnoKKA, arehi- 
t«?ot, was )>orii at 
Vicenza, Italy, on 
Noveniher .’lotb, 
15 IS, and dev<»le<i 
liims(4f as a youth 
to. sculpt lire, which 
ho abaiuloned lor 
arcliitecluro. His 
g '• I) i ii s brouglit 
about; a rctaction 
ag.'iiiist the Clot lii(‘. 
.style, and lie ba«l 
th(^ ability to adajii 
ancient, forms t<i 
morlern requirements. ’J'iie chnrolies of St. Giorgio 
Maggiore, 11 Redentorc, and part, of the Doge’s 
palace at Venice, and many jMilaceH and villas in 
northern Italy, .are his chief works. His treatise on 
Avrimf MfmnmcnU is very v.aluabh!, hut his great 
work, / Qnattro hihrv Arrhitettura (1570), 
effect e<l a revolution in taste throughout Europe 
and, in his honour, a style of architecture, based 
on the old lioman, was named Palladian. He 
died at Vicenza on Augu.st 15th, 1580. 

Palladium, anything wliich ensures (or is sup- 
po.sed to ensure) safety, the tyjjical examph? being 
the institution of trial by jury, which is called the 
palladium of liberty, (jf the Constitution, etc. 
The Palladium was an image; of the goddess Palkas 
(Athena), which .secured safety to Troy until 
Ulysses stole it. Later the word came to lie applied 
: to any image or object regarded as of good omtjn 
: and calculated to afford protection and defence. 

Possession of the Trojan Palladium was claimed by 
I Athens, Argos, Rome, and other cities. 
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Palladium (chemical symbol, Pa; atomic 
weight, lOh-h), a rare metallic element, which was 
firxt separated from native platinum by Wollaston 
ill 1 K()3 and named after the planet Palhus, which 
Olhers had discovered at llremen in 1802. It 
occurs in nature in the free state, but not pure, 
being alloyed with platinum, gold, or iridium. In 
its general chemical properties it closely resembles 
jilatiniim. It forms a series of .salts, the palladious 
and palladic compounds. It has a specilic gravity 
of ahout 11 ’8. Neither the metal nor its compounds 
are much used. An amalgam of mercury is employed 
in dentistry ainl smtill quantities of the metal are 
sai<l to improve the quality of steel for many 
jiurposes. 

Pallas. [Atmkna.] 

PallaSf Pmtkr Simon, naturalist, was born at 
iJcrlin on Septemlier 22nd, 1741, and was educated 
at tlio rniversities of Ilcrlin, Halle, Gottingen and 
Leyden. He early showed a strong l)cnt for 
the study of natural history and was invited in 
17t)8 hy Oatherine 11. of Uussia. to till the chair of 
natural history in tlu? A(*.adcmy (»f St. Petersburg. 
Next year he went, with an expiidition into Siberia 
to ohsfTvc. tbe transit of Venus, and until 1774 w;ia 
engaged in a systematic, investigation of the 
geography and zoology of Hussia in Asia, extending 
Ins travels to tlu; (’hiiiese frontier. The results of 
Ins investigat.ions ;i|»|Kiared in liis liemn dtirck 
Ver»chic(letui VTontizen dot IttmUchen Jleirhs 
(1771~(5). Cjithcrine purchased his ccdlecUon of 
z(K)logic.al sp(‘ciuu*ns. He travelled in South 
Hussia in 171tll-l and went to live at Simferopol in 
the (’rimeJi in 17t»0. He died at Jlerlin on 
September 81 !i, 1811. 

Palliata, U groujxd univalve sbelltisb (Gastero- 
poda) belonging to the suborder Opisthobranchia 
and including those ineiulxM's of this suborder 
having a well-dcvclojicd mantle, 'lla; Sea-Hare 
(Aplt/d) and tbe Ihihblc-.djells (JJdlld') are the 
two best-known rcnre.sentatives. 

Palliieri Wii.liam, inventor of projectiles, .son 
of Wray l*allis(*r, was born in Dublin on June istb, 
l.s.qo. He was (‘duc.atcrl at Hugbv, Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge and Sandhurst, entered the Army in 185.5, 
and wont to the Crinioa, but saw no active service. 
He was aide-de-camp to Sir William Knollys at 
Aldershot; in iSiiO lie went to Dublin, and in 18(>8 
was married to Anne, daughter of George Perhain. 
Retiring from the Army in 1871 he was returned as 
Conservative M.P. for Taunton in 1880 and died on 
February 4th. 1882. While an nndergrailuate he 
studieil projectiles and shot of his design w’cre tried 
at Shoeburyness when he was only twenty-three. In 
18ii2 lie took out patents for ‘‘improvements in the 
construction of ordnance and in the projectiles to 
be used therewith," and for screw-bolts, and in 
lStl3 for chill-casting ]uojectilc.s whether iron or 
steel, the great value of his invention being only 
slowly recognised, llesidcs other inventions he 
made proposals to defernl London with a chain of 
unrevetted earthworks with similar works at the 
chief strategical points between the coast and the 


capital, a suggestion which was partly adopted. 
For his public services he was made C.B. in 1868 
and knighted in 1873. 

P allium , in Roman antiquities, a large rect« 
angular clofik, characteristic of philosophers; in 
eeclesiology, a vestment made of wool (typifying the 
pastoral office) worn by pjitriarchs, metropolitans, 
and certain bishops. The original form was a rolled 
mantle worn as a scarf round the neck, the ends 
falling in front and behind. In the Greek Church 
it became a wide scarf, the end of which nearly 
reached the feet. In the Roman Catholic Church 
it gradually took a different shape and is now a 
narrow band passing round the shoulders, with a 
.short vertical piece falling down the middle of the 
breast, and the same down the middle of the back. 
It is ornamented with crosses. Since the 6th 
century it has been customary for the Pope to 
bestow the {lallinm on metro j»olitans outside of his 
own diocese jus a mark of particular favour. A 
bishop elected or translated to a metropolitan see 
begs the Pope for the pallium and receives it after 
taking an otith of allegiance to the pontiff. J’he 
Pope dons it whenever he officiiites, V)ut archbishops 
wear it only on certain great festivals. 

Palm, Johann Philipp, bookseller, was born in 
1768 at iSchorndorf. VVliile Germany was overrun 
by the French in 1806, I*alm, who was in business 
in Nuremberg (his borne, 20, Winklerstrasse, i.s one 
of the notable bouses of the town), sent an anony- 
mous pamphlet, Deufsrhland iiimncriirfutrn KmiC’ 
driffiniff m her deep irumiliatimi**), to a 

bookseller of Augsburg. Some of NajiGleon’s 
officers brought it under his notice and the Emperor, 
determined to stop the issue of any patriotic 
pamphlets reflecting on his policy and the conduct 
of his Jinny, ordered Palm to be arrested. He was 
tjikon to Rraiinau, tried by court-martial, and shot 
on 25111 August, 1806. This crime infuriated the 
citizens whom Napoleon had been anxions to con- 
ciliate and Germany looked to the King of Prussia 
to relieve her of the tyrant. 

PalmEf capital of the island of Majorca and of 
the province of the Ralejiric Islands, belonging to 
Spain, 130 miles S. by E. of Barcelona. Built in 
the form of an amphitheatre it occupies a fine site 
on the south-western cojust. A mole half a mile in 
length enables vessels of large size to discharge 
cargoes and is commanded by a fort. 'I’he cathe- 
dra], begun in 1230 and completed in 1610, is a fine 
Gothic building, with a graceful spire. The Ex- 
change (1426) has even greater merits, and among 
other interesting old structures are the Governor’s 
palace, the General Hospital, the town-hall, and 
the vjirious colleges, l^alma is the centre of ad- 
ministration and the seat of a bishopric. A railway 
connects it with the chief places on the island. 
The port does Ji brisk shipping trade, coastwise and 
foreign, in fruit and general goods and has some 
shipbuilding. Pop. (19W), 63,337. 

Palma, or San Mihuel de Palma, one of the 
Canary Islands, lying to the extreme N.W. of the 
group. It occupies an area of 718 square miles, is 
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33 miles long by 15 miles broad, and has the 
volcanic peak of Muchachos (7,710 feet) in the 
centre. From the vast crater of the Caldera, nine 
miles in diameter, a ravine runs towards the sea. 
The steep sides of the mountains are densely wooded 
witli timber, which is used for shipbuilding, and 
the lower districts about the coast produce wine, 
sugar, almonds, fruits, honey, wax. Fisli also 
abounds. Santa Cruz is the capital (pop. 7,383). 
Top. of island (1900), 41,994. 

Palma, Jacopo, painter, called Palma 
Vf:cchi(), to distinguish him from his grand- 
nephew, Palma Giovane (1544-1 (i2G), a distinctly 
inferior artist, was born at Serinalta, near Bergamo, 
Italy, in 1480. He began to paint early under the 
influence of the Bellini but, coming to Venice, is 
said to have been taught by Titian. His best works 
are “ The Three Gniccs ” in the Dresden Gallery, 
and six devotional pictures in Santa Maria Formo>a 
at Venice. He died about 1528, though some 
authorities make the date twenty years later. 

PalmaC68B, a well-defined order of spadici- 
lloral Monocotyledons called by l.inna3iis “tlic 
princes of the vegetable kingdom,” and coinjirising 
over 1,000 sf cies, chiefly natives of the tropic**. 
'J’hey have mostly t-.ylindrical unbranched stems, 
Ix/aring a. tuft of large, often gigantic, Icatiicry 
leaves at the top, the leaves being torn into seg- 
ments either palmatcly 
or pinnately arranged. 

Tlie tiowers are either 
bisexual or unisexual, 
and are borne on a 
spa<lix wlnc-li is ofter. 
branched and is en- 
closed in a membranous 
spat he. There is a. 
somewhat inconspicu- 
ous greenish perianth 
of .six leaves in two 
whorls, six stamen.^, 
usually three carpels, 
and only a single aU>u- 
ininoiis seed with a 
small <Muhryo. In some 
(^ases, as in Cliamajrofis 
hurnilis, the only 
European palm fticc.ur- 
ring in countrie-s bor- 
dering on the Mediter- 
ra.ncan), tlie stem is 
short ; in others, as 
in the rattans, it is iai.m. 

sleiuler. or even climbs 

by hooked i)rickles. The leave- are sometimes 
scattered and in most cases liave a fibrc>us 
sheathing base to the leaf-stalk. The terminal 
leaf-bud is the “cabbage” which, in some 
species, is eaten. Tlie fruit varies very much, being 
either a nuculane with a hard seed, as in the date, 
drupaceous (but syncarpous and with a tibrous 
mcsocary»), as in the cocoa-ntit, or covered with 
woody reflexed scales, as in the sago- palm. The 
perisperm of the seed is generally hard and oily, as 
in the “ fle.-h " of the cocoa-nut ; but that of the 


date, which is mainly cellulose, and that of the 
vegetable-ivory arc still harder. 'J'hc uses of palms 
are innumerable. Beams, veneers, canes, thatch, 
fibre for cordage and matting, fans, hats, bowls, 
spoons, sago, sugar, wines, spirits, food, oil and 
wax, arc only some among the number. The date» 
and the areca-, cocoa-, co(]uilla- and corozo-nuts 
are treated separately. Elans guineensis is the 
African oil-palm, Sagus Itumphii the chief of the 
East Indian sago-palms; the genus Calamus yield.s 
rattan-canes, and Caryota palm-wine and liulian 
gut. 

Paluerf a jiilgrim who had returned from the 
Holy Land and, as a token that he had fulfilled his 
vow, brought back with him the bninch or leaf of a 
palm to be laid on t ho altar of his ])arish church. 
The word was also used of the itinerant monks who 
wandered from one shrine to .'iiiotluT under a per 
petnal pledge of poverty and celibacy. The ])adge 
of the ])almer was the seallo)) <u* cfiekle shell, the 
device of St. Ja.mos, which was usually worn in tlui 
liat or other headgear. The words “ y>alnier” and 
“ pilgrim ” are often employed as if they w(;re inter- 
changeable. Strictly s])eaking, however, a. pilgrim 
is one who is still “ outward hound ’* and has not 
yet achieved the object of bis journey. 

Falmeri Edwakd Hknuy, Orientalist, was 
bm*n at Cambridge on August 7th, ISIO, aid 
ediKjated at Perse Grammar soliool in Ins nalivi; 
town. He evinced a groat apt itude for languages, 
and whilst following the uncongmiial occuj)ation 
of a merehanl’s clerk contrived to pick up several 
tongues, including Bomany, Italian, and Fnmch, 
all of wliicb ho spoke fluently. Returning to Cam- 
bridge in 1859. he was led into Oriental stH<li(?s, 
making such progress that he was admitted to St. 
John’s College and ultimati^ly elected fellow (1 8(17). 
In 18(59 ho took j)art in tluj l*alestiiie Exploration 
Fund’.s survey of Sinai an<l, in tlie following year, 
he wjts employiid with Cnarlcs Francis 'I'yrwhilt 
Drake in surveying Sinai and tlie adjoining <lesert, 
tramping (509 miles )»etween iSinai and Jerusalem 
and ao^juiring marked infliuinco ov(;r tl»(? B(Mh)uins, 
amongst, whom In*, was kn-iwn as Abdallah Elfeiidi. 
The r<-siilt of his travels a p|jeare<l in The Ihsert of 
Ihv Kxodofi. Riitiirning to Kjsidiincfi in Caml ridge. 
Palmer was appointiMj liord Almoner’s Professor of 
Arabic in 1871 and had to lecture not only on 
Arabic but on Persian and Jlinrlii.stani as wi^ll, 
Jlis chief academic works were; a (iTonnnnr of the 
Arah'tv. Ltt'Ofjvoijc (1871), a. (UmclHo DU'itonarij of the 
Persian jJmrfvafje (187(5), The J*oetlral Worhs of 
lieha-cd-d'm Zohnr of n'ith a Melrival 

Trandalion (187(5-7) tirid a translation of the 
Ko*\'in (1880). He had been called to the Bar in 
1871 and occasionally went on circuit. In 1881 la? 
gave u[) his lectures, retaining only his jirofessor- 
ship and. taking to journalism, joirard the editorial 
staff of the Slandard. In 1882 Governmemt asked 
him to go to Egypt and use bis influence in ])a.cify- 
ing the Bedouin tribes around Suez. Whilst 
engaged in this service he and his companions werix 
inurdered at Wady Sudr on August lltli. 1882. 
His remains and tho.se of his fcrllow victims, 
Captain William John Gill, R.E., and Lieutenant 
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llfirold CJlmrriri^ton, were brou<?ht to Enjsrland next 
year and buried in Sit. raid’s Catliedral on the 
iitli of April 

Palmer, Samuel, painter, was l)om in London 
on January 27th, 1805, and educated by liis father 
(a bookseller) and at Merchant Taylors* school. 
He bo^^an as a (diild to show a talent for j)aintingr 
iind exliibited in the Jloyal Academy at the a«;e of 
fourteen. Ill-health havinj^ (;omf)ellcd him to leave 
London he settled for sevend years in Kent, where 
lit! tlcvoted himself to water-colour jiainting: with 
jijreat suc(!C8s. In IS.'Vi he made a sketching tour 
in North Wales, wliich he rejicaietl in later ycfirs, 
p.'iying vi>itH to Devonshire as well, always in 
search of sulijt^cts. Having, in 18.‘{7, married 
Hannah, the eldest tlaughtt!!* of John Linnell, the 
couple wtuil, to Ihily, where tliey resided for two 
ytjars. After his election as an associate of the 
♦Society of l‘ainters in Wal(!r-(’olourK(18b’i), Palimu- 
ceastMl to exhiliit, at tlie Jloyal Acatlemy and the 
IJritisli Institution. His circinnstanctis, however, 
still continued straitened aiul <luriiig several years 
Ji(! ga ve Ic'ssons in fliviwing. In 1851 he was elected 
a full luemlK'.r of the WnU-r-Colour Society, lu 
lu! removed to Kedhiil, where h(! acconi|»lish(‘d 
the finest of bis works, the \vat.(*r-colour drawings 
in illustration of Milton's L'Allviiro and 11 
Vnm'Tom. He also beeanie extreimily partial to 
efidiing and prndnc(‘r/ many luviniil'nl p/afes. J/e i 
died at, Hediiill on May 21tli, 1881. As a jiaiiitiT of 
idvUie Kuiilisli country scenes Valuier takes rank, 
w’nb tbe gvcatest musters. 

Palmerston, 1 1 en hy John Tem im.k, V is(M)unt 
(an Irish peer), statesman, was horn at Droad- 
lands, Uonisey, llamjtsliire, on Oetolier 2dth, 1781. 
Educated at Harrow, H«linl)urgh (wh(*n! he hoanknl 
witli Dugald Stewart), ami St. John’s (-olUtge, 
Cam bridge, h<* decided on following a political 
career. He had sn(!C(!ed(!d to the title on liis 
father’s death in 1802. After twice unsuccessfully 
contesting the rniversity of Cambridge, Palmerston 
tinally obtained, in 1807, a scat for Newport, Isle of 
Wight. He at once hecaiiit! a Junior Lord of the 
'J'reasury in the Tory Ministry of ilie Duke of 
Portland, and two years later was a]ipointcd 
Secretary-at-Wjir, retaining this post till Canning’.s 
ileiitli in 1827, though he (lid not enter the Cabinet 
until just before that event. After clinging for 
a few months to Lord Goderich and the Duke 
of Wellington, he finally went into Opposition 
along with lluskisson. He now felt himself more 
closely drawn to the Liberals than to the Conserva- 
tives and in 1830 took cliarge of the Foreign Office 
under Lord Grey. One of hi.s earliest strokes 
of policy was the creation of the kingdom of 
Belgium, with Leopold of Coburg at its head. 
He next used his best endeavours to suppress the 
Carlists of Spain and he vigorously support eii 
Turkey against Russian aggression, lie resumed 
office in 1835 — Sir Robert Peel had been Premier for 
four months (December, 1834, to April, 1835)—aad 
during the following years his jwlicy was directed 
to counteracting Russian infiuciicc in the East of 
Europe and checking Mehemet All’s schemes. 
From 1841 to 1840 he was once more in Opposition. 


He was admitted wdth some reluctance to his old 
{losition in Lord John Russell's Administration 
and supported the premature risings in Italy and 
HungJiry ; but in 1851 his irresponsible approval of 
the covjj d'etat compelled his retirement from office 
and he never resumed his control over foreign 
relations. In 1853 he accepted the Home Office and 
on Lord Aberdeen’s resignation undertook to form 
a Ministry. From 1855 to his deatli, he was at the 
head of affairs, except during a few months of 
1858-51), when his complaisance to Napoleon 111. 
as regards Orsini’s conspiracy rendered him un- 
popular. He died almost sudd(!nly at Brocket 
Hall, Hertfordshire, on October 18tli, 1805. Lady 
Pf'ilmerston — sister of Lord Melbourne and widow of 
Earl Cowper — vvlioru he married in 1833 and to 
whom much of his success was diu\ survived her 
husband four years. He was not a great states- 
man, but a cheerful, ojjtimistic man of the world, 
with a thorough knowledge of liuiiian nature, fond 
of work and with a will to have his own way 
wliich brought him luon; than entu! under the 
censure of Qutien Victoria. The spee(;h of his lile 
was that nuide (1850) in the Don J’acifico debate 
(he had been blamed for coercing Greece to com- 
]»eusate Gt?orge Finlay and Pacifico for injuries), 
ill which he delivered his famous “civis Komauus” 
protest on liebalf of tlie rights of British citizens 
and triiimplied over tlie combined forces of th(! 
Tories, Protectionists, Peedites and Ihidicais, who 
W(*re also backed by the sujiport of J7w Times and 
tlu! foreign diplomatists. 

Palmistry, the pretended art of foretidling a 
person’s fortune by tlie lines, marks, ainl otlier 
characteristics of Ins palm. It is an ancient form 
of divination, Iiaving hr‘en practis(‘d among tiic 
Hindus, while it was not unknown to Hie Greeks and 
Uoiuans. The hand has been duly (diarted and 
••mounts" and “lines” of various signilicanee 
liav<! been formulated. 'I’lu! lines and mounts no 
doubt (.‘XLst in every hand, but it does not follow 
that they afford to the palmist exceptional facili- 
ties for divining the future or reading the past. 
Whilt! some amusement has been extracted 
innocently enough from designing 

})(!rsons have turruid it. to account as a moans of 
obtaining money ilUigally. All such fortune-tellers 
are liable to prosecution by the police. 

Palm Oil, a vegetable oil which is imported 
in very large quantities from West Africa, where it 
is obtained from the fruits of the oil-pJilm, Ela‘is 
Ifuineensis. The fruits are crushed and boiled 
with water ; the melted fatty matter rises to tht! 
surface and is skimmed off. It forms a dark yellow 
solid of a buttery consistency, slightly lighter than 
water (specific gravity, *945) and possessing a 
peculiar odour. Chemically it consists chiefly of 
palmitin, i.e.^ a compound of pilraitic acid and 
glycerine, mixed witli a little olein. It may be 
purified somewhat and bleached by exposing it to 
a current of steam. It is used in the localities 
where it occurs as a substitute for butter ; in Europe 
it finds much application in the manufacture of 
candles and soaps, and as a lubricant for heavy 
machinery, e.g , axles of railway trains, etc. From 
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tlic enormous amount of oil brought down the 
streams of Nigeria totiie Gulf of Guinea the rivers 
were once collectively known as the Oil Kivers and 
the Niger Coast Protectorate (till 18513) as the Oil 
Rivers Protectorate. The “palm oil ” of colloquial 
speech refers, of course, to the palm of the hand 
and is a signilicaut phrase for bribery in which the 
palm of the bribee is “ oiled " or greased.” 

Palm Snnday, the Sunday before Easter, on 
which Christ’s entry into Jerusalem, when palm 
branches were strewn before Him, is commemorated. 
In former times and in some countries it was cele- 
brated by a procession the central figure of whit‘h 
represented Jesus riding on an ass. Many churches 
arc d(^(^orated with j>ahn branches on this day, and 
in countries where these cannot bo procured tlie 
boughs of other trees, such as tln^ willow, are 
allowed to be used in their stead. Originally the 
branches were blessed in the church and afterwards 
borne in i)rocession by the worsliippers. 

Palmyra (Hebrew, Tadmor^ “city of palms”; 
Modern\Syruic,77rf«M>), a ruined city of Syria, situ- 
ated 135 miles N.E. of Dfimascus, at one of the rare 
oa.ses in the great Syrian Desert. The date of its 
formation is uncertain. It rose very early wealth 
and importance, as the majestic remains of tenqJes, 
tombs, and dwelling-houses testify. The grandest 
of these monuments, dedicated to P»el, or the Sun 
god, still retains GO of its 35)0 columns. The city 
reached the lieiglit of its prosperity during tJic 
w'ars of Rome with Parthia iiml I’ersia ; but it lost 
some of its independence in s})ite of the gallant 
struggles of Zenohia, after whose defeat (A.i>. 271i) 
Aurclian destroyed and depopulated her capital. 
The Saracens in 740 crunpleted the w’ork of de- 
vastation, to W'hiidi earthquake.s liavtj also coii- 
tribute<1. It was not until 1G78 that the site was 
discovered by European geographers. 

Palpitation, Vlve Reeling of distress wducAi \s 
associated with excited action of the heart. In 
many instances this symptom is ocreasioned by 
<ligestive disturbaiicc. It occurs ;ds(» as a result of 
the immoderate use of tf)hacco, in aiuemic coiidi- 
tion.s, and in Graves’s (U.-ease. Jt may be dut; to 
disturbed action of the heart consequent upon 
di.sea.se primarily affecting that organ. 

Palsy. [Paka LYSIS.] 

Palndan-Miiller, Frkdkhtk, poet, son c>f 
Bisho}) Jens Paludan-Muller, was horn at Kjerte- 
minde in Fiincn. on Feljruary 7th, lH05t. Educated 
at the Cathedral .school of 0<lense and tlie ITiiver- 
sity of Copenhagen, his first {joein Four llmnaiu'e» 
appeared in 1832, followed by a romantic comedy 
Ltwe at Court. Thr JJanriwj (Hrl, l.'-ii.’., a poetical 
romance, assured his p).sitionahd att i act (rd general 
attention. His next works, showing the influence 
of Byron, were not so succe.^isful. During 1838 and 
1840 he travelled in German v, Italy (where he wrote? 

a lyrical poem of great beauty) and France, 
and his genius developed. In 1811 he began to 
publish Homo, a narrative satirical poem, the 
typical classic of Danish poetry. It was not com- 
pleted for seven years, during which he produced 

1C2— N.E. 


.shorter works of exquisite beaut v. Tittionns, 1844, 
being deeiued the most perfect.* His later works 
include Kalunus, a noble philosophic tragedy, 
wherein Greek culture and Hindu religion are con- 
trasted, and Adonia, a welcome to death, which, 
with Adam Homo, are considensd his finest produc- 
iions. One of the greate>t Danish aui hors, t he poet 
lived a retired life on the outskirts of Fredenshorg 
and in Copenhagen where, after a long illnc.ss, ho 
died on December 27th, ISTti. 

Paludinay the typical genus of the family 
Paludinhhe, one nf tluj Ix'st -known groups t»f pond- 
snails. They belong to the sub-order J'rosohranch- 
iata, and a]q>eari‘d in l'p])er Jurassic times. The 
Purbeck marble and tlic Pet worth marble from the 
Wealden beds of Sussex are both nia.de up in t lie 
jnain of Paliidiiia .shells; tlie latter is generally 
familiar from its use for fonts. 

Pamir, an (devattid region of west central Asia, 
a continuation we.st wards of tin* highlands of Tibet. 
It is the convergiiigiioint of tlie Hindu Kinsh, Kara- 
Koriim (Himahiya), Kuen-lun, and Tian Whan 
mountain systems and, from its lofty surface, has 
been called the Roof of the World. It forms tlie 
soutli-east of Russian Turkestan. It is mostly 
drained by the Amu- Darya or Oxus, whose chief 
head-waters — the Murghab and Panj — find their 
sources fit a gri'at fdtitude in the jilateau. Its 
highest points are Mustagh Ata (25,800 feet) on the 
eastern limits, and Mount .ICaufmanu (23,000 feet) 
of the Trans-alai range towards its northern eon- 
lines. The Pamir has a general elevation of from 
j;>,0tM) to 15,000 feet and, wliere it is habilahJe, is 
imiinly occupied by ICirgJiiz tribes. 

Pampanras, •) rmim.^rons peo]>le of Luzon, 
Phili))piiie l^ands, chieilly settled on the great 
Pam panga. plain, imrth-west of Manila. Foruu*rly 
UieAr domain reacAurd lo Manila Bay Use\V,\>ul here 
tViey Rave hee.n evVliev exVevminaVed or ahsorlx^d V>y 
the Tagalogs, whom they resemble in !i]>iH*jiraiiee 
and usages, find even in speech, both sp»‘aking 
(lialeets of the Malayo-Polym'sian language. The 
Pa.nip;ingas are the mo.st warlike of all the Luzon 
tribes, hut w'(;re redure«l, after a stoul resistance, by 
the Sjianiards in 1570. At that time a few' were 
Mohammedans, hut the great majority Pagans ; at 
present nearly all an? Roman ( 'tit holies. Their 
numbers are e.stimtifed til 338,()ot). 

Pampas, vast ])lain8 of South America, more 
esjK’cially those cxtiuiding tlirougli centr.il fin«l 
southern Arg-enlinti, from the Rio Negro nortlivvard.s 
to th(‘ region of Gran Chaco ;ind from the Andes to 
the Atlantic. 'J'hey are -nostly (|uile level, exc(;pt- 
ing for fill oocfisiontil tr(?e, and are c'-overed w-ith 
gra.<s whicli furriishe.s food to imnien.sc numlM*r.s of 
cattle, horses ami sheep. The wild animals are 
principally the viscacha, rhe;i (Amorican ost riirh) 
and deer. 4'hi pamiias an; repn?sente<i in the nort li 
of tlu? continent, particularly in the vtilley of the 
Orinoco and A'enezuela, by llanos or stepi»i s. 

Pampeluna, or Pamplona, the capital of Na- 
varre, Spiiin, on the Arga, 2tXJ miles N.E. of Madrid. 
The principal buddings arc the citadel (on a rock 
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3,(KK) feet hijrh), the Gothic cathedml, the old 
churches of kSari Saturriino and San Nicolas, the 
Tuunicipal buildings and the noble aqueduct by 
which drinking water is conveyed to the town. The 
bull-ring is one of the largest in Spain. The inanu- 
fi'ictu res include textiles, leather, })aper, soap, earth- 
enware, flour and iron. The town was rebuilt in (iH 
by l*ompey the Great, from whom it derived its 
name of rornpeiojDolis, or ?<»mpjwilo, whence the pre- 
sent form. Cai)tur(;d by the Goths in 'Hir) and tlie 
Franks in .^>42, it was disraantleil by Charlemagne 
in 77H, but njpulsed tluj Sar.'icens in iK)7. It wiis 
fortified and adoni(?d in the Middle Ages. In the 
Veninsuli'ir War the French held it from 1S08 till 
IHlil, wlmn it was taken by Wellington. In the 
first (Jarlist. war it, was occupied by tlm adherents 
of the; Queen Mother Christina -Kt) and in 
the second rising (IS72-(J) the (Jarlists attacked 
but failed to capture it. !*()[). (liKK)), 

Pamphlatf a short litiuary work consisting of 
one or more printed sheets stitched tog<;thcr, but 
not bovnul, s(»meti!nes with a ])aper wrapptir. Tin? 
news- books of the Kith and 17th c-eniu lies contain- 
ing news-ballads and venses on topics of the day 
were called pamphlets. Folitical jiamphle.ls were 
much comiimner than they are now before^ the de- 
vehiiiinent of the daily nc^wspape-rs. Among 1 he mo.sl 
famous pamphlets w(?re John Milton’s Artu^M^iUim 
(Ifi'H), on bidialf of fre<idom of printing, Edward 
Hexhy’s KiWnti m Murder (also attributed to iSilius 
Titus), dire(^ted at (Hirer Cromwell (l(ir>7), Daniel 
Defects Shorhd Watj ivlfh ihe lHm‘nifr» (1702), a 
sarcastic performance tluit brought him to the 
jiillory, and, in later times, Sir Howland Hills Vo»t 
Offire lid'orm (is;f7), W. K. Gla<lstono’s Vathan 
(1H74), Jind U. A. Cooper's Fm* Jtaibrai/ 
Travel (IKIU). 

Pail| in Gret k mythology, was the god of the 
country, and in later tinu's of all nature, and his 
|xireritag(' was asiTihed to Hermes, Zeus, or Apollo, 
and (’allisto or (Knoe. H(‘ wjus represtuited as pi>s- 
sessing the lower limbs of a goat., horns on his 
luuwl, and half-human features. His voice inspinul 
terror ; hence the «lerivativ(! “ panii;.” Arcadia was 
the c.hief scat of lii.s worship, and there he; w;is 
supfio.seil to wander on the mountains in the 
ivunpany of the iiyiriphs and satyrs, playing (Ui the 
pipes and dancing. I’rophetic. powers wen* at- 
Iributeil to him, and he promot(?d the fecuiulitv of 
iIh^ Hocks and herds. Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
contributed a jHiem, “'i'he Great God Pan,” to the 
first volume of the Cornhill magazine, then editc<l 
by W. M. Thackeray, which was illustrated by a 
draAving by Lord Leighton, representing the con- 
ventional Pan ]»layiiig the jiipes which were named 
Pandean after the god. 

Panama, a republic of South Anioricu, bounded 
on the N. by the Caribbean Sea, on the E. bv the 
republic of Colombia, on the S. by the I’acific. and 
on the W. by Costa Hica (Central America). It 
niensures find inih*s in length, from -ll) to 120 miles 
in width, and occupies an area of JLfiOO .square 
miles. Physically it is an isthmus connecting 
North and ^outh America. Its Atlantic coast-linc 


is 420 miles long, whilst tliat on the Pacific side 
(jxtends for 650 miles and includes the fine bay of 
Panama. A mountainous ridge of no great elevation 
runs through the centre, pandlel with the coasts, 
and forms the watershed of the Chagres river, 
flowing north, and the Kio Grande, flowing south. 
In the west of the isthmus are the masses of the 
Cordillera of Veragua(Dome of Santiago, 0,270 feet) 
and the Sierra de Chiriqui (the volcano of Chiriqui, 
11,266 feet). The flat country near each shore is 
marshy and very unhealthy, but produces an 
abundance of tropical fruits and vegetables. 
Cotton, indiariibbcr, and tobacco, vanilla, sarsajmr- 
illa, etc., art^ exported. The cliief cities liesides Pan- 
ama, the capital, are Colon (Aspinwall), the Atlantic 
port, Santiago, Penonome, and Los Santos. Pop. 
estimated at from 2.‘10,(M)0 to .‘100,000. 'I’he IsTiiMUS 
is practically identical with the state, though the 
name is sometimes made to embrace the isthmuses 
of Darien and San Bl.'is. Its breadth from C^olon 
to Panama is about 10 miles, and a railway connect- 
ing these two points was eonijileted in 18.55 by an 
American <*ornpany. The idea of a Canal was 
iimoted as early as 1520, but it was not until 1875 
that any practical steps were tjiken. Four yt;ar.s 
later Ferdinand de Lesseps tlirew his energies into 
thelanguishingproject, and in 1880 the first T*anama 
(Jonif iany was tloatcd for the purpose of constructing 
a sea-level canal. Afttir conducting operations for 
several years — the administration being character- 
ised by such gross (extravagances and corruptions 
that de Lesseps and others were tried and convicted 
in 18011, the sentences however being soon remitted — 
the company went into liquidation in 1 880. A second 
comjKiny being formed, ji lock ctinal was detdded 
upon, but the ditticultites of the enterprise were so 
great that, in 1002, the proprietary rights were 
olT(Ted to the I 'nited States for forty million dollars. 
Provided the title were (Hear, the United iState.s 
Senate passed an act authorising the purchase. 
( ’olombia objecting, the Mien dejiartment of Panama 
in 1003 cut the Gordian knot by seceding and form- 
ing an independent rejiublic, which was recognisc<l 
by the United States. The French company having 
bt*en bought out. arrangements were made for the 
construction of the canal by an American company. 
The canal will be 46 miles long and iiO feet deep, 
with a w’idtli at the surface of 124 feet and at the 
bottom of 72 feet. It is expected to be open for 
traffic within the second decade of the 20th century. 
Estimating the Frencli losses at over£80,0(X),(KH)and 
the American outlay at £40,(KK),0(K), the canal will 
cost mo»e than £120,(KK),000. Yiisc^o Nunez do 
Balbea, Governor of Darien, w'ith a party of which 
FraiKusco Pizarro was one, was the lir.st European to 
cross the isthmu.s and to sight the Pacific. 

Panama, capital of the republic of the same 
name, is situateil on the bay of Panama, on the 
south coast of the isthmus. The city was founded 
in 1518, and is the oldest European settlement in 
America, but few traces of the old Mauresque 
Sjianish architecture remain. It is a bishop’s see. 
Tlie cathedral dates from 1760, and was much 
injareti by c^arthquake in 1882. Among other edi- 
fices are the residence of the president, the House 
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of Assembly, a college, and the Convent of the Con- j 
cepcion. The harbour is safe, but ships of any 
draught have to anchor three miles from the quay. 
Yellow and malarial fevers arc deadly scourges 
which can only be got i id of, or at all events re- 
duced in severity, by the adoption of up-to-date 
methods of sanitation, including an efficient drain- 
age svatem. Pop. estimated at :i(),0()0. 

Panchatantrai the ohlest collection of moral 
stories and rellections in Sanskrit literature. It 
was comp(»sed by a Brahmin named Vishnusarman, 
consists of five books which have* for their object 
the formation of character and the guidance of 
(jonduct, and was primarily intended for the 
instruction and enlightenment of young princes 
and others likely to have authority over their 
fellows. 

Pancras, St., or Pancrativs, a Homan youth 
of nohle family who suffered martyrdom under 
Diocletian about A.D. Ho-l, at the age of fourteen. 
In (;arly times he shared with St. Nicholas the 
patronage of hoys, and is still often regarded as 
the patron-saint of children. His day is May 12tli. 

• He is usually represented trampling on a Saracen 
and bearing either the martyr’s palm or a sword or 
stone. Tlie w<*ll known railway terminus in London 
bearing tlie name of St. Pancras ^belonging to tluj 
Midland liailway Company) was so named from 
the circumstance that it stands in the ])arish of 
St. Pancras. 

Pancreas, 'j'hc ])ancrcas is a glatid which is 
situatetl in the abdominal cavity in ch>se relation 
with the duodenum ; the pancreatic, duct discharges 
its contents int(> that portion of the small intestine 
some two or throe indues from the jnioric end of 
the stonuich. 'J’he pancreas is a long narrow i 
strue,lurc having an e.xpando<l head at its right, i 
extnmjity. Jt presents some resemblance, wIk-ii . 
examintul microscopically, to a. salivary glaial. i 
(For tin; functi(ui of the pancreatic juice in 
digestion, see Dicjestion.) 

Panda C-DVw/v/.v /7/7//c«jf), the .single .species of 
the genus Ailurus, <»f the llcMccoon family. It is 
found at heights of from 7.000 to 12, (MK) feet in the 
south-eastern Himalaya, li is little larger than a 
(rat, has pointed prominent ears, sliglitly retractile 
claws and jdantigrade feet, a feature wliich gives 
it a bear-like trea(l and assigns it a j)lac(j 


The latter was too shrewd to be taken in by the 
artifice; but Kpimctheiis, his brother, yielded to 
l*andoni*s charms. No sooner was the box opened 
than all the ills tliat have since^ l»lagued mankind 
escaped from it and spread over tlie world, hope 
alone being still left at the bottom, presumably to 
“spring eternal in the human breast.” 

PandourSf an irregular force; organised for 
protecting the frontier districts of Hungary from 
the iiiroacls of the 'I'urks. More particularly, the 
name was applied to the forc<; raised on his own 
esUites ill Croatia in 17*11 by Baron Trenck to clear 
the adjoining country of Turkish jobbers and 
brigiinds. At a later date the force was enrolled 
as a regiment of tlu; Austrian array. Their 
brutality, under Trenck, was such that they were 
botli dreaded and detestcul Miroughout (Jermaiiy, 
tin; name of Pandour becoming a synonym for a 
I wantonly cruel Croiitian soldier. Dr. *1. A. 11. 
Murray luaintains that there is no foundation 
whatever for tlu; alleged derivation of the word 
from Pandur or J^andeir Puszta, a village in Lower 
Hungary. 

Pangenesis, a hypothesis put forward by 
Charles Darwin in ISfiS in his Vtirkilion of Plants 
and Animals under Dam estivation to (!X|)la.in the 
finds of heredity. It supjxises all tin; e, tills of 
an organism to tlirow oil! inconexiivahly minute 
gemmule.s, which multiply by self-division and are 
cajtfibhi of developing into cells similar to those 
from which tliey aiv; derivtid. By mutual affinity 
these gemmules are (jollected into tlu; si)erm- 
cells and germ-cells of the organism, so that the 
offsjiring of the union of sp(;rm and germ (iombines 
gemmules from all parts of (iach }>arcnt 's body. A 
large number of g(ijMmid<‘s are supposcid to be 
traiismittiid in a dormant state to future geruirations, 
thus exjdainiiig tin? ph<;no]tuiiia of revcirsion or 
atavism. 'J'his hypothesis lias Vieen opposed by that 
of Herbert .Sp(;nc.cr of jihysiologicial units, and 
by Profes.sor Weismimii’s Iiypotliesis of “ t he con- 
tinuity of the genu-jilasm.” 

Pangoli&p fi mammal belonging to the Eden- 
tate genus Manis, with several species, from the 
Oriental and KMii()|>ian region.s. 'J’hey are long 
shmderly-biiilt animals, with short limb.s, and 
c(/vered witli imbricateil scales gencra.lly brown in 


near the bears among tin; Carnivora. It 
is, however, a vegetable feeder and its 
habits arc partially ncjcturnal. 'Idn; fur 
is reddish-brown, and the long tail is 
lingecl with yellow and red. 

Pandora (Cl reek, “ the all-endowed ”), 
according to Greek mythology, the first 
mortal woman ever created. Zeus, to 
jmnish Pronustheus for stealing fire from 
lieaven, induced Hepluestus (Vulcan) to 
make a lovely female figure of clay, which 
was then endowed with life and loaded 
with gifts from all the gods. Lastly, 
Zeus himself gave her a box as a dower, 



and sent her to Prometheu.s for a wife. 
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colour, whenco Ihoy aro callcfi scaly ant-eaters. 
Tliey can roll themselves intt) a ball, and the scales 
pointing outwards form an efficient protcjction. 

Panipaty an ancient ruined city in th(^ Karnal 
district (jf the. I'unjab, India, 5.‘{ miles X. of Delhi. 
Its origin is traced to the mythical iwriod of the 
iMaliabharata; but in more modern times it is cehi- 
brated a.s the scene of tliree battles that were 
tiirning-i>oints in Indian bistory— namely, ilaber's 
vi(;t«»ry over llmihim Lodi, ruler of Delhi, in ir>26, 
Akbar’s final assertion of Mogul j)ower in loab, 
and the blow that was dealt to the Maliratta 
supremacy by AhnnMl Shall Durani, of Aghanislan, 
in 17(>1. 'i'he modern town, standing liigb on the 
old bank of tlietlumna, with tlie drhrh of former 
buildings at its foundation, is a ])Oor and s(]ualid 
pbvoe. Pop. estimateil about IlO.tMM). 

Panizzi, Anthony or Antonio, eliief 
lilirarian of tia; Itritish Miistium, was iiorn at 
J4r(^s(H;llo, in the province of Kmilia, Italy, on 
Sept.emijer Kltli, 17t>7, and was (‘ducate<l at a school 
in Iteggio and t bi‘ rniversityof Parma. He gradu- 
ated inlaw in iSlS and jiraclised as an advocate. 
ImplicaUal, however, in n'volntionary movements, 
he Imd to (^sca.pe from the C^intiiauit, ami. C(»ming to 
Kngland, set tled as a l(‘acher in Liverpool in 1S22. 
An introduct ion to Lroiigiiam led to bisa])[H)intnient 
as Italian prof e.ssor in I'niversity Oollege, London 
(bS2>Dand, la-ter, as assist ant -librarian in the British 
Museum (18111). Ih‘ was appointed KeeiK.*r of 
I’rinted Books in 18.‘{7 and, in this capacity, superin- 
tended the removal of the library from Montague 
Ifoiisi' to its new (piarters and undertook to 
<‘.atalogue the wlioh^ of the contents, Ji gigantic 
tJisk in vvliiidi he was hampered by want of funds 
and trained assistants. His greatest achievement 
p<*rhaps was the design of the rea(iing rooni (which, 
in his sk(‘tch, Iwul a fiat roof instead of the 
striking dona* actually chosen) and its annexes. 
’I’liis was op<*nedin lMr>7,lhe year l)efore lie became 
]>rineipal librarian. He was a great administrator 
and insi.sted on tlie lir.st place Inung assigned li» 
tb(‘ library. It was through his ollices that, in isib, 
Tlioinas Grenvilh! bequeathed liis library to the 
Museum. He was strongly in favour of tlie 
removal of the natural lii.story (u)lloetions. “He 
would,” Lord Macaulay said, “give three mammoths 
for one AIjIus,'” Before liis retirement in ISriilthe 
Musi'ura officials wen? recognised as civil servanl.s 
a reform which heailvocaled. He was made K.C.B. 
in isoii and ilit^d in London on April SIh, 1871^. 

Pannoniai n province of thi' ancient Homan 
Empire, lying south of the Danubt* and north of 
Dalmatia and Mie.sia .Superior, and corresponding 
to .South- west Himgary and parts of Lower Austria, 
Styria and Oirniola. with Croatia and Slavonia. 
It was first subjugated in A. P. S, and the legionaries 
stationed thcii^ rebelled in U and wore ciuelled by 
Driisus. T-nder Trajan tlie province was divitled 
into Pannonia Snm.i-ior and Pannonia Inferior. 
Diocletian substituted a fourfold division including 
Valeria and .Suavia, A'iiulobona (Vienna) was the 
chief city of I’pper Pannonia, andSirmium (Mitro- 
vicza)iu Lower I*annonia often served as a residence 


of tlie later emperors. 'J'he Huns wrested the pro- 
vince from Theodosius ; it was «afterwards overrun 
by Ostrogoths, Longobard.s, and Avars. Charle- 
niagno subdued the Avars about 798 and after his 
death tlur .Slavonians subdued tlie country and in the 
9tli century it was occupied by the Magyars or 
Hungarians, wlio, in HXK), established their king- 
dom umler tlu^ rule of Stephen, who converted the 
people and was afterwards created a saint. 

Panoramai n painting of a complete scene 
viewed from a central point or made continuous 
upon an unrolling canvas. The former variety is 
very pojmlar, verisimilitude is given by introducing 
lay-figures, etc., in the foreground, the spectator 
staiuling on a (‘.entral jilatform some little distance 
from the e.anvas. Among first-class examples of 
tliis kind may be cited “ Bannockburn ” by Fleischer 
of Munich. * exhibited in (ilasgow (1888); the 
“ liataille cle ('harnpigny ” by Alphonse de Neuville 
and ildouard Didaille, shown in Paris (1881) ; the 
“BomU'inlement do Paris” and “Defense de Paris 
aux ('hamps Ely sees” by Felix Emmanuel Henri 
IMiilippotcaux, exhiliited in Parks, and “Niagara," 
exhiliiled in AVestminster (181)0). As to panoramas 
on moving canva.s — wliich have almost wholly gone 
out of fashion - the best work was done by William 
Koxby Beverley (1814-80), the well-known scene- 
painter of Drury ijaiie. Oru? of ids linesL scries were 
the views of the Trossaclis produced in connection 
with Janies Anderson’s revival of Iloh Hoy in 1874. 

Panslavisnii n movement for the political 
union of all .Slavonic, nationalities under the 
leadership of Kussia or a re-united Poland. The 
agitation arose in tin* first half of the 10th century, 
(he tirst Panslavist congress being held at Prague 
in Bohemia, in 1 81 8. Deep-rooted distrust of 
bureaucratic. Itussia and all its ways, however, in 
cours<‘ of time damped tla* enthusiasm of the 
adlierents in tiie movement in which now’ only 
academic interest is felt. 

Pansy (from the French “ tliought ”), 

one of many pojHilar names for I'inki tricolor. As 
Ophelia says \\\ Jlavilct^ “And there is pansies — 
that’s for thoughts.’’ Milton, in Hycidan, speak# of 
“ the pansic streaked with jet.” Other names are 
Heart’s-ease.Love-in-idleiiess (.1 Midion/mcrjMfflifit 
liream, act ii. sc. 2), and Three-faces-under-a-hood. 
This species, of which the cultivated varieties are 
eiidle.ss, is remarkable for the large, pinnately-lobed 
stipules to its loaves, the varied colours belonging 
both to the xaiithicand the cyanic scries, combined 
in its petals, and the absence of the cleistogamous 
flowci\s which ar(^ present in tlie violet. V, tricolor 
is a common weed in cultivated ground. 

Panthay (Pansi), the collective Burmese name 
of the Mohammedans of Yunnan, South-w’est China. 
It is eitlier derived from = “ oldest people,” 

“aborigines,’’ or is a corrupt form of a term 

still often applicnl to the Moslem population of 
India. They are the Hwai-tze of the Cliinesc, and 
claim Arab descent, although they migrated in the 
17tli century from North China (Kan-su and 
Shensi) to Yunnan. Their features often betray 
both Arab and Tatar characteristics, and as a rule 
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they are much tjiller, stronger, and more vigorous 
than the Chinese proper. The name is now 
commonly applied to all Chinese Mohammedans, 
who number altogether about 20,0(X),(KK). 

Pantheism^ the tlieological and metaphysical 
doctrine that God is one and the same with the 
sensible and material universe, and consequently 
impersonal ; in other words, that God is everything 
an<l everything is God. Though the word is modern 
— .John Toland (lG7d-l722)is said to have first used 
the form “ Pantheist ” in 1705 — the belief is very 
ancient. It permeates Brahminism and was taught 
by many of the Greek and Alexandritan philosox>hers. 
Benedict Spinoza (l(i))2‘ 1577) was the greatest of 
modern exi)ounders of the system. 

Pantheon, a. f en 1 yd e or other sacred building 
dedicated to all the gods. The most famous is the 
Pantheon in Komc*, built in 25 «.(_•. by Augustus’s 
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minister. AgrippJi. It is a circular domed strnciur(% 
with an ocUistyle jjorticjo of (!(jriiithian columns. 
In con.sequcnce of its plan being circular it has 
also been called the Botunda. Since (KJO it has been 
used .as a Christi.an Church, being dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary and all the martyrs, and liearing 
the name of Santa M.aria Rotonda. It is one of 
the finest and hcst.-j)reserved relics of antiquity. 
In modern times the purposes of a, pantheon 
came to be modified and it may accordingly also 
be described as a building reserved for honouring 
a nation’s illustrious dead, who are either buried 
within its precincts or commemonited within its 
walls. Thus the l*anlheon of Paris (originally 
the Church of Saint Genevieve) now bears on its 
facade the inspiring legend Aux Gkands Hommes 
L.4 Patrie Recoxnaissante. 

Panther. [Leopard.] 
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Pantos^rapll is jin instrument for rejiroducing 
a drawing (m a difTerent scale from the original. A 
very usual form of it consists of four rod.s, A P, A E, 
o R, o c, jointed at bat o. 

Points E ami p arc cho.sen 
(.according to the require- 
ments of the drawing) sucli 
that E o P is a str.aight line 
The point o is fixed and, how- 
ever the x>arallelogram may 
be moved, tlie ratio of o E to 
o p is unaltered, since it is 
equal to the fixed ratio E eje A. 

If fi. pointtjr be fixed at E and 
made to travel over a drfiwing, 
a ixujcil fit P will trace out .an exactly similfir 
drawing, thclincfir dimensions of tlu; two drawings 
hc‘ingin the r.atio of e o/o p. 'I’he jiantogniph Wfis 
invented jibont 1551 by V. Scdioiner. 

Pantomime, originally a stage - i>laycr who 
acted in dumb show; then a drama sicted in dumt) 
show; now a Ihe.'itvicfil entertsiinment (performed 
during the Christmas se.'ison) consisting of two 
}»arts — tlu‘ first a. burlesque of sonu*. iiopular fjible, 
and the si^cond the tricks of t hi^ clown ami jianta- 
l«K)ii, find dancing of hiirleqiiin and columliine ; the 
second pjirt, or harleqninfido, being usliered in by a 
trunsforin.’ition scene. In the cjirly pantomime the 
harlcrqiiin l)lay(^d a i)roininent xiait :nul continueil 
to be a Icjiding charficter unlll tlu; .appearance of 
.loseph Grimaldi sis clown in Mother (/oottc fit 
Covent (hirden in 18(H>. Grimaldi’s jicrfornuince 
overtopped everything, find since liis d.ay tiu? clown 
hfis bc(‘n fi(‘.cex)ted .as the hero of the roiigh-aml- 
turnble of the harlequinade. 

Paoli, PAsgUAi.K i>e| Pascaj-], patriot, wf is born 
at Rostino in Corsica on Ajiril 2511), 1725. In 1758 
hi' went into exile with his fiither to Nsijiles, where 
he rcjceived fi niilitfiry education, and served with 
di.stinction in Cfil.abri.a. Itetiirning to his n:i.iive 
land in 1755, he was chosen generalissimo in the 
struggle tirst again.sl. tiie (Jenoesc and tlien against 
the French. The hitter, under Coimf. V.aux, iitlerly 
defeated llii? fwitiiots in 175b, and J’fioli (;sc;q>cd on 
bofird an English frigjite, France in the meantime 
hfiving finnexed Corsica fis conij)cns.a.tion for the 
expen.se she laid been ]>ut to in reducing it. 'ITie 
jatriol came to liondon in Sefiicmber, 175b, and 
during his re.sidenoo in England w.as .awarded apen- 
.sion of £1,200 a ycfir liy the Government. He filso 
irifide nifiny friends, Dr. .lohnson, Sir .lo.shu.a Rey- 
nolds, Oliver Goldsmith, .and Edmund Burke being 
among their number. After the French Revolution 
Paoli acciJptcd the goviimorshij) of (’orsica under 
the Republic, but in 17b5-4 rose, with British aid, 
against the (’onvention. The French were driven 
from the i.sland, of which George 111. bcc.ame 
sovereign on June 17th, 17b4. Paoli being disap- 
poiiitird of the vicxToyalty, returned t.o London in 
1 7b5 .and, in the following yc«ar, the British aban- 
doned the island in consequence of the general 
disaffection to their rule. P.aoli remained in 
London till his death on Febru.ary 5th, 1807. 

Papa, originally in Greek and L.atin meant 
simply father ” (the child’s attempt to say 
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pater ”), latterly became specially a^ldresse^l to 
spiritual fathers. In the West it was at first applied 
to bislujps, l)ut j^radiijilly was confined to the J*oim* 
(the bish<»p of Home). * In the East its use has 
always been more f^eneral, and it is even f'ivcn to 
the inferior clerj^y. It is interesting^ to observe 
that tlie etlorts of the early (’hristian missionaries 
in lla* Orkneys and Shetlands so inii»ressed the 
tj.'i.tiv(!K that they narmtd several of the islands after 
the sacred ofii(a% as I*apa-Stour (iShetland) and 
]*apa-Westray (( )rkney). 

Papagos (rAl*A»iOTAS), an Indian j»eor)h; of 
North Mifxi<*.o, about the head of tlie Gulf of (’ali- 
fornia, betwe(u» th(^ Altar and (iila rivers. They 
arc of Pima stock, very tall and vij^orous, wdth fair 
conijfiexioii, no darker than that of South Europeans. 
Th(; Pa pap )s are chi(*ljy stock-breeders and fishers, 
of ]»(raceful disposition, and strict inonopiinists, 
treat in^^ tluur woiihmi with ^reat n'sfxsd. Many 
inij^M*alc p<Mi<idi<;ally across the frontiers, .seek iiijLj 
employimuit. in the niinin;' districts of Arizona, 
where tin; I'nited States p)vernmenl has a.ssiLjned 
them a. reservation 12(t sqiian; miles in extent. 
M’hey immber altopither about and arc all 

notidnally ('liristians. 

Papaveracese (so naim^d i>y A. L. d(; Jussieu 
in l7sTi), tlu; })oppy tribe, a natural order of Thala- 
juillorjc (Mud.aininf' about, lOP sp(‘c,ies in nearly 
twenty p'liera. 'Ihey an; sometimes shrubs, but 
mostly lierhs with abundant milky or (Coloured 
latex of a niireotic character. Tin; leaves are 
scattere<l tind <;xstipulate ; sepals, two and cadu- 
cous ; petals, usually four and hypoj^ynous; stamens, 
numcrotis; fruit, dry and usually capsular, with 
numerous seeds on pariidal placentas. Jlcsidcs 
Mie p*nus l*apaver, the (irder includes the (celan- 
dine and tile ('alifcvuian Eschsciioltzia. 

Papaw {('(trim I^apfuja)^ a tropical South 
Ann;rn;an tree, tlie type of a .small calycitloral 
order Jt seMom exceeds twenty feet 

in lu;ij;lit or a foot in diameter, and is often liollow. 
It bears scatt(;red Ii-aves on liorizontal stalks often 
two feel loll”', and themselves stunetimes two feet 
aero.ss and ilet'ply seven-lobed. The llowcrs are 
dicecioiis and p(;ntamerous, and the puird-like fruit 
is about ten inclies lon^^ melon-sha]i(Ml or oblonj?, 
and of an oranp* colour. It iscilible, but when ripe 
is s(‘l(lom I'aten raw. 'riie whole ])lant contains an 
acrid milky juice, and ptwse.sses the remarkable 
property (»f rcndcrini^ meat tender. Jt contains an 
t'sscntial principle, pa])ain, analopms to tlie animal 
feriiu’nt tryj).sine, and is succc-ssfully employed in 
dyspepsia, diiihlheria, etc. 

PapeFf a tissiu* cmnposed of a compacted web 
or feltiiiii of vejietable fibres usually in the form of 
a very thin IlexiMe sheet. The materials used for 
the best (jualities are c’otton and linen rags, but tlie 
substances most commonly cmjdoyed arc wood- 
pulp (chieily from the conifer.s) and e.sparto gra.s.s. 
'I’hc materials, whatever they arc, must first of all 
he reduce«I to pulp and an* then treat tnl by ii 
marvellous maciiinc which, receiving the raw 
article at one end, delivers the thiisheil goods at 


I the other. From the vat at the initial stage, in 
i which it is kept agitated, the fluid pulp flow’s over 
! a wire-gauze frame, passes to the couching rolls 
i where t he moisture is squeezed out of it, proceeds 
I to rollers wfierc it undergoes further ]>re.ssure, 

■ travels to the smoothing rolls or damp calenders 
j wdiere both surfaces arc rendered smooth and the 
! marks of the wire and felt obliterated, is conveyed 
‘ to the drying cylinders and thence to the calenders 
; w’here surface gloss is imparted, and finally goes to 
I the cult ing and trimming ajipliance where the web is 
! divided into widths and cims-cut into the sheets of 
j the desired size. Some of these continuous paper- 
• making machines are KM) feet, long and 10 feet 
! wifle, require a building to themselves and turn out 
; a web stiven feet wide. Webs of almost incredible 
’ length hav(; been jiroduced for newqifipers, one, 
j shown ;it the Edinburgh Exhibition in 1880, meas- 
! nring five miles long, and another, exhibited at Pitts- 
j burg, fourteen miles. The kinds of paper ordinarily 
: made are news and printing iiaiicrs, writing pajicrs, 

■ packing ]>ai)(:!rs. niisctdlaiieous (copying, cigarette, 
lilotting, and the like), and millboard and card- 
board. Some paper for particular purposes (bank- 

i notes, vditimig de iujY. and so forth) is yet made by 
j hand. j>rincipally in Holland, Italy and Scotland. 
1 '.riie mamifaoture arose in the Ea.st, probably first 
; of all in (Jiina, wliere the imilbeiry, bamhoo, anti 
; certain grasses wen; utilistjd. 13nt the word 
! “paper” itself indicatt.'s its more immt?diate 
tliough still remote origin, since it is alnio.*^t a 
transliteration of tin; word pajnjrvg, the re(;d grow- 
. ing in the Nile, which w'as the nuitcrial universally 
: employed by the old Egyptians for writing. It is 
■' fortunatt; tliat it was discovered that vegetable 
I lilires could be turned to actumnt, since the supply 
; of linen and cotttm rags is altogether inadequate to 
; meet tlie world’s demands. Had the latter sub- 
.stances contimic<l to be thi‘ only imilcrials practic- 
abh*, limm and (‘otton would need to be maiiu- 
factureil to satisfy tlu* want, with the inevitable 
result that jiaper woiill have remained a eompiira- 
tively costly article, and the oiitimt of books and 
other publications been seriously affected. Esparto 
and wood-pulp have averted such a calamity. 

Paper NautilnSi a eetihalofiod belonging to 
the sub-order Octopoda, and of interest inasmuch 
;is tin; fmnalcs have; a delicate, one-chainbcred 
shell. This is secreted by two of the arms which 
are exiiauded into a membranous plate and which 
are closely attached to the hinder part of the body ; 
: the .^hell is therefore “pedal,’’ ami not, as in 
ordinary .sliell -fish, “ iwllial”— v>., secreted by the 
mantle. The I’aper Nautilus lives on the open 
I seas in the wanner parts of the world, and it was 
I believed to use the two cxpande<l arms as sails; 
i the fact that the shell is keeled further helped to 
: this delmsion. The only fossil forms occur in the 
; Pliocene deposits. The generic name is Argonauta. 

I Paphos, the name of two cities in the soulh- 
j west of Cyprus. At Old Paphos (modern, Kouklia), 

: situated about tw’O miles from the coast, was a 
\ celebrated temple of Aphrodite, who, according to 
: Himier, landed here after she sprang from the 
i foani, and who is lienee often called the “ Paphian 
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goddess ” or “ queen/’ At New Paplios (now 
Baifo), which originally was the port of the older 
town, St. Paul preached and struck blind Elymas 
the sorcerer. It was the residence of Sergius 
Paulns, the proconsul of Cyprus, whom the apostle 
visited and converted on liis first missionary 
journey. 

PapiaSv Bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia, Asia 
Minor, suffered martyrdom at Pergamum about tlic 
year 1(52. Between 140 and 150 he put together 
a collection called UxjMUtiUinut of of Ihc 

Lord^ fragments of which are x^reservcd in the 
IJiatorla HJcclrgiaHica of Eusebius. They appear to 
liavc been founded on oral treadition deriveci from 
tlie daughters of Philip the Apostle and from 
Polycarj), who liad been a disciple of St. John. 

Papier-mAch^ (French, mashed or x>nlpcd 
f)af)er ”), a material consisting of })apcr-pul[.) prc.ssed 
or moulded into various shapes which, after special 
tr(;atment, resembles either varnished wood or 
plaster. In Persiii and Cashmere this art has long 
been in use and dccoratcHl trays and boxes are the 
articles chiefly made. In Japan armour and hel- 
mets were fasliioned by gluing togetlicr sheets of 
flexible paper pressed while in a damj) stale upon 
moulds. In the 18th century the art was intro- 
duced into Europe and the Ori(*ntal manufactures 
were imitated in Franco and Germany. Papicr- 
inuche snuff-boxes made by a coach ])ainter named 
Martin V>ecame iiopular and specimens of Ids work 
are* sought after by (collectors. Henry (flay, of 
Birmingham, in 1772 })atenled a method of pre- 
]»aring j)apier-mache for coach doors, cabinc'ts, 
screiuis, tea trays, and the like, and this is .still 
retiiined for the finest work. It consists of specmlly 
pre})ared sheets of piper soaked in «'i strong size of 
pasttj and glue, pressed in a mould, dried and 
iifirdencdby di[)ping in oil, then trimmed, japanned, 
and ornamented. In 1845 C. F. Bielefeld pabuited 
a })roeess for ada[)ting ywipier-mache to internal 
arcldtectural decoration. Ceramic, papier-msiclu', 
patented in 1858, is a comixisition used for archi- 
tectural enrichnuuits, for masks, dolls’ head.s, etc. 
Common kinds of iiapier-mache are now matle of 
Swedish wood-pulp, old waste paper re-puli>ed 
and mixed with glue and paste to which ground 
chalk, clay, and fine sand jirc added. Papier- 
mache is decorated in various ways with painted 
flowers and landscapes, with ornament s in leaf-gold, 
and inlaid with thin ph'ites of mother-of-pearl shell 
and metal designs, the surface being covered with 
a protecting varnish. 

PapilionaceouSi or Bi:ttkkfi.y t.ike (from 
the Liitin papilio, “ a butterfly ”), is ihc term apfilied 
to the corolla characteristic of t he l^apilionaceae, a 
sub-order of the order Eeguminosic, including all tlu? 
British sp^cies of peas, vetches, clovers, etc. Such 
a corolla consists of five petals, the odd f)Osterior 
one, known as the standard or vcxillum, being 
generally relatively large, erect, and exterior. It 
overlaps two lateral petals, the wings or alas, and 
they in turn overlap the two anterior and generally 
horizontal keel-petals or carinae, which are often 
confluent towards their apices. The i)etals have 


claws, are curiously interlocked or modelled over 
one another, and often differ in colour. The species 
are found throughout the globe and are estimated 
at nearly 4, 8(H) in number. In soinetlie flowers are 
extremely beautilul, in others tl)e medicinal virt ue.s 
they possess give them special value, while still 
others are of tlie first importnnee as regards both 
their economic uses and their worth as articles of 
diet. 

Papilio&idSBi a family of butterflies in wliich 
all three j)airs of legs are perfect. It is divided 
into two sub-families, the Pierina* and ]*apilionida\ 
fl’he best-known s})ecies are the wood-whiti*, the 
white cabbage butterflies, and the swallow-tailed 
butterfly. 

Papixii D1 ?:nis, Jjiy.sic.ist, was born at Blois, 
department Loir-et-Chcr, Franc(i, on August 22iid, 
1()47. He studied medicine at ]*a,ris and practised 
as a physician before f uming his attention to 
science, but was compelled to leave France on 
account of his Protestant oi)inions. Aftesr living 
some years in England, where he was intimate with 
Boyle, on whose nomination he was tdeerfed a Fellow 
of the lloyal Society, lui was in 1587 api)oint(id 
])rofcssor of mathematics at Marburg. In KUMJ he 
rcmov(‘.d to Cassel where lu; carrie«l on exj)eriments 
for several years, one of which culminated in his 
attcm])l. in 1707, to sail to London by way of the 
Fulda, the Weser, and tlu^ N(uth Sea in a paddle- 
boat of his construction. He had readied Mimdtui 
when the vessel was (h^sLroy(?d by some watermen 
who foresaw that it. threatened to ruin their trade. 
Papin died in England, j)robahly in liondon, about 
1714. Besides being the inventor of a machine for 
raising the temperature of water above 212'* F. 
{wliich is called liy his name and known as his 
digester), Ikj irnprovijd the air-pump, and was 
probably the first to construct a sleum-engine. 

Papinean, L<»i;is J(»si;i»ii,stat(‘sinan, was horn 
in Montreal, C’anada, on October 7tli, 17<S(I. In 
1809 he was elected a iiieinbtu’ of the Legislative 
Assembly and, Ixdng an eloquent inuii of fiiui pr(iS- 
ence, was soon reeogiii.''(;d jis the leader of the 
Fre.iich-Canadian majority which dominated the 
jiopular House, th(i English-sp(?aking minority con- 
trolling the Government. Ho was chicted Sj)eaker 
of tin; Assenddy for Lowiu’ Canada in 1815, a po.st 
which he lufld for twenty-two years, liy his 
violent attacks he brought the; Governor-General 
into t luj arena of politics and so fair-minded a man 
as Lord l)alhousi(f declined to contiriii his election 
in 1827. His sui)i)or1(!rs ])rotested that confirma- 
tion was only a matter of form. Lord Dalliousic 
f>rorogued tlie Legislat.nre. imt by the next se.ssion 
be had returned to England and Painneau wius 
again oliosen. No French-Canadian ventured to 
opf)Ose him. He became a despot, and, in the season 
of his sujiremacy, (iven conterniihited the founding 
of a Canadian nfition. He ojiposed the union of 
Vpper and Lower Cflinada, and in the Ninety-two 
llesolutions of 18fl4 formulated demands which were 
carried ]>y a large majority. His supportens resisted 
immigration as certain to increast! the Itritisli 
element, and they w'ere opposed to rcsjionsible 
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jfovernnicnt jind favoured an elective lepslative 
council, whicli would place tiic British in a 
permanent minority. The Iinf)erial (Tovernrnent 
intervened and ]*apineau bef^an an active campaign 
a^^ainst Great Britain. Revolutionary cries and 
flaps hcralde«l La Nation Canadienne. t?ir John 
('olborne, a courapeous soldicu-, dealt vigorously 
with the rebels, and Papineau retreated to the 
I’nited States. In a proclamation was is.siied 
(and njscinded the same year) threateninp him 
with death if ho returned to (’anada. J'aianeau, 
lK)wever, withdrew to Paris, and onlyreturned from 
exile, panlonefl, in 1817. He found liis countrymen 
enjoyinp power under the very union he had 
opi'osed ami that he had out lived Ids iidlence. His 
last years w^ue sf)ent iu retirement, and he died on 
April 2nd, 1S71. 

FapiniannSp jurist, was probably of 

Syria ti oripin aiul was born in the reipti of Anton- 
inus Pius (IIIH-HU ). H(^.stu<lied law under Scmvola. 
a,h»np with St^ptimius Sev(rrus, afterwards Emperor, 
whose friendshi]! he onj(»yed and undtu* whom ho 
het^anio maffixirr UfH‘Uorum ami pra'torian pnifect 
(2tto). He ac(;ompa.nied the ErnjMMor on his ex|>edi- 
tion to Britjiin in 2().S and was commended t<» the 
ran* of his s<»ns by Scvi'rus, who died at York in 
211. This charpe (,’aracalla carried out by lirst of 
all munlorinp bis brot her and co- repent (jr(?t a. and 
tlK'ii massa<u’inp Geta's friends (amonpst whom 
was Papinianus) in 212. l*apinian ranks with the 
greatest e.Npoumlers of Roman law. His chief 
works W(*re st?vcral books ol! f^hu/'xfittnrx (lUJ-lhH) 
ae.d Itrxponm (IHH 211), Ijcsidos two books of 
lirliiiitUmcx and treatises ^t/lulfcrUK. 

Fappenheixni GoTTrini-:i), (Juak zp, penoral, 
callus tif an ancient Swabian faiuilv, whose head 
was berctlitary Marshal of the Empire, and was born 
at Pappenlieiiu in Bavaria on May 2ht]i, I.V.H. He 
was <*<lueat(’d at Altdorf .and Tiibinpen and, lH*i*.om» 
inp a Roman (^itholic, threw' himself with fervour 
into iho camp.aipiis (amdur.tiMl tiu ])elialf (»f his 
(Muirch. He lir.st t(M)k service under the kiiip of 
Piiland, hut made his reputation hy his cavtilry 
eluirpes in the Thirty Years’ War. * To him flic 
early victory of Prapue (1(120) w as nuiinly due, and 
the suppression of the Austrian peasants’ risinp of 
HI2(I ; hut his rashnes.s was more than once fahil to 
'I’illy, and his relipious zeal led to the cruel sackinpof 
l^Iapdeburp in 1(131. He did pood service under 
Walh'iistein at Ltitzen (1(132), wdicre he w*as mortally 
wromuled, hut lived to hear of the death of Ctustavus 
Adolphus, survivinp until the 17th of November, 
the day after the battle. 

FappaSf a circlet of liairs takinp the place of 
(he limb of the calyx in many Compositie and 
some allied (U'ders of plants. In the tlandelion it 
is stipitate or stalked, beinp carried up on a tubular 
prolongation of the receptacle. In tlie salsafy it is 
sessile. In t he former case t he hairs are unbranched 
or pilose; iu the latter and in thistle-down, they 
arc feathery or plniiio.«5e. 

Fappus of Alexandria, a mathematician 
who lived probably in the Mrd (or jxissibly the 4th) 
century after Christ, was author of a or 


(.Wcfliun^ from which most of our knowledge of 
Greek geometry is obtained. The work contains 
theorems, some of which w’cre worked out by 
Pappus himself, but its interest is mainly historical, 
simre it gives an account of the j)rincipal researches 
of his predecessors and notes elucidating the chief 
mathematical discoveries made before bis time. 

Fapnans, collective name of the Eastern or 
Oceanic divi.-'ion of the Negro rjice, separated by 
the Indian Ocean from the western or African 
<li vision. The word is derived from the Malayan 
papthrah (‘‘frizzly*’), in reference to the “mop- 
lieads,** w'hich are highly characteristic of all the 
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dark Oceanic jicojiles. In its wddest sense, the 
term “ Papuan ” comprises the Papuans proper of 
New’ G uinea and neighbouring island.s ; the so-called 
*‘Alfuros” or Western Papuans of the Malay 
Archipelago, between New Guinea and Floris ; the 
Melanesian or Eastern Papuans, between New 
Guinea and Fiji, and south to New Caledonia; 
tiie Negritoes of the Philippines, Malay Peninsula, 
and Andaman Islands; the extinct Tasmanians 
and the Australian aborigines, of aberrant type. 
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[Australians, Melanesians. Negritoes.] Owing 
to long contact especially with the Malays and 
Indonesians (Brown Polynesians), even the Papuans 
proper must now be regarded as an extremely 
mixed race almost everywhere, except in the 
interior of New Guinea/ and tlie other largt^r 
islands, where the original type has been preserved 
in comparative purity. In general this type is of a 
less pronounced Negro character than that of the 
African division. The colour is somewhat lighter, 
the hair is never woolly in the strict sense, but 
always frizzly; the nose is much larger, rather 
arched than depressed, with a downward tip at the 
base ; the lips are much thinner and less everted ; 
the cheek-bones are less prominent, the jaws less 
I)rognathous, and the features altogether less 
coarse and softer ; lastly, the stature is considerably 
shorter, averaging about live feet — a litthi more in 
the men and a little less in the women. The 
Papuan is, therefore, a Negro toned down, so to 
say, the modified forms being probably atti ibntable 
to the different climatic conditions — marine in the 
east, continental in the west. In speech then^ is no 
kind of resemblance, tlie less so that many Papufins 
(especially the Melanesian branch) have for ages 
si.K>ken Malayo- Polynesian dialects of even imn-c 
primitive form than tliose of the modern Malays 
and Polynesians themselves. 'J'he true Papuan 
languages, such as those of the interior of New 
Guinea, and of the Aru Islands, have scarcely yet 
lM*gun to be .seriously studied ; but enough is known 
of their structure to sei)arato them altogether both 
from the Mabiyci- Polynesian and from the African 
linguistic families. The JVipuans njsemble tlie 
African bljicks x)erhaps more in thedr incnt,al tlian 
in their pliysical qualities. Both are equally excit- 
able, laughter-loving, boist(U*ous, and improvident ; 
both good agriculturists (the plantations on parts 
of the New Guinea seaboard ar<^ mo<lels of their 
kind) and endow'cd with considerable artistic taste, 
as shown especially in their wood -carvings; both 
also cruel, indifferent to human suffering, and pro- 
nounced cannibals, at one time jierhaps universally, 
even still to n. large extent. On tlu^ other hand, 
the Pai)uans are no believers in witchcraft, and 
altogetlier less superstitious, but more treacherous, 
owing probably to the prev.alcnce of the vendetta. 
Their social organisation also is less developed, and 
although certain individuals imiy enjoy more or 
less influence due to their personal qualities, theni 
are no tribal chiefs proper, either hereditary or \ 
elected. j 

Pavules arc minute prominences met with in ! 
some forms of skin disease. Some cutaneous af- 
fections remain papular throughout —/?.//., lichen. 
In other cases the solid pajmlc is the first stage in 
the development of what becomes .a vesicle, and it 
may be finally a pustule. The hard, shot-like ele- 
vations met with in the early stages of 5inall-i)Ox j 
are examples of this last-named variety. 

Papyrus (from the ancient Egyptian Papu) is 
the Greek and Latin n<ame of the sedge Cypernft 
Pa^rfcs, probably the “bulrush” of the Bible, 
which, though used for boat-building, cordage, and 
sails, is chiefly interesting as one of the oldest of 


paper-making m;jterials. The plant is perhaps in- 
digenous in Nubia and Abyssinia, but was largely 
cultivated in the Nile delta. Some Egyptian 
pap3M*i date from upwards 
of 2,0b0 years n.c. Tlie 
plant has a horizontal rhi- 
zome, which spreads in 
the mud, sending up sterns ^ 
eight to ten feet liigh. Of ■ 
tlie tufted head notliing 
was made, since it was 
rescrvi>d for garl.ands for 
the shrines of the gods. 
l*liny describes how tlie 
jiaper was m.ade from these 
.stems by cutting tliciii in 
longitudinal slices, ])laciiig 
them side by side with 
other's aci'oss them, wetting 
them, beating them with 
a mallet, and then rubbing 
them smooth with ivory. 

It continued in use down 
to the 10th (Miristiari 
century. The plant, ex- 
tinct in its wuld state in 
grows wild near 
Syr'acnse, where it. was 
probfibly introduced by thcf 
{Saracens. Thme set‘riis 
nelson to believe that the 
“ar k of bulrushes” in wdiich 
the infant Most's was ex- 
posed among tlie Hags in 
the Nile was constructed 
from the ]>apyrus. 

Paray the souIIutii 
estuary (»f the Amazon, 

Brazil, South Aniorie,a. 

Tlio name was originally 
apfilied to the Amazon it- 
self. It receives the river 
'rocaiitins, is about 200 niil(!S 
brearlth of from 12 to 40 inihis. 

Aninzori is most usually notictjable in this arm, 
when the tide rises to high water a few minutes 
before new and full moons bv a wave \Tt leet high, 
follow(!d oocasionally by otlicrs, and rushes up the 
mouth with irresistible violence. 



long, and has a 
'J’he hor-e of the 


Paraf or Gkao Para, an Atlantic state in the 
nortli-east of Brazil, Soutli America. It occupies 
an area of 44.*1,80(» srpiarc miles, mainly coven^d 
with dense primeval forest. The. state is bisected 
by the Amazon and watered by the many tributaries 
of that river, scv(;ral of which afford communication 
with the interior. 'J'hc i)rincipal products, all of 
which are articles of commerce, are rice, manioc, 
millet, cotton, sugar, rubber, cacao, vanilla, sarsa- 
parilla, cloves, balsams, gums, medicinal plants, 
nuts and hides. Pop. estimated fit 

Para, or Belem, a seaport and capital of the 
state of Para, Brazil, South Am(?rica, on the right 
of the estuary of the Para, 80 miles from the 
Atlantic. The chief buildings arc the cathedral. 
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bishop’-s palucc, college, museum, and library, and 
there is a good botanical garden. The harbour 
admits large vessels, and the; town is the emporium 
of trade for tlie Amazon valley. I'ara is the largest 
rubber port in the world, and the leading vegetable 
products of iirazil are exported here. There is a 
railway to Bragan^a on the coast. Pop. (lUOO) 
estimated at 75, 000. 


ParablOi an alUigorical retiresentation or story 
from which Ji moral is drawn. The pjirable is a 
fictitious story, but differs fn»in the apologue in 
that it deals with events which might reasonably 
and naturally have happened. In the Bible it also 
means a j)rov(u b. 


Parabola, the curve obtaine<l when a cone is 
cut by a plane! parallel to any one of its gentjrfiting 
lines. If tliC! j)lane piiss through the apex of the 
(;onc, t h(?n the curve obtained will be simply one of 
the gfuierating lines ; hence a straight line may be 
considered as the limiting case of a parabola. 
Besidi's IxMiig regarded as the stiction of a cone, a 
jmrabola may .also be defined as a curve such that 
the <listance of every ])oint on it from a fixed jioint 
(the focus ) is the same as it s perjxuidicular distances 
from a fixed straight line (the directrix). If s is 
the focus, j) 11 the directrix, .and H X perpendicular 
to ]) 11, then A, t he middle point of s x, is a point 
on the ]»ar.M.bola, and is ciilled the vertex. If i* ]>e 
any other point, and P M be dra.wn perpendicular to 


the directrix, then ^ 1. The line A S 

AX 1’ M 

pnslueed is the .axis of the jiarabola, and, since 
H A 

- : 1, it follows tliat the curve c.an only cut 

AX 

this axis again .at a second vertex infinitely far off. 
'J'lie jMiirit halfway between the two vorti(a‘s (the 
centre) is lienee also at infinity, so that a ])aralM)la 
may furtlu!r be regardi^d jis an ellipse whose centre 
and second vertex are <at inlinitv. Since all 


s 



diameters of a conic pass through the centre, the 
diameters of a parabola must meet at infinity— i.c., 
they are all parallel and iiarallel to the axis, the 


latter being often called the principal diameter. If 
a tangent, T p, be drawn at p, the angle T P M = 
angle T p 8, and from this property follows a neat 
method of cutting out a parabola. Let a sheet of 
paper be taken with one edge (juite straight, and a 
short distance from the centre of this edge let a 
small pin-hole be pricked. Let the paper now be 
doubled over so that the edge crosses the pin-hole 
in any flirection. After repeating this for a 
number of directions and firmly jiressing down the 
pajier each time, it will be found th«at the creiases 
trace out a paraViola; they are, in fact, so many 
tangt*nls, and if a good number have been made 
the curve (ian be easily cut out. If P N be the per- 
pendicular from p to the axis it can be proved that 
p x“ =^4 A s A N. I’his gives the equation of a 
parabola lus y/- — 4 a x, the vertex being taken as 
origin, and A s jiroduced as the axis of x. All 
curves whose equations are of the form i/nz=hx^ 
are known by the general name of parabolas, the 
curve ?/■* h x, for example, being called the cubic 
parabola. 

Paraboloid, a solid figure in wliich p.arabolic 
sections can be cut. If a parabola bt; rot.ated 
about its axis, it will give the paraboloid of revolu- 
tion, the sections at right angles to the axis being 



circles. Should these sections be ellipses instead 
of circles, we have the elliiitic paraboloid. A more 
complicated surface is th(i hyperbolic jiaraboloid, 
the studious in planes parallel to two pairs of axet 
being parabolas, and those in the plane containing 
the third pair of axes being hyperbohis. The sur- 
face so obtained is saddle-sh.aped, and extends to 
intinity in the direction of each of its axes. 
Although so curiously curved, it is possible to draw 
straight lines upon it ; hence it i.s called a ruled 
surface, and may be constructed by suitably ar- 
ranging a number of stretched strings. 

Paracelsus, whose real name was Thko- 
PiiRASTUs Bombastus VON Hohenukim, phy- 
sician ami chemist, was born at Einsiedcln, 
ill tlu! e.anton of Schwyz, Switzerland, on 
December 17th, After leaving Ba.'sel Tni- 

versity, he studied chemistry and alchemy with 
Bishop Trithernius of Wiirzburg, and afterwards 
m.ade practical observations in the mines of Tyrol. 
After wandering all over the Continent he settled 
at Ba.sel, in ir)2(), as town physician, having ac- 
(piired a great medical reputation. In two years’ 
time, however, he left the city, having made 
enemies by his personal peculiarities, as well as by 
lecturing in German (instead of the orthodox 
li.atin) and by expressing contempt for Galen and 
other traditional medical authorities. For the rest 
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of his life he roamed from town to town in the 
south of Germany, finally settling in Salzburg, in 
Austria, where he died suddenly on September 23rd, 
1541. Numerous works were attributed to him for 
many years after his death, but of these only a 
small number are now considered genuine. His 
Practica was printed at Augsburg as early as 
1529. By many Paracelsus has been regarded as 
little better than a quack. More probably his only 
fault was that he was one of those great original 
thinkers and observers who are in advance of 
their time. 

Parachute, an apparatus for enabling a person 
to descend sjifely from a balloon, thougli fatal 
accidents have sometimes arisen in consequence of 
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the appliance refusing to act at the nece.s.sary 
moment, 'J’lic parachute is usually in the form of 
an iirnbrella, with a diameter of between twenty 
and thirty hict. The resistance of the air first 
opens the parachute, on to which the aeronaut 
hangs below, and then checks its descent. 

Paraclete (Greek, “advocate”), 

originally meant one called in to aid, interce<lc for 
or defend in a legal case. Tlien it came to mean 
more particularly an advocate, the man retained 
professionally to undertake such a duty. Finally, 
the word wa.s applied in the New Testament to the 
office of the Holy Ghost as the Comforter, and is 


now wholly omjdoyed in thi.s sense. In John’s 
Gospel (xiv., lO) the word is rendered “Comforter” 
and in the first Epistle of John (ii., 1) “ Advocate.” 
the reference in the latter pfissage, liowever, being 
explicitly to Jesus. At an early period the West- 
ern Church adopted the transration “Advocate,” 
which involved the idea of intercession, but early 
writers otherwise seemed to favour tlie rentlcring 

C'omforter ” ( Cimsoldtor). 

Paradise, originally, an enclosure or park. 
Xenophon and other Greek writers employed the 
word (parade-Mos) as an Eastern term <lescriptive of 
the parks of Persian kings and Oriental nobles. In 
the *Septiiagdnt tlu? word was used of the Garden of 
Eden and in the New Testament for tlic abode of 
the Blessed. Since Paradise was the residence of 
man before bis fall, and therefore, hi/jwthesi, 
absolutely perfect, it was natural that earlier 
attempts to convtiv soiiui notion of a heavenly 
state should ajjpropriate not only the name, but 
ascribe to it figuratively sonu^ of the physical 
features of tlje garden which God planted in Eden 
(Genesis ii., S-17). 

Paradise, Birds of. [Birds of Pauadisk.] 

Paradise Fish (Marropodut; viridi-aumtua. 
Lac.), a ('hineso fish, of brilliant (5oloration, which 
breeds vi^adily in aquariums. Tho ventral fins and 
lobes of th(i tail are prolonged into filaments. 
The name is also a})plied to an Jillied species, 
fhith romrnufi olfax. 

ParafB.&S (Latin, paruw^ little ; like). 

TIjo name parafiin was first given to a wjixy 
snbstanc(^ whicJi was obtained from the tar re- 
sulting from wood di.stillation. This substance, 
however, as w(‘ll as certain lujuids obtained 
naturally or by artificial means, was found to con- 
sist ciiemically of a mixture of hydrocarbona .'ill 
intimately relateil to one another, U) which tho 
n.'imc was then given as a ge.neric term, lleneo 
the j>araftins are liydrocarbons whieh may be re- 
))rescnled by the general formula C'dLiM-;.. They 
vary considerably in ebaracteristics, from the ga.s 
iiieiliane, Clf 4 , to higher solid irienibers in whicii 
the number of carbon .'itonia may be as many 
as sixty. 'J’hey an; all incap[ible of uniting di- 
rectly with other sub.sl.inces to form addition-com- 
])Ounds, and are henc(^ termed sat united compounds. 
They give ri.se, by sub.stitnlion of hydrogen, to a 
v(;ry large number of comjjoimds of different types, 
as acids, alcohols, tile. Tbti jiaraffin wax and oil 
both consist of mi.\tures of tliese compounds. That 
used for illuniin.'iting purposes is a thin liquid 
obtained by the distillation of natural jietroltium 
or from carbon, aceons sluiles. During this process 
a number of oils are obtained, which have, to be 
sepanited to some extent by fractional distill, 'ition. 
'riie more volatile portions, wliicb arc not suitable 
for illuminating purpo.ses, are very largely employed 
,n.s .solvents for organic products — c.g., caoutchouc, 
resins, etc. The next portion of the distill.'de is 
n.sed extensively for lamps and as fuels, 'J’he higher 
boiling portions canriot be well u.sed in lamps, but 
find applic, 'ition as lubricants, and to an extent 
also as fuel, while the last parts, which are solid at 
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ordinJiryterapenitnros, are employed in the rnanii- 
laetnre of candles, usnally mixed witlj stearin, as 
otherwise the candle wonhl be too soft. 

Paragnayy South American republic, bounded 
on the N.W. by llolivia, on the X.E. and E. by 
brazil, and on the S.E.. S., and S.W. by Ar^amtina. 
Th(^ Paraguay, fiowin^^ from north to south, is not 
only the chief river, but bisects th(^ country, tlie 
western section bcurif; a. rejrion of panifjas known as 
the Oran (Uiaco, the eastern, the moni important, 
beinp call(!fl Para(j;uay Oriental. Jl lias an urea f)f 
about IbO.noo sfiuare miles. Discovered by .Fuan 
Diaz da .Solis in ird;*), it. was further expl(»red by 
Die^o Oarc,ia and Sebastian Oabot. 'J’he aborijjines 
lon.L? resisted the Spa.nish, hut by the middle of the 
itjiii c.rntury J*ara;j:uay had l»ecome a province of 
the vic.eroyaltv of Peru. Later the dtisuits arrived, 
and ill the foliowiiij.? century the wiiolo administra- 
tion of tluM-ountry was ^dvmi ovit to them, with 
the happiest results. Tn 17h8, when they were 
expelled. Pa, ra;jruay airain came under the Sjiaiiish 
vi.MM-oys, until in islO it dei-laretl itself indepemlenl. 
Fijmii IKM till ismthe j^<.venmient was carried on 
i»y Dr, Frrincia, and from ISM to 1S(;2 by his 
nephew, Don (’arlos Lopev.. 'I'he laitiir’s son, Don 
Francisco, perislurd in 1^70 in the disastrous war 
with Jlrazil and tiie n<‘i<j:hbourin^' states, by which 
l!u* piipulation of Paraguay was (lecdmatetl. The 
imrthern part of the country (ton.si.sts of ^Ta.ssy 
plains, on whii’h are many palm-trees, alternating 
with low ridges. In I lie tortile soul h are .savannahs 
and rich marsh laml, with some well-wooch'd bill 
eouutrv. Tlie (diiuaUMs tenipi'vate. In the north 
country grows tlic mate, or 1‘araguay tea-shrub; 
and indiarulibcr and dye-wood, oranges, .several 
spt'cies of gums, e.ochiiu'iil, hotu’v, and various 
nuulieinal plants are among the natural products. 
Maizir, toliaei'o, ric-i'. cotTeir, cai^ao, and tlm sugar- 
cane are cult.iva.t,«'d ; and valuable limber is obtaineil 
from tlie for<*.sts. Tlie chief industries are the cul- 
tivation of various econoinic plants of great value, 
such as tin* mate and tobacco; cattle-farming, 
of growing importance ; I'm it -rearing, e.specially 
oranges and juneajijiles ; an<i tiniber-eutting. Tan- 
ning and the jiuttery manufacture are carried on by 
the natives, but trade in the towns is in the bands 
of foreigners. The religion of tht* (country is 
Uoinan Catholic. Although education is eomi>ulsorv 
and gratuitous, but a small projiortion of the Para- 
guayans can rea<l aiul write. At the close of the 
war a new constitution was enacted, V)y which the 
executive was given to a president cdocted for four 
years, and the legi.slative jiower was v<'sted in two 
houses —a senate and a lioiisc of deputies. Asuncion 
^rd,7P.D, till' capital, and Villa llica (25,074) are 
llu‘ only important towns. Immigration from 
Europe has veiwiired some of the losses caused by 
the war, and the commerce of the country has 
greatly increased. The river Paraguay rises in the 
state of Matto Grosso in the west of Brazil, and 
thence flows southw’ards :ilong the borders of 
Bolivia, through Paraguay, and into the Argentine 
Republic, where it becomes one with the Parana. 
It enters the sea at Bu(*nos Ayres after a course of 
some 1^500 miles. The Paraguay was declareil 


open to all nations in 1852, and is navigable by 
steamers as far a.s the mouth of the Cuyaba, one of 
its chief aftiuents. Pop. (1900), 635,571. including 
KK),(K)0 Indians, mostly in the Gran Chaco. 

Parahybaf an Atlantic state of Brazil, and 
Iiounded inland by the states of Rio Grande do 
Norte, (X'ara, and Pernambuco. The surface, 
mostly idevated, occuiiies an area of 28,850 .square 
niile.s. The chief rivers are the Parahyba am] the 
Manianguape. The principal products incliidii 
cotton, coffee, cacao, sugar, rubber, drugs, timber 
and dye-woods, (kittle of European breeds are 
raised. Pop. estimated at 600,000. 

Parahybaf the cajiital of the prec(Mling state, 
on the right bank of the Parahyba, near its mouth 
in the Atlantic. Tin; lower town is the commercial 
(piarter, and in the upper the principal buildings 
are the governor’s pahice, the arsenal, treasury, the 
Franciscan and other convents ami churches. Its 
chief trade, comlmded tlirough its port, Cahedelo, 
<‘.onsist.s of sugar, cotton and Brazii-wc)od. Many 
cotton ])lantatioijs are in the vicinity of the town. 
Pop. estimated at 19,000. 

Parallax is the apparent alteration in the 
position of an ebjcct caused by a chaiigi* in the 
l>osition of the observer. Thus, if an object at E be 
viewed from the jioint A, it appears to lie in the 
dir(!ction K n ; hut if it be viewed from r, it. appears 
to he in the direction !•: i>. Tlio angle r a is the 
jiaralhwaic angle, and measures the amount of 
liarallax. The det ermination of parallax is of great 
importance in astronomy. The places of the moon 
ami ])lanets se(*n from the centre of the (larth are 
known as the triu^ plac-cs of these bodies; hut, sincei 
no <»hservations can ho actually made from that 
(uuivenient point, corrections have to he a])] died to 
tlie observations made from the earth’s surface. In 
the accompanying diagram let E repi‘csent a planet, 
A a point on the earth’s 
surface, and <• the centre 
of the earth, n d will ho 
tli(‘ arc of a great circle, 
and is called the diurnal 
nr gecjcentric parallax. It 
is, of cour.'^t;, ecjual tc) the 
angle between A and c 
viewed from the ])lanet. The diurnal parallax of 
a planet is greatest when the latter is on the 
horizon, .and is then known ns the horizontal 
]iarallax, this being equal to the angle which the 
radius of the earth subtends jit the planet. A result 
of diurn.al jiarallax is that the planets appear lower 
in the heavens than they really are ; hence at 
ri.sing they appc<ar to the east of their true place, 
and at setting, to the west. The ne.arer a heavenly 
body is to us tlie greater is its parallax. The fixed 
stars, being so very f.ar .away, Iiave no diurnal 
parallax, so that this phenomenon is limited to the 
sun, moon, and pLanets ; but it was observed by 
the astronomer Bes.sel that the position of some of 
the stars did appear to alter at different times of 
the year — i.t .. when viewed from different points of 
the earth’s orbit. This altenation is known as the 
.aAnual parallax of a star, and is equ,al to the angle 
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subtended at the star by a radius of the earth's 
orbit. To avoid any errors caused by this, it is 
found convenient to calculate the positions of the 
stars as though they were viewed from the sun 
and not from the earth. Hence this parallax is 
also known as the heliocentric parallax. In very 
few stars, however, lias any annual parallax been 
observed, the greatest being that of the star a 
Centauri, and even in this case it tloes not amount 
to 1". 'riiis star iias therefore been considered as 
the one nearest to the earth ; but the distance is 
more than t wo hundred thousand times the earth’s 
distance from the sun. 

Parallel, in Euclidian geometry two straight 
lines are sai(l to be parallel wlien tlioy are in tiie 
some plane, and on being jiroduced Ixith ways, 
never meet. IModern geometry, however, |>refers 
1o consider that they meet at infinity. Euclid's 
theorems in his investigation of p/irallel .stn-iight 
liiuis have l>een eritici.sed by 
the ablest mathematicians, 
with the result that it lias 
been found impossible <ut hel- 
lo prove or disprove the asser- 
tion that, *• when two liiuss 
are cut by a transversal, if tlu* 
alternatt* angles ani iine(|iial 
the lines meet.'’ This was 
assumed as tnu? by Euclid, 
Sind from tliis it followed that if the lines are 
])araIUd the alternate angles are e'laal. If K <: ii F 
l)(^ the transversal t.<i the lines A i; and c i>, Euclid's 
assumjition is tluit A n and <’ i> will meet if m <; n 
and G H J> ar<* not equal, or, as Euclid state.s it, if 
the sum of n c ii and (; ii n is less tlian two right 
angles. 

Parallelepiped, a solid figure, all of whose 
six sides sire [laralU^lograins, from winch it follows 
that its edgi^s e-onsist of three sets of four parallel 
lines. Its tliree diagonalS“-the lines joining op- 
posite corners of tlie ligurc — meet at a point and 
mutually bisect each other. The most commonly 
occurring form of parallelciiiped is bounded by 
rectangular parallelognims, and is exem])lifiod by 
an ordinary cigar-box ; this is calhid a rectaiigular 
parallelepiped. Anumg crystals arc fouinl numer- 
ous examples of different |)arallelepi])eds, f%alcspar, 
for instance, occurs naturally in that form of it 
which is known as a, rluunboluHlron. When all 
the faces are squares, the parallc*lej)iijed becomes a 
cube. 

Parallel BEotioil was invented by James Watt 
as part of his steam-engine. In a beam engine the 
end of the beam moves in a circular path, while 
the piston-rod, whose motion must be t ransmitted 
to it, moves in a straight line. If tlie beam and 
piston-rod were connected by a single link, the 
horizontjil component of the circular motion of the 
former would produce great pressure on the stuffing- 
box, an<l tend to bend the piston-rod. To overcome 
this, Watt connected the beam and piston-rod by 
three links jnvoted together and to the beam, 
making a parallelogram of which one side was a 
portion of the beam, the piston-rod l>eing fuvoted 
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to one corner, by the aihlition of a “radius rod” 
pivoted to the lower corner of the parallelogram, 
and al.so to a fixed point on the framework t)f the 
engine, and by prcquu'ly proport ioning tlu' lengths of 
tlie links, the piston-rod can U' eonstrained tomove 
in a straight line. Various })arallel motions have 
been de.signed to suit different i>atterns of engines; 
but, as the beam engine is now juact ieally obsolete, 
they arc no longer required. I’arallel molitms are, 
however, ii.sed in some pieces of mechanism, such 
as the steam-engine indicator. 

Parallelogram of Forces follows from 
Newton’s .second law of motion. If twt> forces 
acting at any point it may be re]>resented in magni- 
tude and iliretqioii b^v the 
linos B A, B I), and if the 
parallelogram A B D t' lu* 

CDinifieted, its diagonal b c 
will represent in magnitude 
and direction the resultant 
of those tw«> forces. This 
projiosition can also be di^- 
thiced from the paralltdogra.m of velocities, sinct? 
a. force is equal tn the ]mulue.l of a mass aiul 
an acceleration, and an acceleration is the vi‘loeity 
g(‘iu“ratcd pt.*r sceoinl. 

Parallelogram of Velocities. If 'i body 

at B hav(? a velocity represiuited by B A, it will 
tr.Mvel over the distaiu^i^ B A in oni^ second. 8imi- 
l.'irly, if it hav(‘ a virloirity representiMl by b l>, it 
will travel t<» o in one set'oiid. If, however, tin? 
body teial to move with both titesi; velocil i<?.s at 
Iht^ same lime, it will reaeii lh(‘ ])oinl i' at the entl 
of a second, A (' tind i> (’ l)(.‘ing drawn ])arallel to 
It i» and B A. Its ptiih can also be shown to luive 
boi n the diagonal B g; in 
fact, the body moves exaitt li- 
as though it harl the v(rlf)city 
rej)resente<l by b c. ’I’his 
can b(‘ exiKrintt-nfally illus- 
trated by letting a marble* 
move aloitg a gn>ove in tin; 
direction it A, while at the 
.same tiuK* the board con- 
taining the groove is movt'd in the direction B D. 
The groov<* will then lie along l» c. so that th(; 
inarbie will be at r. ’.Mie proj>osition of the 
l>aralleb>gram of \(.‘loeities can heniM! be stated in 
Ibe.'ie terms If a Ixjdy tend t(» movii with two 
nniforni velocities, which can be represented in 
magnitude ;ind direction by I la; two sides of a 
parall<*l<igram <lrawn tbrongb any point B, the 
resultant velof:ity will be re])re.s«;n1ed by lliat. 
diagonal (»f the parallelogi am wliicli passes through 
tlie [loii.t B. 

Parallel Roads, » series of rai>ed bijairhes 
at different elevations, running round the head and 
sides of Glen Koy in liochaber, Jnvi.rness-shirc. 
They occur in similar situations el.st: where. In 
Glen Koy they are 1,140, 1.0;V.I and S17 feet re- 
spectively above sea-level. They were the subject 
of much contioversy until it was suggested by Dr. 
John MacCulloch ( 177 J- 1 H 3 ,~) — in opposition to 
John Playfair’s view that they were artificially 
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formed for purposes of irrigation — that tl»e glen had 
iieen occupied by a lake, held up at wliat is now 
the open mouth of the valley by a barrier of glacier 
ic.e. As the ice thawed the level sank, and as it 
freezed again tlic water was maintained at the 
fresh level for an unknown x)eriod. Then with 
another thaw and anotiier re-freezing the third 
level was obtained. Finally when the barrier ice 
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was conlpl(^t(^ly thawed, tlie writer escaped and the 
lake ceased to be, leaving only the glen and the 
fiarallel beaches around it. as a, memorial of what 
had been tlie ]>hysieal features of t lie country in 
remot-e geological time. Tlie roads have a very 
gentle slope from the mountain side and their 
width varies from three to MO feet. 

Paralysis, 'rhis is the t.erm applied to the 
imfiairimuit. or loss of tlii^ power of movement in 
muscles. When* t hero is only jjartial loss of power 
th(! condition is sonu^timi's termed paresis. The 
inability to move a muscle may be due to disease 
athicting tin* muscle it.sclf, or to interference with 
sonic* p(tr(ion of the nervous structures connecting 
t be nui.scle with the eentral nervous system. The 
]K)rtions of the brain in which voluntary impulses 
causing the movement of muscles originate have 
becui didinitc'ly inajjped out. From the grc*y 
matter of the eonvolutions surrounding the fissure 
of Jlolando, motor impulses d<?sc(md, along what is 
known as the motor j)alh, through the internal cap- 
suhM>f t he corpus striatum, the erura cerebri, the 
pons Varolii, and the antc*rior pyramids of the 
mcMliilla ; at this point the libres convt\ving the 
motor impulses cross over, certain of those which 
have been locati?d on the right side of the brain 
being transferred and travelling downwards on the 
Icdt ^ide of tlie spinal cord and car rcr.w ; this 
crossing over is known as the decussation of the 
pyramids. The motor fibres continue downward.s 
mainly in the latc^ral iM>lumns of the cord, and 
ultimately brcuik u}> into a n(*twork, which com- 
municatees with certain gangdion cells in the anterior 
horns of the grey matter of the cord. The.se gang- 
lion cells are in communication by their processes 
with the fibres of the anterior or motor roots of the 
several spinjil nerves, and down these nerves the 


motor impulses pass, until they finally reach the 
Xieriphcral nerve terminations in the muscles. The 
motor impulse thus starts in a ganglion cell in the 
grey matter of one side of the cerebral cortex, pur- 
sues its path through tlie brain on that side, 
traverses the spinal cord, in the majority of cases, 
on the opposite side, and reaches a second ganglion 
cell in the grey matter of the cord ; from this second 
ganglion cell the impulse is transmitted through 
the motor nerve to the muscle. A lesion affecting 
any part of the motor path may produce muscular 
paralysis, and it may be observed that certain 
))eculiarities in the distribution of the paralysis are 
manifested in correspondence with the portion of 
the motor path which is affected. In the pons and 
medulla and in the spinal cord, the motor paths of 
the two sides are near one another, .and a lesion in 
these situations may jiroduce paralysis .affecting 
both side.s of the body. Jri the cerebral hemi- 
spheres the motor paths arc widely separated from 
one another, .and it thus comes about that a lesion 
involving the motor path there, usually produces 
iwiraly.sis limited to one side of the body. If the 
motor pat h of the left cerebral hemisphere is in- 
volved, there will be paralysis of the right side 
of the body, this transferenoe being, of course, due 
to the crossing over of the motor fibres already de- 
scribed as occurring at the decussation of the 
}>yramids. Such a one-sided piiralysis is called 
hemipUgia. In the spinal cord, on the other hand, 
a single lesion is likely to involve the motor paths 
conveying impulses to both sides of the body, and 
it must further he noted that only the muscles 
which are supplied by nerves leaving the cord below 
the seat of the mischief are involved. Thus, if the 
lesion be situated in the dorsal region of the spinal 
c.ord, the upper limbs will not be p.aralyse(l, only 
the lower (*xtremitios .and parts of the trunk being 
affected. If the cervical portion of the cord above 
the origin of the nerves which go to form the 
brachial plexus be implicated, the muscles of the 
arms art* involved, and if the diseast; iixtends as far 
upwards as the origins of the phrenic nerves, the dia- 
]>liragm will be jwiralysed. P.aralysis due to disease 
of tlu^ sjiinal cord, and affecting both sides of the 
body supplied by nerves taking origin from below 
the upper limit of disease in the cord, is termed 
paraplegUi. In paraplegia the nerve centres in the 
lumbar portion of the cord arc genenally involved, 
leading to involuntary discharge of thti contents of 
the rectum and bladder. When those portions of 
the central nervous system in which the motor 
tracts from both cerebral hemispher(\s lie in (dose 
proximity .are involved by di.scase, vnm paralgxix 
is sometimes met with ; for example, in (lisea.se of 
the pons Varolii, piiralysis of one half of the body is 
sometimes accomp.anied by paralysis of the opposite 
side bf the face. In one form of disease of tlie 
brain causing paralysis, the miiseles affected are 
not limited to one side of the body; this general 
paralgfh is almost always associtated with insanity. 
The ordinary paralysis of cerebral origin is, as 
already remarked, hemiplegic in character, affecting 
the o})positc side of the body to that in whicli the 
cerebral lesion is located. It may be noted, how- 
ever, that it does not affect all muscles on the 
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paralysed side equally. The muscles of the eye, 
those of masticjition, and tliose of the upper part of 
the face, for example, usually escape ; neither are 
the muscles supplied by the vagus nerve nor those 
of the neck and trunk implicated. The muscles of 
the limbs are always involved, the lower extremity 
sometimes to a less extent than the upper. Wiicn 
paralysis is due to disease in the pons atid medulla, 
the near neighbourhood of the nuclei of origin of 
certain important nerves is likely to cause special 
symptoms to be present ; moreover cross ^laralysis 
is a common phenomenon, for the reason already 
noted. In the form of disease known as glosso- 
labio-laryngeal paralysis, the nuclei of certain 
nerves taking origin from the medulla are particu- 
larly affected, with consecjiient paralysis of the lips, 
tongue, and muscles of the larynx. [For some 
account of the various forms of lesion which may 
affect the brain and spinal cord, producing hemi- 
plegia or paraplegia, Bkain, Si'iNAn Cokd.] 
Paralysis is in some cases due to the involvement 
of motor nerves themselves by disease, as, for 
example, in facual i).'ilsy (JBell’s palsy), due to disease 
affecting the facial nerve. [Nkithitis.] Again, 
paralysis may be due to disease affecting the mus- 
cular tissue, as, for exam])le, in what is known as 
pseudo-hypertrop'.ic paralysis. It remains to bo 
noted that paralytic symptoms arc frequently met. 
with in hysteria. ParalyaiH ngHan» is a form of 
paralysis which is accompanied by tnunor and 
rigidity of muscles ; the tremor is a more prominent 
symptom than the paralysis, the affected muscles 
mfinifcsting involuntary rhythmical contractions, 
and the <iisease is thus sometimes known as “ shak- 
ing palsy." Persons advanced in life are usually 
affected and the disease is of an eminently chronic 
cluiracter. 

Paramaribo^ capital of Surinam or Dutch 
(Tuiana, South America, on the left bank cjf the 
Surinam, a few miles from the river’s month in th(i 
Atlantic. The town is w^ell constructed, its Dutch 
characteristics— such as j)aintcd houses, canals, and 
numerous churches of laitlicran .and Calvinistic, 
bodies (the Moravian Brethren are very strong) — 
lookingsornewhat quaint in their tropical setting of 
orange and tamarind trees. It is the centre of the 
trade of the colony, sugar, rum, molasses, cac«ao 
and rubber forming the principal cxx)orts. I'lie 
chief buildings are Fort Zeelandia (t he G<»vernor\s 
residence), the Government House, and the Town 
Hall. Poj). (IIKK)), 3],.SJ7, mostly coloured. 

ParamcBcinm. [Slippeh-Anima lcuj.k.] 

Paran&f a river of South America, rising in 
the Brazilian stale of Min.'is Gerae*^. Flowing 
westwards under the name of Kio Graiidc; till its 
junction with the I'aranahyba, it then runs in a 
south-westerly direction, skirting Paraguay, and 
receiving the Paraguay river just above (V>rrientes. 
It afterwards unites with the Uruguay to form tlje 
Rio de la Plata, some r>() miles above Buenos Ayres, 
wlien it discharges itself into the sea after a course 
estimated at from 2,100 to 2,800 miles. In its upper 
waters its chief affluents, besides the Paranahyba, 
are the Tiete, Paranapanema, Ivahy and Iguassu, 
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all on the left, whilst in the Argentine it receives 
the Salado, on the right. In about 21^ S. it forms 
the fall of Guayra, below which are a series of 
rapids, which extend for a hundred miles. The 
river is continuously navigable by vessels of :i(.K) 
tons from the Plata to the isle of Agii>e, 150 miles 
above the confluence with the Paraguay, but shijjs 
drawing 10 feet can ascend as far as Rosario at 
high tide. The chief towns on its banks are Villa 
Kncarnacion, Camlelaria, Corrientes, Goya, SanUt^ 
Fe, Parana, and Rosario. 

Parana, a state in the south of Brazil, extend- 
ing from the Atlantic to the J*arana, and having 
the state of 8ao J'aulo on the N. and that «)f Santa 
Catharina on tin; S. It has an area of 85. bit) 
.square miles. It. is hilly and well-watered and 
conhiins much forest land mostly unexj)lored. 
Uotton, coffee, manioc, grain and fruits are cultivated 
and mate (Paraguayan tea) is grown for export.. 
Curitiba (lO.OtK)), the eaiutal, has manufactures 
of cojirse woollens. l‘oi). estimated at :tSt>,0ti(». 

Parana, chief town of the province of Kntro 
Rios, Argentine Re]mhlic. on tlie Parana., opposites 
Santa Fc. It is in railway communication with 
ConeexHiion on the I’rugnay and is a station f(U' all 
river steamers. It. is the centre of an iin])ortant 
grazing district, and colonies of Italians, Germans 
and »Sw'iss have been formed here, Fnun I8.5:Mf> 
1K(;2 it was the capital of Argent ina. Poj). o.stiiuat(Hl 
at 25,tR)0. 

Paranahyba, a river of Brazil, forming part 
of the boundary of the states of G(»yaz and Minas 
Geraes. About 20‘* S. it falls into th<^ Parana., till 
then known as Rio Gninde. Its length is estimated 
at about 7t)0 miles. 

Paraplegia, [Pauai.ysis.I 

Parapodia, the lateral proce.sses on the body 
of many worms of tlui class Chsetojuidti. 'I'liey 
usually sup})ort the. bristles or setie. and may serve 
for locomotion or resjuration. 

Parasites, organisms that live upon other 
organisin.s, w'hether x>lants or animals. 'rhos<! that 
merely live in c.()mpany with others, and do not 
obtain their food fron^ the organism with which 
they dwell, are known as c(»iim»ensals. ]*arasitism 
is very widely spn'ad in the animal kingdom, and 
it has rex>resentatives in most groups, especially of 
the Invertebrata. Nearly all animals a.n^ subject 
to their attacks. Among the Prot<»zoa, numerous 
Infusoria, such as 'rrichoinanes and m(»st of the 
Gregarines, which live in t in? lungs of frogs find the 
digc.stive tube of worms, fire, j);irasitic;. There fire 
few representatives among the Cielenterfita or 
Ecliinoderms, h\it the. w^orms iiudude many of the 
jiKjst destructive. 'Ihus all the Entozofi fire, iMinisi- 
tic, including- the tapeworms, liver-flukes, and the 
tropics'll xjfirasites Bilharzia and Filfiria, which give 
rise to ha3rn;iturift. Among other classes of worms, 
pfirasites occur in the Xematoda, siie.h as those 
which cause g^rouse disea.scj ( Stron{fffht» pt^rgratdluy 
and the ‘‘gaxies" of poultry {Sd^rosUmia 
mus ) ; also in t he Cluetopoda, where the family 
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Myxostomidoc burrow in the stems of crinoUls, and 
the genus Oligognatlius lives in a Gephyrcan. Very 
few eases occur among the Mollusca, the principal 
one being Sty lifer, which is parasitic on starfish. 
The Arthropods supply many interesting cases ; thus 
in the Barnacles the males are [j;trasitic on the 
females. There are many parasitic itisects, such as 
lice, fleas and bugs. Among the Arachnida the 
chief examples are the Ticks and Mites, the Penta- 
stomida, which live in the nasal cavities of dogs, 
etc. Among the (Crustacea. thcMc wert; two orders 
once recognised which included only parasites, these 
were the Jchthyoplithira and Rhizocephala ; but 
the orders are now abandonee 1, as it is known that 
the former ijicliided y)arasitic Cofw^pods, and the 
latter parasitic Cirripedia. 'J’ho history of those 
t wo ()rd(!rs illustrates the degeneration that always 
<*nsiies when animals take to this mode of life. 
'J’he only case of parasitism in A'erUdjrates is in the 
case <*f two genera of fishes forming the family 
Myxinoidei; the better known of tlmse is Myxine, 
th(; iliigfish. 

Parasitic Disease in Man. The r)arasi(cs 

which are met with in tlu^ human subject may be 
divided into those belonging to the animal and 
those belonging to the vege(al>le kingdom. 'I’he 
former include certain members of the tapeworm 
lainily [TAi'KWojtMs, Hydatid], a number of 
nematode worms (the common round-worm, the 
threa«lworm, trichina spiralis'), and others. There 
are, inor(U)v<'r, a number of skin ))arasites, the itch 
insect and three varieties of podiculus being in- 
<;lu(hMl among those. Th(? organism of malaria 
has iKsm <lcclarcd to belong to the cla.ss of 
JTotozoJi, introduced through the bite of the 
tnosciuito, and it is not unlikely that other mem- 
bers of this (^lass are i?oiK'erne<i in the production 
of <lisease in man. The vegetable parasites consist 
of tlm fungi which are associated with some forms 
of skin discast^ (ringworm, fa.vu.s, jntyriasis, etc.). 
There is also the ray fungus which is the cause of 
tlie disease known as actinomycosis, and the fungus 
of Madura foot. All lhe.se jiarasites are members 
of tlie various grou])s of fungi ; but by far the most 
inijjortant vegetable ])arasites arc those which 
ladong to the low’est grou]>, tlie fission fungi. 
[Bacteuia.] Many of the most serious diseases 
that afllict humanity, such as dijihtheria, cholera, 
erysipelas, tuberculosis and lockjaw, are set up in 
the system by the action of various bacilli, though 
in several oases the exciting organism has not yet 
betui discovered. 

Parasitism, V£qetaiile, the growth of a 
plant sittached to another living organism, and 
<le|Hmding upon it wholly or in part for its nutri- 
ment. In other words, parasitism is that form of 
symbiosis in which the phy.siological benefit is 
entirely obtained by one of the associatt^d organ- 
isms, the i>arasite, the other being termed the host. 
Every gradation from yiartial to complete parasi- 
tism exists, and some plants combine the character 
of saprophytes, living, that is, upon dead organic 
matter, with yvirasitism. Parasitism is generally 
jK'companied by the partial or complete loss of 
chlorophyll, and a reduction in leaves or other 


assimilating organs, they being rendered unneces- 
sary by this habit. At the same time the uncertainty 
of the seedling finding a suitable host leads often 
to increase in the number of seeds. All true parasi- 
tic plants seem to be either fungi or dicotyledons, 
the latter belonging either to the Gamopetalaj or to 
the Incomplete. Only in the case of fungi do 
vegetable parasites attack animals. Such are the 
salmon-disease (JkupToletjnm fvrax), Einpusa, and 
Cordyceps, which attack insects, and the fungi pro- 
ducing favus, ringworm and thrush in human beings 
All fungi are eitlicr saprophytes or parasites, and in 
none is any chlorojjhyll f ircsent. Most of the para- 
.sitic forms arc. entophytic, growing, that is, mainly 
within the tissues of the host, producing copious 
mycelium, and sending out liaustoria, or sucker- 
like branches, through the cell-w'alls. Pythium, 
Cyst opus, and the potato-disease (Phytophthora) 
are comparatively simple moulds. The “ rust ” of 
wheat {Puceinia ffratninis) is a typical example of 
hetera^cism. whicli only occurs in fungal parasites ; 
whilst Agaricu.s melleus, by means of its subterran- 
c“an “ rhizomorphs,” and the various species of 
Polyporiis, are examples of parasitic Hymenomy- 
cetes. Flowering pamsites mostly germinate in 
the ground, many of them retaining some roots of 
their own, thougli becoming attached to the under- 
ground portion of the host. The eye-bright, cow- 
wheat, yellow and red j att Ic, among Scrophulariaceae 
arc only partly parasitic and have small green 
leaves. Tlic broora-rjipes, though with some roots, 
have no chlorophyll, and are doubtless more com- 
])lotely so. The dodder after attaching it.self to 
the stem of the host, round which it twines, by 
luiustoria, which are j)robably modified adventi- 
tious roots, dies at its own root , thus losing any con- 
nection with the ground. The mistletoe, tliough 
germinating on the branch of the host tree, has 
chlorojihyll, and is, therefore, not entirely de- 
pendent. The allied sandal- wood, though a root 
[Kinisite, resembles the mistletoe in this respect. No 
llowcTing-plant is more completely parasitic than 
Batllcsia, which consists mainly of one huge flower 
on a short root penetrating the stem of its host. 

Parchment, the name given to jirepared skins 
of animals, which are used for writing on, and in 
the manufacture of various musical instruments. 
The skins are first soaked in lime to remove the 
hair, then shaved, washed, dried and stretched, and 
finally smoothed with fine chalk or lime and pumice 
stone. The skins most used are those of the sheep 
and goat, but the skins of the wolf and ass are 
also used ; whilst vellum — .a fine kind of parchment 
— is made from the skins of c.alves. kids, and still- 
born lambs, and the skin of the fur-seal is some- 
times employed for very fine varictic.s. The Eskimo 
use the entrails of seals. The word is also fre- 
quently used for a document written on parchment. 
I’archment, so called, has been made of other 
materials than Jinimals' skins. By soaking cotton 
fibre in a solution of sulphuric acid, glycerine and 
water and then rolling it in sheets, what is known 
as “ cotton parchment is obtained. Similarly, by 
soaking ordinary unsized paper in dilute sulphuric 
acid a tough, translucent, glossy kind of paper 
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results, to which the name of *• vegeUible parcli- 
inent” has been given. The word ‘‘parchment” 
is supposed to be derived from Pergamus, or 
Pergamum, a town in Asia Minor, wdience it was 
first brought in the lOlh century, or earlier. 
Following its introduction tlie papyrus, as a 
pai)er-iriaking material, ceased to be used. 

Pardon, tlie releasing of a }^erson from the pun- 
ishment lie has, justly or unjustly, incurred for some 
offence. In the United Kingdom, as in most other 
countries, the prerogative of pardoning is vestod in 
the sovereign. A pardon may be granted cither 
before or (luring a prosecutitui, when it may be 
pleaded in bar, or after conviction, in which case 
it may be pleaded in arrest of judgment or in bar 
of execution, so that the offender is discharg(Ml 
from puriishmoiit. Some offences, how(*ver, cannot 
Vie pardoned ; for instance, a common nuisance while 
it rem.'iins unrodressed; and a pardon cannot be 
pleaded to a pjirliamcntnrv impeachment. In the 
United Kingiioni a pardon is granted by warrant 
under tll(^ Great Seal or undtu* tlie sign manual. It 
may be free or conditional — that is. the Crown 
may annex to it a condition on the performance of 
which the pardon will depend. The effect of the 
|«irdon is to make the offender a new man, to 
5iC(iiiit him of all corporal penalties and forfeitures 
annexed to the offence iiardoued, and not so much 
to restore his former as to give him new credit and 
capacity. 

Par^, Ambkosk, surgeon, was liorn at Bourg- 
llorsent, near Laval, France, in 1509 or 1510. lie 
was educated at 1-ia.val and Paris, where he assisted 
in the operations at tlie Hfitel-Dieu. He rose 
from the humblest position to be surgeon-in- 
ordinary to four successive kings, and possessed in 
particular the confidence of Charles IX., and to 
ids influence was ascribed the ces.sation of the St. 
Bartholomew massacres (1572), though it would 
appear that he w^as himself a Roman ('atholic. 
He took part in many campaigns and performed 
great services on the battlefield as a military 
surgeon. He published a. w’ork on the wounds 
inflicted Viy weapons of war (1552) and a valuable 
treatise on obstetrics. His jirogressive methods, 
however, were disrelisVicd by the Faculty of Medi- 
cine in Paris, wddeh thwarted Vdm in many ways 
and tried to limit the publication of his works. 
Blit his fame survived both him and liis detractors. 
He died in Paris on December 20tli, 1590. 

ParejgfOric is the name given to a preparation 
in the British Pharmacopceia, Xhvithtctura rwmphora; 
vflinpositu. This tincture contains a small amount 
of opium, .and benzoic acid, oil of anise, camjihor 
and spirit. It is often used to relieve cough. 

Parenchymat ccdlular tissue in plants, in 
which the individual cells are not elongiitcd to 
more than four times their breadth. It may be 
loose or spongy, witli spherical cells and large 
intercellular spaces, as in the mesophyll of many 
leaves ; compact and dodecahedral, as in some pith ; 
muriform, or brick-shaped, as in periderm ; or stel- 
late, as in the “ pith ” (mesophyll) of the rush. 
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Parent and Child. The duties of parents 
towards their children arc mainly throe ; namely, 
(1) their maintenance, (2) their protection, and (8) 
their education. All these rest, more or less, on 
natural law. 

1. Mamtvnance. The common law, w'hich has 
proved in some rc.spects defective, has h(u;n sup])le- 
mented by several statutes, the joint effect of which 
may be summarised as follows. 'J'lu* father and 
mother, grandfather and grandmotlicr, of any poor 
person not able to w(^rk shall inainlaiii liim or luu* 
at their own charges if of sufiieient ability, accord- 
ing as the qu.arler sessions, or two justices in ^H^tty 
sessions, or other .authority, shall direet; and if ii 
f.athcr runs away and leaves his children chargeable 
to a parish, the churchwardens and overseers shall, 
upon obtaining .an order of magislnit(!S for tlu^ 
juirpose, seize his rents, goods iind chat-tols, and 
dispose of them towards the required relicif. More- 
over, the parent himself in such a case may he 
punished under the Vagrant Acts; as he rnsiy also 
be, if, being able, he shall wilfully refuse* or neglect 
to maintain Ids family, wheiehy they iM^come 
chargeable. Also all tht^ relief given unrha* the 
})Oor laws to any children nnd(*r the age of sixteen 
(such children not being blind or (hsaf and dumb) 
sh.all be considered as givcm to the father or (if he 
be dead) to his widow ; and every person is made 
liable to imiintain the children of his wif(^ born 
before his marriage to her (whether legitimate or 
illegitimate) as part of his owai family and is 
chargcjible with all relief granted to them uncier 
the poor Laws until they attain the age of sixteen 
or until the death of ilio mollier. Again, by otlier 
statutes, in any case in which any child is didained 
in a cerlilied “ reformatory ’’ or “ industrial ” school, 
the parent, step-parent, or other person liable for 
his maintenance, if of sufficiiait ability, is made 
liable to contribute l-o his snpi)ort, maintenance, 
and training I herein to the extent of .5s. per week 
or such lesser sum as shall Vm^ dinicted. Ko person, 
however, is bound to provid(^ a mainbm.ance for his 
i.ssue, unless where the cJdldren are impotent and 
unable to work, througl) infancy, ordiseastx or acci- 
dent, .and then is only obliged to find them in 
necessaries. 

2. Proturthm. TViis duty is distinctly r(;e.ogniscd 
in English jurisprudence, it being laid down in 
jiarticular that a panmt may maintain and upliold 
his children intheir lawsuits without l>eing guilty of 
the offence of maintaining quarrels, and that he 
may .also justify an assault and batt(?ry in de- 
fence of their persons. 

8. Eduraiwn. The third duty of parents is to 
give their children education suitable to their 
station in life, a duty which is also pointed out by 
rea.son. In the United Kingdom provision for the 
education of children has during a few centuries 
V>een made by churches and chapels and by the 
munificence of wealthy persons and corjioralions. 
In consequence, however, of the vast increase of the 
pojmlation the supply (at least of elementary 
scho(jls) hiLs never outstepped the denuind, and 
this matter received the special attention of the 
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Leg:i8lature in the year 1870 by the passing of the 
Public Elementary Education Act, by which very 
extensive farther provision was made for the edu* 
cation of the poorer cUisses of children, and the 
duty of seeing to their education was made com- 
pulsory on the parent. In 1801, elementary, and in 
later years to a large extent secondary, education 
was practically made free. 

Parholiont image of the sun often formed 
when halos intersect ; parhelia are hence often 
called mock-suns. Solar halos arc generally con- 
sidered to be due to refraction and reflection of the 
sun’s rays by ice crystals in the higher strata of the 
air. Double refraction by the crystals may cause 
two halos, and reflection from t he ice faces may 
give rise to others ; some of these will probably 
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fntersiud, causing a parludion to be .seen. The 
fMirhcliii are usually brightly coloured like the halo, 
and are soiiietiines accompanied by fiery tails. 
Some very fine parhelia were seen at- llrighton on 
June Tdli, 1.S75. 

Pariah, a term wrongly applied by Europeans 
to all out(;a.sfe.s in India, but properly re.<!tricted to a 
distinct group of thirteen low castes included in the 
“ Hight ” division in the south. The true outcastes 
are the Chandalas of the sacred writings, the 
Kan jars of the Central Provinces, the Paliyars of 
Travancorc. Pariah (properly Pahariah) simply 
means “ liighla inter, ’* and was originally applied by 
tiie Aryan intruders to the dark aborigines driven 
by them to the hills, and excluded from their social 
organisation. Hence arose its secondary meaning, 
which has been extended even to those dogs which 
in the east, have reverted to a seini-wild state, 
prowling in packs about the outskirts of the towns 
and doing scavenger work like some of the Indian 
Pariahs. In the Tamil country of South India, the 
caste of shoemakers and the lowest caste of washer- 
men are deemed lower than Pariahs, w'ho deal out 
to those unfortunates similar treatment to that 
which they themselves have received from those 
above them. 


Paris, the capital of France, on the Seine, about 
110 miles from the mouth of the river, which divides 
the city roughly into two parts, besides forming, in 
its heart, the islets of La Cite and St. Louis. It is 
one of the most ancient cities in Europe, and was 
flrst known by its Latin name of Lutetia. It was 
the favourite residence of more than one Roman 
Emperor ; and the remains of the Thermsc, or warm 
baths, of Roman construction are still to be found 
in tlie Palais dcs Thermes. The name Lutetia is 
generally derived from lutm or lutum, signifying 
** mud ; " and though one hesitates to accept tliis 
ignoble origin for the name of a city which nineteen 
centuries ago was already known as a town of 
brightness and joy, it is nevertheless a fact that 
the original Lutetia was concentrated in an island 
which was not only surrounded by water, but was 
still further protected on more than one side by 
impassable mar.^^hes. During a long course of years 
Paris was looked upon as a nautical city. In its 
arms a ship figured as the principal emblem, and 
docs so even to this day. The commercial destinies 
of the cit y were controlled by a council of shipowners 
or 7tavta% as in Roman times they were called ; and 
the “ mud city of the Parisians ” had several times 
to defend itself, for the most part without success, 
against the attacks of Norman pirates, advancing 
from the neighbourhood of Rouen and from the 
regions between Rouen and tlie mouth of the Seine. 
Ry tljcse invaders Paris was plundered and burned, 
’riien it was built up again on a larger scale ; but 
only to be pillaged and destroyed again and again. 
At last the warlike Normans directed their energies 
towards a more imixirtant point ; and I’aris, which 
was msver razed to the ground but to spring up 
again in greater beauty and greater strength, was 
allowed to pursue unimpeded its natural growth. 
The topogrnpliical— one may also .say the geo- 
metrical — history of Paris is from this moment the 
history of its extension towards the walls built to 
enclose it. Its fortific^itions, its barriers, have 
ha<l to be pulled down and built up again some 
distance farther out; and this process has been 
several times repeated. The boulevards of the 
present day, whicli seem to be, and in fact are, 
in the very heart of the city, were at one time ram- 
parts. Many of what used to be known as the 
“outside boulevards” are now well within thtj 
walls ; and the fortifications erected in the reign of 
Louis Philippe (who reigned from 1830 to 1848) 
were, after the Franco-German War (1870-1), 
found useless and in the way ; not only because 
they had failed to prevent the investment and 
bombardment of the city, but also, and above all, 
beciiuse the city had outgrown them. Once more 
it has burst its boundaries; and to enable it to 
breathe with freedom, it has been found necessary 
to pull down a portion, at least, of the defences that 
bound it so tightly without defending it entirely 
against a besieging enemy. A wide girdle of out- 
lying, interconnected forts has therefore been con- 
structed around Paris far in advance of the old 
fortifications. The sieges undergone by Paris can 
scarcely be counted. Even in modern times it ha.s 
three times been entered by force : by the Powers 
allied against the first Napoleon in I8H and 1815, 
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and by the United Germans in 1871. In the civil 
and religious wars, by which France was so long 
devastated, Paris was frequently tlie scene of con- 
flicts, sometimes in the streets and public places, 
more often outside t)\e walls. Joan of Arc (more 
properly ** Jeanne Dare”) was once with an army 
besieging or at least attacking, Paris from the 
heights of Montmartre. It was outside Paris, at 
the head of a victorious army, that Henri IV. uttered 
his celebrated exclamation as to Paris being “ well 
worth a mass ” iParis vaut hien une messe ) ; where- 
upon he made peace with his already vanquished 
enemies, and entered the capital to hear mass at 


drove Charles X. from his tlirone in 1830, the Citi- 
zen King being himself similarly expelled in 1848. 
The flight of Louis Philipjje and of his minister 
Guizot (who escaped in the disguise of a footman) 
was followed by the establishment of a republic over 
which Lamartine, General Cavaignac and Prince 
Louis Napoleon successively presided. On the 2nd 
of December, 1851, the Prince President executed 
a cimp d etat. He dissolved tlie Chamber, arrested, 
imprisoned, and afterwards exiled many of its 
principal members, occupied the streets ‘of Paris 
with troops, suppressed all resistance, introduced 
universal suffrfige, and got himself elected Pre- 
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Notre Dame. The Frencli roAolutions since the 
time of Louis XVI. have all originated and been 
accomplished inside Paris, without reference to the 
views of the provinces, where t lie decisions of the 
capital are accepted as a matter of course. In 1789 
the taking of the Bastille was the fl!>t incident in 
a struggle which ended in the destruction of the 
ancient monarchy, the decapitjition of the king by 
the newly-invented guillotine, find the establishment 
of the Ilepublic. After the excesses of the Kevolu- 
tion (which, meanwhile, had introduced many in- 
valuable reforms), it was at Paris that Nayioleon 
made his coup d'Hat with the view, soon to be 
realised, of concentrating all power within his own 
hands. When the Parisians had tolerated the 
government of the Restoration for sixteen years, it 
was at Paris that the revolution broke out which 


sident for ten yofirs. A year later he trans- 
formed the republic into an empire, and yiro- 
claiined himself emperor. Two ytifirs later came 
the Crimean War, find on its conclusion in 185G 
the emperor— acting under the advice of Baron 
HfiuB«rnann — began to occupy himself seriously 
witii a system of public works which he hadthouglit 
of from the beginning, and which, from 185G 
until the abrupt termination of his reign, wfis f»ur- 
sued with unceasing activity. Up to 1859 (when 
the liberation of Lombardy from Austrian rule* gave 
to the Second Empire a new glory) the sum sf>cnt 
annually on public works averaged about £(»00,0(K), 
and from 1859 until the hill of the Empire in 1870 
at least £70f),00() It has been computed that of 
fill the Paris houses existing in 1870, less than one- 
third had been built prior to 1852. This seems at 
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first an oxapTL^eratwl cstiniale ; but thecontinuiition 
of the Km.! do Kivoli — oiu; of tin? principal domestic 
}>orforn]fin(:os of the Second Empire — involved the 
jlestruction of entire streets, in which, liere .and 
there, some historic tmildin^ alone wjls spared. 
.Some eynicail or merely ttioiiglitless critics of the 
Second Empire coidd see not.hin<j; in the widening 
and ])rolongation of the j)rincip.-il streets of Paris, 
but a preparation for sweeping t.h<!m with firtillery, 
wlien the day should com<! for Natjoleon 111. either 
to disa])pear jlh Louis IMiiIij)ju; and Charles X. 
(not to mention the unhfi)>])y Louis XV 1.) had 
disappe.'ire<l before him. or to defend his position 
and remain. Ilis chief if not his .sole object was 
to make of I’aris the finest, am) most salubrious city 
in tlie worl<l; though the abundant occupation 
ensured to workmen of various kinds had doubtless 
the efTec.t <d' kc^eping jx-aoe the most dangtirous 
part of tlui Paris population. Erorn 18<JOtol87t) 
the prosperity of Mm Kreiich c;ipital scorned at its 
lieiglit. J’erhaps tlie most brilliant year of the 
whole ])eriod of tlie Second I-hnpire was lSt»7, when 
King \Villia.rn of IVu.ssia (aflerw.ards to be known 
as lh(! Emperor William), llismarck, and Mollke 
all vi.sited the Universal Exhibition of Paris, there 
to meet royalt ies and (?xcellencies of all nation.s, 
with Prin(!(‘ Gort.schakofT, Ku.ssian Minister of 
For(‘ign AfTair.s, promimuit among them. The war 
of 1870, an<l ospci^ially the llatthj of Sedan, brought 
the Second Einpin? to an end without a blow being 
struck by its encmitjs in tin? Freiudi capital. Since 
the establishment of tin; 'fliird Kcpublic France, 
while k<‘cping herself prepared for wttr, has 
rem.'iim'd at peace. 

Of the iminy gretii public buildings only the 
more famous imtMl be mentioned. The cathedral 
of Notre Darnc dates in part from the 14th century. 
The Pantheon built jis the church of Sto. Cr6neviiNve 
in 17(54, lias altcriuited between its original function 
and t hat of a (non-CUiristian) mausoleum for groat 
men. The Madeleine, laiilt by Napoleon 1. as a 
temple of Victory, to com mein orate the achii^ve- 
inents of the (jrand Army, is an admiralile specimen 
of inoilern el.'issical arcliiteciure ; tlm Sainte 
Clui]H‘lle (in the J'alai.s dc Justice), apart from its 
deeply-interesting historical associations, contains 
some of the finest examples of stained-glass in the 
world ; and tlm great church of the Sacr6 Cunir on 
Montmartre commands a. beautiful, almost a bird's- 
eye view of the fair city. Other notable churches 
an‘ St. Ch*rmain-dcs-Prc.s, the most ancient of all; 
St. Etienne du Mont, the best lighted, with a 
beautiful stone screen; St. Germain VAuxerrois, 
the tolling of the hell of which was the .signal for 
the outbreak of the St. iJavtholoniew Massacre; 
Si. Kustaclm, whie.h ]ilayed a part in the great 
Hevolutitin ; and the cluirch of tlie I nvalide.s. con- 
taining the lombvau of Napoleon 1., whose remains 
were laid there in 1810. Of the numerous palaces, 
the Tuileries, bi'gun by Catherine de* Medici, the 
royal and iiuiicrial residence, mo.stly burnt down 
by the (.-omimme, luus not been rebuilt ; the Louvre 
(begun loll) ha.s since 1793 been the home of the 
great colleetions of arts and antitiuiiies and con- 
tains several priceless objects : the lllysee is devoted 
to the President, the Luxembourg to the Senate ; 


the Palais Iloyal, the residence of Philippe ilgalit^, 
long the first of bazaars, entered upon an era of 
melancholy when the bazaar lost much of its hold 
upon the public taste, owing to the constmetion of 
such magnificent thoroughfares as the Avenue de 
rOp^ra, and t he Rue de la Paix and the Grand 
Boulevards. The Ojjcra House is a costly and 
gorgcoiLs luomiment of the Second Empire; the 
Sorhonne, in the t^uartier Latin, is the seat of the 
University. The Bibliothfcquc Nationale, the col- 
lections oi’ arts and antiquities in the Louvre (already 
noted) and those in the Hotel Cluny, the collection 
of modern French jiictures at the Luxembourg, the 
zoologicfd and botanical gardens of the Jardin des 
I’lantes and the J.'irrlin d’Acclirnatation, can hardly 
be rivalled. 'J'he Palais de Justice and Hotel de 
Ville are among t he later buildings that were due 
to the madiuiss of the Communists, or at least the 
mob actijig in their name. The three great monu- 
ments of Napoleon I. remain— the Hotel des 
Invfilidcs, the Arc de Triomphe, and the Vendome 
(.'olumn. 'J'he jiarks, garrlens and public spaces f)f 
I'aris have long been famous as triumphs of art, 
especially the 'J’uilcries gardems, the gardens of the 
Luxembourg, the Buttes-Chaumont, the J'arc 
Monceau, the Place de la Concorde, the Embaiik- 
inent.s, the Champs fllysees, and t he more spacious 
and less artifical Bois de Vincennes and Bois de 
Boulogne. The (‘xhibitions of I’ai is have loft traces 
in the 'JYocad6ro I^alace (1878), the Eiffel Tower 
(1889), the two I’alais d<s Beaux Arts and the 
I’ont Alexandre 111. (1900). In respect of philan- 
thropic and charitable institutions Paris is rich. 
The most famous hospitals arc the Hotel-Dieu, La 
Charite, and La I'itie. Benevolence mised T^a 
Salpetriere, a vast asylum for aged women, the 
Foundling Hospital, numerous crfeches, besides 
other institutions for the infirm, the maimed, the 
defective, the sick and the convalescent. Ilie 
cemetery of l*6re-la-Cha.isc, covering more than 200 
acres, has a world-wide reputation. 'I’he prisons 
include J^a Force, the Nf>iivcan Bic6tre (for life 
sentences), St. Pelagic (for jiolitical offenders), 
and St. Lazare for \voin(;n. Among public institu- 
tions shouhl be mentioned the Mint, the Ohserva- 
toirc, the Institut, the Chambre des Deputes and 
the Morgue, the gruesome edifice close to Notre 
Dame in which arc exposed for recognition the 
bodies of persons found in the Seine. Of places of 
amusement the name is Legion, beginning with the 
Theatre Franijais, the Opera Cornique, and the 
Odeon, and passing on to numerous concert-rooms, 
innsie-halls, and circu.ses, the Musee Gr^vin and 
cafh vhaivtants and popular ball-rooms. Piil)lic 
monuments, statues and fountains are common and 
mostly real ornaments of the streets and open 
spaces where they stand. The obelisk from Luxor, 
erected in 183(5 in the Pltice dc la Concorde, occu- 
pies the site of the guillotine at which Marie 
Antoinette, Louis XVI., and many other victims, 
famous and infamous, were beheaded during the 
Terror of 1793-4, and the Column of July 
commemorates the fall of the Bastille which 
stood hard by. The Seine, within the bounds 
of Paris, is cros.sed by many bridges, of which 
the most celebrated are the Pont Notre Dame 
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(1500) iind the Pont Neuf completed by Henri IV. 
in 1604. 

Paris, during the Third liepublic, has lost very 
few of its attractions. The nobility, in the absence 
of a Court, Ciires but little for life in the capital, 
and remains in tlie country, or retreats to other 
lands. One eflfect of this abstinence of the 
old Noblesse may be seen in the difficulty of 
maintaining an Italian Opera as it existed under 
the First lfirn[>ire, the Restoration, the reign of 
Louis Philippe, tind the Second Empire. .Still, 
the Opera is not everything. Unusual facility is 
afforded the Parisians for locomotion, whether by 
omnibuses (organised on an elaborate system), or 
trams, or circular and underground railways, or 
by an excellent service of steamers for the right 
and left banks of the river. Paris is not a great 
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manufacturing (umtre, in the sense th.at it accommo- 
dates liuge factories and mills. But nevertheless 
industrial activity is immense and varied. The 
commonest and most material wants of man are 
c:it(;rcd for on the most extensive scale. The 
hallcft, or wholesale markets, the marches, or retail 
markets, the great abattoirs, or slaughter-houses, 
the innumerable hotels, restaurants and cafes, all 
furnish employment for enormous numbers of 
persons. The building trade is constantly brisk, 
and the printing and publishing bu.-incss of the 
country is concentrated in the capit.al. Of what 
are called articles de Farts — jewellery, bronzes, 
knickniicks, artistic pieces of furniture and other 
goods — the city has made a speciality. Under tlie 
Republic the masses have experienc(id comfort if 
not prosperity, and there is a marked absence of 
the signs of extreme poverty that greet one in too 
many of the world’s leading towns. Paris is divided 
nto twenty arrondissemenU {(Wsincts), each under a 
v>4iire (mayor) and two assistant councillors, and 


the city is governed by a ]>opnUirly elected munici- 
pal council, the chief of which is the Prefect of the 
Seine, who is a})pointed by Govorimicnt. The 
drainage, cleansing, light ing, tire-ln igadc, and police 
(consisting of tjendarmes, or civic guard, and 
serpents de rllle, or city ]u)li(uO are efficiently 
organised, and the w;itcr stipply a.iid public sanita- 
tion generally — once a byword and constant 
.source of danger — have been remarkably improved. 
In 1784 the population amounted t.o (U.o.boo, in 1800 
to 547,750 — tlu? considerable decrt*ase being <lue to 
the deaths and emigrat ion caused by tin* Reign of 
Terror; in 1851 it was 1 ,0.“.:{,2<i2, and in 1001 it was 
2,00(),5.“>9 — the second most })opulous t.owii in 
EurofX). 

Paris* or Albxandku, one of the chief per- 
sonages in the ]I(uneric story, was the second son 
of I'riara, King of 'I'roy, and Hecuba, who dreamed 
that she bad brought forth a firebraiul. Euripides 
makes his fatlier civ(‘ liim to a. shepbenl to bo 
(‘xposed on Mount Ida, wliere, however, ho was ft'd 
by a shc-bear atul brought up by t he slu‘])lierd, till 
at length he is dise.overcd and owned by l*ri:im. 
His wife (Enonc warris him not to go to Greece, 
but he does sr», and c.arrii's olV Helen from her 
husband Menel.'iiis, King of Spartji. This ga.ve rise 
to the siege (T 'I'roy by tlu^ Greeks, led by Aga- 
memnon, brother of Menclaus. Heni (.Tuno) and 
Athena (Minerv.'i) l.o»)k t lie side of the (Hecks, l>e- 
causc l^iris li.'id given Mie golden {ip[)le, the ])rizc 
of beauty, to A]»hrc>dit(^ (Vtmus), who afterwanls 
saved him when \vorst<?d in t he combat by Mcnelaus. 
During tlui siege Pa-r,is kills y\(rhillos by a, stratagem, 
but is wounded when city w;is taken by a 
poisoned arrow sliot by Philoetetes, Of tliis wound 
Ih; dies, the aggrieved (Knone refusing to heal it. 

Paris, Fii.\N(;nis hk, .lansi'nist deacon, wan 
born in Paris in IhhO. He t‘nleied the (Hinrcli, ))Ut 
alt(?r be li;id becamu! dejicon, be t!id not. proceed 
to tlic priesthood, pn^ferring to lead a solitary life 
devoted to study, charilablc work.s, and manual 
toil. Among bis books wero coMim(*nta.ries on the 
Ejiistles to the Gal.'itians, Heine ws, and Romans, 
and iirleuae en \rai. He died in Paris on May 
Day, 1727. an .anient .Ta.ns(misl.. deiiounc.ing almost 
with his last breath tin; Papal bull fmiffrtutns, 
is.sued in 17 lit. He was buricid ;it .Si, Mialanl, and 
crowds made pilgrimages to liis gniv(;, where, 
it was alleged, miracles won? wrought. From 
the ec-staiic attitudes here assumed by the .Tan- 
senists, they acquired the name of Convulsioii- 
iiaires. 

Paris, IjOUIR Philitpe, Comte dk, grandson, 
of King Louis Philippe and the son of the Due 
d’Orl6ans, was born in ]*a.ris on August 2Jth, 1838. 
He lived chiefly in England until 1871, and then 
ret.urrie<l to his French cst;i,tt*s, which had bfion 
restored to liirn. In 1873, at Frohsdorf, he agrecjd 
that his clfiims to the French crown should giv<? 
way to those* of tlio Comte de Charnbord ; and 
when in 1883 the representative of the elder 
line of the Bourbons died, all the Legitimists 
acknowleged him as hea/l of the House. Three 
years later he retired again to England, in 
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consequence of a decree of expulsion passed by the 
French Chambers. In 1888 he issued a manifesto 
in favour of revision. Among the works with 
which he relieved his long exile were Damas et le 
Lihan (1801), Attsoeiaiitms ouvrieres en Aiujlcterre 
(1809), and Hutoire de la giwrre cinU en Amerique 
(1874), in which war, jilong with his brother the 
Due de Chartres, he had acted as aide-de-camp to 
General McClellan in the campaign of 1802. Tlie 
(Jointe de Paris died at .Stowe House, near Twicken- 
ham, England, on September 8th, 1894. 

PariSi Matthkw, the best of the English 
chroniclers, was born about llie bffginning of the 
13th century. On Ja.mia.ry 21st, 1217, he entered 
the Ilenedictine abbey of .St. Albans, and in 1248 
was sent by the l*ope to Norway as visitor of the 
Order. He died in 1239. .ludging from internal 
evidence, lie seems to have been an Englishman, 
but wc know nothing of his parentage. He appears 
to have been an accomplished mathematician and 
po(!t, as well as historian, and was intimate with 
King Henry 111. His (-hrimica Majora is a con- 
tinuation of Koger of Wiuk lover’s work from the 
year 1235, and is a very valuable authority on the 
tinu'S of Henry 111. He also wrote Liven of the 
A hhoU of St A thann ; and the VUvren Ifutoriarmn^ 
usually attribuieil to Mattli(*w of Westminster, may 
also have been his work, 'i’hc Chronica Ma/jora 
was (slited by Dr. Luard for Hie Rolls Scries in 
1872-3. 

Parishf an ocidesiastical and now, in the 
llritish Kmjiire, a civil district, generally compris- 
ing the locality originally placed under the charge 
of one priest or minister, and now .separately rated 
to the relief of the ])oor. Originally the parish 
(IjHte Latin, fHirvchia, pnraria ; ecclesiastical 
Greek, jfaroihia, “neighbourhood’*; Fiench, par- 
oUtne) was the district or diocese under the charge of 
a bishop. In Great llritain uj) to 1S94 about two- 
thirds of the civil parishes, which ar(' divisions of a 
town or county for jmrposes of local government, 
were conterminous with the ecclesiastical parishes, 
and the controlling local authority in England and 
Wales was the vestry under the presidency of the 
incumbent, the officers lieing churchwardens, 
overseers, guardians, and constables ; but since 
1894 the elective (Mirish council has had the control 
of all the temporal business of local government so 
far as it is delegat ed to the parish, and the limits of 
civil parishes have been considerably altered in 
many cases. Independent subdivisions of towns 
and counties for speirial purposes have also been 
styled parishes. In Louisiana, United States, the 
counties arc called parishes. 

Park, Mitngo (African explorer), was born at 
Foulshicls, .Selkirkshire, .Scotland, on September 
10th, 1771. He was educated at Selkirk Grammar 
School and Edinburgh University, and became a 
naval surgeon. In 1792 be went to Sumatra on board 
the HV>r<vf^<?r, and wrote, for the Linncan Society, an 
account of eight new species of fishes he discovered 
there. Three years later, by the influence of Sir 
Joseph Banks, he was employed by the African 
Association, and in the course of the year 1796 


penetrated to the sources of the Niger. After 
suffering great hardships, in which his life was im- 
perilled, he succeeded in reaching England again 
in 1797. In 1799 he published his Travels in the 
Interior of Africa^ and until the end of 1804 lived 
the quiet life of a country doctor at Peebles, enjoy- 
ing the friendship of Dr. Adam Ferguson, Professor 
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Dugald Stewart and W’alter Scott. Early in 1806 
he took command of Lord Hobart’s Niger expedi- 
tion. When the party reached Bammaku it had 
been reduced by disease from forty-fonr to eleven ; 
and tlie rest, persevering in their course, seem to 
liave perished, in 180(5, at Bussa, where they were 
attiicked by the natives and drowned in trying to 
escape. An account of the second journey appeared 
in 1815. 

Parker, Joseph, preacher and divine, was born 
at Hexham, Northumberland, on April 9th, 1830. 
He was educated at University College, London, 
and ordained minister of the Congregational Church 
in Banbury in 1853. In 1858 he was called to 
Cavendish Street Church, in Manchester, where he 
laboured till 1869, when he came to London in 
charge of the Poultry Chapel, which was removed 
—the site being required for City improvements — 
to Hoi born Viaduct in 1874 and re-named the City 
Temple. Here his remarkable gifts as a racy and 
powerful orator, despite occasional lapses into 
eccentricity, attracted large audiences at every 
service. His pen, too, was always busy, and 
several of his works attained greiit success, amongst 
the best being Ecce Dene (18G8), in answer to Sir 
John R. Seeley’s Ecee HomOy The People's Prayer- 
Booh (1889), The People's Bible, a “pastoral 
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commentary ” in many volumes, the first of which 
appeared in 1885, and A Freacher's Life (1899), an 
autobiography that failed only for want of trouble 
and method. He was contemplating a Life of 
Jesus on original lines when lie died in London on 
November 28th, 1902. 

Farkeri Matthew, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was born at Norwich, England, on August 6th, 
1504, and was educated privately at St. Mary’s 
Hostel and Corpus Cliristi College, Cambridge, 
where he was famous both for his scholarship and 
his preaching. In 1544 he became Master of Corpus 
Christ! College, having previously served as Chap- 
lain to Anne Boleyn (1.535) and dctin of the College 
of St. John the Baptist, at Stoke-by-Clare in 
Suffolk. In 1552 Edward VI. made him Dean of 
Lincoln, but having es[X)uscd the cause of Lady 
Jane Grey, he lost all his preferments during M«'iry s 
reign and practically had to live in concealment. 
On the accession of Eliaibeth, however, he regained 
his old favour and, much against his inclination, 
was appointed in 1559 to the see of Canterbury. 
His chief services as Archbishop were the revision 
x)f the Articles, which were reduced from forty-two 
to thirty-nine, and the publication of a translation 
of the Scriptures, known .as the Bishops’ Bible 
<1563-8), part of which he tninslated himself, 
while acting as general editor of tlie scheme. 
Parker died in J-iambeth on May 17th, 1575. 

Parkor, Theodore, rationalist preacher and 
reformer, was born jit Lexington, Massachusetts, 
United States, on August 24th, 1810. He was edu- 
cated privately and at Harvard, paying his fees by 
working on his father’s farm. In 1837, after having 
kept a school for some ye.ars, he became a Unitarian 
minister at Koxbury, near Boston. Here his 
advanced views gave umbrage to the clergy of his 
own sect, and a sermon preachcil in 1841 on “the 
transient and permanent in Christianity ’’completed 
the rupture. Many of his congregation stood b)’^ 
him, however, and he delivered ,at Boston in 184L2 
the lectures afterwards published in book form as 
the LUtconrse of Matters pertainiTU/ to Jt^ligion. 
After a year’s travel in Europe he returned to Boston 
in 1844 and devoted Ijini.self to lectures throughout 
the United States and to the advocacy of many 
social reforms and the .'ibolition of slavery. His 
strenuous life impaired a naturally weak constitu- 
tion, and Parker died of consumption at Home (in 
the course of a trip to Europe for his health’s sake) 
on May 10th, 1860. 

Parkeriai a genus of spherical fossils from the 
Greensand of (Cambridge, which has been regarded 
as a gigantic arenaceous Foraminifer, but is now 
assigned to the Hydrozoa. 

Parkes, Sir Henry, statesman, was born on a 
farm at Stoneleigh, Warwickshire, England, on 
May 27th, 1815. He was educated at village schools 
and became an ivory turner in Birmingham. Along 
with his young wife he emigrated, in 1839, to New 
South Wales. After trying various occupations, he 
settled in Sydney and, in 1849, founded the Empire^ 
a newsjiaper of Liberal views, which survived till 


1857. He was elected to the Legislative Council 
in 1854 and again in lsr,N, after the colony had 
secured responsible govcrnmenl, a reform for "which 
Parkes laboured hard and long. In 1866 he became 
Colonial Secretary, was Education Minister in 
1867-70, .and was Premier of New South Wales from 
1872-5, in 1877, from 1878-83, and 1887-91. He 
had been created K.C.M.G. in 1877. He wit^ded 
great influence throughout most of his career, hold- 
ing the colony staunch to Free 'I'rade, ami latterly 
strongly supporting the movement for federation 
based on what he called “ the crimson thread of kin- 
ship.” He died in Sydney on Ai)ril 27th, 1896. In 
addition to several volumes of verse he pul>lished 
Fifty Years hi the MaHny of Australian History 
(1892), a work of interest and of value to historians 
of New South Wales. 

Parkes’s Process, a process employed for 
extracting the silver from argentiferous lead. As 
most lead ores contain some silver, the lead smelted 
from the ores is always more or less rich in the 
more valuable metal. In I*ark(‘s*s process a small 
quantity of melted zinc is addcfl to the molttm lead 
and wcil stirred. When the im>ss cools the zinc 
ri.ses to the surface .and is skimmed off, it being 
found that the greater part, of the silver has passed 
into the zinc from which it is subsequently ex- 
tracted. The process was named after it-s inv(*ntor, 
Alexjuider Parkes, a Birmingham chemist (1813- 
90). 

Parkmaxti Fjian(JIS, historian, was born in 
Boston, Massachusetts, on »Sej)t ember Kith, 1823, 
and educated at Harvard, where he graduated with 
high rank in 1844. Intimate knowledge of Indian 
life, gained by living among the Bed men in Canada 
and Dakota, turned his attention to the conquest of 
Canada, and he finally determined to sj>ocialise in 
the history of the lengthy conflict bet ween Franc.e 
and Great Britain. The first fruits of his study 
appeared in 1851 in The donspiraey of Pontiae. 
This was followed by other valuable works, such as 
The JHmwers of Fra, nee in the Aem Warlft,, 1 m 
S alle and the Discovery of the Great 11 ( J ^69), 

The Old Jtvyiwe in Canada^ ar)<l Moiitealm and 
(1 884), tlie series j)rac.tically constituting 
one great and honiogeru'ous work on Franee and 
Emjland in the New World. I'arkmaii died .at 
Jamaicit Plain, near Boston, on November 8th, 
1893. 

Parlement, nnc of the local courts of justice 
in France prior to the Hcvohition of 1789, of wliich 
the chief was the Parli.ament (French, Varleinent') 
of I’aris, the provincial parioni(?nts meeting at Aix, 
Besan^on, Bord(;aux, Dijon (Flandre), Douai, Greno- 
ble, Metz, N.ancy, Pau, Kennes, Kou(m and ’J’oulouse. 
The Paris Parlcinent originated in the royal council, 
and early in the 14th century was organised into 
three chaml>ers, the Grande Chambre, the CMiarnbn! 
des Requetes, and the Chambre dos Enqudies. It 
acquired considerable political influence in the 
17th and 18th centuries. In the beginning the 
mere creature of the royal will by whicdi it was 
called into being, it gradually lost much of its 
obsequiousDO.ss and d.'ircd discuss the sovereign’s 
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edicts as well as merely reprister them. Strong 
kings like Louis XIV. and strong ministers like 
Jliclielieu nat urally siippressod this tendency, but 
before its extinction in 1770, the old Parlement 
had shown unmistakable signs of dissatisfaction 
with the part it. was forced to jday. 

Parley^ Vktj:u. [Goodrich.] 

Parliament, Ihe Suftreme national council 
and legislature of England, wliich developed from 
tlie Saxon wibmagomot., or king’s council of barons 
and ten.'ints in chief of tlie Grown and tlie 
great nfllcers of the Court, 'the tirst move in a 
popular (lir(;e,tiou wus opposition to th(j sovereign 
on the part of liis (councillors; lucxt (.came the 
esiablislirnent hy Mugn.'i (.Miarta (121;“i) of a fixed 
suprenui (civil (court; thirdly, tlie iKlmi.ssion of 
knights of lli(c sliires towards the; end of John's 
reign ; next, tin; (chjc.lion of twelve repnesemtatives 
by th(; (C(unmonal1y (l^oH), when a jKcrmnnont 
eouracil of tifteen the foncrunner (»f the ]*rivy 
Council and the ( ’abiri(;|. - was institut(;d, and, la.stly, 
the surnmouing of elect (;d knights and burgesses 
to the; parliaments or (councils of 12G.o and 1290. 
The division of rarlianient into two bous(^s w;ts 
eomjihcticd by EVll.and during the ncignof Edward 
III. its powers <l(*v<;lojK*d suhstanlially. After a 
lliKctiiating hut gradually progressive.* carcter, tin* 
authority of I’arliaiiieml was linally econlinncd on 
th(! a(c(*.(cssi(>n (»f William 111. Its constitution has 
btu'ii modilied V)y tlu; Triennial A(ct (1G9I), when 
party government liegan, and Mi<; Sei)teniiial Aect 
(17H»), and its coiupesition has always been more 
or less afl’ceted by «'V(;ry reform since the first great 
Act of is:’»2. Tlic Impeirial Parliament now con- 
sists of the llnu.se of Lords (including thee bishops 
.'IS Lords Spiritual) and the House of Commons, 
the three estates nf the ncaliu thus being the 
bishops, th(‘ Lords, and the Commons. In addition 
to their h’gi.^lative funetion.s, either house, in High 
Court of Parliament assemhleMl, sits as a juditcial 
court t.o fry (certain spcaual ca.ses, such as liigli 
treason, contmnpt of Parliament, and miscomhuct 
of ])uhli(c olliccrs. 'rhere w;is a. Scots l*;jrlia- 
ment until the Cnion (17<i7), and an indcpemhmt 
Irish Parlianucnt from 1782 to 1799, The self- 
governing colonies of the Hriti.sh Empire have 
I’arlianients, and the institution if not the term 
lias been a(h»ptedhy nearly all the great I’owers of 
the \vm-l(l. 

Parliamentary Bill. Before a bill becomes 
an Act of rarliaimmt it must be* .'ipproved by the 
Lords and (’ommon.s. and receive tiuM-oyal assent. 
In either House a juihlic bill mu.st be read twice, go 
into eommilttce — of the wdiole House, or a .«5ele(;t 
committ(*e. or a standing committee (to which bills 
(umcerninj law and tra(lc may be referred)-— and be 
then reported to the House and read a third time, 
before being sent to the other House. 

Parliaments, Clkkk of, is one of the chief 
officers of the Hous(; of Lords. He is appointed by 
the (Town by letters patent. On entering office, he 
makes a declaration to make true entries and 
records of the things done and passed in the Parlia- 
ments, and t o keep secret all such matters as shall 


be treated therein. By a statute of George III.’s 
reign he is directed to endorse on every Act the 
date on wliich it receives the royal assent. 

Parma, capital of the province of Parma, 
northern Italy, situated on a river of the same 
name, 72 miles S.E. of Milan. It was formerly the 
chief town of a duchy wliich lay between the 
Milanese and Modena. Parma and Piacenza, with 
the surrounding territory, passed from the Pope to 
the Farnese family, and from them to the Spanish 
Bourbons, who (with a short interval) held it (with 
Giiastalla) till, in 1796, it was occupied by the 
French. From 1K14 till 1847 the duchy belonged 
to Maria Louisa, wdfe of Napobon. In the interval 
before its iric.orporation, in 1860, with the kingdom 
of Italy it was ruled by the Duke of Lucca. The 
city of Parma is noted for its art treasures. The 
ducal palace has a fine gallery of pictures by Cor- 
reggio, and there are frescoes by this artist in the 
1 JMi-centnry c-tithedral and the church of St. John. 
The ehureh of Santa Maria della Steccata contains 
the tornhs of the Farnese. Parma has a university 
and is notable for its Bai^tistery and the ducal 
library. Tin* place was twice hesiog(nlby the Emperor 
Fr(;dcrick IJ. The m'lnufacturcs include silk goods, 
textiles, lacc, metal ware, tobacco, glass and pianos 
and other musical instrumcnls, in addition to print- 
ing. Then; is also a brisk tradt; in ciiltle, grain, 
ch(;(;so, wine, and silk. Pop., 4‘.»,370. 

Parmenides, ont.* of the chief of the Elcatic 
.school of pliilosofihers, flourislied about 45(» B.c. 
His ])hilosophy, c5onvey(*(l in a po(;tio form, was 
d(;.signcd to demonstrate tin.; rt;ality of Absolute 
Being, and he; ajiproaches some modern identihea- 
tions of it with thought. Tlu^ remains of his 
works were translated into English hexameters hy 
Thomas Davidson (1870), prose versinn being 
giv(;n in W. L. Courtney's StndU\s in rhiUmtjiJnj 
(18S2). 

PaiTmigfiano, the more common name of 
(iiuoDAMo Fran(9-:s(;o Maim a Mazzoi.a, painter 
of the Jiomhard scliool. was horn at Parma (hence 
his nickname) on January 11th. 1604. lie began 
to paint at an (*arlyage and in 162J went to Borne. 
Here Clement \TL became his patron, and he was 
actually at work upon his “ Visum of St. Jerome” 
(now in the National Gallery, London), when, in 
1.627, the Imperialist troops captured the city. 
Aft(‘r spending about forty years at Bologna, be 
returned to his birthplace, but died on August 24th, 
1540, near (Temona, after having been imprisoned 
f(»r hi.s dilatoriness in executing the frescoes for 
Jsanta Maria della Steccata, in Parma. A “ Madonna 
and (hiild by him is at Bologna, and he painted 
portraits of Amerigo Ve.spucci and other contempor- 
arie.s. His “ (hipid Shaping a Bow,” a well-known 
picture, is at Vienna. 

ParnaAsnSp a mountainous mass on the 
Imrders of the modern departments of Phocis and 
B(Potia, Greece, 72 miles N.W. of Athens. Its 
highest point is 8,068 feet above the sea. It w^as 
held to be the holiest mountain in ancient Greece. 
On its soutliern face were situated the famous 
oracle of Apollo at Delphi, the fountain of 
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CastJilia, s.acred to Apollo and the Muses, and the 
Corycian Cave, a stalactitic grotto, 330 feet long 
and 2lX) feet wide, wliich was haunted by nymphs. 
On the summit of the mountain the Bacchantes 
celebrated the orgies of Dionysus (Bacchus). 
Owing to the nature of its legendary associations, 
Barnassus came figuratively to be regjirdcd as the 
abode of poetry and home of poets. Thus aspirants 
to poetic fame are often spoken of as “ climbing 
Parnassus.” Even Bobert Burns so wrote of himself 
— “ And now sma’ heart hae 1 to sped the steep 
Parnassus.” 

Parnassus, Grass off a beautiful plant 
(Parnama palustris) of somewhat doubtful affini- 
ties among Dicotyledons, ll, occurs in the iiorthern 
hemisphere from the temperate zone almost to the 
Arctic regions. It is common in bogs in moun- 
tainous regions, bearing hejirt -shaped radical leaves, 
and a solitary creamy-whiie jientamerous flower, 
more than an inch across, with delicatdy-veined 
])etals, and five ciliate scale-like lUHitarics, one at 
the base of each petal. 'I'he live spreading stamens, 
which are alternate witli the petals, rise in succes- 
sion and burst outwards. 

Parnell, Cjtarlks Stewart, leader of the 
Irisli Home Rulers, was born at Avondale, County 
Wicklow, Ireland, on June27tli, IS-Rj, and educated 
privately and at M.'igdaleiie Ca]l(?ge, Cambridge. 
In 1875 he was an unsuccessful candidate for llie 
<!Ounty of Dublin, but in the same year wfts re- 
turned as a Home ICulor for M<!aMi. During tlii.s, 
his first parliament, he and Josei>h Biggar elabor- 
ated the policy of obstruction. When Isaac Butt 
<licd, in 1879, Parnell became the virtmal leader of 
the Horne Rulers, though William »Shaw nominally 
had succeeded. Parnell was elected for three con- 
stituencies in 1880 —Meath, Mayo, and C’ork city — 
an<l chose to sit for the last-named. He threw 
himself into the land agitation and visited the 
I'nitc.d States to raise funds. As President of the 
Land League he was i)rosecutcd in January, 1881, 
but the jury could not agree upon a verdict. The 
pitch to wliich he carried his opfrosition to tlic 
Coercion Bill of 1881 necessitated his removal, 
witli twenty-six of his followers, from the House of 
Commons on February 3rd. In the autumn of that 
year he was incarcerated in Kilmain ham for issuing 
a “ No Rent ” manifesto, but was released, after 
eight month.s’ confinement, in May, 1882. He 
condemned the Pheenix Park munUirs, committed 
shortly after his release, opposed the Crimes Bill, 
introduced in consequence of these outrages, and 
in 1884 the Land League was revived under another 
name, with Parnell as president. His popularity 
among Irishmen was attested by a testimonial pre- 
sented to him in 1883, and bis power w’.'is shown hy 
the fact that in the elections of 1885 the Home 
Rule candidates w'ere practically his nominees. 
The number of his following now enabled him to 
hold the balance between parties in the Imperial 
Parliament; and, being unable to obtain anything 
from the Conservatives, he assisted Mr. Gladstone 
to overthrow their Ministry (1886). When the 
Liberal leader brought in a Home Rule Bill he 
supported him, and opposed the Coalition Ministry 


which followed tlje rejection of it by the country. 
In 1888 tlie Parnell Coinmissiou appointed ta 
investigate certain charges made by The Times 
sat and, after a few months’ cxamimition of 
witnesses, gn.vc a. decision on the main issues in 
favour of Parnell. In 1889 Parnell reached the 
height of liis po])ularity, alter t he (jxposurc of the 
Pigott forgery. ^ A year later, however, the result 
of the 0*Shca divorce ctise, in which he was the co- 
respondent, closed his Cfireer. Declining to retire 
from politics, however, lie continued to fight for 
his own hand wit h desperate courage, but hish(?alth 
gave way and he died at Brighton on Oetolu*r 6th, 
1891. His last words were, “J jet my love he con- 
veyed to iny colleagues and to the Irisli people.” 
He was buried at Clasnevin (’emetery in Dublin, 
on October I Ith, amidst cxtniordinary demonstra- 
tions of sorrow and respect. 

Parnell, Thomas, jxiet, was born in DnlJin 
Ireland, and educaled at Trinity (Allege. He 
entered the English Church and* in 1795 wtis 
appointed Archdeacon of Clogher, but spent much 
of his time in London, where, he enjoycxl the best 
literary society of the day. In October, 1718, he 
was taken ill tit Chester on his way to Ireland and 
died in a few days. He was autlior of The llcrmit 
and some odes, and htnl a ready wit. 

Parnell Commission. Just lu^fore the 
third reading of the Coc'ic.ion Bill in 1887 The 
Times (April 18th) published, in the hist, of 
a scries of tirticlcs lieaded “ Parnell ism tind 
Crime,” a facsimile of an alleged lett(!r from 
(’harles Stew.'irt Parnell, dated 1882, a])prov- 
ing the J’hamix I'ark murders. In 1888, on 
the production of other letters, a comudssion 
of three judges— Sir .fames (a.ftervvar<ls Lord) 
Hanrien, Mr. Justie.e A. L. iSinith and Mr. Justiia; 
Diiy— was aj)point(‘d to investigate tlx' whole 
question of the all(‘ged connection between the 
Irish ]*arlitimenl{iry parly .and Irish crime. Vinlor 
cross-examination (February 21st, 188‘)), Richard 
Pigott admitted that t-luj letters were fmgixl by 
himself, following uj) his confe.ssion by committing 
suicide ill Madrid a few days later. Parnell’s 
action for libel against The Times was e.onseijuently 
settled by the jxiyinent to him f)f £5, ()()() and costs. 
The Report (February 13th, 189(1) exonerated the 
Irish nicnibers from the graver charges, though not 
from incitement to intimidatimi or from association 
with the Irish rev(»lutionisl.s in America. 

Parody, a literary travost-y of a serious compo- 
sition in which the style and words of the 
original are imitatixl for the expression of quite 
different and generally ridiculous ideas, or in which 
mannerisms are absurdly exaggerated. An instance 
of a parody whic.h is as serious, but for the obvious- 
ness of the imitation, as the original is Lewis 
Carroll’s, 'l ake care of the j»ense and the rounds 
will take care of themselves.” The finest work in 
parody has been done, among others, by Horace 
and James Smith in It^ected Addresses, Bret Harte 
in Condensed Novels, C.* S. Calverley in Verses and 
Translations and Ily Leaves, in the lion Gaultier 
Ballads, and occasionally in Punch. 
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ParoSf an island of the Cyclades group, in the 
Grecian Archipelago, Greece, 6 miles W. of Naxos. 
It has an area of 96 square miles. The highest 
point is Mount Ht. Elias (the ancient Marpessa), 
2,500 feet above the sea. The island has long been 
celebrated for its quarries of white marble, situated 
about four mile.s east of Parikia, the chief town. 
The principal products are corn, wine and oil. 
Archilochus, the Greek poet, and Polygnotus, the 
painter, wore natives. Pop., 9.000. 

Par^uetryt ornamental work composed of 
pieces of variously-coloured wood littcd closely 
together so as to form simple patterns. The lines 
of junction are generally straight. It is employed 
chiefly for floors, wainscots, and panels. Oak, 
the wood comnioTily used, makes an ideal floor 
for a ballroom or })icture gallery. 

Farr. [Salmon.] 

Farr* Catherink, sixtli and last queen of 
Henry VIII., was born in 1512, the daughter of 
Sir Thomas Parr, of Kendal, in Westmoreland. 
fShe was married when quite a girl to Edward 
ilorough, after whose death she became tlie wife 
of Neville, Lord Latimer. After his death she had 
made up her mind to take as her third husband 
Wir Thomas Seymour (brother of Uuecn Jane), but 
was constrained, mucJi against her will, to marry 
Henry VIII. at Hampton Court, on July 12th, 
15411. She interceded successfully with him on 
behalf of his daughters, and favoured (in a discreet 
manner) the Keform<‘<l opinions. She was an 
neciomplished classical scholar, and wrote a work 
called Ihe iMmetitaiUm or ('Omjdaint of a Sinner, 
Not long after the king’s death, she married her old 
suitor, Seymour, but dit‘d in child-bed at Sudeley 
Castle, Gloucestershire, on September 7th, 1548. 

Farr, Samuel, scholar and teacher, was born 
at Harrow, Middlesex, on January 2(ith, 1746-7, and 
was educated at Harrow and Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. After being some years an assistant- 
master at Harrow, he kc{»t a school at Stanmore 
(whicli he started when disappointed of the head- 
.ship of Harrow), and was afterwards luuid-masler 
at Colchester ami Norwich grammar-schools. The 
latter part of his life was spent at his vicarage of 
Hatton, Warwick, where he die<l. He was a good 
Latin scholar, a keen politician (being regarded as 
the Whig Johnson), and a conversationalist of some 
repute. Among his works were several volumes of 
sermons and also (luiravters of the late Charles Javtes 
soleeted and pa/rtly written hi/ Philopatrie 
Varvieemh (18n9). Parr died at Hatton on 
March Gth, 1825. 

Farr, Thomas, commonly called Old Park, 
was born at Alberbury, Shropshire, England, in 
1488. He was a small farmer in bis native parish, 
but the circumstances of his life are not clearly 
ascertained, and even the date of his birth is un- 
certain. At the age of eighty he married his first 
wife, Jane Taylor— by whom it i.s said be had a son 
and daughter, who both died in infancy — and his 
second wife in 1605. News of his great age having 
roached Thomas Howard, second Earl of Arundel, 


the art collector, he brought Parr to London and 
pressented him to Charles 1. as a “ piece of antiquity.” 
The excitement of the visit and the amount of 
feasting he went through proved fatal (his mode of 
life at home being simple and abstemious) and he 
died in Arundel House on November 14th, 1635, 
and was buried in the soutli transept of Westminster 
Abbey, where an inscription records that “ he lived 
in ye reignes of Ten Princes, rw. , K. Edw. 4, K. 
Ed. 5. K. ilich. 3, K. Hen. 7, K. Hen. 8, K. Edw. 6, 
Q. Ma., Q. Eliz., K. Ja., and K. Charles.*’ 

Farrakeet, a popular name for any small parrot 
with a long tail. Among the best-known are the 
Zebra Parrakeet {Melapsittacus midnlatns), the 
Crested I^arrakect (At/wjihievs nora;-hollandiai\ the 
liosc- ringed Parrakeet {Pala^ornis torquatus)^ and 
the Alexandrine Parrakeet {PaUeornis alexandri), 
said to have l)een brought to Euro])e by Alexander 
the Great. 

Farramatta, a town of New South Wales, 
Australia, on the Piirramatta, 14 miles W.N.W. of 
Sydney. It contains the old Government House, 
pjirks and recreation grounds, and several charitable 
institutions. The manufactures include woollens 
known as Parramatta cloth (first made at Bradford 
from wool exported hence), flour, tiles, candles, Mhp, 
and l)eer. Oranges (which may be seen on some of 
the largest trees in the world) and other fruits are 
successfully cultivated. Next to Sydney it is the 
oldest town in the state, liaving been founded in 
1788, the year in which Captain Phillip landed. 
Its original name was Rosehill. Pop. (HK)1), 
12,568. 

Farrotf a name applicable to any bird of the 
group Psittaci, to which some systematists give 
ordinal rank, while others regard it as no more 
than a family. 7’hese bird.s are widt^ly distributed, 
chiefly in tropical and sub-tropical regions, and 
have the bill large and powerful, much arched, and 
elongated at the tijj, with the nostrils in the cere. 
The wing and tail are usually long ; there are two 
toes in front and two behind. This group includes 
mtiny widely-divcrgent forms — I lie Cockatoos, 
Macaws, Lories, Parrakeets, and the aberrant 
sixjcies from New Zealand, one of w'hich, the Owl 
l*arrot {Stringops hahroptilm), is flightless, and 
{mother, the* Kea, has developed carnivorous 
habits, though it has been stated that local expert 
opinion is not satisfied on the point. The plumage 
in the group is generally brilliant, green and red 
predominating; but some {ire soberly clad. The 
African parrot (PsUfaciis ert/thaevs), probably the 
commonest cage-bird of the group, and certainly 
the one longest known, is bluish-grey, wdth the 
exception of the red tail fe.'ithers, wliile the black 
of MicTogUisssis aterrimm is only lightened by some 
crimson on the cheeks. Parrots are remarkable for 
their power of imitating sounds, including human 
speech, but the Indian Myna is said to rival them 
in this accomplishment. 

Farrot Fish, or Parrot Wrasse, belonging 
to the Labroid genus Scarus and some allied genera, 
so called from their brilliant coloration and the 
beak-like shape of the jaws. Scarus has nine 
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species from the tropical Atlantic and one (^S. cre» 
tensis) from the Mediterranean. This last was 
known to the Homans and by them highly esteemed 
as a delicacy. The other genera, with about eighty 
species, are tropical and, though most of them are 
eaten, some acquire poisonous properties from their 
food, which consists of corals or f ucus. 

Parryy Sir Charles Hubert Hastings, com- 
poser, was born at Bournemouth, Hampshire, 
England, on February 27th, 1848, and educated at 
Eton and Exeter College, Oxford. Though he 
began to compose at an early age, publishing two 
anthems in 1865, he entered Lloyd’s next year. 
He soon, however, took up music seriously, study- 
ing at Stuttgart and especially under Edward 
Dannreuther. His lirst choral work. Scenes fr»m 
Proniethtrus Unhoun4, was performed at the Gdou- 
cester Festival in 1880. With The Glories of irur 
Blood and State, also produced at Gloucester 
(1883), Aristophanes’ The (Cambridge, 1883), 
and Partita (1883), for violin and pianoforte, 
he established himself as an exponent of the art, 
and since that <late hius strengthened his position 
and reputation by many scholarly works. Amongst 
these may be mentioned Blest Pair of Sirens (Bach 
Choir, 1887), Judith (Birmingham, 1888), Ode for 
St, Cecilia's Day (Leeds, 1889), V Allegro cd II 
PenserosoQ^or^'iCih, 1890), De Profundis (Hereford, 

1891) , The Lotus Eaters (Cambridge, 1892), Job 
(Gloucester, 1892), Aristophanes’ The Frogs (Oxford, 

1892) , A'iay iSi®?// (Birmingham, 1894), Invocation 
to Music (Leeds, 1895), Magnificat (Hereford, 1896), 
A Song of Darhiess and J sight (Gloucester, 1898), 
Te Deuin (Hereford, 1900), iEschylus’ Agamemnon 
(Cambridge, 1900), Processional Anthem, for the 
CoronaM^ of Edward VII {ViOT), Peace and IVar 
(1903)J .Focft? Clamantium (1903), The Ijovc that 
Casteih out Fear (1904), and Aristophanes’ The 
Clouds (1905). He succeeded Sir George Grove in 
the Principalship of the lioyal College of Music in 
1894, became Professor of Music at Oxford in 
succession to Sir John Stainer in 1899, was knighted 
in 1898 and promoted baronet in 1902. 

Parry, Sir William Edward, Arctic explorer, 
was bom in Bath on December 19th, 1790. His 
father, a physician of repute, intended him for the 
medical profes.sion, but he entered the navy in 
1803. In January, 1810, he joined the Alexandria 
frigate and spent three years in Spitsbergen, where 
he studied astronomy and prepared charts of the 
Northern navigation. In 1818 he was appointed to 
the Alexander, in Sir John Ross’s expedition in 
search of a Nortli-Westcrn Passage to the Pacific. 
They were unsuccessful. Though Boss thought the 
project hopeless, Parry was confident and obtained 
command of a new expedition. He sailed from the 
Thames in May, 1819, and reached Melville Island 
early in September, earning the reward of £5,000, 
offered by Parliament to those who should first pass 
the meridian of 110® W. within the Arctic circle. 
His two ships, the Hecla and Griper, returned in 
November, 182<>, and the results were held to demand 
another expedition. In May, 1821, he started again, 
but after great hardships returned in the following 
year without success. A third expedition in 1824 


was also unsuccessful, and after the wreck of one 
of his ships he returned in 1825. With the sanction 
of the Admiralty, in 1827, he sailed on a journey to 
the North Pole, which he proposed to reach from 
Spitsbergen with sledge-boats. Owing to the ice- 
drift his progress northwards was frustrated. Of 
these several journeys he published narratives. 
Along with Sir John Franklin he was knighted in 
1829. In this year he went to New Soiitli Wales 
and returned in 1835. Appointed Governor of 
Greenwich Hospital, in 1853, Parry, who was twice 
married, died at Ems in Germaliv, on July 8th, 
1855. 

Farseea (?.<?., “ Persians ”), direct descendants 
of the old Persian Zoroastriana, who rejected 
IslAni when the Arabs overran I’ersia in tiie 7th 
century. Some remained in the country, where 
they are called Ghebres (G he bar), and where they 
form small communities chictly in Yezd and Kerman, 
their total number not exceeding \i,000. ’J’he rest 
were expelled about a.d. 809, and after a short 
stfiy, first in Ormuz Island, at the entrance of the 
Persian Gulf and then in Deb (Din) Island, on tl )0 
Katiwar coast, finally settled on tlie Indian main- 
land, where their chief seats are Surat and Bombay, 
and whore in 1901 they numbered 94,190, of whom 
78,880 were in the Bombay l’residen( 7 , and 15,310 
in the rest of India ; they constitute a wealthy com- 
munity, characterised by great solidarity and 
munificence, and arc engaged chiefly in- trade. 
Although now speaking Gujarati and English 
exclusively, their Persian origin is shown by their 
religion, unbroken traditions, and type; they are 
not fire-worshippers, as is popularly supi)OBcd, but. 
venerate fire and the sun as the purest emblems of 
the Deity. Of the old Zoroastrian religion little is 
preserved except the symbols and formulas, the 
dualistic principle tending to merge in a vague 
deism, with truth and universal benevolence as the 
cardinal virtues. They live up to a high moral 
stamlard, are strict monogamists and treat their 
women with great respect. The dead arc exposed 
in the Lakhma (" Towers of Silence”), where tliey 
arc left to be consumed by the elements or by 
carrion birds. 

Parsifal (that is, l*ercival), the hero of the 
Teutonic legend concerning the Holy Grail. He is 
the Galahad of the Arthurian Icjgends. Richard 
Wagner’s jxiem was based on the story as given by 
Wolfram von Escbenbach. It was published in 
1877, the music was coinjJeted in 1879 and Parsifal 
was first performed as a whole, after the instru- 
ment-ation had been finished, in 1882. 

Parsley (^Carnm Petroselinum'), an umlxilli- 
ferous plant, widely cultivated, but of uncertain 
origin, though probai>ly native in eastern Europe. 
In cultivation it is remarkable for its bright green, 
pinnately-dividedand crisped leaves, whicli, besides 
being used as a flavourer in melted butter and 
soups, are largely employed as a merely orna- 
mental g.arni8h to cold meat, butter, etc. A good 
deal of superstitious reverence atbiches to this 
plant, which is believed to have been dedicated 
first to Selene, goddess of the dead, and afterwards 
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to St. Peter as (loor-keej)er of Paradise. The however, he was ordained and entered the Society 

fruit, the characteristic feature of the UmbelliferaB, of Jesus. ]n 1580 he and Father Campion were sent 

has five equal narrow ribs on each half, witli an oil to Englftnd on secret nnssionary service, Parsons 

vitta between each and two on the corrunissure or arriving at Dover disguised as a soldier. He left 

face of contact with the other pcric.*irp. It should England a year later, when Campion was arrested, 

be noted that Fool’s Parsley, somewhat resembling and went to France. Between this time and the 

trtie parsley in leaf and general as[K.*ct, is a plant of Armada expedition he was busy with political in- 

poisonous i)roperties trigues. Between 1589 and 1593 he organised 

several .seminaries for English Roman Catholics 
Parsnip mtim\ a l)icrinial plant of in the Peninsula and France, and was himself for 

the natural order Umbcillifcrie, cultivaletl at least some lime rector of the English College at Rome, 

since the days of the EmiK;ror 'J'ibcrius. It is a where he died on April loth, 1(510. In his later 

riaiive of England, tliough iiotof Scotland, and also years his influence with the Pope w’^as violently 

occurs in other c<iuntrics of Kurojx* and in North as.«<ailod by the secular jiricsts. 
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Asia. In the Cliannel Islands its conical tap-roots Parsonstown, or Birr, a town of King's 
mich eighteen inches in length and four to five inches County, Ireland, on the Brosna, 72 inilc.s W.S.W. of 

in diameter. They an; cream-coloured, sweet and Dublin. Birr Castle, once the seat of the O'Carrols, 

aromatic, but of less ditletic value than the potato. was granted by James I., in 1C41, to Sir William 

The leaves are once pinnate, with oval bright green Parsons, whose descendant, the 3rd Earl of Rosse 

loutlets, <lowny underneath when wild; and the (lStXM57), the distinguished astronomer, con- 

llowers are yellow, and in large terminal, flat, com- structed liis famous telescope on the estate between 

I)Ound umbels, on stems three or four feet high. 1827 and 1839. The town is handsome .and well- 

built and contains a statue of the 3rd Earl of 
ParsonSi RoUKip, Jesuit, w.as born at Nether Rosse by J. H. Foley. It is also one of the few 

Stowey, near Bridgwater, Somersetshire, on towns in which a statue was erected (1747) to 

June 24th, 1546, and was educated at Taunton the Duke of Cumberland, the “Butcher” of 

and St. Mary s Hall and Balliol College, Oxford. Cullodcn. Formerly noted for its manufactures. 

In 15(18 he became follow of Balliol and aherwards first of woollens and then of linen, it afterwards 

a tutor and dean. In 1574 he was compelled to took up distilling with considerable energy and 

leave the university on account of bis opinions and this, with ale, leather and flour, is still the chief 

went to Padua to study medicine. Eventually, industry. Pop. (1901), 4,355. 
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Parthenogenesis! tbe method of reproduc- 
tion in which the ovum, or female element, can 
develop without being fertilised by a s{M;rtiiatozoou 
or male element. »Such cases are comiuiratively 
rare, but occur among the Jlotifers or Wheel 
Animalcules, the Crustacea, as in the so-called 
“ summer ova ” of Cladocera, and in the frcshw’ater 
Branchiopod known jis Apus; and among the 
} insects, as in the Gall-tlies the riant- 

lice (^A 2 Jltida‘) and the worker bees and wasps. 

Parthenon, the name given to the Temple of 
Athena at Athens, comi)lelcd in 4:JS li.r., and built 
of white marble from Mount l^entelicus. It was 
designed by Ictinus and Callicrates, with the help 
of l*heidias, who made tlie colossal image of the 
goddess and superintended the scnl{)tiired decora- 
tion. It was 22S feet long and 04 feet high to the 
top of the pediment. During the Veneti.aii siege, 
in 1087, the Turks, with cliaracteristic barbarous 
indifference, iis(;d the building as a powd<^r maga- 
zine with the result tliat, struck by a shell, the 
I temple was redu(;ed to its present ruined condition. 
! It is in tljc Jh)ric order, and the most jK*rfect 
example of ancient Greek architecture. Many of the 
.sctilpturcs of the fri(!ZO aie now in the British 
Museum among the Elgin Marbles. 

Parthia, an ancient kingdom, forming part of 
what is now nort hern I’ersia, was bounded on the 
N. by Hyrcania, on the E. by Bactria, on tin? W. by 
Media .and on the S. by the Iranian deserts. Its 
inhabitants came from Scythia and were subject 
to their ncjighbours until, in the middle of the 3rd 
century Tiridates incorporated Barthia with 
Hyrcania. Milhradtiles 1. (171-38 B.c.) froiul him- 
self from all dependence on Syria and conquered 
Bactria, Media tind Babylonia. His succc.ssor 
repelled the attacks of his country’s former 
suzerain, but Parthia soon afterwards became 
tributary to the Scythians. P>om the middle of 
the 1st century n.c. till the 3rd century of our era 
a long struggle was carried on with Rome. In 218 
the Emperor Macrinus was not only defeated, but 
obliged to pay a heavy sum to the victors. The 
Parthian powder came to an end a few years later, 
when Ardashir, the J’ersian, conquered it. 

Partickf a town of Lanarkshire, Scothind, on 
the Kedvin, near its conflueiuie witli tlie Clyde, 
immediately to the north-west of Glasgow, of 
'which it is a suburb. Althougli largely a residential 
quarter, its industries arc of first-rate importance, 
the principJil being ship-building, flour-milling, 
brass- founding, paper-staining, g;ilvanizing and 
the making of hydraulic and weighing machines, 
besides blcacbfields and cotton factories. The 
chief buildings are the Town Hall and numerou.s 
churches. In the Victoria Park, laid out as a 
memorial of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee (1887) arc 
preserved the relics of a fossil forest. Although 
forming part and i)arcel of Glasgow and using the 
Glasgow gas and water supply and enjoying many 
other privileges, Partick maintains a separate 
municipality. The town is of great antiquity. Mor- 
den, the Pictish king, contemporary with St. Mungo, 
lived in it and, in 1136, lauds here were granted to 


the see of Glasgow. Of the Bisluqfs palace no 
trace remains, hut on its site George Hiitchc.son, 
one of the founders of Hutclieson Hospital in 
Glasgow, built himself a large mansion, which was 
not wholly demolished till isjit;. Eor their services 
in supplying his army with bread at the battle of 
Langsidu (10(58), tlie Regent Murray gave the 
“baxters” or bakers of Glasgow llie flourmills 
locally known tis Bunhouse Mills. Pop. (IflOl ), 04,27 1 . 

Particular Average, a term used in mariia^ 
inMiraiicc to signify tluj coiitrilmtion wliich umler- 
writers must mak(^ in case of jiartial loss by un- 
avoidable accident, such as perils of sea. 

Partnership is the relation which subsists 
between jHirsons carrying on a business in (‘oimuon 
with a view to profit (Pari /icrxlup Art, 18iH) .v. (1) /.). 
Thus, persons who C.'irry on together fin nndcr- 
Ijiking of any kind, siicli as a erickc^t club, a 
political association, or any otluu- enterprise of 
that description are not partners, because there is 
no business and no view to protit . 

Anyone wlio receives or agrees to receive a share 
of the profits of .*i busiiuvss is /rrima ])artner ; 

and is, therefore', liable for the debts of the e.on- 
eern. But the following classes of persons are not 
necessarily partners: — (I) Persons who own pro- 
perty jointly or in common, even if they shsire tluj 
])rofits arising from it — 6*.//., A and B own a house 
wliich they let to a tenant and sh.are the rent ; they 
are not, thereby, partners ; (2) Persons who sharii 
the returns of a business ; (3) A creditor who 
agrees to Jie.eopt payment of his debt by instalmtiiils 
or otherwise out of the profits of a bu.siness; (1) 
A servant or agent who recseives a share of profits 
by w'Jiy of renmnenition for his servieos ; (.^)) The 
widow or child of a deceased partner who rectuves 
a share of profits by way of anmiity ; ((5) The 
lender of money, under a emfraef in Tvritiuf/, 
signed by all the parties, who is to recedvo a sluire 
of profits by w’ay of int(;rc.st on his mornw ; (7)TlHi 
seller of a business wlio agrees to lake a. share of 
profits by way of jifiynicnl for tlie goodwill. As 
to (6) and (7), if the owner of the busiiu:ss goes 
bankrupt, or insolvent, or dies in.solvent, the lender 
of the loan or seller of the business cannot claim 
the loan or price of the goodwill until all other 
creditors for money or money’s worth liave been 
paid 20s. in the £. 

The XK^rsons comxiosing a [partnership arc called 
“ the firm ” ; and the mime under which the busi- 
ness is cjirried on is ctilled “ the firm-name.” In 
England every [lartrier is individually liable in an 
action for all the firm's debts. In Scotland the firm 
must be sued, though the decree or diligence may 
l>c enforced against each imrtner separately. In 
England, if one jiartner is sued for the firm’s debt, 
ami juilgmont is obtained against him, tlie other 
partners cannot be sued afterwards. 

Every partner is ,an agent of the firm — that is, 
his acts and defaults bind, the whole firm, so long 
as the acts arxl defaults are within tin; .scof>e of t he 
jxirtnership business. There is an exception tothi.s 
rule, namely, that if the partners have agreed 
between themselves to limit the authority of one 
or more of them, all x>ersons dealing with the firm 
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who have knowledge of the limitation are bound 
by this knowledge. An example will clear this up : 
— The firm of A, B, and C trading as “ X and Co.” 
(three partners), give a bill at three months signed 
by A (without his partners’ knowledge) in the firm’s 
name of X and Co.” in favour of Jones. If X 
and Co. are a mercantile firm, the firm is bound to 
meet the bill, because mercantile firms habitually 
give bills. But if Jones knows that A, B, and C 
had agreed that all bills should be counter-signed 
by two partners and he has taken a bill signed by A 
only, the firm of X and Co. is not liable. A alone is 
liable. Again, if X and Co. are a firm of solicitors, 
they will not be liable, because it is not the usual 
course for sucli a firm to give bills. 

Of course, if any firm actually authorise a partner 
to do a piirticular act, tlie whole firm is liable. 

A new partner is not liable for any debt con- 
tracted before lie became a member of the firm. 
On the oher hand, a retiring partner remains 
liable for everything done or owing up to the date 
of his retirement. But it is possible to arrange 
with all those who have dealings with tlie firm to 
accept the liability and also to trunsfer all credits 
to the new firm, releasing the old partner. 

As to the relations of partners between them- 
selves, tlie great rule is that these tire fixed by the 
Iiartnershij) agreement. .Siudi an agreement may 
be verbal, but it is better to be in writing. Unless 
otherwise agreed, all partners share equally in the 
profits, irrespective of tlieir shares in the capital. 
They also share equally in the losses. If a piirtncr 
lends money to the firm beyond his agreed share of 
the capital, he is entitled (If there be no agreement 
to the contrary) to Ti jier cent, interest on it before 
profits are shared ; but, unless otherwise agreed, no 
partner can claim interest on his capital. 

The majority of f>ar1 iiers govern in cfise of dispute, 
except that they cjinnot embark the firm in a new 
kind of business without the consent of all. 
Neither can the majority expel a jiartner, unless 
the partnership agreement expressly empowers 
them to do so. Every jiartner is entitled to manage 
the business and to have access to the books and 
accounts. No partner may use the firm’s property 
for his private purposes, nor may he engage in any 
competing business. Should he do so, he must 
hand over to the firm all the profit he makes. 

A partncrsliip is dissolved (unless otherwise 
agreed) by the death or bankrupicy of any partner. 
And the Court may decree a dissolution for any of 
the following cau.ses :--(l) The lunacy of any 
jiartner; (2) The TXTmancnt incapacity of a 
partner; (It) Such misconduct by a imrlner as is 
calculated prejudicially to affect t he carrying on of 
the business ; (4) Wilful and ixirsistent breaches 
of the partnership agreement ; (5) When one 
partner so conducts himself as to render it not 
reasonably practicable for the others to cjirry on 
business with him; (fi) When the business can 
only be carried on at a loss. 

When the partnership is for a fixed period, it is 
dissolved when the time expires. If no period is 
fixed, any {wirt-ner may give notice to dissolve. If 
the partnership agreement is by deed, the notice 
must be in writing. 


On a dissolution, every partner has the right to 
require that the whole assets of the firm shall be 
realised: that (1) all liabilities shall be paid first 
to outsiders ; (2) that each partner shall be repaid 
any bonus ; (3) that each partner shall be repaid 
his capital ; and (4) that the balance be divided 
according to the proportion of profits to which 
eacli partner is entitled. All losses, including 
deficiencies in capital, are to be paid, (1) out of 
profits, (2) out of capital, and (3) by the partners 
individually according to the proportion of profits 
they would have been entitled to. 

Partridge, a bird of the gallinaceous genus 
Perdix of the Grouse family \Tetraonida\ with 
three species, ranging over the Continental Palse- 
arctic region. The name is also applied to the 
birds of the genus (or sub-genus) Caccabis, dis- 
tinguished by a rudimentary spur, and is sometimes 
extended to the sub-family Perdicinse, which in- 
cludes the American Partridge and the Quail. In 
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these birds the legs are bare and the no.strils naked, 
with a horny skin on the upper margin. The 
Common Partridge (P. cincrea) is a well-known 
• British game bird, with a close time from February 
; Ist to August 31st. The male is about 12 inches long 
I ami the female soinewh.at less ; the head and throat 
are light yellowish chestnut ; breast bluish-grey, 
freckled with blackish-brown, Jind on the lower 
part, a brownish-red horseshoe or crescent, which is 
much smaller, or absent, in the hen-bird. Thti 
sides are barred with chestnut, and the back marked 
with brownish -black lines or brownish-yellow and 
grey. These birds frequent open Jind cultivated 
ground and are rarely found in woodland; they 
feed on grain and seeds, insects and their larvae, 
ants’ “ eggs ” — really the pupie — and, when these 
fail, clover or any tender leaves. The flight is 
rapid, but never high or long-sustained ; it consists 
of several quick strokes to give impetus and then 
the bird skims along with extended wings. Pairing 
takes place about February. The nest is usually a 
hollow in the ground and contains from ten to six- 
teen eggs, yellowish-brown in colour, and the 
young come out in July. Both parents employ 
stratagem to attract strangers away from the nest 
or young brood. Game - preservers often hatch 
partridge eggs under hens and the young are reared 
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on ants* “ eggs.’* The Red-legged or French Par- 
tridge (^Pvrdix, or Caccabis rufa), native in southern 
Europe, has been naturalised in East Anglia, where 
it is said to have almost driven out the native species. 

Pascal, Blaise, mathematician and philoso- 
pher, was born at Clermont-Ferrand, department of 
Puy-de-D6mc, France, on June 19th, 1H23. When 
he was seven years old his father, who was his 
teacher, went to live at Paris, where the child gave 
evidence of his powers by writing an Essay on 
Conic Sections at the age of sixteen. The family 
went to Rouen, where his father was app^)inled in- 
tendant, in lOdl ; and here Pascal first came into 
connection with the Jansenists and underwent his 
first “ conversion.” In 1<547 he published M'ourriles 
ISsBjferienceit sitr le Vide and in this year was visited 
at Clermont by Descartes. In KJoO he returned to 
Paris, published his mr le» Pass^itms de 

VAvmir and saw much .society, until his second 
‘^conversion,” four years later, from which time he 
began to be much at the convent of Port Royal and 
to lead an ascetic life. Early in 1(J5G he undertook 
the defence of Arnauld, the loading member of that 
house, who had been condemned for his Jansenism 
by the Sorbonne, in the first of the Lvttrea d un 
Prov 'incml, which was written under the pseudonym 
“ Louis de Montalte.” Ii was followed by 17 others. 
As time went on, Pascal became more and more 
ascetic. His health had always been poor and he 
died in Pari.s on August liUh, 1()()2, worn out by 
hard study and severe disci f dine, having barely 
reached middle age. Pascal was cqu.'illy great jis 
a inathcmaiician and as a philosopher. He solved 
the problem of the quadrature of the cycloid an<l 
founded the doctrine of probjibility ; an<l by the 
e.x'perirncnts which he planned on the Puy-de-D6me, 
first showed that the height of the mercury column 
in a b.'irometer decreases when it is carried up- 
wards through the atmo.spher(x His LettTn» J*to- 
vhieiales (inaccurately so called) are erpially 
admirable for their logic, their lighMiess of touch, 
and their inimitable style, which delighted Bossnet 
and VoltairtJ alike. Tlie i)osthumons have 

been claimed by some as a sketch of an intended 
apology for Christianity ; while others, like Victor 
Cou.sin, have di.scovere(l in them j)roofs of the pos- 
session by the writer of a most daringly sceptical 
mind. 

Pascal’s Theorem was enunciated when its 
author, Blaise Pascal, was only a boy of sixteen, 
and first appeared in a short essay published in 
1640. It states that if a hexagon be inscribed in a 
conic the intersections of opposite sides are three 
points in a line. This line is called the Pascal line. 
Any six points may be chosen, and they may be 
taken in any order to form a hexagon ; hence, 
the hexagon may assume the most curious shape, 
quite different from the convex figure occurring in 
Euclidian geometry. In the adjoining figure 
A B 0 D E F is the hexagon ; the opposite sides A n 
and D B meet at p, b c and E F meet at q, while c ]> 
and F A meet at e. The points p q r are seen to be 
colinear, P r being the Pa.scal line. Those same six 
points may be taken in many different orders, 
giving, in fact, as many as sixty different hexagons 


with a Pascal line for each. If five points ABODE 
are given they an* sufficient completely to de- 
termine the conic which shall fiass through them ; 
hence, if any line be drawn through one of these 
points — E, for example — we can from Pascal*a 
theorem find a point p on this line which shall 



also lie on the conic. Since this can be repeated 
any number of times, we can obtain .any number of 
points on the conic anti so be enabled to draw the 
curve. 

Fas de CalaiSf a maritime department of North 
France, bounded on the N. .and W. by tlie Strait of 
Dover, on the N.E. and E. by Nord, on the S. 
by Aisne, ami on the S.W. by Somme. It was 
formed in 1790 out of nearly tlie whole of Artois 
and the northern seaboard of Picardy, and luis an 
area of 2,606 stpiare niih^s, with a ^'ojist-line of 80 
miles. The count ry is level on the whole, nowhere 
rising more t h.an 700 feet above the sea, and, though 
containing many sand dunes, yawsessos well-culti- 
vated tracts of great, fcrtilit.y. 'J’he j)rincipal stre.'ims 
arc tfie Lys and iSo.arpo, flowing eastwards to the 
iScheldt, the Aa to tJieNojth Sea, and the Liane, 
C;inchc and Anthic to the English Chfinnel. The 
chief crops are wh(?at, rye, barley, potatoes, man- 
golds, beetroot and tobacco. Fruit, especially 
apples, is extensively gr(»wn. The live-stock com- 
prises sheep, cattle, j»igs, liorses and goats. Though 
the coalfield is much the ricliestin France, the iron 
and steel industries arc not pursued with propor- 
tiomate enlerpri.se. The other indu.stries include 
distilling, sugar-refining, tanning, lace-making and 
gltiss-works. Boulogne (49,083) and Calais (.09,793) 
have commodious harbours, where fishtiries and 
ship-buililing are f)rosecuted. Arras (25,813) is tlie 
capital. Pop. (1901), 949,968. 

Pasha, a title of high rank in Turkey and 
Egypt, used after the proper name, formerly i)er- 
taining to Turkish princes of the blood, now con- 
ferre<l on high civil or military officers. Military 
pashas used to be distinguished by standards of 
one, two, or three horse-tails, according as they 
were generals of brigade, of division, or in command. 
The word used to be also found in the form brtitha{w). 
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PaskeTitchi Ivan Fyodorovich, (general, 
was born at Pultow.'i, llussia, on May lOlh, 
and, liaviny: entered the army, became a lieutenant 
in 18(K). lie served against the Frencli in Austria, 
and in 1812-— in wliioh year he was promoted 
general— in defence of his own country, and also in 
the War of LilKiration. For his services as com- 
iiiander-in-chief in the I*ersian War he was created 
C-onnt of Erivan (1828). After servinj^ with dis- 
tinction in the Turkisli War whicli followtid, he 
—now lield-marslial (182H)— readied the height of 
his reputation by putting down the INdish rising of 
18:U, after wliicii lie was made rrince of Warsaw 
and (fovernor of rohind. In 1848 he assisted | 
Austria against the Hungarians, and forced Gorge! j 
to surrender at VilagoK in 1849. In honour of liis I 
r»0 years’ military service he was appointed field- ■ 
marshal in the l'rus.sian and Austrian armies, llis i 
last coiiimaiid was in 1854 on the Danube, when he : 
wtus woun<l(i«l at Silistria and retired. He died in I 
Warsaw on February 1st, 1851;. | 

FaSBamaquoddies, North American Indians, | 
a. branch of the Algonquian fjiinily, who formerly | 
occupied the coa.st land about the New Hrnnswick | 
and Maine frontiers, where the iiaiue still survives | 
in I’as.sainaquoddy Jkiy and river. Here ft small I 
group lin^'crred till about the year 1825, when j 
tliey appear to have died out. | 

FaSBaUi tt town in Bavaria, ('lose to the Austrian i 
frontier, at the coidluem^c of the inn and Hz with i 
the Danube, 92 miles E.N.E. of Munich. Most of . 
the town lies on the tongue of land between the i 
Danube and the Inn, the streets ascending in 
terract»s. The town has been a fortress ancl an j 
episcopal see since tluj 8th century, and has j 
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belonged to Bavaria since ISOH. It fx>ssesscs a cathe- 
dral. bishop’s palace and town hall ; and manufac- 
tures leiither, boots, jxiper, porcelain, parquetry 


I floors and mirrors. Passau tiles are made at 
i Obernz<3ll, S miles to the east. In 1552 an 
important agreement between German Roman 
Gatliolics and Protestants was signed at Passau. 
Pup. (19(K)), 18,5S:i. 
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(l^as.<ijixn a) . 


Fassenger Pigeon vdfirat(frw), 

a native of temperjite North America. The tail is 
very long, graduated and pointed. The male is 
about eighteen inches in length ; the iipj)er parts 
are generally blue, with metallic gloss on the neck ; 
the under surface is brownish-red. The female is 
a little smaller and her plumage less brilliant. 
Tlie flesh is valued for the table. The migrations 
of these birds are undertaken in search of food. 

Fasserme Birds, Pass yri form fs, Passerks, 

an order of Carinate birds, the limits of which 
differ somewhat in different classifications. Dr. 
Bowdler Sharpe has enumerated the sections and 
families in his article on Birds (q.v.). 

Fassion-flower {Passijf^tra), the typical genus 
of tlio calycifloral order Passifloraceas, mostly 
climbing plants with unbranohed tendrils and 
scattered leaves, native of wjirni climates, especi- 
ally America. They were so named by Jesuit 
missionaries, who traced in them detailed symbols 
of our Lord’s Passion. T’he palmately-lobed leaves 
are the outspread fingers of the mocking multitude ; 
the tendrils, tl»e scourges ; the ten segments of the 
perianth, the Apostles in the absence of Peter and 
Judas ; the ring of coloured hair-like processes or 
corona, the crown of thorns or the .aureole ; the 
five anthers splitting longitudinally, the five 
wounds ; and the three clavate stigmas, the 
three nails. The corona is connected with in- 
sect-pollination, the pollen being thrown upon it 
by the extrorse anthers. Both stamens and ovary 
ar6 carried up on a gynandrophore and the 
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stalked nuculane has a hard rind and numerous 
seeds, embedded in a fleshy, edible, but mawkish 
pulp. Many species are grown for their beauty 
and hybrids have been produced. The fruits 
of P, q'uadra/nyularU, the granadilla, are brought 
to market occasionally. Those of P. macrocarpa 
sometimes weigh as much as eight pounds. 

Passion Play, Oberammer^fan. Oberam- 
mergau is a village of Upper Bavaria, lying in the 
valley of the river Ammer, whence it derives its 
name. It is 2,760 feet above the sea level, and 
some 45 miles to the south-west of Munich, the 
capital of Bavaria, with a population of 1,400 


degree to the “ Black Death ” which devastated 
England in the Middle Ages, made its appear.ance 
in the district. While, however, whole villages 
were depopulated by its ravages, Oberammergau 
remained untouched and, to iniiko their apparent 
safety still more secure, the inhabitants placed 
guards round the place, forbidding ingress to any 
person who came from the infected neighbourhood. 
In spite, however, of these precautions, one Kaspar 
Schuchler, an Oberammergaucr, working at Eschen- 
lohe, a few miles distant, where the i)lagiie was 
raging, resolved to visit his wife and childnui at 
his native village. Eluding the vigilance of the 
sentinels, he succecdetl in entering Oberamniergjui, 
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persons, whose principal industry is wood-carving. 
Since 1899 the village has been accessible by train 
from Munich via Murnau and Kohlgrub. The chief 
interest of Oberammergau lies in the Passion Play 
performed here every tenth year. The earlie.st 
mention of a Mystery or Passion Play at the 
village dates back as far as the 12th century, but 
of this no authentic record exists. It appears, 
nevertheless, highly probable that the people, 
like those of the neighbouring hamlets, had for 
many centuries been accustomed to give slighter 
representations of sacred subjects in that dramatic 
form which subsequently culminated in the won- 
derful Passion Play which, in later decades, has 
attracted the attention, not only of Europe, but of 
the whole civilised world. 

The date of the first performance of the present 
play may be definitely fixed as the year 1633, when 
a terrible pestilence, corresponding in a remarkable 

164 — N.E. 


but with him came tlie germs of the dreaded pe.st 
and within a week, he, his wife, and little ones, 
with many otluus, became victims. 

A few more days incrcaserl the death-roll to such 
an extent that the people, thus threatened with 
extermination, took coun.sel of their parish priest, 
and after confessing their sins, iiifide a solemn vow 
that if the Almighty would, in His mercy, restrain 
His chiustening hand, they would ever thereafter, at 
certain pcjriods, solemnly en.'ict, to the best of their 
ability, the sutTerings and death of Jesus. There- 
upon, it is said, their prayer was heard ; those who 
were dying, recovered ; no more went to the grave ; 
the plague was stayed, and the survivors, thus 
saved frtun death, remembering their compact, 
began that .series of representations of the Passion 
of Christ which have been continued at intervals of 
ten years down to the present time without inter- 
mission, save for some unavoidable cause, such as 
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the Franco-German War of 1870, when the princi- 
pal performers had to render service in the Bavarian 
Army. 

The ori^inal play was, on the siigRCstion, it is 
stated, of the then Arclibishop of Salzburg, re- 
modellcfl a century since by the monks of the 
neighbouring Monastery of Ettal, in acc()rdancc 
with the requirements of a more refined age, and 
finally attained its present high standard in the 
early j>art of the Ittth centuiy under the fostering 
eare of the gofxl Pastor Daisenberger, the parish 
priest, and Bochus Dedler, tlie sehoolraaster and 
organist of Oberamniergau, the latter rearranging 
the music and ad<ling many numbers of his own com- 
position. Jhrhcarsals of the play take place for 
eighteen rnontlis before the first public performance, 
the women of the village making nearly all the robes 
worn by those who take part it. The selection of 
the j)erformers is in the hands of a committee of 
elders, their choice falling only on those natives of 
Oberammergau who are conspicuous for their exem- 
plary cliaract(;r, this condition being strenuously 
insist(?d upon. 'I'hc honour of being chosen for a part 
is keenly apf»reciated, and much sought after by all 
the inluibitant s. 'J’he play is given two or three times 
a week from May to September, wdth an additional 
represent a ti«)n when necessary, which coiistanily 
happens, owing to the enormous and continuous 
intlux of visitors from all parts of the world. 

The rei)re.sentations are given in the closing year 
of every decade, as in IHJio, ]1K)0, liilO, and so on. 
Tljo play begins at eiglit in the morning, and con- 
tinues until five in the evening, with an hour’s 
pause at midday for rest and refreshimsnt. About 
‘150 men, 50 women, and 2tK) children (some 
only twelve months old) take part in the per- 
formaiicti. Tlu^ theatre seats 4,()(K) persons, and 
whilst the auditorium since 1000 has been roofed 
in, the stage itself, as of old, is entirely ojien to the 
air, tlie iierformarico being given rogardle.ss of the 
weather. The proscenium is set back a consider- 
able distance from the edge of the stage, the Viand 
being in a position similar to that in an ordinary 
theatre, and out of sight. The music and singing, 
though of a simple nature, are of a pathetic charac- 
ter, and are renderetl in a deeply imjiressive manner. 
The play itself is divi<led into two parts, a tableau 
of an appropriate Old Testament scene being 
given iH'fore each of those acts which depict the 
principal events of Christ's life immediately jire- 
ceiling His death, as described in the New Testa- 
ment. Tlie ])erformaiice is considered liy those 
who give it, as a most solemn act of reverence to 
God, and is eonspieuous throughout for the dignity 
and ]»athos with whieli it is rendered by all con- 
cerneil, the result having at times a most remark- 
able effect upon the vast audience. In addition to 
the actual players, a chorus of 1 4 men and 23 women 
forms an important feature of the representation, 
corresponding very much to that in the ancient 
Greek plays, whence it undoubtedly had its origin. 
It is the duty of the chorus to sing at intervals, 
sometimes in unison, sometimes in parts, of the 
chief events represented as tlie play progresses. 
Their leader is termed the Choragus, a villager of 
imposing appearance and resonant voice being 


selected for the part. Occasionally, whilst a 
tableau is shown, the chorus, grouped on each side 
of the stage, unfold in song the inner meaning of 
that which is thus typified. They are attired in 
magnificent rolies of brilliant and picturesque 
hues, which, however, are changed for black gar- 
ments immediately before and after the scenes 
symbolising and depicting the pathw’ay of the Crossi 
and the Crucifixion. 

The pecuniary results, after payment of expenses 
and the nominal sahiries of the performers, are 
entirely devoted to charitable objects. Formerly 
Obcrammmergau could only be reached by train 
to Murnau, and then by a drive or walk of foui 
hours over the pass leading to the village. Since 
the extension of the railway to the heart of the 
place has rendered cheap day trip.s from Munich 
possible, there is, of (course, some risk that com- 
mercial innovation will do mucdi to destroy the 
rustic simplicity and primitive circumstance which 
have been the charm of this little Bavarian village 
and its wonderful J^assion Pl/iy, shut off, as it 
seemed, from the outer world by tluj mountain.- 
and hills wliich encompass about this intcrestihg 
and romantic sjjot. 

Passive Besistance. 'fhe movemor.;: known 
by this name was due to the Nonconformist revolt 
against the Education Act of 1902, the purpose ol 
which Mr. A. J. Jialfour said, in introducing it, was- 
to make the local education autliority master ot 
tlie whole selieme of secular (slucation in every 
elementary school. School Boards were to Im 
aboli.^'hed and Iho former distinctions of Board and 
Voluntary Schools were to give place to the title> 
“ firovided ” and “ non-provided.” In the Voluntary 
Schools, the body of managers was to consist oi 
four appointed under the trust-deed and two by 
the new authority, the popularly-elected County 
Councils. These managers w’ere to maintain the 
buildings, of the estimated value of £25,000,000. 
The cost of education (salaries, material) was to be 
defrayed partly from the Imperial exchequer and 
l»artly by the local rates. The head-teacher wa? 
required to be a member of the denomination tc 
which the school belonged. These proposals pro- 
voked strong opposition. 'J'he Nonconformists 
protested that the whole cost of denominational 
schools, apart from the fabiics, w'as thrown on 
public funds ; that efficient control w’as not secured : 
that, in effect, it was n new' endow'ment of the 
Church of England; that religious tests were 
perpctujited, and that the Anglicans would obtain :i 
monopoly of educating the children. Refusal tc 
pay tiie Education rate was threatened and when 
the Bill (which the leader of the Nonconformists 
vehemently described as “this accursed Bill”) 
l)ecamc law', although among educationists there 
was a large body of opinion in its favour, it met 
with determined opposition in many quarters. 
Resistance was organised on two lines— “passive 
resistance” to the payment of the proportion of 
the rate estimated as required for the non-providetl 
(denominational) schools, and. in Wales, by the 
refusal of the County Councils to discharge the 
functions placed upon them by the Act in regard 
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to these schools. It was said that the object and 
result of these Acts (a supplementai’y Act dealing 
with London was passed in 1903) “ was to enable 
Catholics and Anglicans to triumph over Noncon- 
formists.” Holding these views, thousands of 
Nonconformists consistently submitted to be sum- 
moned, goods were distrained, and many persons 
went to prison. On the return of the Liberals to 
power in 190G a new Bill to amend these grievances 
was introduced which, in its turn, was threatened 
with active opposition by the supporters of the 
denominational schools. This Bill, however, had 
hardly been passed by the House of CJommons 
when the Court of Appeal (the West Biding of 
Yorkshire County Council v. the Board of Educa- 
tion) on August «tli, liKMl, decided by a majority 
that educational aut horities were within their rights 
in disallowing payment for religious teaching in 
non-provided schools. This decision, however, 
which justified the attitude taken up by passive 
resistors, was, on appeal to the House of Lords, 
unaniinou.sly reversed (December 14th, 190(1). 

• Ipsover (a translation of the H(;brew 
p[K], Passk), the name of the great festival 
e Jewish (-hurch, celtbrated on the evening 
of the 14th day of t he month Abib or Nisan in (‘.orn- 
memoration of the Exodus and more jiarticularly 
of the “passing over” by the Destroying Angel 
of the Israelites’ houses marked with the blood of 
the paschal lamb, when the Egyptian.^ were .smitten 
with the death of their first-born. At this festival 
every householder partakes with his family of the 
paschal lamb and unleavened bn^ad. The Christian 
Easter has been made concurrent with it 

Passport, a certificate of identity and nation- 
ality, etc., issued from the Foreign Office of his 
country to a person about to travel, and counter- 
signed by the representative of his country in the 
states he purposes to visit. The document has to 
be shown on demand to the local authorities, and 
claims aid .and protection for the beanT. Origin- 
.ally the word meant a written permi.s.sion to pass 
through a port into the town or country to which 
the i)ort belonged. Hence, passports for goo<is, 
which relieve them from the usual duties, are still 
issued, and ships may have p.assports for their 
freight. The term is also .applied to the certific.*ites 
of identity and domicile without which the natives 
of some countries, such .as Russia, may not travel 
in their own country, .and which the jKdice can at 
all times ask to see. A few countries— such as 
Great Britain, the United States, Sweden— have 
ceased to demand passj)orts in ordinary circum- 
stances, but in some — as Russia and Turkey — pass- 
ports are imperative. The charge for a pjissport of 
the British Foreign Office is two shillings. The 
safest plan for tourists and others travelling on the 
Continent, in the East and elsewhere is to provide 
themselves with passports (which must be signed 
immediately they are received) before they leave 
their own country. By adopting this simple 
precaution great inconvenience (especially in 
respect of such things .as registered letters, money 
orders, and even telegrams) will be avoided. 


Fastay Giuditta, .singer, was the daughter of 
an Italian Jew named Negri, and w.as liorn at 
iS.aronno, near Milan, on April 9th, 1798. Her first 
api)ear,ances on the operatic st.age were not success- 
ful, but at Verona in 1822 tlio tide turned, and 
from 182r> to 1S.33 she s.ang with much applause in 
P.aris, London and other cities. Her best impel - 
son.ations were La Soiinarnbula, Medea, Semira- 
midc, and Giulia. Vincenzo Bellini is s.aid to have 
written Aorma expressly for I’.asta. Her powerful 
and somewhat heavy voice, wliich only cleared 
after the first scenes, had a r.ange of two octaves 
and a h.alf. From her retirement in 1840 till her 
de<ath on April 1st, 18G5, she resided in her villa on 
Lake Como. 

Fastel is a species of p;iiriting executed with 
soft crayons of various (roloiirs. Though the use of 
pastel prub;ibly originated in (he ]7tli eentiiry— .a 
p.aslcl in the Louvre dated is .among t lie c.arliest 
known — the great pastel epoi;h was undoubtedly tlie 
ISth eenturv. Tlie work of Ijatour, Chardin, Greuze, 
Rosalba, Boiiclier, Nattier, rroud hon, to be seen in 
the g.al]eries of the Louvre, testifies to the excel- 
lence .and populariLy of the j>ast(4s done at that 
period. Considering these works it is impossible to 
find .any justification for Grimin’s dictum cx])i(^ss(‘d 
when corresponding with Diderot that “Evi'ryone 
agrees that j)astel is hardly worthy the attention 
of a great painter.” Pastel was also praeJised in 
GeriJi.aijy .at this time by Raj)hael Mengs, whose 
work may be .seen in theMiisemn .at Dresflen, whieli 
also })o.s.sesHes 157 jiastels by Rosalba. In England 
the work of Russell and of Cotim m.ay be noticed, 
though pastel was not rniush in us(^ in (Tre.at lirit.ain 
at that period, owing to the ))opular but erroneous 
notion (hat it was an evanescent medium, an ojiinion 
which prev.ailed up to the latter h.alf of the 19th 
century, when, howovtir, pastel began to be bolter 
understood, and, in 1880, the Past el Society held its 
first exhibition. ’I’lni Society was roconstructcil in 
1899 and lias numViered many distinguished artists 
among its contributors, amongst them G. F. Watts, 
E. A. Abbey, .1. M. Swan, Sir J. (luthrie, .7. J. 
Sh.aniion, W. Rotlienstein, E. Stott, and others. 
In France the Soeiete des Rastellisles Fran9ais w,as 
formed in 1885. Its original mernhers included 
Puvis do Chavannes, Besnard, Helleu, Cazin, and 
R. Menard, who were afterwards joined by such 
famous .artists as Blanche, Cheret, Forain, .and La 
Touche. P.astol possesses many advantages over 
other methods of painting. Being .always dry, a 
work in pastel m.ay be abandoned and resumed at the 
will of the .artist; moreover, it h.as, for the same 
re.ason, nothing to fear from, though al.so nothing to 
gain by, the use of any medium such as oil or var- 
nish. With reasonable care, such as any other 
work of art would require, it should be as per- 
manent as any p.aiiiting executed either in oil or 
water-colour. When properly used it is c.apable of 
great artistic charm, but its misu.se results in the 
complete nullification of its possible beauties. 
Pastel is essentially the medium of a colourist and 
is particularly adapted for the reproduction of 
fresh, soft, delicate, dainty, and mysterious, as also 
brilliant effects. Its aim is not to give, nor is it 
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capable of giving, the effect of an oil-painting, but 
for rendering the grace and charm in the portrait 
of a woman it is unequalled. Pastels are made 
from pigments which have been waslicd and pre- 
pared and mixed with chalk, clay, gum mucilage, 
etc. The materials required are soft and semi- 
hard pastels, and siiecially prepared paper or canvas. 
The soft pasUils arc inainly used for the pre- 
liminary sketching-in and for the ground-work of 
the painting, though tlioy may be employed up to 
the finish. The harder pastels arc used to give 
definition and the finishing touclics. It is important 
not to use the harder pastels too soon, as an effect 
of dryness wouhl t hen l»e produced. In selecting 
pastels those of a soft and velvety appearance 
should be preferred to whieli look hard and 
gritty. 'J’he papers used are of various kinds, 
differing as to the roughness or softness of their 
surface;, but the student will learn from experience 
which surface is most suitable for his work. 
“Pumieif” paper, jirepared with j m mice - powder 
mixed with starch, is perhapsbetter than any other, 
and is capabh; of being mucb worked uj)oii ‘ Anti 
ponce” paper is less rough and is used principally 
for portraits. Other jiajuM's have a soft, fluffy sur- 
face;. (’anvas s|)e*cially prej)ar<*d with plaster may 
alse) he* use‘d. Alany e>f the ISIh-eentury maste*r.s 
useel ae'.oarse;, unprepared, grt;yish-hluei)apc;r. The 
iiu*lho<l of using jiastel is very simple*, but pre- 
sujiposes a pre;vi(>us knowledge of drawing on the 
part eif the .stude*nl,. 'J'he ])aper is stretched on a 
ijoarel and the* stdqect skelelie*d in with soft pastels. 
'I'he e.olour is ()l)taine;el more by the juxtaposition of 
dilTereiil. tones IliaJi by tlie mixing of tliem. Two 
tone's may he nnite'd by nddjing with the finge»r, 
linmgh much ruidting is* iiejt advisable, since it ele- 
stre)ys the brilliancy of the* painting. The pasted is 
carrie'd as far as po.ssihl(* in this manner, and the* 
hareler |)asle*ls are tlu*n used to give the final and 
definite* te)ne!he*s. Pastel may he* re*iiiove*d with t lioaid 
of a ])aint -brush when eorrections arc necessary, 
Paste*ls can he* fixed, thenigli it is ned ne*ce*ssary nor 
alwayselesira.hu*. .A gemil jdaii is to lix the W’ork 
hofeire* the pa.stel is quite* fmislu*d, as any elullness 
e'.anse*ei by the fixatif may be correcti*d. A gemd 
lixalif is that inventeel by the French artist, 
11. Laeaze. Pastel is sennet imes used in drawings 
when the aim is simply to give anote^of colour, 
as in some of the drawings by Whistler, Lhermitto, 
and Degas, hut its full beauty is obtained when used 
as a. method of painting. In the latter manner it 
has been, nnel is, extensively useel by Cazin, Besnard, 
Blanche, Picanl, Iw'ill, Levy-Dhurnier, and many 
•others in Fnince ; by W.'iuters and Khnopff in Bel- 
gium ; by8e;ganlini in Italy; byLcnbiicli and Stuck 
in Germany ; by Thaiilow in Norway ; and in England 
by the artists mentionod above and others. 

Pastsurp liOuis, chemist and bacteriologist, 
was born at Dole, in the department of Jura, France, 
on December 27th, 1822, an<l was educated at 
Besanyon and I'aris. At first he seemed disposed to 
follow an artistic career, but he took to science and 
es[)ecially chemistry and laboratory work with 
avidity. After holding chairs at Dijon, Strasburg, 
and Lille, in 18G7 he became Professor of Chemistry 


at the Sorbonne. As early as 1856 he had received 
the Kumford Medal of the Royal Society for his 
researclies in connection with the polarisation of 
light. He discovered the existence of a micro- 
organism in impure tartrate of lime, and showed 
that other fermentations were due to similar 
organisms. He also turned his .attention to 
diseases of silkworms, and investigated the fer- 
mentations of beer and wane. For these experi- 
ments and the nractical remedies which he proposed 
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as their outconu;, Pasteur was in 1871 awarded an 
annuity of 12,000 francs by the Frcncli Assembly, 
wit h reversion to ins widow and children. Subse- 
quently he made researches on the subject of 
hydrophobia, and suggested inoculation as a cure. 
His ex})erinient8 in tlic phenomena of putrefaction 
confirmed the doubt as to the possibility of the 
demonstration of 1,1 le theory of spontaneous genera- 
tion. In 1882 Pasteur was chosen a member of 
the Academic Franyaise, and four years later tin; 
Pasteur lustitnt was established in Paris. He 
died at Villeneuve-rEtang (Seinc-et-Oise), near 
Paris, on September 28tli, 18t)5, and wa.s interred 
at the Pasteur Institut three months later. The 
brilliance as well as the enormous practical Vfihu; 
of his researches was recognised universally. Ho 
was made F.R.S. in 1869 ; in 1870 Napoleon III. 
iiad nominated him to the Senate but war broke out 
before the decree was published ; in 1881 he 
received the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour ; 
and in 1892 his 70th anniversary was celebrated at 
the Sorbonne in presence of the President of the 
Republic. Among his works were Nouvel Exem 2 )lc 
de fernwntation deierminee jmr les animalcul's 
infmidrei imurant vivre sans oxygene libre (1863) ; 
Etudes sitr les rins (1866) ; Mudes svr le vinaiyre 
(1868) ; itudes sur la maladie des vers a sole 
(1870); Mudes sur la Hire (1876); Microbes 
organises (1878) ; and Traitenient dc la Ita^e (1886). 

Faston Letters, a collection of letters and 
papers pertaining to the Fasten family, of Fasten, 
in Norfolk, dating from the reign of Henry V. to 
the end of the reign of Henry VII., of which four 
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volumes were published by Sir JohnFenn, 1 786-9, 
and a fifth was edited by Sir John’s nephew, Mr. 
Sergeant Frere, in 1823. These papers were sold by 
William Paston, second and last Earl of Yarmouth, 
became part of the Le Neve collection, and then 
passed through two hands before their purchase by 
Fenn. Most of the originals mysteriously dis- 
appeared for a long time, but those of the third and 
fourth volumes were found at Roydon Hall, near 
Diss, a mansion of the Freres, in 1875, while those 
of the fifth volume had been discovered ten years 
before at the house of Mr. Philip Frere, son of the 
Sergeant, in Dungate, Cambridgeshire. During 
the search for the documents other unpublished 
letters came to light and these were collected and 
edited by James Gairdner. The Paston Letters 
afford valuable illustrcations of history, law, and 
miinners. 

Pastor, a genus of Starlings, with a single 
species (P. roseuif)^ from Western Asia. The head 
is crested, and the general plumage is bluish-black 
with some pink on the back and under-surface. 
They are sometimes called Locust-birds, from their 
fondness for these insects. 

Pastoral Poetry, poetry dclineative of rural 
life under idealised conditions. The pastoral pocm.s 
of Theocritus are described as idylls, those of Virgil 
as eclogues (meaning elegant scl(X*.tions), but tiiis 
distinction does not admit of explanation, as the 
themes are similar. The idyll, “a little picture ” 
chiefly of rustic life, attained in Tennyson’s hands 
an extended meaning by the introduction of roman- 
tic incidents. Idylls of the King .are the divisions of 
an epic. Bion and Moschus with ’J’heocritus take 
fir.st rank as pastoral poets. I’heir subjects are 
the singing matches of herdsmen, love-songs, 
heroic myths and idylls of fisher life. Virgil 
reproduced in Latin the music of the Greek and 
reveals his love of home, of nature and the decent 
fiassion of rustic folk. Then interest in country 
life languished until the 15th century. In 1573 
Tasso’s Aviinia revived the successes of the classic 
poets. While Sanazzaro, Cervantes and Richelieu 
wrote pastoral romances, during the 16th 
century English poets also found their choicest 
inspiration in country scenes. Spenser’s i^hepheardes 
(hlendcr, Sidney’s Arcadia, Lodge’s Hosahjnd>e 
(a prose tale on which Shakespeare based Yon 
JJkc if), Ben Jonson’s Sad Shepherd and Fletcher’s 
Faithful Shepherdess belong to this period. From 
the melancholy of Milton’s to the Pastorals 

of Pope is a sharp transition. Pope is artificial, 
but his wit and polish are always delightful. Gfiy’s 
Shepherd's Weeh, Allan Itamsay’s Oenfle Shepherd, 
and Thomson’s SeasoTis convey something of the 
charm of rustic ways, but are deficient in the pathos 
and simplicity of Burns’s Cotter's Saturday Nighty 
an idyll full of lifelike touches of the beauty of 
homely affection. Rustic realism also characterises 
tlie Poems in the Dorset Dialect of William 
Barnes, a lyric writer of genius, who has been 
considered not unworthy of comparison with 
Theocritus. Tennyson's English Idylls includes 
some of his choicest poems. 


Vwrtonl Staff, n staff denoting authority, 
borne by, or before, prelates, abbots, and abbesses. 
In the Greek Church the head is generally in the 
form of a T-cross, wliicli sometimes has the arms 
turned up to form a crescent. In the Western 
Churches the head is cruciform, or the staff is a 
conventional representation of a shepherd’s crook. 
The scarf often attached to this staff was called 
the sudarium. 

Pasture, land on which cattle, liorscs and 
sheep graze; meadow land. The phrase “permanent 
pasture” specifically excludes arable land on winch 
cattle graze when it lies fallow, or when green crops 
have been sown for food. Tlic term is sometimes 
applied to the herbage on which live-stock feeds. 

Fatanum, the membrane arising from the 
sides of tlie body and connecting the fore and hind 
limbs in the flying lemurs, flying squirrels, etc. It 
acts as a natural parachute,* and by its aid tlicse 
animals arc enabled to take long leaps from a 
height downwards. 

Pataffonia, the southernmost part of tlie con- 
tinent oi South America. It is broadly divided 
into two parts, both south of 39® S. The part east 
of the eastern crest of the Andes, and including 
the eastern half of the island of Ticrra del Fuego, 
separated from the mainland by the fStrait of 
Magellan, belongs to Argentine ; the part west, of 
tlie western crest of the Andes, and including the 
western half of Tierra del Fuego, belongs to Chile. 
The area of the Argentine portion may be roughly 
estimated at 225,000 square miles ; th.at of t 
Cliilean portion at 90,0(Kt square miles. 'J’liis 
division of the country has obtained since lH.m. 
Magellan discovered Batagonia in 1520, and late in 
the ]6tb century Sarmiento da Gambo founded 
•Spanish settlements at Nombre do Dios and •S.'in 
Felipe (now Port Famine), and about the sanu^ 
time Drake was in these regions. Further cjxplora.- 
tions were made by Davis, Narbrougb, and Falkner ; 
while, later still, Fitzroy, Darwin, and Muskus 
contributed to a fuller scientific knowledge of tlui 
country. Patagonia is about 1,000 miles long, 
and nearly 5(X) liroad in the wiliest j)art. Eastern 
Patagonia coijsi.sts, e-xccjit in tlie iinmediato neigh- 
bourhood of the river.s, of barren undulating jdains, 
occasionally varied by rocks and salt lakes, (.'lose 
to the Andes, however, tbcri^ is some fertile land. 
The chief rivers, which all flow eastwards, are the 
Negro, the Chnbnt, and the Chico. Large inlets 
on the eastern coast are the Gulf of »St. Matias 
and the Gulf of .St. George. Tlic climate for a 
great part of the year is dry. Horses and cattle 
are bred in some regions. Tlie fauna includes 
the guanaco, viscacha, puma, fox, skunk, rhea 
(American ostrich), condor, hawk, and vulture. 
The seaboard of Western J’atagonia is extremely 
indented, and is lined by a series of islands, of 
which Chiloe, the Chonos Archipelago, 'Wellingloii, 
Hanover, the Adelaide Archipelago, and .Santa Ines 
are the cliief. The climate here is very nioi.st, rain 
or snow falling in the .soutti nearly every day. 
Among the chief Andean peaks are Minchininadiva 
and Corcovado, two volcanoes between 7,0tH) and 
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8,000 feet high ; Monte San Valentin, nearly 12,700, 
and dial ten, a volcano over 7,000 feet. Good tim- 
ber is obtained from the mighty forests and some 
coal is found. At Punta Arenas (Sandy Point) 
Chile has a penal settlement. Pop. of Eastern 
or Argentine Patagonia (that is, the provinces of 
Neuqtien, Rio Negro, Chubut and Santa Cruz) esti- 
mated at 28,0(X) ; of Western or Chilean Patagonia 
(tliat is, the provinces of Magallanes Territory, 
Cliilo^, and Llanqiiihue) at 160,000. 

Patagonians, South American aborigines, who 
are thinly scattered over the pampas of Argentina 
from about the Rio Negro to the extremity of the 
<’.ontincnt, and wiio are reprtjsented in Tierra del 
Fuego by the Onas. The l*atagonians, .so called 
hy Magellan |fioni tlic large feet i^imiagon) of 
the animal-skins enveloping their legs, call them- 
selves Ahonicanca or Chonck in the north ; Inakcn, 
Iluayciiru, or Piyoche, in the .south ; and all have now 
generally adopted their Araucanian name, Tehnelche 
(/.c., “ South-Easterners”), in reference to the posi- 
tion of their domain south-east of Araucania 
(South Chile). Physicially they differ little from 
the normal American tyj>e, exc^ept in their larger 
stal ure, the mean being little, if at all, under 6 feet. 
Although the reports of travellers vary considerably 
on tliis ])oint, tliere ean be no doubt that the 
Patagonians arc the tallest peojffc in the world, 
exctieding t he Eastern Polyiujsians, the Zulu Kaffirs, 
and all ot luu* Africans on an average by at least two 
inches. The head, also, is very largo, ma.ssivc, and 
hracliyoeplialic (round), from which it aptiears that 
they ar(! not the aliorigincs of t lu; pampas region, the 
remains of their jirtsleces.sors being distinguished 
by small dolichocephalic (long) luiads and short 
frainos, like lho.se of the present Fuegian.s. The 
I'alagouians are es.sentially wild nomads, living in 
toldn^'i (tents), tilling no land, keeping no domestic 
animals except the horse since its introduction 
from Europi*, and depending for their subsistence 
entirely on fruits, herbs, roots, and game, e.specially 
the guariaco and rliea, which they pursue on horse- 
back, and cajitun? with the hula and las.so. They 
speak a stock language of highly poly synthetic 
structure, hut iii other respects entirely 'dlstinet 
from Araucanian and all other American tongues. 
Th(\v worsliip Ashekenat-Kanet, a great spirit, 
author both of good and evil, and believe in an 
after-life, where all will enjoy everlasting happi- 
ih'ss : hence with the dead are buried all those 
objects that may he of use to them beyond the 
grave. The Patagonian domain is being slowly 
encroached upim by Argentine and Chilean settlers 
and their tribes number scarcely more than 25,00(1 

Patan, a town of Raroda, India, 65 miles N.W. 
of Ahmadabab. The manufactures include swords, 
spears, jiot tory , silk and cott on. The tow’n occupies 
tile site of the ancient Anhilwara and is one of the 
oldest and most famous in Gujarat. A dynasty of 
Rajput kings, from 746 to 1191, made it their Ctapital 
juid it maintained its importance during the period 
of Mussulman power. Pop. estimated at 38,000. 

Patailf a town of Nopal, India, immediately 
south by east of Khatmandu, from which it is 


little more than 1 mile distant. But for the hand- 
some main square in the centre of the town, the 
appearance of Patan would be shabby and dirty in 
the extreme, although it is sjiid to be older than 
the capital. The streets are narrow and offensive 
and Buddhist temples in various stages of decay arc 
numerous. Pop., 40,0(X). 

Patchoulip the volatile oil distilled from the 
leaves and shoots of Pagostemon Patchouly, an 
undershrub belonging to the order Labiatic, and 
native to Sylhet, Malacca, and Penang. It is used 
in India to scent tobacco, hair-oil, shawls, and 
Indian-ink, and in Europe for sachets and othei 
perfumery. 

Patella* the genus of Lamcllibrarichiata in- 
cluding tile common limpet. 

Patent* Patent Right. A patent right .s 
a privilege granted by the Crown to the first in- 
ventor of any new contrivance in manufactures, so 
that he alone shall be entitl(?d during a limited 
period to benefit by his own invention. It is so 
called because the instrument by which it is 
licstowed is always in the form of letters pcatcnt, 
which is the established mode of royal grant. To 
confer on any individual the exclusive riglit of 
carrying on a jiarticular trade or manufacture is in 
general beyond the lawful bounds of the royal 
prerogative, but an exception has always been 
made in favour of inventors of new manufactures, 
because with regard to them grants of cxclu.sivc 
privilege for a reasonable period, while they tended 
to encourage useful ingenuity, cncroaclied on no 
right of which others were already in possession. 
In accordance with this principle the Statute of 
Monopolic.s passed in the reign of .lames 1., excepted 
from its general declaration against monopolies all 
letters patent for the term of fourteen years oi 
under, by which the privilege of sole w’orking oi 
making iiny new manufactures within the realm, 
which others at the time of the grant were not 
using, was granted to the true or first inventoi 
thereof, so long as “ they bo not contrary to law, 
nor mischievous to the State, nor to the hurt of trade, 
nor generally inconvenient.” Since this statute nc 
patent right can be valid unless it come within the 
terms of the above exception. Therefore no patent 
right can be legally granted in the first instance 
for more than fourteen years, the subject must be 
‘*a new manufacture wdlhiii the realm,” and it 
must be an article fabricated by the liaiid of man. 
though a patent may be taken out not only for an 
entire article, but for an addition by way of im- 
provement to one already existing, or even for a 
chemical process of production. 'I’lie above statute 
has also added ns a condition that it must be sucli 
as ** others at the time of granting such letters 
patent shall not use.” If a patent, therefore, be 
granted for an article already used or known or 
communicated to the public, whether the prior use 
or discovery be known to the patentee or not, the 
grant will be void. But, on the other hand, it is 
sufficient that it be new within the realm of Great 
Britain and Ireland at the time the patent is 
granted. Moreover, the previous notoriety of the 
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article in a foreign country is no objection to the 
validity of the patent, and tiie grant also Ccin be 
made only to the “true or first inventor,” the word 
inventor implying some exertion of ingenuity and 
some difficulty surmounted, so that when tiie- new 
manufacture is of an oi>vious character, requiring 
no skill or contrivance for its production, it is not 
the fit subject-matter of a patent. As to being the 
true or first inventor, no one can claim this char- 
.•icter if it appear that the novelty in question was 
first suggested to him by some other person in the 
United Kingdom ; yet where the secret is acquired 
abroad by one who afterwards introduces it into 
Great Britain, he is considered by law as the true 
inventor, for it is immaterial whether the benefit 
bestowed on the public be the result of a man’s 
trfivel and observation or the fruit of liis original 
genius. In the case of two simultaneous dis- 
coveries, he who first procures a patent before 
the matter is made public is entitled to 
I he privileges it confers. As to obtaining a 
■ patent, the apjdication is made by jictition con- 
1 .‘lined in and snpf>orted by a solemn declaration 
tliat tlie petitioner is the true .and first inventor, 
and that the invention is not in use in the United 
Kingdom by any other person, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief. The a])plication, which 
must be left at (or sent to) the ITitcnt Office, 
London, must be accompanied by either a pro- 
visional or a complete specification; the 
l)rovisional specification describifig the nature 
of the invention and being accompanied in general 
by drawings illustrative thereof, and the complete 
specification particularly describing and ascertain- 
ing the nature of the invention and in what manner 
it is to be performed or put in use, ami being 
accompanied in general by drawings illustrativiJ 
t hereof, or else referring to the drawings thereof 
which accompanied the provisional spijcification. 
T’he complete specification, if not left with the ap- 
plication, must be sent not later than nine months 
(extendable) from the date of the application, 
otherwise tlie api>lication is taken to have been 
abandoned. 'JTic ajjplication is then referred to 
the Comptroller of Patents, who inquires and rciiorts 
thereon. By the Patents Act, 1902, official exam- 
ination of the records for a period not exceeding 
50 years was provided for, with a view to ascertain- 
ing whether or not a proposed new patent were 
really entitled to protection. The fees in connec- 
tion with the obtaining of patent rights in the 
I’nited Kingdom were once notoriously high and 
therefore repressive if not prohibitive ; but the ten- 
<lency of progressive legislation and administration 
is to offer inventors reasonable facilities for placing 
their inventions before tlie public, while at the same 
time securing them in their just and lawful rights. 

Pater, Walter Horatio, essayist, philoso- 
pher and scholar, was born at Shad well, London, 
on August 4th, 1839, and was (nliicated at King’s 
School, Canterbury, and Queen’s College, Oxford. 
His family was of Dutch extraction, and his father 
a medical man. At first lie tlioiight of taking 
holy orders, but had to abandon the notion. Making 
his home in Oxford he read with private pupil.s, 


and was elected fellow of Brasenose in 1864. 
Becoming keenh’ interested in philosophy and 
uisthctics, he contribute*! to the reviews a 
variety of articles afterwards published in book 
form as Studies in the lUstonj of Itvnaissaneo 
(1873). In 18S5 appeared his masterpiece, the 
romance of Marius the Ejneurcan, followed by 
Imaginary Portraits (1887), Appree hit ions, u'ifh 
an Essay on Style (1*^^^^). ‘‘lud Plato and Platonism 
(1893), the last being his college k etures. He die*l 
in Oxford on July 30th, 1894. 

Pater IToster, the Lord's Prayer, so-called in 
the Latin Church from the first two words of the 
Vulgjite version, meaning “Our Father." The term 
is also applied to the large beads whiifii a])pcar at 
intervals in a rosary — every eleventh bead is of 
this description — at the tolling of which the 
prayer is repeated, and hence it is used of Iho 
rosary itself. 

Paterson, capital of Passaic county, New 
Jersey, United hJtates, on the right bank' of tin* 
J’assaic, 17 miles N.W. of N(^w York. 'J'he falls 
(72 feet in height) on the river abovi* the town 
afi'ord a plentiful supply of power, which is utilised 
by the many important factories. The silk industry 
is the largest in the Union, and other industries 
include the making of locomotives ami bridges, 
cotton and woollens, linen, cari)ets, velvets, and 
iron goods. ]\>p. ( 1 901)), 1 05, 1 7 J . 

Paterson, William, founder of the Bank of 
England, w.'is the son of a farmer at TinwaM, 
Dumfrie.sshire, where he was born in April, 16,58. 
He w’as trained to commerce in England, and spemt. 
a good deal of time in travelling to juisli whatever 
business he happened to have on hand, going for 
several years to the West Indies in this capacity. 
Keturniiig to London about J685, lie soon made a 
fortune in trade, was instrumental in forming tin; 
11 anipstcad Water Company in or about H590, ami 
in 1694 fonndi;d tlie Bank of Englaiifl. Persoii.il 
jealousie.s and his plan for forming an Orplians’ Bank 
soon compelled liis retirement from the directorate, 
and he then went to E*linburgh, where he (;lal»)- 
rated his scheme for the .settlement of tin; isthmus 
of Darien in South America, 'towards the Scot- 
ti.sh Africa and India, (’ompany llieii fornu'd 
.£30(),0()f) was su])s(;ribed in England ami L100,0()n 
in Scotlaml. Di.ss(;ri.Kions among the direct ms ami 
fraud on the jiart of some employes, however, 
boded ill for the future of tlie enterjuisc, ami inter- 
national complications also arose which c.onqielled 
the English (ioveriiment to witluiniw its sujiport. 
Paterson sail(;d with tlie expcidition in 169s ami 
witne.s.sed tlie di.saslrons collapse of the uiid(?rtak- 
ing. When he returned to London (1701) William 
III. invited his advice on several financial project .s 
and, after the king’s death, ho actively jiromote*! 
the. negotiations for the union of Se/»tlaii<l and 
England. He died at Westminster in 1719. 

Pathans. [ A fg ii a n istan . ] 

Pathology (Greek, pathos, “ disease ”), the 
science whicii deals with life under abnormal con- 
ditions. In former days this science was for the 
most part limited to the study of symptoms and 
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treatment, but within the last century there have 
been consirlercable additions to the knowledge of the 
anatomy of disciisc, the naked-eye appearances and 
the tissue changes revealed by the microscope 
having been studied carefully. The subject of 
piithological chemistry has also grown up, and the 
study of physiology, which deals with animal 
functions in health, has greatly modified the 
notions concerning diseased processes. The germ 
theory, moreover, has led to many new develop- 
ments in pathology. The science deals with such 
hubject-rnatter as Atrophy, HyjKirtrophy, the 
various forms of Degeneration, Tumour- forma- 
tion, Inflammation, and the relation of parasites 
to disca.se. 

Patiala, or J*uttiala, a native .state of the 
Punjab, India, lying to the .south of tlie Sutlej. It 
has an area of 5,i).'>l square miles. In the hilly 
country in flic north-east lead and copper are 
ininecl and marble is quarried. CoiKsiderable tracte 
are under various kinds of grain. Dacoity was 
j)reva.lent in the latter half of the 18th century, 
but tlu; Mahrattas aide<l the rajah in suppreB.sing 
the brigands. The maliarajah of Patiala sided 
with the llritish in the Nepalese war of 181.^, and 
in the Sikh etimptiign in 1815 (>, and remained 
loyal in the Mutiny. The capital is Patiala (pop., 
55,78.*i). Po)i. of state (liH)l), l,58i;,();t0. 

Patmore, (^)vi-:nthy Kkuhey DjcaiT(»N, poet, 
was born at Woodford, Essex, England, on July 
2;)rd, 1823. His father, JVter (ieorge Patmore (1785- 
1X5“)), an author of .some rejnite, wjis a friend of 
William Huzlitt and Charl<*.s Jitimb. Prom 1847 till 
1858 Pjitmore was on tlie staff of the British 
Museum, After that time he lived in retirement 
first at Hastings and then jit Lyrnington, where he 
(lied on Noveunber 25th, 18<M}. In 1844 he published 
a volmiu^of minor poems, and in 1850 contributed to 
tiu; Pre-ltaphjiclil(? magazine, Thv 6Vm. In 1852 
appciired TamvrUm (%urch Ton'cr ami Other 
VocMs, and in the following years the four parts of 
the |)oein which w.'is publislied as a whole in 1855 
as The Anffcl in the l/anae, jiiid which is univer.s- 
ally regarded as his Jiia.‘(t(Tpiece. In 1877 The 
Vnknan'n Eros and Other Odes was issued. 

Patmos, or Patino, an i.sland of the JEgean 
8ca Ixdoiiging to the Sporades group, about 20 
miles S. of Samos. The surface consists mostly of 
b:nTon rock, but it is inhabited by some 4,0tX> 
Greek sponge-tishers. In the Middle Ages its 
}^:dms gained the island the iiJiine of Palmosa, but 
under Turkish rule vegetation and trade inevitably 
diminished. The ancient mona.stery of St. John 
the Divine at the lop of a mountain commemorates 
the exiled autluir of the Kevelation. It was 
founded in lOSS under Alexius Coinnenus by St. 
Cliristodulos. Half-way up the hill is the Cave of 
the Apocalypse, traditioiudly supposed to Ik? the 
sj.>ot where St. John saw the visions he narrated. 

Patna, the chief city of Patna District. Bengal, 
Inditi, on the right bank of the Ganges, 140 miles 
E. of Benares. Its ancient name was Pataliputra, 
and it was called Palibothra by Megasthenes, the 


Greek historian, who visited it in the 4th century 
B.c. After the massacre by Mir Kasim in 1763, it 
was annexed by the British East India Company. 
In 1786, a gala or granary, a high dome-shaped 
storehouse, was erected by Government, but has 
seldom been used. Patna is of great commercial 
importance. Salt, rice, cotton, oil-seeds and spices 
arc exported, and there are several opium factories in 
the place. The chief buildings are the mosque of 
Sher Shah, the shrine of Shah Arzani, Patna 
College, and a Mohammedan college. In 1857 a 
mutiny broke out at Dinapur, a military station in 
the environs. Pop. (1901), 135,172. The District 
OP Patna, with an area of 2,075 square miles, had 
a pop. in 1901 of 1,523,850; whilst the Division 
OP Patna, extending on both sides of the Ganges 
and including the districts of Patna, Gaya, Shaha- 
bad, Saran, Champaran, Muzaffarpur, find Darb- 
liangarh, has an area of 23,()75 miles and a pop. 
(1901) of 15,811,014. 

Fatnai a feudatory stale in the*^ Chbatisgarh 
division of the Central Provinces, India. It has an 
area of 2,399 square miles. It is an undulating 
plain for the most part, rising here and there into 
ridges. The chief rivers are the Tel, Ong, Suktel 
an(i Snndar. Rice, pulse, oil-seeds, sugar-cane and 
cotton are cultivated. Dense forest and jungle 
surround the town of Patna for several miles, 
infe.sted with tigers (man-eaters being common), 
bears, leopards and buffaloes. Iron-ore occurs, but 
is not regulfirly worked, and the manufactures are 
insigniticfint. Pop. (1901), 277,556. 

Fatoiii Sir Joseph Noel, painter and poet, 
was bom in Dunfermline, Fifeshire, Scotland, on 
December 13th, 1821. He studied at the Royal 
Academy, l^ondon, and in 1845 gained, with his 
“Spirit of Religion,” one of the three premiums 
awarded in the Westminster Hall competition for 
designs to decorate tlie Houses of Parliament. In 
1845 he exhibited at the Royal Scottish Academy 
his “Quarrel of Oberon and Titania,” the com- 
jiaiiion picture of the “ Keconcilation ” being shown 
in Westminster Hall in 1847. Both paintings are 
now amongst the popular favourites in the National 
Gallery, Edinburgh. In 1847 he was elected an 
Associate and in 1850 a full member of the Royal 
Scottish Academy. Chief among his other pictures 
are “The Pursuit of Pleasure” (1855), “Dawn — 
Luther at Erfurt” (1861), “Mor.s Janua Vitfe” 
(1855), “ Faith and Reason ” (1871), and “Lux in 
Tenebris*’ (1879). He also illustrated The Amiunt 
Mariner^ The Water Baines^ and Lays of the Scot^ 
fish Cavaliers^ and published two volumes of 
admired verse, Poems hy a Painter (1861) and 
drift (1867). He became Queen’s Limner for 
Scotland in 1866, was knighted in 1867 and received, 
in 1878, from Edinburgh University the degree of 
LL.D. He had one of the finest collections of arms 
and armour in Scotland. Sir Noel died in Edin- 
burgh on December 26th, 1901. 

FatraSf or Patrj:, a seaport and chief town of 
the department of Achaia and Elis, Greece, on the 
Gulf of Patras, 70 miles W.N.W. of Corinth. It 
became an archiepiscopal see in the 4th century, 
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and has been from a very early date an important 
fortress. It was twice besieged by the Spaniards 
in the 16th century, and played an important part 
in the Greek War of Independence. It was 
much injured by an earthquake in 1820. From its 
harbour, which was greatly improved in 1880, 
enormous quantities of currants arc exported, in 
addition to olives, olive oil, figs, sultanas, citrons, 
valonca, tobacco, wine, lamb, goat and kid skins. 
Pop. estimated at 41,000. 

Patriarch, the title both in the Eastern and 
in the Latin Church of metropolitan bishops of 
the highest rank, the Pope only excepted. The 
title was applied to the heads of the Jewish 
Sanhedrim after the c.aptivity, and originally to 
the founders of the Hebrew race— Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, and his children — and also to the ante- 
diluvian heads of families mentioned in Genesis. 

Patrician, a member of the superior order of 
citizens in ancient Rome, which order consisted of 
the families of the early patres or senators. The 
t itle was conferred by the later Roman emjierors as a 
distinction, without regard to its original meaning. 
It was occasionally borne by sovereigns and dig- 
nitaries in the Middle Ages. 

Patrick, St., the Apostle of Ireland, was born 
at Kilpatrick, Dumbartonshire, Scotlainl, in 373. 
His name was originally Sucat, aii<l his father, a 
Scot, was a magistrate under the Ihinians. When 
sixteen years old, Patrick was carried off in a raid 
of Piets and Scots and sold to an Irish chief named 
Miliuc, who lived in Antrim near Rroughshane. 
Six years afterwards Patrick escaped to France, 
and lived as a monk at Tours <and at Lerins. In 
405 he went as a missionary to Ireland. Landing 
in Wicklow, he went north to County Down, where 
he converted a chief named Dichu, who gave him 
iSabhall, or Saul, his first church. He next preached 
at Tara before Laoghaire (Leary), the king, and 
thence visited northern Connaught and parts 
of Ulster. Ills i)reaching was highly successful, 
and in the course of about twenty years he is 
said to have baptised 1 2,000 persons and founded 
more than 300 churches. It was he who made 
Armagh the metropolitan see of Ireland. Patrick 
died, probably at Antrim, in 463, and pilgrimages 
were long wont to be made to his tomb. Many 
places in Ireland bear his name. 'J'he Jiook of 
Armagh^ in Trinity fVdlcgo Library, Dublin, con- 
tains St. Patrick’s Confesnium. 

Patrick, Ordku of St., t he Irish Order of 
distinction formed on February .5th, 1783, by 
George III. It comprises the sovereign, the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland for the time being, and 
twenty-two knights. The motto of the Order is 
“Quis Separabit. ? ” and the initials K.P. indicate 
membership. The ribbon is sky-blue in colour. 

Patrick, Simon, theologian, was born at G.'iins- 
borough, Lincolnshire, on September 8th, 1626, 
and educated at Gainsborough Grammar School 
and Queen’s (College, Cambridge. Taking holy 
orders, he became rector of St. Paul’s. Covent 
Garden, London, in 1662, where he remained for 


nearly thirty years. Charles II. made him a royal 
chaplain in 1671, “whether he would or no,” and 
in 1679 be was appointed Dean of Peterborough, 
which he held along with his living. In 1689 he 
was consecrated Bishop of Chichester, .and in 1691 
was transferred to Ely, where lie died on May 31st, 
1707. He was a voluminous writer, among his 
chief works being The Tarahlc of ihe Pilgrim 
(1664), paraphrases of several books of the* Old 
Testament (afterwards published in ton volumes 
as a Bible commentary from Genesis to 1 he Song of 
Solomon), and Advice to a Fricivd (1673). 

Patripassians, the name of one of the first 
anti-Trinitarian sects which arose in the 2nd cen- 
turj\ It signities that the Father, Creator of all 
things, became incarnate and suffered for man’s 
redemption, and denies the distinction of Persons 
in the Godhead. Praxeas tauglit. there is but one 
Divine Person ; that to rt'cogiiiso three Personalities 
is to infer three Gods ; that ident ity of Persons is 
essential to the Divine Mbnarcliy, all tilU'S of 
Deity in Holy Scrifituro .‘ipplying to the Father 
alone. In safeguarding the unity of the Codhead, 
Praxeas’ successor, Noetiis, of necessity held that- 
the F.ather Himself became His own Son, Wlio, at. 
the Crucifixion, commended Ilis Spirit unto Himself. 
This t eaching developed into Siibcllianism, to which, 
for some years, all who dissented from tlie Church 
rallied. 

Patroili originally a Roman j)at.rician in liis 
relation to his clients— /.c., to liis freedmen and 
such of the commonalty as wer(^ under his prote.c- 
tion; hence a saint who is rogardtid as the special 
protector and Ixuiefactor of a j)erson or persons, a 
family, a nation, a town or a class. EccleKiasii(‘.ally , 
a ixatron is the person who holds the advowson of 
a benefice. 

Pattesou, John CoLKRIDUK, tirst. mission.'iry 
Bishop of Melanesia, was born in Loiirlon on 
April 1st, 1827, and educated at Ottery »St. Mary, 
Eton, and Balliol C!(dlege, Oxford. Shortly after 
he had taken holy orders, he b;!! under the iiifliKuice 
of George Augustus Selwyn, Bishop of New Zealand, 
and accompanied him to Auckland in 18.55. Devot- 
ing himself to mission work in tlu; Melanesian 
ishands, he became iiishop of Melanesia in 1861. 
His life was one of unwearied devotion both to the 
.spiritii.al and physical wants of tlx; natives; hut lie 
ran many risks in conserjiunuie of tlie hitter fettling 
aroused by the shave Iradt*. that went on bet.wcen 
the planters of Queenslan<l and Fiji ji rid the islands. 
To this infamous traffic liis death on Septem- 
ber 2oth, 1871, was due, for he was murdenid by 
the inhabitants of mie of the Santa Cruz group, 
who apparently mistook liis ship for that of a 
kidnapping party. 

Pattif Adelina Maria Clorinda, singer, the 
daughter of .an Italian vocalist, was born at Madrid, 
Spain, on February 19th, 1843. A pnioocious child, 
she was singing in public in New Ycuk at the age 
of seven, but was prudently withdrawn from t he 
concert-room and given over to serious study for 
.several years. After producing .a favourable 
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impression as Lucia at New York in 1859, she made 
her dehut at Co vent Garden as Amina in 1861, and 
her brilliant success in this and other rides speedily 
established her reputation. 'J’o a voice of extreme 
flexibility an<l astonishing brilliance she united 
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histrionic gifts of unusual excellence, and was, 
during luaiiy years, the world’s jmma donm in 
lighter Italian opera. She was onthu.siastically 
receiviMl in Paris, Vienna, iSt. I'etersburg, and other 
Kuropean capitals, as well as in North and South 
Arn(‘rica, and her ]»erforinaiioes in oratorio and 
concert were always exceptionally po]nd;ir. She 
niarri(‘d the Manpiis do Caux in 18tW> (divorced, 
188,5); the tenor Krnesto Nicolini (181M-98) in 
1886, and naron (V<h*rstrdni in 1899. Her sister, 
t[\\Ul.OTT,\ Patti (hm-n at Florence in ISIO; died 
sit I*aris, June 2Sth, 18S‘»), wa.s also an acciunt dished 
singer, t hough sorat'what overshadowed by Adeliiui’s 
fame, ami was j)reventi‘d by slight lameness from 
appearing much in o|»era. In 1879 she married 
Ernst Munck, the violoncellist. 

Pattin son’s Process, the method which is 
usually adopted for desilverising lead, and which is 
.SI) effectual that silver, if present in the lead to the 
extent of oidy two or three ounces to the ton, may 
Ir' protitahly extracted. The process depends on 
the fact that when argentiferous lead is melted and 
allowed to cool the portions that solidify first are 
not so rieh in silver us the still liquid jwtion. 
Hence, the lead is melted in a number of pots 
arranged in line, each about five or six feet across. 
’I’he crystals solidifying first are ladled out and 
passed into the pot on the right until two-thirds of 
I lie lead has been so transferred, the remainder 
l»eing passed to the left. Hy this means at the 
extreme left a highly argentiferous lead is obtained, 
from which the silver is obtained by cupcllation. 
'i'lie process is named after its discoverer, Hugh Lee 


Pattinson (1796-1858), the metallurgical chemist. 
Ho general did it become that in Germany the verb 
“ pattisoniren,” and in France the noun “pattin- 
sonage ” were devised in reference to the process. 

Pattisoxii Mauk, scholar and philosopher, 
was born at Hornby, Yorkshire, on October 10th, 
1813, and educated by his father, a strict Evan- 
geli(!al, first at Hornby and afterwards at Hauks- 
well. He matriculated at Oriel College, Oxford, in 
1832, ami was elected to a fellowship at Lincoln 
College in 1839. At this period he belonged to the 
advanced wing of the Tractarian party, and showed 
his theological bent by twice gaining the Denyer 
prize (1811-2). He tran.slatcd for Pusey’s Library 
of the Fathers, and followed Newman on his retire- 
ment to Littlemore, but “did not share in the 
crash of 1815.” In his reaction from the Oxford 
Movement he was drawn as forcibly towards lati- 
tudinarian views a.s he had previously been in tbe 
oppo.site direction, and his life henceforward is a 
history of ever-widening eftbrts after intellectual 
culture. His work at Oxford was retarded for ten 
years by his failure to obtain the rectorship of his 
college (Lincoln) in 1851, but after his election in 
1861 he again devoted liim.self to University reform. 
Hii also took a deep interest in education generally, 
and acted on the Duke of Newcastle’s Commission 
of Inquiry into Elementary Education, publishing 
a Report (on Germany) in 1859. His books, few 
in number, are remarkable alike for tlieir deep 
erudition, earne.st thought, and vigorous style, the 
best known being Camuhou (1875) and the 

life of Milton (1879) which ho wrote for the 
‘•English Men of Letters” Series. His Memolrh, 
too, arc an interesting autobiography. He died at 
Harrogate on J uly 301 h, 1 884. His sister, Dc ittOTii Y 
Wyni>low Pattison (*‘ Sister Dora”) (1832-78), 
became widely known and loved in tlie 131ack 
Country during the thirteen years (1865-78) she 
laboured as hospital nurse at Walsall. 

Pan, capital of the department of Bas.ses 
Pyrenees, France, situated on the right bank of 
the Gave de Pan, .58 miles E.S.E. of Bayonne. It 
si amis on the edge of a plateau 623 feet above 
the sea, commanding a magnificent view of the 
Pyrenees to the south. Pan was the ancient 
ciipital of the kingdom of Bearn. The castle, 
which was the birthplace of Henri IV., is a noble 
building flanked by six square towers, one of which 
is 11,3 feet in height. Bernadette, afterwards 
(’h.arles XIV. of Sweden, was also born at Pan. 
The importance of the town is now mainly due to 
its celebrity as a health-resort, especially in the 
winter. Chocolate, cutlery, and linen are manu- 
factured. Hams and Juraiivon wine are also pro- 
duced. Pop. (1901), 30,811. 

Paul, St., originally Sax"l. the great apostle of 
the Gentiles. He was born at Tarsus, in Cilicia, a 
town famous as a place of education and made a 
free city by the Emperor Augustus in recognition 
of the fact that its inhabitants in the Civil Wars 
had espoused the cause of Julius Ciesar, I’he claim 
which the apostle successfully asserted on several 
occasions to Homan citizenship depends, however, 
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not on this, but on other circumstances which we 
can only conjecture. To his early education at 
Tarsus may be traced the acquaintance with Greek 
literature wliicli his writings occasionally exhibit. 
Cilicia was celebrated for its breed of goats, the 
hair of which was employed at Tarsus in various 
manufactures ; in particular, tents were made with 
it, and w’e find St. Paul, after his conversion to 
Cliristianity, described as l)y trade a “ tent-maker.” 
This fact throws no light upon the social status of 
his parents, or his own early circumstances, for it 
was customary in the wealthiest Jewish families for 
children to be taught a trade. He himself tells us 
that he was a Hebrew of the Hebrews, of the tribe 
of Benjamin ; and that he had been “ brought up 
at the feet of G«'imalicl,’' the wisest as well as the 
most tolerant of Jewish rabbis. From this we may 
infer that he had migrated early in life to Jeru- 
s.'dem. His enthusiastic temperament had not been 
responsive to the milder influences of his teacher, 
Ciamalicl, whose counsel to the Sanhedrin was to 
leave the Christian movement alone. Saul, on the 
contrary, first appears in history as Mie young man 
who took cfire of the outer garments of those who 
were stoning to death the first Christian martyr, St. 
Stephen. Soon after this, armed with powers from 
tlie Jewish authorities at Jeru.salcm, lie set out with 
H band of followers, intending to seize and bring to 
Jerusalem converts to the new faith at Damascus ; 
hut as he nejired that city, a light from heaven 
smote him to the earth, and blinded him for a time, 
and he heard the voice of the Saviour : “ Saul, Saul, 
why persecutest thou Me?” He was tcakcn into 
Dair.ascns, where, hy Divine command, a Christian 
convert visited him, on wdiose coming Saul received 
his sight and was baptised. He now joined him- 
sidf to tlie Christian community fit Damascus, and 
even preached Christ in the synagogues. From 
Damascus also he visited some part of Arabia, re- 
turning to the town once more. The Jews attempt e< I 
Ids life; i)ut from the window of a house which W’as 
built on the city wall he was let d )wn by night in a 
large network fishing-basket, and so made his way 
to Jeni.salem, wliere his attempt to join himself to 
(he Clirislian society there was at tir.st received 
witli sn.sf)i(;ion, until Barnalias sj^oke for him .and 
vouched for his conversion and his zeal. At Jeru- 
sahun, as at D.ama.'^cus, his desertion of their side 
find ardtmt cspou.sal of the otlier brought him into 
danger from the hands of the Jew's, and he returned 
for ji while to his native 'J’arsus. Tlience he w.as 
fetched by Barmibas to the Syrhiii Antioch to aid 
in the Christian movement there, and with Barna- 
lias he cfirried relief to the believers at Jerusalem 
who were suffering from a famine. After their re- 
turn to Antiocli the apostle's missiunary history 
begins. He .and Barn.abas, with Mark, Barn.abas’s 
cousin, went to Cyprus, where they, in spite of the 
opposition of the sorcerer Elymas, converted the 
Roman proconsul, Sergius Pauius. At this time it 
is that Saul begins to he called by the Gent ile name 
of Paul by the sacred historian. Thence the three 
went to Perga, in l^amjJiylia, where Mark deserted 
them. From Perga, Paul and Barnabas went to the 
Pisidian Antioch, where St. Paul’s j)reaching en- 
countered strong opposition from the Jewish leaders 


— resulting, first, in his preaching only to the 
Gentiles in that pl.ace, and at last in his expulsion 
with Barnabas. Thence they came to Iconium and, 
being again endangered, pa8.sed to Derbe find 
Lystra, in Lycaonia. At Lystni St. Paul’s healing 
of a cripple led to an attempt on the part of tlu 
heathen inhabitants to worship him and his com- 
panion as gods. After other vicissitudes, the 
missionaries ended their first journey by returning 
to the Syrian Antioch. Thence they \vtM*e sent to 
Jerusalem, in consequence of .an attempt by 
teachers to impose the rite of circumcision upon 
Gentile converts, .and returned with an ordinance 
from the church there practically exempting such 
converts from tlie ceremonial part of tlic Slosaie 
law. St. Paul next undertook a second missionary 
jouniey ; but B.arnabas wishing to take Mark tmee 
more, St. Paul dissented, on the ground of his 
previous desertion. In consequence, the former 
as.sociates p.arted conip.any ; S*. Pjiul st.arterl this 
time with Silas. He revisited Derbe and Lystra.; 
there they took up the young Timotheus, went 
through Phrygifi .and G.alati.a, find, prevented hy 
some Divine monition from going, as t hey lunl <lc- 
sigiicd, to the southern shores of the Euxiiu^ they 
found lhem.selves at 'J’roas, on the west coast of 
Asifi Minor. Here St. P.aul li.ad the vision of fi man 
of Macedonia, saying to him : “ Come over and helj> 
ns.” They therefore crossed the -Egcan Sea. At 
Philippi, as they went to the Jew'ish meeting-place* 
by the river’s side, St. Paul cast out the evil s])iiit 
from a ]x>s.seHSt‘d damsel who cried after them, .and 
thus deprived her cujployers of a source of gain, in 
consequence of wdiich a stir was raised against tlie 
missionaries, and they were beaten and cast, into 
prison by the authorities. ^Vllilc in i)rison they 
consoled themselves with hymns. The vivid story 
of the earthquake, the jifiriic of the IMiilippifin 
gaoler, his conversion, find the calmiH‘.ss find 
courage of the fipostlc find his companion, must lx* 
re.ad in the Acts of the Apostles (chap. x\i.). It. 
was here, in a iow’n proud of its own immunities as 
a “ Homan” colony, that St. P.aul first asserted his 
clfiim .as a freeborn Roman citizen, whom it was a 
crime to be.at or to cast into pri.son uncoiidcmned. 
Proceeding to Thc.s.salonic.'i, J’aul and Silas made 
further converts, but dojiartcd in conscqm?Iu•,l^ of 
tumults there, leaving tlie nucleus of a church, to 
W'hich, .«jhorLly .afterwfirds, St. ]*;iul wrote his 
earliest extfint Ei)istlc. St. Pfiul's work fit Rmea, 
tlie next towai visited, w;is disturbed by emissaries 
from Tliessalonica ; he wiuit, le.aving Siljis and 
Timotheus bcliind liim, to Athens, where, fimid the 
works of firt tlicre in jirocess of restoration, he sjiw' 
an alt.ar with the inscrijition, “ ’J’o some god im- 
knowii.” ’J'his he took for the text of his w'oiiderful 
addrc.ss to the Stoics and Epicureans who met to 
hear him in the Areopfigus. He m.ade but few c-( in- 
verts here, ami went on t o Corint h, a great c.ommendal 
centre, througli whicli passed the tratlic hct\ve<ui 
the Eastern and Western world. Here he was 
joined by Silas and Timotheus, and preached bii- 
vcntly, first in the Jewish synagogue, find then, 
when his teaching was rejected, to the Gentiles. 
He converted, however, Crispiis, the chief ruler of 
the synagogue ; and this and other irislaiices of hU 
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power led the Jews to bring him before Gallio, 
the Roman procurator of Aciiaia, brother of the 
pliilosopher Seneca, who refused to deal with such 
matters, as entirely out of his jurisdiction. Tbts, 
having founded a church—partly Jewish, partly 
Gentile—at C/orinth, St. Paul went away to Ephesus, 
wliither, after a brief visit to Jerusalem, he re- 
turned again, to stay for more than two years ; 
until his success in turning the inhabitants from 
tlie practice of magic arts and the worship of the 
goddess Artemis, to whom the famou.s temple, the 
pride of their city, was dedicated, roused a 
tumult against him,' from which he c.scaped, and 
went once more into Mricedonia, and revisited 
the churches which lie had founded on the 
Eiiropcian continent. From Corinth he purposed 
1.0 dejiart by sea, but his Jewish enemies lay in 
wait for him, and in consequence he returned 
through Ma(‘.edonia, and from Piiilippi sailed to 
Troas. Anxious to reach Jerusalem for the feast 
of lYmtccost, lie took ship again, only breaking his 
journey to meet, at Miletus, the elders of the 
Ef)hesian church, of whom he took an affecting 
farewell. At Tyre St. Paul and his companions 
lande<l, and there, and again at Oassarea, he received 
prophetic warning of the dangers thjit awaited him 
at. Jerusalem. Nevertheless, he went fearlessly on 
his way. Arrived at his destination, he adopted 
lensonablo precautions to show his own respect for 
the Mosaic law and his desire that Jewish converts 
should observe it ; but, in spite of this, an outcry 
was raised against him within the 'I'emple precincts, 
vvhiidi he was falsely accused of desecrating. He 
was reseu(!d by the int(Tfcrence of tlie Homan 
Kddiery in the garrison hard by, the tribune in 
( Oininand of whie.b would have liad him questioned 
under tlu* scourge, but that he once more asserted 
that he was a “ Homan.” The tribune then brought 
th(^ apostle b<‘fore the chief priests, hoping thus to 
discover the truth about this vmeute. St. Paul, in 
his ploa<ling, adroitly divided bis antagonists by 
pointing out tliat he was called in question on that 
doctrine of the resurrection which the Saddncees, 
in opposition to the Pharisees, rejected. Once more 
rescued by the tribune from Jewish lian<ls and 
from a conspiraey of wliich timely discovery wjus 
made, St. Paul was next sent as prisoner to Cassarea, 
to be tried before the proconsul Felix. His defence 
enlisted the sympathy of his judge, who lieard him 
further on the faith of Christ, and trembled when 
he reasoned of “righteousness, temperance, and 
judgment to come.” Yet St. Paul remained a 
prisoner for two years longer, when Felix was 
succeedetl by Festus, who heard the case <again. 
On this occasion St. Paul appealed to the Roman 
emperor— a request to which the Roman governor, 
after once more (with Herod Agrippa, the Jewish 
tetrarch) giving him a hearing, was compelled to 
accede. It was necessary, therefore, that the 
prisoner should be sent to Home. Of his vo 3 'age 
thither and shipwreek on the island of Malta we 
have a vivid account in the 27th chapter of the Acts 
of the Apostles. At Rome the prisoner was treated 
with consideration, being allowed to live in a sort of 
free custody with tlie soldier to whose charge he was 
given. He addressed his Jewish brethren in the 


city, endeavouring to dispel the prejudices against 
him, and during this, his first imprisonment, 
prolmbly wrote his letters to the churches at 
Philippi, Colossae, Ephesus, and to his friend 
Pliilemon on behalf of the fugitive slave Onesimus. 
That he was set at liberty, and visited the scenes of 
his apostolic labours again, only, however, to 
become a prisoner at Rome once more, is a necessary 
inference from passages in his Epistles to Timothy 
and to Titus, which only this supposition wiil 
explain. St. Paul was small in stature, with some 
physical deformity— his “ thorn in the flesh the 
nature of which can only be conjectured. Con- 
current tradition affirms that he was beheaded at 
Rome in the reign of the Emperor Nero. It is 
supposed that he was born a little later than that 
Saviour whom he so faithfully preached. 

Paul of Samosatay a heresiarch of the 3rd 
century, was born at Samosata, the capital of 
Commagene, on the Euphrates. He became Bishop 
of Antioch in 262, and was supported in his heresy 
by Zenobia, of Palmyra, who made him her 

chief minister. After the defeat of Zenobia by the 
Roman emperor Aurelian, in 272, Paul was deposed. 
His heresy consisted in denying the distinction of 
the three Persons of the Trinity. 

Paulf the name of five popes. Paul I. 
succeeded his brother Stephen III. in 757, and 
ruled till his death on June 28th, 767. He culti- 
vated friendly relations with Pepin the Short, King 
of the Franks. A pious, virtuous man, he received 
the honour of canonisation. Paul II. (Pietko 
Barbo) was born at Venice on February 28th, 
J118, and became Pope in 1464, in succession to 
Pius II. He was a vain man, and devoted his at- 
tention chiefly to the embellishment of his court and 
the investing of his see with the aspect of magnifi- 
cence. He treated men of learning with singular 
harshness, possibly foreseeing the incompatibility 
certain to arise between the new birth of letters and 
the papacy. He died suddenly on July 28th, 1471. 
Paul II L (Alessandro Farnesk) was born on 
February 28th, 1468, and succeeded Clement VII. in 
l.''»84. Although he was a dissolute and self-seeking 
prelate, he showed both zeal and ])rudcnce in the 
measures he took to subvert Protestantism. In 
1540 be gave bis sanction to the Jesuit order, and 
in 1545 convoked the Council of 'J’rent. He issued 
a bull excommunicating and deposing Henry VIII. 
(1538), and refused to end the religious struggle 
in Germany by countenancing the Interim of 
Charles V. He died on November 10th, 1549. 
Paul IV. (Giovanni Pietro Cabaffa), born on 
June 28th, 1476, succeeded Marcellus II. in 1555. 
He was conspicuous before his accession for his 
ascetic life and his zeal for reform, and, as Pope, 
strenuously endeavoured to enforce his views of 
clerical duty and public morality. At the same 
time he was'determined in his opposition to all that 
he conceived to be heresy, establishing the Inquisi- 
tion at Rome and issuing the first Index Expurga- 
torius. He died on August 18th, 1559. Paul V. 
(Camillo Borghese) was born on September 17th, 
1552, and succeeded Leo XI. in 1606, He was 
engaged in a long struggle with the republic of 
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Venice, which sprang out of the claim of the clergy 
to freedom from civil jurisdiction. It was at last 
brought to a close through the interference of 
Henri IV. of France in 1607. He died on January 
28tb, 1621. 

Paul, Tsar of Russia, was born on October 2nd, 
1754. His father, Teter III., was murdered when 
he was in his ninth year. During the lifetime of his 
mother, Catherine II., he was not allowed to take 
any part in public affairs. He became emperor on 
her death in 1796, and soon excited the gi-eiitest dis- 
content by his despotic and arbitrary measures. 
At first he took part with the Allies against France, 
despatching Suvaroff to the seat of w'ar; but in 
1799 he formed an alliance witli Napoleon. He 
was killed, on March 23rd, ISOl, whilst an attempt 
was being made to seize him by a band of Russian 
nobles, who intended to force him to abdicate. He 
married, first, Trincess Augusta of He.sse-Darmstadt 
(1773), and secondly, Princess Dorothea yofihia of 
Wtirtemberg (1776), who was received into the 
Greek Church as Maria Feodorovna and survived 
Iser husband for twenty-seven years. l*aul was 
more or less mad, but his proposal that the Euro- 
pean sovereigns should settle their differences by 
single combat had much to recommend it in the 
circumstances of his time. The annexation of 
Georgia in 1799 was the most inii)ortaiit event in the 
internal historj^ of his reign. 

Paulding, James Kirkk, man of letters, was 
born in Dutchess county. New' York state, on 
August 22nd, 1779. His early bent towards litera- 
ture was encouraged by bis intimacy w-itli Wash- 
ington Irving, whom he assisted on the periodical 
called tiialma^jnndi . The war of 1812 was responsible 
for his Diverting Uhtory of John Bnll and Brolher 
Jonathan and an essay on Tho Untied States and 
F.ngland (1814). His novels. The Ihitelman's 
Fireside (1831) and Westward Uo ! (1832), and his 
Jjife of Washington (1835) were his most successful 
works, but his pen was prostitutt^d in a defence of 
Slavery in the United States (1836). After four 
years’ service as Secretary of the Navy (1837-41) he 
retired into private life, and died at Hyde Park, in 
the state of New York, on April Cth, 1860. 

Pauli, Reixuold, the German historian of 
England, was horn in Berlin on May 25th, 1823, and 
was educated at Bonn. From 1847 to 1855 he re- 
sided in the Cnited Kingdom, studying at Oxford 
and in Scotland, and acting during part of the time 
as private secretary to the Clievalier Bunsen. He 
was successively professor at Rostock (1857-9), 
Tubingen (1859-66), Marburg (1867- 70), and Got- 
tingen (1870-82). He died at Bremen on June 3rd, 
1882. His works include a Life of King Alfred 
(1851), a continuation of Lappenberg’s IJtstory of 
England^ from Henry II. to the accession of 
Henry VIII. (1853-8), Pictures of Old England 
(1860), and a monograph on Simon de Mmffort 
(1867). In 1874 he received the degree of D.C.L. 
from the University of Oxford. 

PaulinnSy first Archbishop of York, was sent 
from Rome by Gregory in 601 to assist Augustine in 


Kent. On the marriage of Ethelbnrga, daughter of 
Ethelbert of Kent, to tlie pagan Edwin of North- 
umbria, in 625, he accompanied the princess to her 
new home, having been previously consecrated 
bishop by Justus, Archbishop of Canterbury. After 
some difficulty, be prevailed on Edwin to call a 
meeting of his wise men, in which the arguments 
for and against the C-hristian religion were fully 
discussed, the result being that the king and his 
court received baptism in a wooden chapeil, on the 
site of which afterwards ro.se York Minster (t)27). 
For six years he laboured witli zeal and success 
amongst the Nort.hnmbrians, but after the defeat 
and death of Edwin at Hatfield (633) he returned 
with Ethelburga to Kent, and was appointed Bishop 
of Rochester. It was while settled lu‘re that (634) 
he received the pallium whicJi, in answer to a 
request from Edwin, Pope Honorius had sent to 
Paulinus constituting him mctro])olitan of the 
North. As he had now, how'ovor, ceased to occupy 
the see of York, the question lias arisen whether or 
not. he should be reekoni?d as an archbisliop : but 
it is generally coiK'.eded that he must be accovdc'd 
the rank. He died at Rochester on October lOt h, 611. 

PaulnSi Hkinhjc'Ii EitEimAun Gottloh, 
theologian, was born at Lcoriberg, near iStuttgart, 
Germany, on Siqttember 1st, 17t!l,and wasedneated 
at 'J'iibingen. After a jieriod of travel in England 
and on the Continent, he set tied at Jena as Prores.''or 
first (1789) of Oriental Languages and afterwards 
(1793) of Theology. Leaving Jena in 1803 for his 
health's sake he held various j)osis in southern 
Germany till 1811, when he was made J’rofessor of 
Exege.sis and Church History at Heidelberg. 'J’liis 
cliair he filled till 1844, when he retiriMl. He died 
on August loth, 1851. His e,liief works w(?re a. 
Commentary on the New^ Testament (1800-4), a 
Life of Jesus (1828) and, particularly his Ex(‘gctical 
Handbook on the first three Gospels. 

Panins Diaconns, historian, was born in 
Lombardy about 720 or 725, and nu^eived the best 
education the times could supply. His retiriMuent 
to the monastery of IMonte Cassino about 774 seems 
to have been due to tiie overthrow of the Lomliard 
kingdom by Charlemagn(\ He suhseriueiitly re- 
sided for some years in France, and w’as patronised 
by Charlemagne, but returned to his convent before 
his death, between 790 and 800. His chief work 
was his History of the J^whards^ exteiuling to t he 
death of King Liutprand, in 744. Much of the 
material wius taken from the histories of iSccundu.s 
of Trent and Gregory of Tours. 

Panl Veronese. [Veronese.] 

Panropodai tin order of Myriapoda, including 
only the genus Pauropus — described by liOrd 
Avebury — and Eupauropus. They differ from their 
nearest allies, the Millipedes, in the small number 
of body segments and the few joints in the antennafi. 
They live among damp decaying leaves, and are 
small in size. 

PansaniaSf Greek general, w'as the son of 
Cleombrotus of Sparta, whom he succeeded as 
regent and guardian of his cousin, the young king 
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PleiBtarcbus, son of Leonidas. He led the Spartan j 
contingent sent to aid the Athenians against the i 
Persian army under Mardonius, and commanded I 
tlie allied forces which gained the brilliant victory ! 
of Platjca (475t). The Persians having been driven j 
from Greece, he sailed with a fleet to Cyprus, I 
which he freed from the Persican yoke, and after- 
wards cajjtured Ilyzantiurn (477). Elated by his 
constant success, he now began to offend the allies 
by his arrogance, and at the same time entered 
intf) a treason Jible correspondence with Xerxes, the 
Persian king, hoping with his aid to secure the 
sovereignty of (ireece. AftcT being twice recalled 
from liyzaiitium by I he ephors, or chief niagistrates, 


appear to be still in the nomad state, being scattered 
in small groups over the unsettled parts of south- 
eastern California and south-western Nevada, with 
small communities in Oregon and Utah. Their 
total numbers are estimated at 8,730. 

Pavemeiltv a flooring, or the artificial surface 
of an area, road, or path, made of stones, flagstones, 
bricks, tiles, concrete, or wood resting on a pre- 
pjired lx;d. Hence a footpath of such formation on 
the side of a street or road. Pavements, or side- 
walks, to employ the American designation, are 
frerpiently laid down in asphalt or granolithic con- 
crete. The flagstones are obtained in great qnanli- 
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and acquitted through lack of evidence, he was finally 
betrayed by a belot, to whom he had committed 
a letter for Artabazus, the Persian satrap. He fled 
for refuge to the temple of Athena, and the Spartans 
blocked up the door, leaving him to die of starva- 
tion about 407 n.c. 

PansailiaBi a Greek traveller and writer on 
topogra})l»y, flourished in the 2ud century of our 
era under Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, and Marcus 
Aurelius. He is supposed to have been born in 
Lydia, llis IirlUido» a sort of guide- 

book to Greece, with descriptions of temples, sculp- 
tures, etc., and local myths, though possibly in 
great part a compilation, is full of value, both for 
the antiquary and the anthropologi.st. 

Pa-UtaSt or Pat-Utrs, North American 
Indians, a distinct branch of the Utes, who form 
a main division of tiie Shoshonean family. All 


I ties from quarries in Caithiu^ss and Forfarshire 
’ and the granite for cubes is derived from vaiious 
parts of Scotland, Cornwall, Guernsey, and Norw’ay. 

Paviaf capital of the province of the same 
name, Lombardy, Italy, on the Ticino, two miles 
above its junction with the Po, and 20 miles S. of 
Milan. H.aving ceased to he a fortress in 1872, the 
ramparts have been converted into boulevards and 
gfinlens. 'J'he basilica of San Michele, restored in 
1863-70, is a fine example of Lombardic architecture, 
dating probably from the 7th century. As it was 
within its walls that the kings of Italy, from whom 
the house of Savoy claims descent, were crowned, it 
was entitled in 1863, by royal decree. Basilica Reale 
, (Royal Basilica). The Duomo of San Stefano, begun 
! in 1488 and still unfinished, contains the tombs of 
St. Augustine and Boetius. The palace of the 
j Visconti, a quadrangle of immense size, begun in 
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1360, was much injured by the French in 1527, who 
at the beginning of the century had robbed the 
castle of its antiquarian treasures. The university, 
said to have been founded as a school by Cliarle- 
magne, was reconstituted in 1361. AttJiched to the 
university Jire the Borromeo and Ghislieri colleges, 
founded for poor students in the 16th century, a 
botanical garden, natural history museum (estab- 
lished in 1772 under Spallanzani) and the oldest 
anatomical collection in Italy. Other public 
buildings include the Municip.*il Palace (formerly 
Palazzo Mezzabc'irba), the Prefecture, and the 
tine arts museum. The industries include iron 
foundries, engineering works, electrical appliance 
works, cement factories and establishments for 
rearing silkworms ; and there is a steady trade 
in wine, olives, silk, and Parmesan cheese. Pavia 
(called Ticiiium up to the end of the 7th cen- 
tury) was founded by Gauls during the lirst 
Gallic immigration. It was the capital of the 
Lombard kingdom in the 7th and 8th centuries. In 
the struggles of the Gnelphs and Ghibellines it 
usually sided with the latter, owing to jealousy of 
Milan, till in 1360 it pa.ssed to the Visconti family. 
Near this city Francis I. of France was defeated and 
taken prisoner in 1525, as to which he is said to have 
written to his mother, “All is lost save honour.” The 
French regained it two years later. Luring the 
following three hundred years it changed masters re- 
peatedly, Austrians, French, 8panmr<l.s and Austrians 
again occupying it. In 1796 Napoleon seized it ; in 
1848 the Austrians cruslied the revolt, but in 1859 it 
passed, with the rest of Lombardy, to the Sardinian 
crown. 'The celebrated Cartimsian monasteiy of 
Oerto.sa (q.v.) lies 5 miles to the north of the town. 
Pop., 37,900. 

Pawn, Pawnbrokers. Pawn signifies at the 
present day a pledge to a pawnbroker or person 
who takes goods by way of security for money 
advanced thereon, provided he trades under a 
licence. Stjitutory regulations have been made pre- 
venting frauds and overcharges by pawnbrokers. 
'Thus every pawnbroke r taking a pledge for a loan 
not exceeding £10 is bound to give the pawner a 
pawn-ticket, specifying the charges for interest, 
etc., which he is allowed by the statute to make, 
the period within which the pledge may be re- 
deemed, and lu; is also bound to keep account books 
showing all sales of pledges made by him. lie has 
a statutory power of sale by auction. If an un- 
redeemed pledge is sold for a sum in excess of the 
amount of the original loan and the interest that 
has accrued, the balance must be paid to the 
borrower or be oiherwi.se accounted for; it is not so 
much extra profit to the pjiwnbroker. By the Pawn- 
brokers Act, 1872, previous Acts were repealed 
and the statute law on the subject was consolidated. 
The sign of the three brass balls is .«aiLl to be a 
modification of the armorial bearings (six red balls 
on a field of gold) of the illustrious family of 
Medici, the grefit Italian bankers of the Middle 
Ages. The traders from Lombardy who came to 
England in the 13th and succeeding centuries 
ultimately settled as bankers and money-lenders in 
the City of London, and Lombard Street, named 


after them, became for a lengthy period the head- 
quarters of the banking interest. On the Continent 
.and cspeci.ally in France the pawnshop is replaced 
by the Mont de Pi6t6, in which t he interest charged 
is somewhat lower and (so it is said) greater 
facilities exist for the recovery of stolen goods. 

PawxiBeSf North American Iiuliiins, forming 
the chief division of the Caddoan family, though 
regarded by some as distinct from that connection. 
'The original hunting-grounds of these renowneil 
prairie Indians extended from the Niobrara river, 
Wyoming and Nehnaska, to the Arkaii.sas, tliough 
the boundaries fiuctiiated, and some of the tribes 
(Skidi) appefir to have formerly dwelt east of tlu^ 
Mississippi. 'The four nuiin divisions were the 
Grand Pawnee, 'Tappas, Kcpuhlican Pawnee, and 
Skidi (Panimaha or Pawnee Lou ji), all of wliom were 
removed in 1876 to the I^awnee an<l other reserva- 
tions, Indian 'Territory (afterwards Oklalioma). 
Ejirlyinthe 19th century they mustered as many 
as 10, otto fierce warriors, in c«)nstant feud with the 
Dakotans ; but de.spite their warlike and even 
ferocious character, tlie P.awnecs were the only 
North Americfin .aborigines who ever submitted to 
the state of slavery. Tho.se captured by tiieir 
enemies W'ere constantly bjirtcred .as slaves, es- 
pecially to the Franco-Canadian trad(*rs, and 
openly sold by them at the old station of I’o.sko’iac, 
on the Saskatchewan river. As their numbers ant 
not estimated to exceed 660, the Pawnees wo\ild 
seem to he drifting rapidly towards total ex- 
tinction. 

Pawtucketf a city of Providence county, 
Khode Island, United States, on the Pawtucket, \ \ 
miles N.N.E. of Providence. 'The river htlls (50 
feet deep) afford ample power for the difft‘rent manu- 
factures, which include cotton, cjilico, woollen juhI 
silk goods, Ic.ather, thread, twine, n.po, machinery, 
elcctricjil .aj)plianccs, .and paper, besides dyc;- 
works and bhiachfields. 'The first cotton factif)ry in 
the United States was erected here in 1790 by 
Sjunuel Slater. Pop.(P900), 39,231. 

Paxtoxif Sir Joseph, gardener and architect., 
was born of humble parentage at Milton Bryant., 
near Woburn, Bedfordsliire, on August 3rd, 1801. 
After serving .an a.[)j)renticeship on different estates, 
in 1826 he entered the service of the Duke of 
Devonshire .as gardener, .and was eventually placed 
in charge of the gardens at Chat.swortli, which In? 
laid out with mucdi skill on an entirely new jJarr. 
lltimately the entire m.anagernent of gardens 
woods, grecnhousc.s, conservatories, and arboretum 
w.as entrusted to him. Along wdth the Duke he 
made sever.al tours both at home and abrojid, ami 
between 1839 and 1841 remodelled the vilLago o-f 
Edcn.sor, near Chatsworth. In 1849 he succeeded 
in flowering the Victoria Regia water-lily for thcj 
first time in Europe. His experience in the con- 
struction of buildings of glass and iron enabled liiin 
to gain the competition (for which he cntere<l at. 
the last moment) for the design for the buildings 
for the Great International Exhibition in Hyde 
Parkin 1851, in which ye.ar he was knighted. In 
1853 and 1854 he superintended the re-erection of 
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the Exhibition Baildings at Sydenham under the 
name of the Crystal Palace. In 1854 he became 
M.P. for Coventry, which he represented till his 
<leath at Sydenham on June 8th, 18G5. 

Fa-7i hill tribes in south-western China and 
northern Burma. They are of Shan stock, though 
in Burma largely assimilated to the Burmese. 
They consist of two branches— Diju on the left, 
Telon on the right bank of the Upper Irrawaddy. 
Tl>e type is described by Kreitner as much finer 
than that of the surrounding Mongolian populations 
— dfirk horizontal eyes, straight nose, and 
Caucasian expression. 

Faymaster, un ofliccr in the army and navy 
entrusted with the <li.sburscmont of moneys for the 
rank and file. In tlm British army there is a |xiy- 
innster to ev(iry regiment of cavah^ (excepting the 


Fasr&i James, novelist, was born at Cheltenham 
on February 28th, 1830, and educated at Eton 
(where he was not happy) and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. He had entered Woolwich Academy, 
but was not strong enough to pursue a militaiy 
career. Attracted by literature he took to con- 
tributing to the periodicals of the day, and in 1859 
was appointed sole editor (he bad been made joint- 
editor with Leitch Ritchie the year before) of 
Chamheri's Journal. Thenceforward he became 
a most prolific novelist, his best works being JjOgt 
Sir MasKingberd (1864), Married Beneath Him 
(1865), Jn Carlyon'* Year (1868), .By Proxy (1878), 
Thicker than Water (1883), and The Talk of the 
Town (1885). In 1874 he resigned the editorial 
chair of Chamhers's and became reader to Smith, 
Elder and Co., and from 1883 to 1896 editor of 
The Cornldll, and, at a later date, succeeded George 
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liife and Horse (liiard.s) and infantry, whose busi- 
ne.ss il is to receive drafts for the ]);iyment.s ho has 
lo make and for the sums requin'd l/v the captains. 
Jlis p:iy-li.sts are cheeked by the district paymaster 
and audited at the War o’llice. On active service 
the paymaster has the care and custwly of the 
treasure-chests containing the cash. The duties 
of the naval paymaster (formerly called purser) 
are somewhat wider, since, besides attending to 
tlie payment of officers and men, he has cluirge of 
the provisions, clothing, and miscellaneous stores, 
and is respon.sible for their safe-keeping and issue. 
'I’he duties of the similar officers in the United 
States services an* practically identical. 

Faymastdr-G^naral, an officer whose duty 
it is to make all payments of moneys voteil by 
l*arliament required by the sev'eral departments 
of the Government. The Lords of the Treasury 
place the necessary amount at his disposal, and the 
).)ayments are authorised by the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General. He is assisted by an Assistant 
Paymaster-General and a staff of clerks. This 
office, which dates from the Restoration, and with 
which other offices were consolidated in 1835 and 
1848, is held by a member of the Ministry who 
retires with the political party to which he belongs. 


Augu.stus 8ala, a.*^ purveyor of the column of weekly 
go.ssip, commont and anecdote, always a prominent 
feature of tin* Ilhi»trated London News. Failing 
health compelled him to give uj) all editorial 
worry, and he died in Loudon on March 25th, 1898. 

Fayne, -Iohn Howard, actor and dramatist, 
was born at New York on June 9th, 1792. He made 
his dvhnt in his native city in 1809 in the character 
of “ Norval,” and afterward.s toured in several of 
the States. Then he went to England, and appeared 
at Drury Lane in 1813, and, during the next twenty 
years, was actor, or play w’right, or manager. Among 
his works were Bmitus^ with Edmund Kean in the 
title-part, and Charles the StwoTid-^ which became 
a favourite with Charles Kemble. To a lyric in 
his opera of Claris or the Maid of Milan, however, 
I’ayne owed not only fame but immortality, for this 
was none other than that pretty bit of sentiment, 
“ Home, Sweet Home.” In 1832 he returned to the 
United States, and was occupied in literary and 
dramatic w^ork till 1841, when he was appointed 
consul at Tunis. Recalled in 1845, he was sent out 
again in 1851, and died at Tunis on April 10th, 1852. 

FaysaadUi Ciapital of the department of the 
same name, Urug^y, South America, on the left 
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bank of the Uruguay, 220 miles N.W. of Montevideo. 
It carries on a large trade in cattle, and its chief 
industry is the preserving of ox tongues. Pop., 
14,000. 

Paa sativum), the only distinct species 

of a genus of Leguminosic. It is a hardy annual, 
probably wild in south-eastern Europe, but culti- 
vated from a remote antiquity and now represented 
by numerous varieties. The whole plant is covered 
with a glaucous bloom. Though sometimes dwarf, 
it often climbs 8 or 10 feet by means of the clasping 
branched tendrils which terminate its scattered 
pinnate leaves. Tiiese leaves have each a pair of 
foliaceous stipules larger than their leaflets. The 
axillary flower-stalks bear one or two large white 
or pale-violet flowers of papilionaceous form, which 
are succeeded by pendulous, smooth, oblong, 
slightly-compressed pods with a hooked point. 
Each pod contains one row of several seeds which, 
when ripe, may be smooth or wrinkled, white, blue, 
or green. The cultivation of peas wjis introduced 
from Holland or France about the time of Henry 
VIII., but green peas were not much grown for the 
table till after the Restoration. Unripe or green 
peas contain more sugar and are more digestible, 
and split peas have tiie tough envelope of the seed 
removed. The varieties known as sugar-peas have 
fleshy pods which can be eaten like French beans. 
Peas are a most valuable flesh-forming food, con- 
taining as they do 22 per cent, of albuminoid 
matter, largely casein, to 51 per cent, of starch. 
Pea-flour is largely used in tlie form of pea-soup 
and pease-pudding. Pea-straw is a valuable fodder. 
The field-peas of farmers are sometimes distin- 
guished as P. arvense. The sweet-pea of flower- 
gardens {Latliyms odoratus) belongs to a closely- 
related genus, as do the various i)erennial cver- 
lasting-peas. 

Peabody, George, philanthropist, was born at 
Danvers (now called Peabody after him), Mjissa- 
chusetts, on February 18th, 1795. After making a 
fortune in the dry goods trade at Baltimore, he 
became a banker in London (1837), and amassed 
immense wealth by his dealings in United States 
bonds during the Civil War. In 1852 he placed 
£350,000 in the hands of trustees for bettering the 
condition of the London poor, the sum being 
increased under his will to £500,000 and employed 
to erect model dwellings for artisans. He also 
gave £25,000 to his native town for educational 
purposes, and £100, OCX) to found an institute of 
science in Baltimore, besides many other generous 
donations to Harvard University and elsewhere. 
Queen Victoria offered him a baronetcy in recogni- 
tion of his munificence, but he declined it, and in 
1867 he received the thanks of Congress for his 
handsome support of public institutions in the 
United States. He died in London on November 
14th, 1869. 

Peace as an international term denotes the 
normal conditions which prevail among civilised 
nations, and which are for the most part secured 
by treaties ; such treaties, however, being terminable 
when any party to them has the desire, accom- 
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panied by the jwwer, to put an end to them. Thus 
Russia took an opportunity to declare her intention 
to disregard the provisions of the Treaty of Paris 
(1856) so far as they referred to her right to keep 
a fleet in the Black Sea. International peace t an 
only be put an end to by a formal declaration of 
war. In 1899, at the instance of the Tsar of Russia, 
an international Peace Conference was held at The 
Hague. [Neutrality.] The public peace is a term 
applied to the attitude of the members of a com- 
munity to each other ; and in most countries, as in 
England, a breach of the peace is a punishable act, 
and may be dealt with by justices of the ])eace, 
who are empowered to prevent an intended or 
expected breach of the peace by calling on the 
person suspected to provide security, or to enter 
into his own recognis.ances, to i)reserve the peace, 
under pain of imprisonment in default. Tiiis pro- 
cess, which is called the “ exhibition of Articles of 
Peace,” mjiy be entered upon by justices either 
upon complaint or of their own motion. Religions 
Peace is a term applied to the convention which, 
after the Reformation, secured to the Protestant 
states of Germany the enjoyment of religious free- 
dom. The Peace Society was formed in 1816 with 
the object of introducing the principle of arbitra- 
tion as a substitute for war to settle disputes 
between nations. One of the five great prizes 
awarded annually by the Foundation established 
under the will of Alfred Bernhard Nobel (q.v.) is 
awarded for the best effort towsirds promoting 
fraternity between nations and furthering the cause 
of universal peace. 

Peace, a river of Canada, rising by two head- 
waters in the Rocky Mountains about 55^ N. and 
325® W. As it leaves the Rockies it pursae.s a 
mainly north-easterly course to near Lake Athabasca 
where, reinforce<l by Stony River from that lake, il. 
bends to the north and, under the name of Great 
Slave River, falls into Great Slave Lake near Fort 
Resolution. A considerable part of its total length 
of 1,050 miles is navigable, but Vermilion Falls, 
about 220 miles above the conlluence of tlm 
Stony, and many rapids, effectually bar fi through 
rout e by the stream. 

PeacCy Clerk ok The, an officer who.se duty it 
is to read indict racnt.s at the (piartcrly or other 
sessions of the peace, to enrol the Acts, draw tlie 
process, and perform v.'irious other duties connected 
with the administration of justice at the sessions. 

Peach (Amijffdalus persioa), probably a native 
of China, where it lias certainly been cultivated 
from the 5th century li.c., but introduced from 
Persia into Greece, in all likelihood by Alexander, 
a century later. It is commonly grafted on the 
plum or almond. The nectarine is merely a smooth- 
fruited variety, differing, however, in flavour. The 
stone or endocarp in both is coarsely furrowed, nn<l 
the leaves are conduplicatc in the bud. The flowers, 
which appear before the leaves, are of a delicate 
pink. The fruit in the peach has a separable woolly 
epicarp. Though deliciously flavoured and refresh- 
ing, since it contcains 85 per cent, of water and 8 
per cent, of pectose and gum, it does not contain 
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much nutriment. P<jachcs grow luxuriantly in the 
United IStiites, whore they are employed in dis- 
tilling a brandy and as food for pigs, and whence 
they are largely exjiorted both tinned and dried. 


never been ascertained, save that it was reserved for 
persons that were nobly-born. The oath, what- 
ever its origin, was of binding character. The pea- 
cock took its place in mythology as Juno’s bird. 
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Poacock, a bird belonging lo the genus Tavo, i 
Eastern CJaine Jiirds, with tin? bill of moderate ; 
length, the head ercsted, the wings rather short, j 
tht^ tail long, t he uppm* eo\erts very long, and cx- ! 
tending beyond the tail feathers. There are two 
species — P. vrht<ituit, which li;is hecn domesticated 
for several centuries; and 2\ vntticKs, the Javan 
Peacock. Some autlioriti<'s (*ount a third {P. nigri- 
jtrfiniit), while others consider it a mere variety. 
The domestic pcjtcock is a native of India, where 
it oc(Mirs in large Hocks, Its splendid plumage luis 
caused the bird to be reartsl jis tin ornament to 
gardens and parks ; but it should be noted that the 
peacock feathers ” used by t he male in his displtiy 
and by man for decorative purjKises are those of the 
upiHjr tail-coverts, not of the tail. In these feathers I 
the webs are separate for the greater i)art of the ! 
length, but united at the end. where there is an 
eye-like spot. The colours arc chiefly greenish-blue 
and gold, brilliantly iridescent. The female bird is 
smaller and less gorgeously feathered than the male, 
and C4irrics no train. Thc.se birds are now kept 
chiefly for display, though the flesh was formerly 
held in higli esteem. In the Middle Ages knights 
had the strange custom of swearing by the peacock 
(and by the pheasant in countries where the pea- 
cock was seldom seen). How the oath arose has 


I Peacock, 'I’ho.mas Love, novelist and poet, was 
; born at 'Weymouth on October J 8th, 1 78r». Althougli 
i his learning was mainly self-acquired, he became 
one of the best classical scholars of his time. As 
a- young man he led a desultory life, publishing 
occasional volumes of verse of more or less merit. 
In 1H12 he was introduced to Shelley, and the 
acquaintance ripened into close intimacy. Shel- 
ley’s influence may be traced in Peacock’s poem 
JPtododaphne (1818), wliicli had been preceded by 
some novels that attained a groat vogue — llcadlontj 
Jiall (181(1), Melhwovrf (1817), and Nightmare 
Ahheg (1818). In ISIH he was appointed on the 
London staff of the East India Company and, three 
years later, published Maid Marian, which J. R. 
Pianc.h6 shortly afterwards dramatised. He con- 
tinued to relieve his official duties by literary 
pursuits, and the tale of llie Mi»forttmcs of Elphin 
appeared in 1820, followed, in 1831, by Crotchet 
Caatle, perhaps the most brilliant of his novels. He 
died at Halliford, Middlesex, on January 23rd, 1866, 

Peacock Butterfly Io\ a widely 

distributed and one of the most beautiful of 
European butterflies. There is a large “ eye ’’-like 
mark on each of the four wings, from which feature 
it derives its popular name. It occurs in England. 
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Peak* The, a hilly tract in the north-west of 
Derbyshire, England. It is watered by the Der- 
went, Dove, Ashop, Noe, and Wye, and forms pjirt 
of the Pennine range, of which Kinder Scout 
reaches a height of 1,981 feet. Yielding to the 
fondness of hi.s countrymen for likening the 
scenery of his native land to that of foreign 
countries, John Ruskin called the Peak the “ Switzer- 
land of England.” The comparison was unhappy, 
for, though the district is picturesque in the 
extreme and rich in historic interest, it yet lacks 
several of the characteristics of Swiss scenes. It 
contains the famous watering-places of Ruxton and 
the two Matlocks ; the Duke of Devonshire’s palatial 
mansion of Chatsworth ; the baronial i)ile of 
H<addon Hall, with its romantic associations of Sir 
George Vernon (d. 1567), the “King of the Peak” 
and father of Dorothy Vernon ; and the vilLugc of 
Eyam where, in the visitation of the Plague in 1665-6, 
the heroic rector W^illiam Mompesson and his noble 
wife laboured to stay the ravages of the pest. 
Castleton, 12 miles N.W. of Cake well, is sometimes 
called the capital of the Peak. It is celebrated for 
the castle, built in 1068 by William Peveril and 
immortalised in .Sir Walter .Scott’s Pmierll of the 
Pcal\ and several caves, in one of which rises the 
Noe and- in another is obtained fluorspar, or 
Blue John, to give it its local name. Peak Forest, 
f) miles N.E. of Buxton, was once a free chapelry 
in the king’s forest at which, until 1801, when it 
ceased to bo extra-cpi.scopal and extra-parochial 
and' its privileges were aholisho<l, (doping couphis 
used to be clandestinely married a Ixi mode de 
Gretna. Tiie yearly average of such marriages was 
eighty. 

Pea-lfut. [Ground-Nut.] 

Pear {Pyrns oommunu\ a tree belonging to 
the sub-order I’oinacjcjc of the Ro.sacc^a?, and to tho 
same genus as the apph;. It grows from 30 to 70 
feet high, with a pyramidal outline; the branches 
are spinous in the wild slate ; tlie J(;aves arc 
scattercfl, stalked, ovate, and .somewhat leatluiry ; 
the flowers lire in clusters of five or nine, white, 
with a goat-like sjnell ; the fruit is turbinate, with 
a fleshily-(;nlarge(l stalk, core n(?ar the ajHix and 
black seeds. Gritty particles, due to grouj^s of 
wood-cells, occur in the flesh, especially of the wild 
form. The pear is native to Great Britain. Of the 
numerous cultivated sorts some are h.'ird and taste- 
less when gathered, and must be kei)t several 
months ; others are only suit(!d for stewing or 
baking. Perry, or fennenUid lifjuor made from 
pears, is somewhat similar to (uder. Tlie flavour of 
the fruit is attributed to amyl acetate, an artifici- 
ally-prepared alcoholic solution of wnich is used in 
confectionery under the name of essence of jar- 
gonelle pears. 

PeaiTl (Latin, pinda, “a pear; a jewel”), 
generally, as the name implies, pear-shaped, a mass 
of nacre, formed within the body or shell of certain 
inoUuscs—^.y., the Pearl-oyster and the Unio, or 
freshwater mussel. The pearl-oyster, however, it 
may be remarked, is not an oyster. I'he received 
theory of the origin of pearls is that they are caused 
by the presence of a foreign body within the shell 


or body of the animal, such body in the course of 
nature being covered by an (!Xtra secretion of shell- 
forming subsUince, in much the same way that a 
bullet or other foreign b«»dy becomes encysted 
within the human frame. Tins fact is taken ad- 
vantage of to produce anilicial pearls by the 
introduction of particles t*f sand or t he like into tho 
shell of the pearl-bearing oyster. In the East and 
especially in China tiny ligures of Buddlia arc thus 
inserted and covered with tlie secretion, which 
luirdcns in due course into a beautiful iridescent 
nacreous deposit. The p('arl-oyst(?r is chiefly found 
in the Persian Gulf, Jaj)an. the Bay of Bengal, 
Ceyl<>ib fiutl other parts of tlie Indian Ocean. 
South American w'alers also have iirodueed line 
pearls. The ancients were well acquainted with 
the pearls of Ceylon and tlu^ Persian Gulf. Tho 
pearl-fisheries, wliicli start in s}ii‘iiig, employ many 
boats, thi^ crews of which generally number 
twenty, ten of whom row, wliile the rest arc divided 
into shifts of five, wlu) relievi! each other in the 
w'ork of diving for the oysters. Tlu! i)carls, which 
dilTiir according to the locality and food of the 
oyster, are ])olishcd with naerc-powder and passed 
through sieves wliich separate? them by size into 
mill-, vivadoc-, and seed-pearls. Those most prized 
are found in the soft ]>arts and are called 
virgin jicarls. The nacre lining theshe.ll, orrnotlier- 
of-pearl, is also valuahU;, and is split from the shell 
and cla.vsed as silver-lipped, ha,stard-whitc, and 
bi'istard- black. The yield of the (Ceylon fisheries — 
which arc now under Government control — varies.^ 
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In some seasons, occasionally successive, it falls off 
very decidedly, either from over-fishing, or from 
the migration of tlie oyster, for this animal has the 
power of sejmrating from its beard and taking up 
a new position ; but in time the beds often 
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recover their fertility. Among notable pearls may 
be mentioned one possessed by Julius Caesar worth 
£48, (XX), one by Cleopatra (£80,000), one by a 
Shall of Persia (£180,000), and a South American 
pearl of 250 carats (£150,000). Off the coasts of 
West Australia and Queensland pearls of consider- 
able value are fished for and, in the United States, 
the fi-sheries of Lower California, with headquarters 
at La Paz, yield fine black pearls. The pearl- 
mussel is found in most shallow rivers of Central 
and Western Europe. British pearls, once highly 
esteemed, are derived from the freshwater mussels 
in the Spey, Tay, Dee, Don, Ythan, Forth and other 
Scottish streams. 

Pearly ITantUoi 1 , the popular name for the 
true Nauulus, used to distinguish it from the Pajier 
Nautilus (Ar^omutay 

Paarsoiiv John, bishop, was born on February 
28th, 1012-13, at Great Snoring, Norfolk, of which 
place his fatlicr w«*is rector. In later life he 
expressed his gratitude that he was bred in a 
family in wliich God was worshipped daily.” From 
Eton he pa.s.sed to Queens’ College, Cambridge, and 
in 1032 iviLs elected scholar of King’s, taking holy 
orders in 1039. Eager in the pursuit of learning he 
denied himself sleep and sfient his money on 
books. He was appointed in 1040 chaplain to 
Lord Keejicr Finch, by whom he was presented 
with the rectory of Thorington. Before the o|)en- 
ing of tlu^ Westminster Assembly in 1043 he 
])rca ched on 77(i/* ExecHeney of Forms of Prayer^ find 
boldly declared his views*, afterwanis joining the 
Boyalists, in 1045, as chaplain to the forces in 
Exeter. He was deprived of his rectory, but a 
small patrimony enabled him to maintain himself 
and two younger brothers. He apparently lived in 
London in retirement until the Restoration, devot- 
ing himself to further study. In 1054 he was made 
])reacher, without stipend, at St. Clement’s, East- 
cheap, an<i while there preached in substance the 
sermons which were published in 1059 as An Expo- 
sition of the Creeds which has been considered the 
most jierfect and most complete production of 
English dogmatic theology. Next in importance, 
besides a long list of minor works, is his Vindicitr 
Epistolanim S, lyTuutii^ an iinswer to Daill4's attack 
on the authenticity of the letters of St. Ignatius 
which Bishop Lightfoot regarded “ as light to dark- 
ness.” After the Restoration he w*as presented by 
Bishop Juxon, of London, to the rectory of 
yt. Cliri.stopher’8, in the City. In 16(52 he was 
elected Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, and. 
Royalist though he was, resisted an attempt by 
the Crown to encroach on the rights of the Master 
and Fellows. Appointed Bishop of Chester in 1672, 
Pearson died on July 16th, 1686, a man of spotless 
life, whose courtesy won the respect of his oppon- 
ents. Baxter said, “If all were in his power it 
would have gone well.” 

PeAry, Robebt Edwin, Arctic explorer, w^as 
born at Cressoii Springs, Pennsylvania, United 
Stjilcs, on May 6th, 1856. Educated at Bowdoin 
College, Brunswick, he entered the United States 
navy in 1881, serving as Assistant-Engineer in the 


Government Survey of the Nicaragua Ship Canal in 
1885, of which he afterwards became for a time 
Sub-chief Engineer. Accompanied by EiviudAstmp, 
Peary, in 1892, started on his first expedition to 
North Greenland. Journeying across Greenland 
they succeeded in discovering the northern limit of 
the inland ice-cap. In 1895 he made a second 
expedition, which, however, did not add much to the 
information already gained. During the summers of 
1896 and 1897 he again voyaged in the Arctic 
regions. In 1898 and 1990 he started expeditions 
to discover the North Pole. He rounded Northern 
Greenland and reached 84® 17' N., but was forced 
to return to his base. Sailing from New York on 
July 12th, 1905, he again started for the North Pole 
in a specially constructed vessel. The BooseveU, 
which was designed to force its way through the 
ice, and furnished with instruments for wireless 
telegraphy. He fully achieved his purpose, for 
in 11H)6 he made, by way of Grant Land, 87® 6' N., 
which is farthest north ever reached by any 
explorer. Beyond the scientific value of a suc- 
cessful journey he said his ambition was “ to 
win the one great prize never to be re-won, never to 
be surpassed. It is man’s physical conquest of the 
world.” Peary, who holds the rank of Commander 
in the United States navy, was married to Josephine 
C. Dicbitsch in 1888, and is author of Northward 
over the Great lee and various geographical papers. 

Peasant Pro^rietorshipy a system whereby 
the small holder, in consideration of security of 
tenure, cultivates his land. Until the 18th century 
the bulk of the land in the United Kingdom 
was technically waste, and the yeomen exercised 
the rights of common, some acquiring their holding 
by purchase, and others frequently by setting up a 
house on the common and annexing as much ground 
as they desired or their neighbours might permit, 
to the detriment of the peasantry. It became 
evident that, if after a long period of depression 
husbandry should recover, the enclosure of the 
common fields was both necessary and wise. The 
great agriculturist Arthur Young (1741-1820) 
stirred up an unimaginative race of farmers to try 
new methods, and succeeded in arousing a wide- 
spread interest in scientific agriculture. Between 
1709 and 1869 a great many Acts directed to the 
enclosure of wastes and commons were passed. 
But the peasantry saffe<red. The labourers and the 
small farmers being deprived without compensation 
of the privilege of grazing, the industrious labourer 
lost his hope of bettering his condition and the 
small farmer was threatened with extinction. 
Before the close of the 18th century the hard- 
ship inflicted on the rural population attracted 
the attention of statesmen and philanthropists. 
Wilberforce took an active part in advocating the 
principle of allotments. Experiments were made 
which led to the passing of an Act in 1819 empower- 
ing churchwardens and overseers of parishes to ac- 
quire land, not exceeding 25 acres, and to let it to 
any poor and industrious parishioner. In 1831 this 
was amended. The quantity of land was extended 
to 50 acres, and power was given to enclose waste 
or common land, not exceeding 50 acres, for the 
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same purpose. Legislation was continued and in- 
quiries were instituted as to the working of the 
various Acts. From 1710 to 1867, 7,660,413 statute 
acres were added to the cultivated area of England 
and Wales, but it was found that land offered 
privately was more readily let than through official 
sources. Notwithstanding, causes for dissatisfaction 
remained. The rural exodus continued, and an 
agitation, led by Joseph Arch and others, gave 
force to the amendment (afterwards known as the 
“ Three-acres-and-a-cow ’* amendment), proposed by 
Mr. Jesse Collings, which caused the defeat of Lord 
Salisbury’s Government in 1886. In 1887 an 
Allotments Bill was passed which proved dis- 
appointing. In 1890 a Committee reported in 
favour of Mr. Jesse Collings’s proposals, and in 
1892 Mr. Henry Chaplin’s Small Holdings Act was 
passed. Its purpose was to enable the labourer to 
acquire land of not less than one acre or more than 
50 acres in extent. As the first attempt towards 
the creation of a peasant proprietary this measure 
deserved greater success than it has achieved. The 
small proprietor has the strongest motive for indus- 
try. In France and in Denmark, where the wljole 
family work on the farm and dairy, his operations 
prosper. Whether this is due to closer application 
or to greater thrift may be a matter for discussion, 
though it seems tolerably evident that both factors 
are likely to have free play under the system of 
prtiU (Yulturc. From the annual reports of the 
Board of Agriculture it appears that the cultivated 
land of GrCcat Britain is mainly occupied by farms 
of 50 to 300 acres, which are holdings of greater 
size than the vast majority of peasants in the 
United Kingdom could work. A Committee was 
appointed in May, 1905, to inquire into the working 
of the Act of 1 892. and as to Jiny means by which 
its working could be made more advantageous. 
Opinions differ widely as to the value of small 
holdings ; but proportionately they are more pro- 
ductive than Ifirge farms, and are specially adapted 
to encourage home production as against the com- 
petition of foreign growers. The system calls for 
resourcefulness and rewards the labourer according 
to the industry he puts into it. “ A small proprie- 
tor,” says Adam Smith, “ who knows every part of 
his little territory, wdio views it with all the affec- 
tion which property, especially small property, 
naturally insi)ires, takes pleasure not only in culti- 
vating it, but in adorning it, and is generally of all 
improvers the most successful.” 

Peasants’ War. Smarting under the oppres- 
sion of the feudal system and the burden of taxes 
which they alone paid, the farmers and peasants of 
Germany rose in rebellion early in the 16th cen- 
tury. Fired by the example of former small risings, 
notwithstanding the failure of the recent nobles’ 
war against the princes, they were filled with new 
hopes of freedom which the Reformjition inspired. 
Luther, while reproving acts of violence, had urged 
their masters to deal justly with their people. In 
vain they looked to the cities for help. The 
wealthy burghers despised them, and the Church 
failed, as ever, to come to their relief. Minor 
insurrections in 1522 and 1523 were suppressed, 


but when in January, 1526, the Abbey of Kempten 
waa plundered, it proved the signal for a general 
rising in South Germany. At first the princes and 
nobles thought the rebellion was directed against 
the ecclesiastics, whose authority they were willing 
should be restricted. They were soon undeceived. 
The towns were threatened into submission, and 
even some of the nobles, to save their property, 
were forced to join the insurrectionary movement. 
A number of Swabian nobles with their families 
having taken refuge in Weinsberg, the rebellious 
peasants, on Easter-day, 1525,led byFlorianGeyer, 
a captain of mercenaries, appeared before the town, 
carrying as their standard a pole with a shoe on 
the top, a screaming, black-draped hag running 
before, inciting them to revenge. The terrified 
citizens fied into the church for safety, while Count 
Louis of Helfenstcin and the soldiers retired within 
the castle. The garrison’s offer to surrender was 
scornfully rejected. They were butchered by the 
victorious peasfints, who forced their victims to run 
between a lane of swords and pitchforks, the Count 
being called upon to “open the dance” before the 
eyes of his unhappy wife. The Archduke Ferdinand 
promptly raised an army commanded by the pitiless 
Von Waldburg to deal with the rebellion, which had 
now assumed serious proportions. The yieasants 
appointed Goetz von Berlichingen, a notorious 
robber-knight, as their leader. Their success led 
to great excesses. Castles and convents were 
destroyed. Pillage and murder bciwimo nimpant, 
and Luther wrote calling on the princes “to 
strangle and stab tlflSm [the misguided folk] as one 
would kill a mad dog.” At length the peasants 
sustained a scries of defeats, and in turn suffc;red a. 
terrible revenge. During tlie war no fewer than 
1 5(),0(J0 lives arc supj)osed to have been sacrificed, 
and the lot of those who survived, both nobles and 
pe.'isants, beciirne harder than before, tlie authority 
of the j>rinces being more securely established than 
ever. 

Peat, vegetable matter, more or less altered, 
accumulc'ited to a depth sometimes rcacliing 50 feet 
in regions in temperate climat.e8 where tlicrc is 
insufficient drainage. It may be ooin]>act., but is 
generally fibrous and brown or black, and contains 
about 60 fier cent, of carbon. The Ijogs in wliich it 
is formed arc known as peat-mosses. They occupy 
one-seventh of the surface of Ireland and larg(» 
areas in other countries, often covering the sitics of 
lakes which tliey have clioked, a?id entombing the 
stems of oak, yew, j)ine and other woods, and the 
bodies of pre-bistoric mammals, preserved by its 
antiseptic power. It is mainly made up of the 
bog-moss or Sphagnum in most districts ; but in 
the English fens, of rushes and sedges. It forms at 
a rate of from half an inch to two and a half inches 
per annum, and is largely dug under the name of 
turf for fuel in Ireland and elsewhere. Hams are 
sometimes cured in peat reek or smoke, and the 
flavour of peat water is thought by .some to improve 
■whisky — but tastes differ. Whisky distilled over a 
peat fire and flavoured with peat smoke was popu- 
larly called “ peat reek,” and the product of such 
illicit stills was known by that pleasingly poetic and 
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alluring name of “ mountain dew.’* When swollen 
by heavy rain, peat-mosses sometimes burst the 
layer of matted vegetation tliat covers them, 
especially if on an elevjited ledge, and inundate 
the neighbourhood with black mud. Such a 
disaster has occurred ;it times in Kildare and other 
parts of Ireland covered by the vast Bog of Allen. 
Flanders Moss, to the south of the Forth in 
Stirlingshire, was once a rich alluvial plain, but, 
owing to the ruthless destruction of forests by the 
Koman invaders (about 210), was converted into its 
present condition of bog land . 15y natural drainage, 
long continued, some mosses gradually acquire a 
cerUiin amount of cohesion. 'J’hus the Lochar 
Moss, in Dumfriesshire, in Robert the Bruce’s 
time impassjible to bodies of troops, now bears 
railways and public roads, and one of George 
iStephenson’s engineering triumphs was the crossing 
of (Jhat Moss in Lancasliire with a railway. Airds 
Moss in Ayrshire was the scene of the fight Vietween 
the tlovcniintcrs and the royal dragoons, in which 
Richard Cameron fell (.Tuly 22nd, IfiHO). 


Paaucellier Cell i^^ a seven-bar linkage in- 
vented in IKfit by a French officer, after wluun it is 
named. 'J’he accompanying figure (Fig. 1) shows it 
in its simplest position. Four e(pial bars A P, A Q, 
n, H J* are jointed to form a rhombus, the joints 

allowing it to be 
freely closed or 
opened, o A and 
< ► n are equal bars 
fixed at o, while 
c g, the seventh 
bar, is half the 
length o Q, and 
constrained to de- 



ls fixed at c. g therefore is 


scribe a circle whose radius is <' g, while A and B 
move in circles round o. If a' q' h' p' (Fig. 2) be 
any new position of the rhombus or ‘*cell,” it is 
easy to show t hat the product o g' x o p' is equal 
to o — g' a'-; but o a' and g' a ' are fixed 
lengths ; hence flie pro<luct n g' x o p' is con- 
stant for all positions of the linkage, and is there- 
fore equal to o g X o P. From this it follows that 
P' 1* is perpendi('ular to o p. Hence while Q de- 
scribes a circle, 
p moves in a 
straight line. P 
and g are called 
the “poles” of 
the cell. The fixed 
point c may be 
anywhere on the 
line o p, and the point p will describe a circle, 
the radius of which depends upon the position of c ; 
when, however, o g is bisected at c, as in the case 
described, the radius becomes infinite, and so P 
describes a straight line. 



Paba (Tatiifia nornHcrneta), a species of arma- 
dillo which ranges from Texas to Paragujiy. It is 
about thirty inches long, of which the tail counts 
for nearly half. There may be seven or nine 
bands in the carapace: there is a pair of teats 
in the groin as well as on the breast, and from 
four to ten young are produced at a birth. 


Peccany, a genus of small wild swine from 
the New World. Of the two species Dicotyles 
torquatus ranges from Arkansas to Patagonia, while 
D. labiatus is confined to the country between 
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British Honduras and Paraguay. The former is 
harmless, but the latter species is very fierce and 
roams about in large herds. On occasions the lives 
of travellers have been jeopardised by the sudden- 
ness of the onset of a band of these animals. 

Peck, a measure of capacity used for dry goods. 
It is equal to the fourth part of a bushel, or two 
gallons. The imperial peck holds .'>5-1 -548 cubic 
inches, while that of the United States contains 
.537*6 cubic inches. The old Scots peck was the 
fourth part of a firlot, or the sixteenth part of a 
boll, and contained r)53*r>G25 cubic inches w'hen 
used for w’heat, but 807 Go for barley, pulse, salt 
and other articles. 

Pecock, Reoinald, tlmologian and contro- 
versialist, was probably a Welshman and born about 
1395. He was educated at Oxford and was elected 
fellow of Oriel College in 1117. In 1431 (having 
become a priest in 1421) he w’as made master of 
Whittington College in London, and in 1444 was 
appointed Bishop of St. Asaph, whence he was 
translated to Chichester in 1460. His It^pressor of 
Ocvr Much lilnviing of the Clergy (1455, though 
begun six years before) was a forcible defence in 
the fine English of the period of the doctrines and 
ritual of the Church against the attacks of the 
Lollards. His views on the relation of natural and 
revealed religion and other points beai* a striking 
resemblance to those of Hooker. In his Book of 
Faith (1456) his position frequently approaches 
that of the Lollards themselves ; thus he disputes 
the infallibility of the Church and accepts proba- 
bility as a ground of faith. In consequence of an 
attack on his writings made in a council at West- 
minster in 1467, he was cited before Archbishop 
Thomas Bourchier, and at a final examination was 
offered the choice of public recantation or the 
stake. He abjured his errors at St. Paul’s Cross and 
handed over his works to be burnt. The interven- 
tion of the Pope, to whom he appealed, failed to 
avert the loss of his see, and his closing years were 
spent in retirement at Thorney Abbey, in Cam- 
bridgeshire, where probably he died in 1460. 
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Pectettf the type-genus of the Scallops or 
family Pectinidse. They are bivalve Mollusca, 
generally with ribbed shells, but always provided 
with a pair of “ ears ” to each valve of the shell, j 
They first occur in the Trias, after which they are 
abundant as fossils. The genus has often been 
quoted from Palmozoic rocks, but these belong to 
other genera, such as Aviculopecten, Pemopectcn, 
etc. Those Scallops with smooth shells are often 
separated as the genus Entolium. 

Pectinated Shombs are certain rhombic 
areas on the plates of the Pfilaeozoic class of 
Echinodcrms known as Cystidaj; these areas are 
crossed by a number of grooves pierced by pores. 
Their function is uncertain ; they may be respira- 
tory, reproductive, or both. 

Peculiar PeoplCf religious sect founded in 
London in 1838, and also known by the name of 
Faith-Healers. The distinguishing feature of 
their creed is a literal acceptance of tlie apostolic 
injunction (James v. 14, 1.^), in case of disease, to 
call for the elders of the Church to pray over tlic 
patient and anoint him or her with oil in the 
name of the Lord. Though the sect is sincere and 
clean-living, their peculiar tenets have occasionally 
brought them into collision with the law of the 
land, and some of their number h.T.vc at times been 
imprisoned for neglecting to summon qualified 
medical aid in illnesses that have terminated fatally. 
The sect is not very numerous and is chiefly re- 
cruited from the ranks of Labour. 

Pedata, an order of Sea-cucumbers or Holo- 
thurians including tho.se with well -developed tube 
feet (pedicels or pedia) which are the most typic.'il 
foiTTis. It is sub-divided into two sub-orders : the 
Dendrochirotsc, in which the tentacles are arbor- 
escent, and the Aspidochirotae, in which the 
tentacles are simple and peltate.^ The former is 
represented by the common British l*solus, and 
the latter by the tyije-gcnus Holothuria or cotton- 
spinner. 

Pedia, or PEDrcELS, are the “tube feet.” of 
Sea-urchins, Starfish, and Brittle-stars ; they are 
locomotive organs and assist in respiration. It is 
important to distinguish them from the pediccl- 
iariaj, which occur in the same animals but are 
different both in function and structure. 

PedicellarUB are spines found in various 
classes of the Echinoderms, and so modified as to 
form prehensile organs. The typical forms occur 
in the Sea-urchins ; these consist of a small flexible 
s;talk, at the free end of which are the three pointed 
valves ; these are hinged and can be closed round 
any foreign body with which they come in contact. 
Their grip is often so firm that the head of the 
pedicellarias is usually torn from the stalk before 
the valves are relaxed. In some cases, as in the 
Heart-urchin (tSpatan^us), the pedicellarise are en- 
closed in a hollow in the plates of the external 
skeleton or test. In others lliere are four valve.s ; 
while in some forms, known as “ globuliferi,” the 
valves are atrophied and only the gland and stalk 
remain. In the Starfish the jMjdicellariae are 


usually sessile — i.e„ have no stalk — the valve.s are 
rarely more than two in nnralxjrand are pointed 
instead of hooked. In the common Englisli Brittle- 
stars, pedicclhiriue are quite absent, but in some 
tropical specie.s belonging to the Euryalida there 
are some simple forms which are probiibly rudi- 
mentary. The function of the jicdiccll arias is very 
doubtful, and pr()bal)ly differs in the different 
classes ; they are unquestionably prehensile organ- 
isms and help in locomotion, seizing food, removing 
excreta, or may also be organs of touch and smell. 

PedicnlUS. 'J'hroc species of lice arc met 
with in the Imman subject — tin* reduYidns mpilh 
or hcad-lousc, the Pvdimlus ('orpor-ist or body-louse, 
and the Pediculmt jmhh. The tirst-named variety 
sometimes infests the heads of cliildren, causing 
much irritation. The fcm.'ile louse deposits the ova 
or nits upon the hairs, where they are scon as 
minute semi-transparent bodies. 'J’bo body-louse 
deposits its ova on the clothes, .and its presence 
brings about a papular eruption on the skin. The 
condition in which the body is infested by lice 
is called phthiriasis. 'J'reatment consists in the 
abundant use of soap and water, wit h employment 
of such applications as mercurial ointments or a 
prej)aration of staplnsagria seeds. 

Pedigree, a table exhibiting the genealogy of 
a person, family, or animal ; hence, a line of an- 
cestors ; lineage or descent. The word is sui)poscd 
to be a transliteration of the Old Fr(uich jyir da 
from the “ihrec-linc mark (like the broad 
arrow) used,” says Professor W. W. Skeat, “ in de- 
noting succession in ])cdigrces,” a mark that had a 
fancied resemblance to tl»e claws of a bird. In the 
ir>th century, it must lx; borne in mind, the crane 
was a common bird in England and France. The 
name l*ettigrew still preserves the ancicini form. 
Blood or strain has always been a p''dnt (jf final ini- 
j)ortaiico both in the case of families and animais. 
The pedigree of cattle, dogs and horses affect, s the 
value immeasurably, wliilc* the claims of long 
de.scent, whctlKjr from t he Conqueror or t ins “ grand 
old gardener and his wife,” are among the foibles 
of human nature. In the IJaroness Nairnos song of 
“The Laird o’ Cockpen.” the “lang pedigree” at 
least compensates for the lass’s pennilessness. The 
College of Arms in jAmdon and the I^yon Office in 
Edinburgh are the final ant hori ties in niattt;rs of 
genealogy. 

PedixiLent, R term employed in architecture to 
designate the triangular i)art, resendding a low- 
pitched gable, surmounting the facade of a building 
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in the Grecian style, and particularly found over 
the portico. The surface is a flat plane or 
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tympanum within a reccsB framed byu cornice, and 
X)referably adorned with sculptures, as was the 
case in the pediment of the Parthenon, many of 
the sculptured figures of which (by Pheidias) are 
now in the British Museum, and that of the 
Temple of Zeus at Olympia. In later styles, such 
as the Koman and Kenaissance, the word was 
applied to similarly-placed members of the scheme 
without reference to their form, that is, to semi- 
circular, elliptical, or other shapes equally with 
t riangular. 

Padipalpi, an order of air-breathing Arach- 
nida closely allied to the Scorpions, which used to 
be included in it. The members of this order differ 
from the Scorpions in that the head and thorax arc 
fused into a miiss and separated from the abdomen 
by a definite constriction. They thus in some ways 
resemble the Spiders. They further differ from the 
Scorpions by having no sting on the end of tlie 
abdomen. They differ from the Spiders by the 
presence of a jointed abdomen and tlie absence of 
the web-spinning organ or spinnerets. The two 
])rincipal genera are Thelyj)hoims, which lias the 
pedipalpi or “ foot-paljis ” chelate or i)incer-like ; 
and IMirynus, in which they are only clawed. Both 
arc lund-dwellci's and live in tropical regions. 

Pedlarf . [Hawk kus. ] 

Pedometer, in its simplest form, is an instru- 
ment used for measuring the number of paces taken 
by a pedestrian. It is generally of the shajie and 
size of a watch, and is carried in the pocket, a 
movable lever or pendulum moving at each picc 
taken and recording the same by means of a needle 
which traverses a certain nuirkcd space on the dial. 
Modificat ions of this instrument attached to a wheel 
will register the number of revolutions made, and 
a similar contrivance is used to register the revolu- 
tions of the screw or paddle-wheels of steam 
vesBels. 

Pedro tlie Gruelf King of Castile and Leon, 
the son of Alfonso XL, was born at Burgos, Spiin, 
on August 30th, 1333, and succeeded his father 
in 1350. By the aid of Albuquerque, who htid been 
(yhanccllor and Prime Minister during the previous 
reign, he was able to consolidate his power and even, 
at the proper moment, to dispense with that states- 
man who had over-reached himself and made many 
<uiemies. Pedro received his surname in conse- 
quence of the murder of his brother, Don Fadrique 
(1358), who had joined the fallen minister and 
another brother, Don Enrique, in stirring up a 
revolution. Enric^ue fled to France, but returned 
in 1365 with an army composed of free companies, 
letl by Bertnmd du Guesclin and Calverley. Pedro 
then secured the aid of Edward the Black Prince, 
by wliose forces Enrique was defeated in the battle 
of Najera or Navarrett> (April, 1307) ; but he failed 
to fulfil his promises to the prince and alienated 
him by his haughty conduct. Edward, therefore, 
returned to France, and on March 13th, 13Gi». Pedro 
was vanquished by Enrique at Montiel. A few 
days later he was inveigled into visiting his brother 
in his tent, and there a quarrel broke out, in which 
Pedro was slain. 


Pedro In Empebob of Brazil, was bom on 
October 12th, 1798. He was the son of John VI. 
of Portugal, whom he accompanied to South America 
when he fied thither during Napoleon’s invasion 
(1807). On his father’s return (1821) he remained 
behind as regent, and in the following year was 
declared emperor, Brazil becoming an independent 
state. On bis father’s death (1826) he was expected 
to succeed him on the Portuguese throne, but Dom 
Pedro gave up his European kingdom to his 
daughter Donna Maria, preferring to cast in his lot 
with the newly-formed Empire. It was an unhappy 
choice, for the constant anarchy which prevailed 
culminated in a revolution (1831), and Dom Pedro 
abdicated in favour of his son. and sailed to 
Europe. Here he found his brother Dom Miguel 
had seized the throne, but in 1834 he regained the 
ascendency and the usurper retired into exile. 
Dom Pedro died in Lisbon on September 24th, 1834, 
only a few days after his daughter’s majority had 
been proclaimed. 

Pedro II.| De Alcantara, was born at Rio 
Janeiro on December 2nd, 1825, and was declared 
Emperor of Brazil in 1831. During his minority a 
spirit of discontent had gradually grown up with 
which the regency was unable to cope. After the 
king’s coronation, however, things slowly improved 
and then ferment died down. The king intervened 
in the affairs of Paraguay and Uruguay, and the 
consequent lighting distracted attention from in- 
ternal trouble.s. With the growth of republican 
sentiment since 1870, however, the abolition of 
slavery (1888), and the enormous increase of white 
population due to immigration, the antiquated 
method of government was condemned by public 
opinion, and the king was forced to abdicate in 
1889. Boon afterwards he sailed for Li.sbon, and 
died in Paris on December hth, 1891. He was a 
man of considerable scientific attainments. 

Peduncle (from the Low Lat in pcdunndun, “ a 
little foot ”), the axis, or foot-stalk, as it is sometimes 
called, bearing an inflorescence. Its branches, if 
any, are called secondary peduncles, or, if they are 
the ultimate ones bearing the flowers, pedicels. The 
tulip has an unbranched peduncle ; in the fig 
it becomes fleshily enlarged and, by peripheral 
growth, concave, bearing the flowers within its 
cavity. In many plants it bears leaves below the 
flowers, known as bracts, or, when collected 
together, as the involucre, and in the Cupuliferm it 
gives off a cup-shaped outgrowth which contributes 
to the formation of the cupule. 

PedunclCf the stalk by which various animals 
are attached, as in the Barnacles or Brachiopoda 
[Lamp Shells.] 

PeebleSf the county town of Peeblesshire, 
Scotland, 22 miles S. of Edinburgh. It is beautifully 
situated on the left bank of the Tweed* which is 
here joined by Eddleston Water, and is a favourite 
inland health resort. The principal buildings are 
the large hydropathic, picturesquely placed on a 
wooded height, the town hall, the county hall, and 
Chambers Institution. This last was once a man- 
sion of the Hays of Yester, and afterwards of the 
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Qaeensberry family. It was acquired in 1857 by 
Dr. William Chambers, the well-known publisher, 
a native of the town, by whom it was adapted to 
the purposes of a library, museum and art gallery. 
In its quadrangle stands the old town cross. The 
Cross Keys hotel and a former landlady are said to 
have been the prototypes of the Cleikum Inn and 
Meg Dods of Sir Walter Scott’s St. BonaiCs Well. 
The town is of great antiquity, its name derived 
ixom pehylls, the “tents” of the Gadeni, the pre- 
Koman inhabitants. As the centre of a hunting 
district it was the frequent resort of the Scots 
kings, and James I. celebrated it in his poem of 
Pehlis to the Play. According to the famous anec- 
dote it has never lost its character for joyousness. 
“ Payris, a’ things considered,” was the Peeblcsian’s 
estimate of his trip in France, “ is nae doot a very 
fine place, but gie me Peebles for pleesurc.” The 
most venerable ruins are those of the churches of 
the Holy Cross and St. Andrew. The tower of the 
latter was restored by Dr. William Chambers, who 
rests beneath its shadow. The only considcnible 
industry is the manufacture of woollen goods. 
Pop. (1901), 5,260. 

Peeblesshirei or Tweeddale, a county in 
the -south of Scotland, bounded on the N. and N.E. 
by Edinburghshire, on the E. and S.E. by Selkirk- 
shire, on the S. by Dumfriesshire, and on the \\ . by 
Lanarkshire. The maximum length from N. to IS. 
is 29 miles, the breadth 21 miles, and the area 356 
square miles. The central part of the county is 
occupied by the valley of the Tweed (which gives 
the shire its alternative title), on each side of 
which is an upland track, consisting for the most 
part of what Dr. John Drown called “solemn 
whale-backed hills,” such as Broad Law and 
Crarnalt Craig, both over 2,700 feet high, intersected 
by rich valleys and deep gorges. Nearly all the 
streams arc feeders of the Tweed, among them, on 
the right, the Talla, Polinood, Drummclzier, Manor 
and Quair ; and, on the left, the Biggar, Stobo, 
Lyne, Eddleston, and Leilhen. The Medwin in 
the north-west flows into the Clyde, and the North 
Esk and South Esk, both rising in the county, form, 
during part of their course, the boundary with 
Midlothijin. Shcei>farniing is vigorously pursued, 
and the chief crops are oats and potatoes. Coal, 
limestone, and iron ore; occur, but scarcely pay for 
tlie working. Tlie woollen manufactures at Inner- 
leithen, Walkerburn and Peebles (the county 
town) are the staple industry. I’op. (1901), 
15,066. 

Pool, a small tower or fortified dwelling. In its 
crudest form it was a structure of earl h and timber, 
strengthened by palisades. With the improvement 
of weapons of war, this gave place to a sub- 
stantial square tower, built of stone, the walls being 
pierced with narrow apertures. It consisted of 
several storeys, all reached from the inside, and the 
angles were sometimes turreted as in the tower of 
Gilnockie, Dumfriesshire, the home of Johnnie 
Armstrong, the famous freebooter. The ground 
floor was usually vaulted and reserved for the stolen 
cattle. Access to the living-rooms w^as had by 
means of a movable ladder to the door on the first 


floor. Peels are yet fairly numerous on the Borders 
of England and Scotland, where they were mostly 
erected^ in the 16th century by mosstroopers and 
cattle-lifters. They thus served the double pur- 
pose of dwelling-houses and places of defence or 
retreat. 

Peel, a seaport of the Isle of Man, 10 milea 
N.W. of Douglas. It is famous for the ruins of 
the fine castle which was built on Patrick’s Isle, 
and which is accessible by causeway and ferry. 
The stronghold was erected in the l'2th century, 
but was mainly rebuilt by Henry, Earl of Derby, in 
the latter part of the 16th century. It includes the 
roofless ruin of the venerable cathedral of St. Ger- 
man, the crypt of which wa.s once used as a jmson. 
The chief industry is the sea-fishery, but net-making 
and some ship-building are carried on. I'eel is in 
growing repute as a midsummer resort. Pop. 
(1901), 3,306. 

Peel, Siu Robert, statesman, horn near Bury, in 
Lancashire, on February ."*th, 1788, was the son of 
Sir Robert Peel, the first iKironet, a wcaltliy cotton 
manufacturer. He was educat cd at Harrow and Christ 
Church, Oxford. In 1809 he was elected Tory member 
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for Cashel, and in 1811 was made Under-Secretary 
for the Colonies. As Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(1812-18) he aroused so much ill-feeling by his 
ultra-Prote.stant policy that he was at length com- 
pelled to resign. Meanwhile (181 7) he had exchanged 
his former seat for that of Oxford University. In 
1819 he was chosen Chairman of the Bank Committee, 
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and in this capacity effected a return to cash pay- 
ments. His tenure of tiie office of Home Secretary 
under Lord Liverpool (1822-7) was marked by 
many useful measures. Being unable to agree with 
banning, who succeeded Lord liiverpool as Premier, 
xm the question of Catholic Emancipation, he 
resigned ; but in 1828 he joined the Duke of Wel- 
lington in forming a new Cabinet, in which he 
jigain took charge of the Horne Department. At 
.1 he same time he became learler of the House of 
Commons, and found himself forced to move the 
Catholic Belief Bill (March, 1829), the very measure 
which had occasioned his withdrawal so short a 
time before. This change of jwlicy led to his de- 
feat at Oxford (but he Wcos almost immediately 
•elected for Westbury, and afterwards, in August, 
18M0, for 'ramworth), and ultimately to the over- 
•throw of the Government (November, IHHO). For 
l.he next t en years Peel wiis leader of the Opposh ion, 
with the exception of an interval in 1833-4, 
during which he led a Conservative Ministry, 
•which speedily found itself too weak to combat the 
Wliigs. llis attitude in regard to the Reform 
policy of the Melbourne Administration was marked 
throughout, by moderation, good semse, and great 
][)ractical ability. He was hailed witli enthusiasm 
as leader of the 'I’ory party on its return to power 
in 1841, but such measures as the Maynooth grant 
3iT»<l the establishment of t he “ g<Mlless ” colleges in 
Ireland (1815), no le.s.s tfian tlic Premier’s financial 
policy, which was evidently in the direction of Free 
’^radt^ caused a rift in the Conservative party 
whicli resulted ultimately in its collapse. 'J’he 
climax came with t he proposal to repeal the Corn 
Laws, which Peel— already a Free-trader at heart 
— felt to be fenced on him by the Irish famine and 
the bad harvest in England in 1845. Deserted by 
2 in important section of his followers, he retired to 
make way for Lord John Russell ; but the latter 
failed to form a ministry, so that it actually fell to 
Peel to carry through the House the Bill for the 
complete abolition of all duties on corn (June 25th, 
184(i). On the .same night, however, he was de- 
feated on an Irish Coercion Bill through a combina- 
tion of Whigs and dissatistied Tories, and retired 
from office. During the rest of his life he gave an 
independent support to the Whigs as far as their 
home government was concerned, though he 
opposed their foreign policy. He would accept no 
honours and refused the Garter. As he w’as riding 
up Constitution Hill towards Hyde Park his horse 
threw him, and he died of the injuries then 
received on July 2nd, 1850. Disraeli (afterwards 
Earl of Beaconsheld), who had spared no effort to 
hound him down, described Peel as “ the greatest 
Member of Parliament that ever lived." 

PMle, GbouCiE, dramatist, is supposed to have 
ladongcd to a Devonian family, and to have been 
Iwrn probably in London about 1558. He was the 
son of James Peele, clerk of Christs Hospital, 
liondon, where he was educated. He w-as a student 
of Christ Church, Oxford, from 1574 to 1579, taking 
his master’s degree in the latter year. Already a 
noted poet at the university, he now proceeded' to 
London, and in 1584 published The Arraignment of 


Paritt—'B, pastoral comedy, interspersed with songs 
— which was written for representation before the 
queen. Its highest merits are ready wit, ingenious 
fancy, and elegant versification — qualities which 
may also be claimed for Edroard I. (1593), The 
Old M’ives' Tale (1596), and David and BethsaJbe 
(1599), although a tendency to bombast is always 
apparent . In London and Oxford Peele led a wild, 
dissipated life, and seems to have been often re- 
duced to extreme poverty. The date and place of 
his death are unknown, but it has been conjectured 
that his end, liastened by vicious habits, was reached 
in 1597 or 1598. 

Peep o’ Day BoySi title assumed by the 
Ulster Protestants who formed themselves into an 
association for the maintenance of their rights and 
privileges between 1784 and 1795, and who were 
(to a considenable extent) the forerunners of the 
Nationalist or Home Rule party of a century later. 
They adopted the name in playful allusion to their 
custom of visiting the houses of their Roman 
Catholic adversaries (who were called the De- 
fenders) at peep of day in search of arms or 
plunder. They latterly lapsed into the faction of 
Orangemen. ^ 

Peepulf or PiPAL, the sacred fig (^fie%slreligio»a') 
of Inciia and bo-tree of Ceylon. The Hindus 
revere it because Vishnu is said to have been born 
under it, and the Buddhists hold it as holy because 
Gautama (Sakyarnuni) is believed to have become 
“ enlightened " (the Buddha) after sitting beneath its 
brandies during forty days of concentrated thought. 
For these reasons the tree is planted near temples, 
and devotees constantly resort to its shelter for 
reflection. It reaches a great size and age, and 
presents a certain resemblance to the banian, 
though the branches do not root as in the latter 
tree. 

Peerasfe. [Nobility.] 

Peewit. [Lapwixc.] 

PeffaSTlB, the winged horse of mythology, was 
the offspring of Poseidon and Medusa, springing 
from the latter’s body when her head was cut off 
by Perseus. Bellerophon rode upon it to his en- 
counter with Chim.Tftra, and then attempted to fly 
to heaven, but was thrown by Pegasus, which was 
stung by a gadfly sent by Jupiter to punish the in- 
solent presumption of its rider. With a stroke of 
its hoof Pegasus gave rise to the spring Hippocrene 
on Mount Helicon. It is said to have been fixed in 
the heavens as a constellation. 

Pegu, capital of the district of Pegu, Lower 
Burma, on the Pegu, 46 miles N.E. of Rangoon. It 
is a place of considerable antiquity, and in the 
16th century is said to have liad a population of 
150.0(X) persons. One relic of its former magnifi- 
cence remains in the eight-sided pagoda or temple 
of Buddha. Alompra utterly destroyed the town 
in the 18th century, but it was rebuilt. In the first 
Burmese war it was surrendered to the British, but 
was more stoutly defended in the second war, 
although ultimately captured (1852). The inhabit- 
ants are mostly traders. Pop., 10,762. The Division 
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OF Pegu, of which Ranf^oon is the capital, has an 
area of 13,083 square miles and a pop. of 1,820,000; 
the District op Pbcu contains 4,27G square miles 
and a pop. of 340,000 

Fehlevi, a form of the Persian language 
formerly current in western Iran, intermediate 
between the Old Persian of the Behistun inscrip- 
tions and Modern Persian, but overcharged with 
Semitic elements. It is the languiige of tiie coins 
of the Sassanian dynasty, of several inscriptions of 
the early Sassanian kings, and of the oldest c.xtant 
comments on the Avesta, and died out towards the 
middle of the 7th century. Tliere is a gnimmar by 
Spiegel, who proposes Huzvaresh as the proper 
name of this mixed Perso-Semitic language. The 
alphabet, of which there are several forms, is 
derived from the Aramaic or Old Syriac (Es- 
tranghelo), which is itself derived from the 
Phoenician. 

Feine Forte et Dnre — “ strong and 
merciless punishment ” — was a method of torture 
inflicted upon those who refused to plead when in- 
dicted for felony. In cases of high treason, or jMjtty 
larceny such a refusal was treated jis equivalent 
to a Knfession of guilt. 'J'he practice existed in 
the tUne of Edward I., and was finally abolished 
by 12 George III., and refusal to jdead now amounts 
to a plea of “ Not Guilty.” The victim — who might, 
however, plead benefit of clergy — was taken back to 
prison, laid on his back, subjected to a gradually- 
increasing weight of stone or iron, and fed on 
alternate days with mouldy bread and a draught 
taken from the standing water nearest the prison, 
the process continuing till he pleaded or died. 
His object in resisting was, of course, to escape the 
injury his conviction would have entailed on his 
family by contiscation of his property, etc. 

Fekan. [Mautbn.] 

Fekinff (“ Northern Capital ”), the capital of 
China, in the province of Chili, on a sandy plain 
between the Pciho and its tributfiry the Hunlio, 100 
miles N.W. of the mouth of the Peiho in the Gulf 
of Pc-chili and 35 miles S. of the Great Wall. It 
<Ss situated in 39“ 5P 36" N. and 27' E. at the 
head of the Grand Canal. It comprises the Inner 
or Manchu City, which is square in form, and the 
oblong Outer or Chinese City, which adjoins the 
former on its southern side, extending somewhat 
farther towards the east and west, but considerably 
narrower from nortli to south. Both cities sire 
surrounded by walls, those of the Imier City being 
sibout HO feet high, and from 40 feef to 60 feet thick, 
'rheir total length, excluding the cross wall, is 21 
miles, and they embrace an area of nearly 26 square 
miles. There are sixteen forts, each of which is 
surmounted by a lofty tower built in galleries with 
numerous loopholes. The Manchu City i.s divided 
into three quarters, the outermost portion, which 
covers the larger part of the area, enclosing the 
quadrangular Imperial City, within which, again, is 
the Purple Forbidden City, also oblong in form, 
with a circuit of somewhat over two miles. To this 
inmost city foreigners are not admitted. Besides 


the palaces of the Emperor, his kinsfolk, and various 
high officials, it contains several spacious and 
magnificent public halls, such as the Hall of Grand 
Harmony, in which the Emperor holds his levees. 
The Imperial City is surrounded by a w^all of 20 
feet, the western portion consisting of the Western 
Pjirk. To the north of the Purple Forbidden City, 
on the other side of a moat, is the wooded artificial 
mound called Prospect Hill, 150 feet in height. In 
the outside quarter of the Inner city, to the north of 
the Imperial City, are the Drum and Bell Towers. 
The Outer or Chinese City contains but few build- 
ings, the greater part of the surface consisting of 
wooded or cultivated ground, with numerous arti- 
ficial lakes and tanks. Herds the famous Altar to 
Heaven, the most celebrated of the many religious 
spots in Peking. Unlike most Chinese towns, Peking 
has spacious streets, the width of the more im- 
portant thoroughfares exceeding l(K) feet in the 
Outer City, while in the Inne r (fity it is even more. 
These streets are lined with brick buildings of one 
storey, the shops being decorated with gilding and 
paint. Elsewhere in i^^king, however, the houses 
are wretched hovels. There is now a Homan 
Catholic cathedral, and an imperial university wfith 
European professors was established in 1868. Tlit^ 
climate is very trying, varying from 10“ F. in wint er 
to in summer. The jdnting and bookselling 
trade is very important, and there an^ rnanufac.tures 
of idols, coloured glass jind other articles. Elec- 
trical works were introduced in 1900, and the cit y 
is connected by railway with Mukden, Tientsin and 
other towns in the south. Peking is a city of great 
antiquity, its history dating back to t,hc 12th cen- 
tury B.C., wlien it was the capital of the province of 
Yen. In the Boxer disturbances of 1900, its safety 
was threatened, and for some lime the foreign resi- 
dents were hesieged. They were event ually r(!lievtMl 
bythe Allied ForccH(ofthc United King<lom, Russia, 
France, Germany, and Japan), and the Empress 
and Emperor and the (k)urt lied from the city, not 
returning until 1902. Pop. estimated not to exceed 
1,()(K),000. 

Felagius, the founder of the h(;resy which 
bears bis name, wa.s a native either of Britain or 
Brittany — more probably the former — and was born 
in the latter half of the '1th c(u»tury, his name 
being a Helleriised form of the Cymric Morgan 
(“sea-horn ”). Though a monk, ho never took holy 
orders. He lived for many years in Home, but 
crossed over to Carthage with his devoted follower 
(Velestiiis, after the sack of the city by Alaric in 
410. Coelestius having attempted to obtiiin orders, 
lii.s view.s were calleil in question and condemned in 
a t’arthaginian .synod. When these tidings were 
carri(!d to Jerusalem, where Pelagius then was, Ji 
charge of here.sy was brought against him by 
Orosius, who was supported by Jerome. ThoSf; 
efforts to discredit his teaching were at first un- 
successful, but Popes Innocent I. and Zosirnus 
declared against him, and he and his followers 
were fin.ally condemned in a council at Carthage 
attended by 214 bishops (418). He was soon 
afterwards banished from Rome, and in 431 both he 
and Cojlestius were again condemned by the 
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Coancil of Ephesus. The date and place of the 
death of Pelagias are not known. The substance 
of his heresy was a denial of original sin. 

PelarffOmorplUBy in Huxley’s classihcation, 
a group of birds containing the storks and their 
allies. 

Pelargoniimi, a large genus of GeraniaceaD, 
mostly natives of South Africa, vaiying in habit, 
some being succulent undcrshrnbs. Many of them 
are cultivated in gardens, under the name of 
Geraniums, for their showy flowers, which differ 
from the true Geranium in being monosymmetric, 
having a spur to the posterior sepal adherent to the 
pedicel, the petals sometimes differing in shape and 
colouring, and from three to six of the ten stamens 
are abortive. The leaves are stipulate, palmately> 
veined, iind entire or lobed; the flowers are in a 
simple umbel with an involucre; and the stylos, 
which adhere to n columnar carpophore in* the 
beak-like fruit, twist spirally when it is ripe. The 
name means stork’s-bill. P. eapitaUm is cultivated 
round the Mediterranean for the essential oil of 
geranium used to adulterate attar of roses ; but 
the oil is now chiefly obtained from the Andropogon 
SchcBnanthns, a grass that grows in central and 
nortihem India. 

Pelasgians, the oldest known inhabitants of 
Greece, wno arc supposed to take their name from 
Pelasgus, youngest son of Niobe, and who are 
tTcaditionally represented as a wandering people 
who left traces of their presence in every part of 
Hellas (PlasgwtiH, a district of Thessaly ; the 
Pelasffievm or oldest parts of the Acropolis of 
Athens, built by them, etc.). Regarding their 
origin and ethnical relations to the Greeks proper, 
much diversity of opinion prevails ; but although 
Herodotus distinguishes between them and the 
true Hellenes, and speaks of l*elasgian dialects 
still surviving in his time at Creston,in Thrace, and 
at riacia, in the Hellespont (I. f»7), Dionysius is 
probably right in regarding the I’elasgiuns as es- 
sentially Greeks (io Um Pclasfjm (fenos Hellcmhm). 
It may, in fact, be inferred from Thucydides (I., in- 
troduction) that they represent the first waves of 
Hellenic migration into Greece and the islands, 
whore they continued to lead wandering lives as 
pirates and rovers on the sea and marauders of 
the mainland before forming settled communities. 
According to this view, which seems most in accord 
with the national traditions, the Pelasgian dialects 
mentioned by Herodotus w'ould represent an 
archaic form of Greek before it became differen- 
tiated into the later JEolic, Doric, and Ionic 
dialects. 

Felasgic Arcldtectnrei the earliest type 
of masonry found in Greece. It consists of masonry 
constructed of unhewn stones without cement. 

Pelacypodaf a term meaning “axe-footed,** 
now often used as a substitute for Lamellibran- 
chiata, the bivalve shell-fish. The foot in this class 
is usually triangular and somewhat axe-like. 

Pelew Islands, a group in the Pacific, 
situated to the west of the Carolines in 70° N. and 


They are 26 in number, Babelthnap being the 
largest, are mostly coral, many uninhabited, and they 
have an area of 180 square miles. They are wooded, 
fertile, and have a good climate. Cocoanut, sugar- 
cane, bread-fruit, areca-nuts and yams are culti- 
vated, and turtles, trepang (sea-cucumber), and 
fish abound. Tortoise-shell and mother-of-pearl 
are made by the natives. The islands were dis- 
covered in 1543 by the Spaniards, by whom they 
were sold to Germany on October 1st, 1899. 
Pop., mostly Malay, 3,101. 

PeUianiy The Family of, has produced 
several distinguished English statesmen. Thomas 
Pelham-Holles, Duke of Newcastle, the son of 
Thomas, first Lord Pelham, and Lady Grace Holies, 
daughter of Gilbert Holies, third Earl of Clare, was 
born on July 21st, 1693, and educated at West- 
minster Scliool and Clare College, Cambridge. He 
attached himself to the Whigs, and in 1715 was 
created Duke of Newcastle. After acting as Secre- 
tary of State under Walpole from 1724 to 1738, he 
began to intrigue against him, encouraging the 
king’s wish for war, and procuring Walpole’s down- 
fall in 1742. From 1743 to 1754 he was Secretary 
of State in the ministry of his brother Henry 
Pelham, whom he succeeded as First Lord of the 
Treasury. In 1 756 his unpopularity compelled him 
to resign, but he returned to office in the following 
year as nominal head of a ministry, the real leader 
of which was Pitt. In 1762 he retired to make way 
for the Earl of Bute. He was afterwards Lord 
Privy Seal in the short Rockingliam Administration 
of 17(>5. He died in London on November 17th, 
1768. Newcastle possessed no political gifts of a 
high order ; his long tenure of power was wholly due 
to his wonderful tact and adroitness in intrigue. 
His brother, Hknky Pelham, was born probably 
in 1695, and educated at Westminster School and 
Hertford College, Oxford. He became Secretary of 
State at War in 1 724, and Paymaster of the Forces 
in 1730. After Wilmington’s death in 1743 he be- 
came head of a ministry as First Lord of the 
Treasury and Chancellor of the Excliequer, and 
cxcei)t for a short interval in 1744, remained in 
power till his death. His ministry, which at first 
included Carteret (Earl Granville) and afterwards 
Pitt and Chesterfield, earned the name of the 
“ Broad Bottom Administration.” The War of the 
Austrian Succession was brought to a close by the 
Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748. Of other meas- 
ures of the ministry the most important were those 
connected with the Jacobite rising (1745), Pelham’s 
successful financial Bill lowering the interest of the 
national debt to three per cent. (1749), the reform 
of the calendar, and Lord Hfirdwicke’s Marriage 
Act (1753). Pelham was a skilful financier, and his 
policy was highly advantageous to British trade. 
He died in London on March 6th, 1754. Henry 
Pelham Fiennes Pelham Clinton, fifth Duke of 
Newcastle, was born in London on May 22nd, 1811, 
and educated at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford. 
He entered Parliament in 1832, and attached himself 
to the party of Sir Robert Peel. He was Secretary 
of State at War during the early part of the Crimean 
War (1854), and endeavoured to secure an efficient 
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management of the department, but resigned in 
consequence of the feeling excited against him by 
the hardships endured by the troops in the terrible 
winter of 1856. He was subsequently Colonial 
Secretary (1859-64), and died at Clumber Hall, 
Notting^mshire, on October 18th, 1864. 

Felicaai a bird belonging to the genus Pele- 
canus, constituting the family Pclocanidse, wiia 
several species, from tropical and temperate regions. 
Pelicans are large fish-eating water-birds, frequent- 
ing rivers, lakes, and coasts, and rarely seen far 
from land. They have, a long, large, flattened bill ; 
the upper mandible is strongly hooked, and beneath 
the lower is a large dilatable pouch of naked skin, 
serving as a receptacle for prey, which is stored 
therein, either to feed their young, or to be de- 
voured at leisure. The best-known species, the 
Common Pelican (P. onocrotalus\ is a nati\*e of 
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south-eastern Europe, Asia, and North Africa. It 
is about the size of a swan, but looks Larger, from 
the fact that tlie plumage is very loose. The 
general liue is white, with a flesh tint, and in old 
birds the feathers on the breast become a golden 
yellow. The nest, with two or three white eggs, is 
usually on the ground, not far from water. The 
story that the mother-bird feeds her young with 
blood from her own breast, is, of course, fabulous ; 
but as flamingoes discharge a bloody secretion into 
the mouths of their young, and even into the 
mouths of other birds, it has been suggested that 
this habit, transferred from one bird to another, 
and improved in the process, is the foundation of 
the myth. A small colony of pelicans has been 
introduced into 8t. James’s Park, London, where 
their appearance on the ornamental water excites 
the keenest interest. They have taken kindly to 
their quarters. 

Falican-Fishy a deep-sea, eel-like fish, with 
large head and exceedingly wide gape, described 
in 1882 by Vaillant. In the following year Gastro- 
tomus Bairdii, of somewhat similar structure, was 
discovered by Gill and Ryder. These are probably 
allied to the genus Saccopharynx, deep-sea eels, re- 
markable for swallowing fish larger than themselves. 

Felioilv in classical geography, was a lofty 
mountain-ridge of Thessaly, extending along the 


sea-coast throughout the whole length of Magnesia 
from Mount Ossa in the north to the promontories 
of Sepias and JEantium in the south. It is still 
covered with vast forests, as it was in the days 
of Homer. The ancient myth told how the Titans 
piled Ossa on Pelion in their endeavour to scale 
Olympus. 

F^lisner, Aimable Jean Jacques, marshal, 
was born at Maronime, department of Soine- 
Inffirieure, France, on November 6th, 1794. He 
began life as a private soldier and from 1839 to 
1865 was engaged in active service in Algeria, 
becoming General of Division in 1860 ; he callously 
suffocated 5(X) Arabs in a cave (1845). In May, 
1855, he succeeded Canrobert as commander-in- 
chief of the French forces in the Crimea, and on 
the fall of Sebastopol was appointed Marshal of 
France (September 12th, 1856) and created Due de 
Malakoff on July 22nd, 18.56 In 1858 he was 
ambassador at the Court of St. James’s, and on the 
outbreak of war with Italy (1859) was commander 
of the army of observation at Nancy. In the same 
year he became Grand Chancellor of the Legion of 
Honour, and in 1860 was appointed Governor- 
General of Algeria, a i) 0 St he held till his death on 
May 22nd, 1864. 

FeUam a disease met with in Italy and the 
south of Europe, one of the characteristic symptoms 
of which is a skin eruption of an erythematous 
type, accompanied by much itching, and leading to 
the dei>osit of cutaneous pigment. It is almost 
always due to meagre diet, over-work, and insani- 
tary conditions. The staple food of the peas.'intiy is 
poor, home-grown maize that makes an innutritions 
and unsavoury porridge, enough of itself to breed 
disease. Under a wholesome diet and imj>r()vcd 
surroundings the progress of the disease will be 
checked, and if these conditions are prolongetl (*.uro 
may be looked for. Otherwise the malady will go 
on until the nervous system is ruined and tluj 
miserable victims succumb to wasting, dropsy, 
diarrhoea, idiocy, and typhoid. 

FelleWi Edwabi), Viscount Exmoutit, ad- 
miral, was born at Dover, England, on April 19th, 
1757, and, the family having nmioved to Fcnzancfj, 
was educated at Truro Grammar School. He 
entered the navy in 177b, was present in the action 
on Lake Champlain (1776), and was taken [irisoner 
with General Biirgoyne at Saratoga (1777) in the 
American War of Independence. In 1 780 he was 
promoted captain, from 1786 to 1789 was on the 
Newfoundland station and, in 1793, was knighted for 
his gallantry in the fight in the English Channel 
with the frig.atc Cleapdtre. In 1796, for his 
bravery in saving the lives of the men on the trans- 
port VuiUin, which had gone ashore in a storm 
off Plymouth, he was made baronet. He wjis after- 
wards often engaged with the French in the Bay 
of Biscay until the Peace of Amiens (1802), when 
he became M.P. for Barnstaple. Hostilities 
having been renewed, however, he was appointed 
commander-in-chief in the East Indies with the 
rank of rear-admiral (1804), succeeded to the com- 
mand in the Mediterranean in 1811 and in 1814 was 
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raised to the peerage as Baron Exmouth, and 
became Admiral of the Blue in the same year. The 
Dey of Algiers having refused to abolish Christian 
slavery a fleet under Exmouth bombarded the town 
and brought him to reason (181(>), Exmouth being 
created viscount for his services. He was com- 
mander-in-chief at J'lyrnouth from 1817 to 1821, wms 
'Ajjpointed Vice-admiral of the United Kingdom in 
1832, and died at Teignmouth on January 23rd, 1833. 

PellicOf Silvio, patriot and dramatist, was 
born at Saluzzo, in Uiedmont, Italy, on June 
24th, 1788. During his residence at IVlilan (181()“2()) 
he composed Fram^exca da Jlimini, Eufemio da 
Mtmvna^ and other tragedies. He sympathised with 
Italian aspirations for freedom from the Austrian 
yoke, and his contributions to the short-lived 
<h7H‘.iUatorc led to to his arrest in 1820. While in 
jail he wrote the tragedies of Exter d'Eiyjaddi and 
fijinia d'Axfi. (Condemned to death in 1822, the 
sentence was commultid to fifteen years’ imprison- 
ment., and he was placeil in the* S[)ielberg at Briinn. 
He was released in 18:10, and two years later 
imhlished /.r Miv account of his life in 

prison, whic.h soon l)ecam(i popular throughout 
Europe, owing to the genuine tone of the narrative 
and the simplicity and grace of the style. Though 
his literary activity was n(»t wholly suspended, he 
sp(?nt. many of his later years in co-oi)erating in the 
charit.abh* work of tlu‘ Marchesa. di Barolo. the re- 
former of the 'furin j)risons, and died in Turin on 
January lilst, 1851. 

Pelmatozoai the stalked members of the 
]>hyhim Ec.hinodennata — viz., the »Sea-lilies — and 
the two extinc.t classes, tlu' Uystoidea and Blas- 
toidea. it is doubtful whether the classification 
will staml, as it is pr(»bable that many of the Sea- 
lili<\s or (Viiuuds, as well as .some Ulastoid.s, were 
stalkhiss. The common llosy Feather Star of the 
English coasts {^Antedon fnfida^ I.inn.)isfrec in the 
adult form, but this is due to tlie loss of the stalk, 
which is present in the embryo ; but it is possible 
that, some Crinoids, such as the remarkable genus 
Marsupites found in the Uhalk, were absolutely 
stalkless. 

Pelopidas, a Theban general and patriot, of 
noble birth, whose name is inse})arably linked with 
that, of his life-long friend and associate Epamin- 
ondas. After the occui)ation of the Theban citadel 
by the Spartans (382 B.c.), Pelopidas, as a member 
of the democratic party, was forced to withdraw to 
Athens, In 371> lie returned with his fellow-exiles, 
and expelled t he Spartan garrison from Thebes. He 
was then (dected oim of the three Boeotarchs, or 
chief magistrates of Bceotia, and continued through- 
out the remainder of his life to hold high offices of 
stiitc. As leader of the Sacred Band, a chosen 
troop trained by himself, he played a conspicuous 
IMurt in many brilliant victories over the Spartans, 
especially at Tegyra — when the repulse of the 
Spartans by an inferior force greatly impressed 
Greece — and in the brilliant battle at Leuctra (371). 
In 3(i7 he undertook a successful embassy to the 
Persian court, and effected a treaty (which proved 
abortive) with Artaxerxes for the purpose of 


securing the leadership of Thebes among the states 
of Greece. Pelopidas was slain at the battle of 
Cynoscephalae, in 364, in which his troops were 
victorious over the Thessalian tyrant, Alexander of 
Phcrai. 

PeloponnesuSf the ancient name of the 
Morea, the peninsula which forms the southern 
part of Greece. Its area is about i>,0()0 square miles. 
It is attached to the northern half of the kingdom 
only by the Isthmus of Corinth, about four miles 
wide. From north-west to south-east it measures 
about 160 miles, and is nearly 100 miles wide. The 
leading Peloponnesian states were Sparta, Corinth, 
and Argos. 

FelopSi a hero of Greek mythology, the son of 
Tantalus and grandson of Zeus. Tlie myth relates 
that Tantalus slew his son, and served him up at a 
banquet to the gods ; but the only portion eaten 
was part of a shoulder whicli Demeter took in 
absence of mind. 'I’he gods then restored Pelops to 
life by placing the limbs in a boiling cauldron, the 
place of the lost shoulder being supplied by one of 
ivory. Pelops afterwards* went to Pisa in Elis to 
woo Hippodamia, daughter of King Glnoniaus, who 
would only give her to the man who should over- 
come him in a c.hariot-iacc. By the help of 
l*oseidon Pelops gainer 1 thti victory and won his 
wife. He grew so mighty thnt the pcninsnla of 
Greece was named after him Peloj)onnesus (Isle of 
Pelojis). 

Peltier Effect. Uubeok discovered in 1822 
that an electric current might bti juoduced by 
heating or cooling the junction of two dissimilar 
metals in a closed circuit, .and so it w.as to be 
ex[»ect.cd that wlicn a current is sent from a battery, 
or some other source, across such a junction this 
]>oint would be heated or cooled. The actual 
}>hcnonienon was dis(•.()V(^red by Jean Charles 
Athanase Peltier (ITSo-bs^T)), the jiliysician and 
meteorologist, in IS.’H. If, for instance, a current 
be sent along a wire one-iudf of whicli is of an- 
timony and the other half of bismuth, the junction 
of these two metals will be hc.atcd if the current 
flow from the antimony to the bismuth ; but the 
junction will be cooled if tlie current be reversed. 
This heating or cooling is known as the Peltier 
effect, and is proportional to the strengtli of the 
current causing it. It is to be distinguished from 
the heat developed in a circuit on account of its re- 
sistance, which is proportional to the square of the 
current and is not reversible, while the Peltier 
effect is reversible. 

Peltry, the undressed skins of animals whose 
fur is commercially valuable. The term was in 
constant use in the palmy days of the Hudson Bay 
Company, when the Indian trappers brought in 
their pelts, or fur skins, to the different factories. 
The red men in the United States drove innumer- 
able one-sided bargains with the wideawake dealers 
in New York and on the Atlantic seaboard. The 
French pelletier means ‘ skinner” or “furrier.” 

Pelvis. This term, derived from a Latin word 
signifying “ a basin,” is applied to that portion of 
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the human skeleton which intervenes between the 
lumbar vertebrae and the thigh-bones. The pelvis 
Is made up by the sacrum and coccyx posteriorly, 
while on each side arc what are termed the innomi- 
nate bones. Each innominate bone consists of three 
parts — the ilium above, the ischium below and be- 
hind, and the pubes anteriorly. The two pubic 
portions of the innominate bones are united in front, 
forming what is known as the symphysis pubis. 
The two iliac portions of the innominate bones 
articulate with the lateral asjKJcts of the sacrum, 
forming the sacro-iliac joints. 'J’he three portif>iis 
of the os innominatnm are fuse<l in the adult, but 
are distinct bony masses in early life ; t hey meet 
together at the acetabulum, the cup-like cavity with 


j which was erected towards the close of the lltlr 
I century. There is a line keep — a five-storeyed, 
i circular tower ,^75 feet in height, and tlie walls are 
j H feet thick. Beneath the ruins is the under- 
j ground cave called tlu* Wogan. Oliver Crom- 
j well’s six weeks' siege of the castJc in 1018 did: 
i serious damage to the structure. The Government 
1 dockyard (ISM), covering 80 acres, and strongly 
i fortified, is situated at Pater or I’embrokc Dock, 2 
I miles N.W. Pop. (1001), If), 853. 

I Pembrokdshiref a maritime county 0 (':cu})ying 
i the south-western corner of Wales, bounded on the 
' N.E. by Cardiganshire, on the K. by Carmarthen- 
shire and on all other sides by the sea. It lias an 
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which the lic.'id of the femur articulates. Jn.st 
below ami intrant of this cavity there is a large 
opening in the os iniiominaturn, which is called the 
obturator foramen. Tlu? fielvis in divided into two 
])arts — the true and the false pelvis; thc.se are sepa- 
rated from one another by a r)lane wliich is Cfilled 
the brim of the true pelvis. This brim i.s mapped 
out by the promontory of the sacrum behind, and 
by two ridges which extend on each side from tlie 
sacral promontory to the anterior \tortion of the 
pube.s, and arc known as the ilio-|)ectineal lines. 
[Kidney.] 

Pembaf an island off the east < *ast of Africa, 
situated on 5° S., about 50 iiiiles N.E. of Zanzi- 
bar. It is included in the Zanzibar Protectorate 
of which the Sultan is still titular sovereign, but is 
under British administration. It has an area of 
380 square miles, produces cloves and timber, and 
has a pop. estimated at 50,000. 

Pembroket seaport and county town, Pem- 
brokeshire, Wales, fi miles S.E. of Milford, on a 
navigable creek of Milford Haven. It is famous 
for its castle, the birthplace of Henrv VII., in 1450. 


.'.rea of Cdl square miles. The coa.st-line excced.s^ 
MO miles in length and is for the most part rugged 
and (le<‘ply-indented. the chief inlets ht'ing Millonl 
Haven, Pride’s P.iy, N( \\q>ort Pay, and Pish- 
guard Pay. The surface e.cnsists of ranges of 
irreeii hills— rising in Owni Cerwyn of the J’reseley 
range to a Jieiglit of 1,751 feet — .separjited hy lertile- 
valley.s. The (diief streams are Iht^ 'I'eili, st'jMiral ing 
the count V from Cardiganshire ; the East Chuldau 
and \Vc.st’Cleildau, wliicdi unite in Milford Haven ?■ 
the Nevern and the Gwayne. The quality of the 
soil varies greatly in diflercuit localities. C-oal (an- 
t.hracite), slate, iron and lead arc worked. Oats, 
barley, f)otatocH and turnif)S are the leading croi)» 
and, besides mining, the principal industric.s com- 
prise ship-building, the making of flannel, rojje, 
and sails, and the fisheries. Many of the people in 
the neighbourhood of Haverfordwest arc descende*! 
from a colony of Flemings which settled here in 
the reign of Henry 1. The name of “ Little Eng- 
land beyond Wales” has been given to the county, 
owing to the exceptionally large proportion of Eng- 
lish-speaking inhabitants. Of the numerous castles, 
more or less ruinous, the most interesting are those 
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of Pembroke, Manorbier, Carew, Newport, and 
Haverfordwest. The shore is rich in archaeological 
remains. In the caves near Tenby remains of pre- 
historic man and bones of Bo% langifrom have been 
found. On the Homan road, Via Julia, extended to 
the coast at St. David's and on Caldy Island, 2^ 
miles south of Tenby, Ogham inscriptions have 
been discovered. St. David’s is the site of an 
ancient cathedral ; Fishguard was the scene of the 
so-called French invasion in 1797, while it and Mil- 
ford are the ports for the short route to the south 
of Ireland, and Tenby is a popular watering-place. 
Pop. (1901), 88,749. 

Pemmioailr a pre[)aration of dried meat, used 
in North America, and resembling the tasajo of 
South America and the biltong of South Africa. 
The i)emmican of the trappers in Canada is prepared 
by drying strips of lean meat in the sun and wind. 
This meat is then pounded and put into bags 
(fruits and l)crriGM being occasionally added), and 
then melted fat is poured into the bags. The pre- 
{mrution of pemmican for Arctic expeditions, in 
which it is found very useful, differs in some par- 
ticulars from the above process. 

PemphinSa a skin di.seasc attended with 
formation oT bulhe or blebs, varying in size from 
t hat of a pea to that of a walnut, confining serous 
lluid. It is most common in underfed wejikly 
children. Tlie blebs cause much irritation, 
and when they break leave an open sore, which 
must be protected from the air. The treatment 
(M)nsists in improved food, healthy surroundings and 
tonics. The variety known as pemphigus foliaceus 
affects the entire body and almost always exudes 
a discharge. This form calls for serious attention, 
since its effects are so exhausting as to lead to 
chronic weakness, prostration and death. 

Pally an instrument for writing with fluid, has 
been known from remote antiquity. The first 
pens w'crc perhaps of the nature of brushes for 
jminting words or word-signs, but the reed-pen 
seems to have been e»'irly introduced, and a natural 
development seems to have been the employment 
of feathers from the wings of birds, which were so 
eminently fitted for this use, and which, in spite of 
later inventions, liave never been surpassed. Quills 
are known to have been used in the 5th century 
of our era, and from that time the quills of geese, 
swans, turkeys, crows, ptarmigan, and other birds 
have been largely employed, and have given their 
name to the wiiole class of wTiting implements, the 
word “ pen ” in fact being jmim, “ feather.” 

In 180:i a steel-barrel pen was introduced and sold 
at half-a- crown. In 1830 and at later dates the 
names of Perry, Gillott. Mason, Mordan and 
Mitchell came into prominence, and ever since the 
manufacture and improvement of steel pens has 
been steady. The great home of the pen manu- 
facture is Birmingham. Gold is also employed 
for pens, the points being tipped for hardness’ 
sake with an alloy of iridium. To avoid the 
trouble of carrying about a supply of ink separate 
from the pen, vaxibus kinds of fountain-pens, with 
an automatic ink supply, have been invented. The 


stylograph substitutes a movable needle for the 
ordinary pen, pressure on the needle enabling the 
ink to flow through a small orifice and mark the 
surface to be written upon. Edison invented an 
electric pen, consisting of a small perforating 
appliance, operated by an electro-magnetic motor in 
connection with a battery and used after the 
manner of a lead pencil. As it moves over the paper 
it punches a series of holes, thus making a stencil 
that can be used to reproduce the letters formed 
by the action of the pen. 

Penal Servitndsy a species of punishment in 
British criminal law which took the place, in 1853, 
of transportation beyond the seas, then abolished. 
It consists in imprisonment with hard labour in 
any penal establishment in the British Empire for 
a number of years, varying according to the gravity 
of the crime or other circumstances of which the 
judge may reasonably take note. 

Penance^ a punishment for fault or sin, self- 
infiicted or voluntarily submitted to. Most religions 
of the world have encouraged the idea that volun- 
tary suffeiing expiates some of the effects of sin, 
among such religions being notably the Jewish, the 
Hindu, and the Christian. In the early Christian 
Church penance might be private, as a sequel to 
confession ; public, in which the punishment, if not 
the confession, was in the presence of tlie con- 
gregation ; and solemn, in which case the penitent 
was barred, for a longer or shorter time, from 
greater or lesser church privileges. Solemn penance 
lasted in the Eastern Church till the 4th century, 
and in the Western till the 7th, its place being 
then taken by pilgrimages and the like. In the 
Homan Church penance is a sacrament, and consists 
of three parts — contrition, confession, and satis- 
faction, which are followed by absolution. Some 
Protestant bodies have endeavoured to reintroduce 
the ancient practice of public penance. In Scot- 
land, for instance, especially in the 18th century, a 
cutty or low stool (the stool of repentance) was re- 
served in church for offenders against chastity and 
other delinquents, who had to sit under the public 
gaze during time of service and afterwards submit 
to open rebuke from the pulpit. 

Penang, more fully Pulo-Penano C' Island of 
betel-nut palm”), also called Prince of Wales 
Island, the most northerly of the Straits Settle- 
ments, is situated off the west coast of the Malay 
Peninsula, at the northern extremity of the Strait 
of Malacca, 300 miles N.W. of Singapore. It is 
separated from the mainland by a channel which 
varies in width from two to ten miles. The island is 
fifteen miles long with an average breadth of eight 
miles, and an area of 107 square miles. It has be- 
longed to Great Britain since 1785 and, together 
with Province Wellesley, which was annexed in 1798, 
and the Bindings (both on the mainland), forms 
part of the Crown colony known as the Straits 
Settlements. The surface is rugged and mountain- 
ous, rising to the heiglit of 2,920 feet above the 
sen-level ; but along the coast there is a low alluvial 
tract, the soil of wliich is very fertile. The whole 
island is well wooded, and rice, maize, sugar and 
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spices are largely cultivated. The temperature 
generally varies from 70® to 95® F. The capital, 
George Town, is a fortified place at the north- 
eastern extremity of the island. About one-half 
of the population are Chinese. Most of the 
commerce of the Malay Pensinula passes through 
Penang. Province Wellesley averages eight miles 
in width and extends 45 miles along the cojist, in- 
cluding 10 miles to the south of Krian, the total 
area amounting to 270 square miles. The small 
island of Pangkor off tlic coast of Perak was, along 
with a strip of the opposite mainland, acquired by 
Great Britain, the whole being styled the bindings. 
Pop. of Penang, including l^rovince Wellesley and 
the Dindings (IWl), 24.8,207. 

PenateSf among the ancient Homans, the 
guardian deities of the household. The family hearth 
was their altar, and their images, two in number, 
w'ere placed on it or else kept in the store-room, 
which w-as held as inviolable and could only be en- 
tered by the pure and chaste. Thtiy were generally 
associated with the Lares, which were probably 
<leified spirits of deceased ancestors of the family ; 
but, though every family had two Penates, it ha<l 
only one Lar. 'J’he image of the Lar, dressed in a 
toga or mantle, stood between those of the Penates, 
which were represented as dancing and drinking as 
a mark of jollity and abundance. The three images 
were sometimes indifferently spoken of as Penates 
or Ijares and passed into a figure of speech for 
“ home ” and its concerns, 

Pencil (hat. pmirillus, “a little tail ”)^ originally 
a small fine-pointed brush used in painting, such as 
the camel’s liair and sable brushes used by artists 
and still called by this name, but now more com- 
monly applied to" a thin cylinder of some marking 
material enclosed in a wooden casing. Pencils in 
the wddest sense are of unfathomable antiquity, 
ilating from the first prehistoric man who traced a 
figure in the sand or scratched a likeness on a 
bone. The descent lias been gradual, from the 
metal graver with whicii steel or stone was marked, 
or the characters impressed on Assyrian clay, 
through the stylus of the Homan, used upon wax 
tablets, to the latest invented patent iieiicil. The 
natives of China and Japan yet employ brushes for 
painting their lelttirs. Sticks of coloured eartlis or 
chalks, generally called crayons, probably preceded 
the pencil as wc now know it. The best graphite 
for the making of pencils comes from Siberia and 
other parts of Hussia. and an inferior quality is 
found in Austria, Prussia, (Ceylon, and North 
America. The lead is cased in (^odar, the wood 
being cut into long strips of unequal thickness, in 
one of which a groove is mafle to receive the 
lead, the thinner slip being then glued or other- 
wise fastened to the body-piece. Pencils of 
various colours are m.‘ide of clay, wax and fcillow, 
the colour being obtained by the admixture of 
mineral matter of this or that hue. For copying or 
indelible pencils an aniline preparation mixed 
with clay and gum is used. There is a pencil 
in whichthe “lead” is firmly eased in paper which, 
when unwound, disclosps a writing-point. Nurem- 
berg is the centre of the pencil-making industry. 
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PsndulnxiL is a body of any shape which 
oscillates about a fixed point or axis under the 
action of gravity. A simple pendulum is only a 
scientific conception and Ccinnot practically exist, 
although we can obtain an arrangement which 
approaches very nearly to the ideal. Tlieoretically. 
it consists of a heavy particle suspended by a 
perfectly flexible weightless string. If an impulse 
be given to it in one direction only, the lH\*ivy point 
will move to and fro along the arc of a circle, 
oscillating on either side of its lowest point and 
its position of equilibrium. L(?t A represent the 
particle at its lowest point and it at its highest, the 
string being fixed at the i)oiiit o. If the angh^ 
A O II be kirge, t hen it is a. mathematical problem 
of some complexity to determine the motion of that 
l>article. In the special case, however, when its 
velocity at A is just sufiicieiit to take it round inti> 
a position vertic^ally above o, we can obtain the 
curious result that it would take an infinite time to 
get there — that is, it would never o- 
reach the end of its journey. Jt is 
more profitable to considiM* the casci V\ 
when A o li is so small that its sine \ N. 
and circular measure ani equal, \ 

when the whole prohlom is greatly \ 

.siniplified. The speed at wliich 
the partieJe moves reae.hes a mu.vi- ^ 

mum at A ami is zero at ii. Sup- rn;. 1 
j>ose the jiartiele lias Ix'cn alloweil to fall from 
the point ii (A o ii being small), and to have 
reached a. point 1* (Fig. 1). Let A o ii — a and 
A o p = then it is j)()ssil)le tf ■ tleduee t he equation 

6 = a cos. /, where / is the time which lias 

elapscil since the particle left, ii, Z is tlus length o A 
of the pendulum, and // is the acceleration due to 
gravity, a is called the amplitude of tlic swing, 
and a e.omplete oscillation is two swings or a 
“ swing-swang.” ’J’lu* period is tlie iiine of a com- 
plete oscillation — that is, tlie time vvhieli elapses 
while the particle travels away from any point in 
its path ami hack again to the same point, its 
velocity in each ca,se being in tlu* siiine direction. 
A “ complete o.scillation ” i;- sometimes referred to 
as a “ double oscillation,’* and a swing is soinetiines 
known as a “.single osi-illation.” The period (T) 
can beat once obtainecl from the aVxivo equation 
by }>utting Z + T instead cJ* Z, .sim;e nothing else 
has changed. Then we find that 



At any sj»ot on the earth's surface, then, the period 
of oscillation varies as the square-root of the length 
of the lamduluin. A pcrndulum whoso length is 
4 inches will take twicje as long to vibrate as one of 
1 inch, while a jjarticle at the end of a 9-inch string 
will tjike three tiiiios as long. By taking a pen- 
dulum of given length and measuring its jMjriod i\t 
different points on the earth, the ndativc values of 
g — the attraction of the earth — can be found for 
those iKunts. Experimentally, the length of the 
seconds pendulum (one which takes two seconds* 
for a complete oscillation) can be found ; this for 
London is 39-1J9J inches, and from this value the 
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above equation gives ^ r=: 3219 foot-second units. 
In this way it has been found how far the figure of 
the earth differs from a true sphere, tlie value of 
g being greatest where the earth bulges most. So 
also by comparing the rates of vibration of a pen- 
dnlum at the surface and in the depths of a coal- 
mine it is possible to determine the average density 
of the earth. 

In the case we have been considering, although 
the angle a is small, it can, of course, vary within 
certain limits, and it is then found 
(Fig. 2) that, whether we start the pen- 
dulum by letting it fall from n or 
some other point, c, the time taken for 
it to get to A, is the same. Hence the 
})eriod is the same. This fact — that the 
period is independent of the amplitude 
of swing — is known as the isochron- 
ism of the pendulum, and althougli 
only true in this case for small amplitudes, is true 
entirely when the particle A is constrained to move 
in a cycloidal curve instead of a circle. In that 
case we may allow the particle to start from a point 
level with (>, and it will take no longer U) reach A 
than if we started it a few degrees away. It is this 



firoperty of isochronism which gives the pendulum 
its immense value. Another very curious property 
wjiH discovered by Foucault ; this is that its 
jjlane of vibration appt^ars to turn in the opjjosite 
way to the <lirec(ion in which the earth roUites on 
its axis. The fact is that the pendulum, if set 
SKJCundely moving in a straight line, maintains that 
(iirection absolutely in space, while the earth moves 

beneath it. The 
easiest case to 
consider is that 
of a ])endu1um 
swinging at the 
north pole, A (Fig. 
3). It will swing 
in the same ver- 
tical plane, but 
gradually the 
points F c D E 
will pass beneath 
it. In 24 hours 
one complete rcv(»lution will have been accom- 
plished, and the jieiidulum will be swinging 
over the same points as at first. In any other 
latitude the rotation of the earth can be resolved 
into tw’o components — one about a vertical and the 
other about a horizontal axis. If the latitude be A, 
then the vertical component of the rotation is 
proj>ortional to sin. A, and since it is only this 
vertical component which has any effect, the time 
taken for a pendulum to complete its cycle of 

apparent changes in direction is , At the 

sin. A 

pole, A = 90°, so the above expression becomes 
24 hours. At the equator A and sin. A = 0, so that 
it takes an infinite time for the pendulum to change 
its apparent plane— i.c.. it does not change. If, 
then, we lived far down in the earth and could not 
see tlie apparent motions of the heavenly bodies, 
Foucault's pendulum would give us proof of the 
earth's rotation. 



Although a simple pendulum was stated to be a 
ideal conception, yet a compound pendulum vibrate 
according to the same laws. In fact, we ca 
calculate from the dimensions of a compoun 
pendulum what would be the length of the simpl 
equivalent pendulum — i.e., one that vibrates in th 
same time. The period of oscillation throng 
a small angle for a compound pendulum 
is found to be 




where k is the radius of gyration of the 
compound pendulum about s, the centre 
of suspension (Fig. 4), and Ji is the dis- 
tance between s and c;, the centre of 
gravity. The length of the simple equiva- 

L2 

lent pendulum is, therefore, Izz^ j , If we find th 
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point 0 on the line a G in our compound pendului 
such that s o = /, this point o is called the centi 
of oscillation of the pendulum, and the points 
and o arc interchangeable — that is, if either k 
made the centre of suspension the other become 
the centre of oscillation, the period of vibration n 
maining the same in each case. It is upon this fac 
that the utility of Kater’s pendulum depends. 

Since the rate of oscillation depends upon tli 
length of a pendulum, and since the length of an 
material is altered by heat, it follows that 
pendulum of a clock would vibrate faster i 
winter, when it is coldest and therefore shortes 
than in summer. Various devices have bee 
made to overcome this difficulty. Bars of meb 
exi)anding differently have been arranged in tt 
“ ^idiron ” pendulum so that the centre of gravit 
remains unaltered in position, while in the mercurh 
I)endulum accuracy is obtained by careful adjus' 
merit of the quantity of quicksilver employed. 

Penelope, the faithful wife of the Greek her 
Odysseus (Ulysses), whose story is told in Homer 
Odi/ggey. During tlie wwulerings of her husban 
after the siege of Troy she was troubled t 
many suitors, but declared she could marry nor 
till she had finished the wrinding-sheet of Laerte 
Odys.seu8's father. Mccanwhile, she always ui 
ravelled at night the part she had woven durin 
the day, and thus her work was never ended. H< 
secret was discovered, through the perfidy of la 
maids, but after a time her husband's return n 
lieved her from further annoyance, for Odyssci 
slew the importunate wooers. 


Penifnin, a bird belonging to the family Spheni 
cidae, with three genera — Spheniscus, Eudypte 
and Apteuodytes^from the Antarctic and Sout 
Temperate regions. The body is elliptical, tl 
head is small, and the neck and bill are moderate] 
long. These birds are eminently aquatic, an 
when on land assume a nesurly vertical position i 
walking or running. The wings are without quill 
and are covered with short, scale-like feather 
which, in moulting, “ flake off like the shedding < 
the skin of a serpent.” The wings are, of cours 
functionless for flight, but make admirable swin 
ming organs. The plumage, which covers tl 
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whole body and is not disposed in feather-tracts, is 

black above and white l^neath, with some white 

or yellow markings on the head and neck. The flesh 

is made by sailors into what they call, from the 
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flavour, “ hare soup,” and the plumage of the head 
and neck is used by furriers for collars. Among 
the largest and best-known species are the Emperor 
Penguin {Apiemidijies 2 ^^tagonira) and the King 
Penguin (A. lorujirostris), 

Penicuik (Cymric, ” the hill of the cuckoo ”), 
a town of Edinburghshire, Scotbrnd, on the left 
bank of the North Esk, 10 miles S. of Edinburgh. 
The great industry is paper-making, some of the 
mills being the largest in the country, and the 
mining of coal and ironstone are also carried on. 
Samuel Rutherford Crockett, the novelist, had his 
first and only charge here. Penicuik House (built 
in 17G1) is the seat of the Clerks, a well-known 
county family, and Newhall in the vicinity was the 
scene of Allan Rjim say’s Gentle Shepherd. The 
parish lies on the Pcntland Hills. Pop. (1901^, 3,574. 

Peninsular and Oriental Company, a 

steamship Company familiarly known as the “ P. 
& O.,” was incorporated by royal charter in Decem- 
ber, 1840, having started its career in 1837 as the 
Peninsular Company, founded by Messrs. Willcox 
and Anderson and Captain Bourne, R.N., which 
carried mails from London to Lisbon and Gibraltar. 
Its extension to the Far East dates from September 
2r)th, 1842, when the Hindeetan, a vessel of 1,8(K) 
tons and 500 h.p., left England for India via the 
Cape of Good Hope, an event of far-reaching 
importance. By 1844 the Company was able to 
undertake a mail service to Ceylon, Calcutta and 
Shanghai. The difficulties connected with the Over- 
land Route (mainly a waterway) and the crossing of 
the Isthmus of Suez were overcome partly by the 
use of boats on the Mahmoudieh Canal and partly 
by the primitive means of a caravan across the 
desert from Cairo to Suez, a distance of less than 
100 miles. No fewer than 3,()(X) camels were re- 
quired to transport a single steamer’s loading. 
This crude and inconvenient system continued for 
nearly twenty years, the annual value of the mer- 


chandise being sometimes as much as forty millions 
sterling. In 1852 steam communication was ex- 
tended to Australia, and in 1864 the service 
between Suez and Bombay, unwillingly relinquished 
by the East India Compjiny, was taken over by the 
”P. & O.” Since that date it has retained the 
British Mail service throughout the East under 
contracts ojien to public tender, and while greater 
speed has been attained the subsidy paid by the 
Government has been considerably reduced. When 
the railway from Alexandria to Suez was con- 
structed the pace was accelerated, and when the 
Suez Canal was opened in 1 809 the Overland traffic 
was practically extinguished. It was not until 
1875, however, after the (’ompany was reorganised 
and a new fleet built, that the service was trans- 
ferred to the new canal. But the mails were 
carried by rail until 1888, when the Company 
reduced their charges and they were henceforth 
conveyed rid Brindisi and the »Suez Canal. The 
iinix)rtance of the postal work may be inferred 
from the fact that 4,000 bags and boxes are usually 
carried by the Australia and India steamers. And 
while in 1873 twenty -three days was the time of 
transit from London to Bombay, it now occupies 
fourteen days. In 1873 tlu^ monthly service to 
Melbourne took forty-eight days ; now the fort- 
nightly service is pcirformed in thirty-one days. 
The total of the fleet in li’OO was sixty-one ships 
costing seven millions sterling, of an average 
tonnage of 5,319 for each vessel, and .several of 
the larger ships are under engagement with the 
Admiralty as cruisers. In 1899 their mileage 
reached three million miles, the consumption of 
coal W’as ()25,()IK) tons and the dues to the Suez 
Canal Company exceeded £272,000. 

Peninsular Warp the name employed to 
denotti the various (campaigns of the French in 
Spain and Portugal bet ween the years 1807 and 
1814, their opponents being the Portuguese, the 
Spjiniards, and, for most of the period, the British. 
When Nai)oleon’s intrigues in Spain culminated in 
the abdication of Charles IV. and the appointment 
of Jo.seph Bonaparte as King of Spain, the Spanish 
resisted, receiving aid from Great Britain, first in 
money and supplies, and eventually in troops. Sir 
Arthur Wellesley was sent with an jirmy to the 
Peniihsula in 1808, hut was soon sur)eraeded, 
though in 1809 he returned to it after the 
death of Sir Jolin Moore at ('orunna. Na|X)leon 
was called away by liis campaign in Germany, just 
as, later, his Russian expedition prevented him 
from having a T:)erBonal share in the I’eninsular 
War. Though Wellesley, or Lord Wellington, as 
he soon became, drove Marshal Soult out of 
Portugal, he could not follow up his success, and 
was forced to retire within the lines of Torres Vedrjus, 
where lie wearied out Soult, and in 1811 he again 
forced him lo evacuate Portugal. Although the 
French had many successes, Wellington defeated 
Mass^na in 1811 at Fuentes d’Onoro jind Albucra, 
and took Ciudad Rodrigo in 1 8 1 2. At one period the 
war threatened to languish indecisively, owing for 
a time to British red-tape but mainly in conse- 
quence of the lethargic and cumbersome routine 
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imposed by Spanish etiquette, but Wellington's 
appointment to the chief command of the Spanish 
and Portuguese armies in addition to that of his own 
forces enabled liirn to adopt more vigorous measures. 
In 1813 be defeated Soult in the battles of Vittoria 
and Nivelle, and the war ended with the battle 
of Toulouse, which took place after Napoleon’s 
abdication. The historian of the campaigns was 
Sir W. P. Napier, whose work is one of the classics 
of English military literature. 

P6nit6ntilQ Pialms. The Dth, 32nd, 38th, 
51st, l02nd, 130th, and 14.‘>rd Psalms are so 
namt^d as being particularly suited in the offices 
of the Church to express sorrow for sin. Their 
use is referred toby Origen, and in the 12th century 
Pope Innocent 111. ordered their recitation in Lent. 
Later Pojkjs have granted an indulgence for their 
recital. 'J'hey have a special place in the lioman 
Breviary, an(i the Slst (the 5t)th in the Vulgate), 
known as the MucTvre^ which is most fre(iuently 
used in juiblic and private devotions, is sung to 
music by Allegri in the 8istine Cluqxd, at Home, in 
l\'iH8ion week. In the service of the Church of 
England these psalms are aj^pointed to be specuiliy 
used on Ash Wednesday. 

Penmaenmawri a town of (Carnarvonshire, 
Wales, 4 miles W. by S. of (Am way. It has been a 
favourite watering-place ever since W. E. GLadstone 
made it for several summers bis seaside residence, 
'riie ft)undation-stone of 8t. HeirioPs was laid by 
tlu‘ statesman in 1K(U>. The adjoining mountrdn 
<1,553 feet high), on the summit of which are the 
remains of the amdent British fort of Dinas Pen- 
maen and some circular cells, constitutes the 
northern extremity of the 8nowdon range (or Snow- 
<)onia, as tlie tract is sometimes called). Pop. 
(P.IOl), 3,503. 

Panili Wiiii.lAM, the founder of the colony of 
Pennsylvania, was born in London on October J ltli, 
ItiM, and studied at ('hrist (’hurcb, Oxford, where 
he became a convert to Quakerism. The violences 
with whieli he attempted to assert his view’s led to 
his exf)ul.sion from the university, and his father, 
A<Imiral 8ir William Penn, refu.sed to receive Iiim 
into his house. He allowred Idm to travel, how'ever, 
hoping that new scenes would divert his thoughts 
from religion, and afterw'ards placed him in cli.'irge 
of his estates in Ireland ; but Penn — though after 
Ids (’ontineiitfil tour and experiences his opinions 
seemed greatly relaxed — Hnally adhered most tirmly 
to liis convictions, and hi.s father, perceiving the 
futility of all interference, became reconciled to 
him, and, at his death in lf)70, left him his fortune. 
Meanw’hile an attack on Anglican doctrines, entitled 
The tSandij FoundatUm Shahtu^ had resulted in 
Penn’s imprisonment in the Tower (ltUi8), where be 
consoled himself w’ith the composition of AVi Cross If o 
Crown. After a second imprisonment — this time 
in Newgate — in 1071, he travelletl in Holland and 
Germany in support of Quakerism, which during 
the following decade he advocated and defended 
by precept and example in an<l out of season. In 
1081 he received a grant of tlie fertile region 
nortli of Maryland and west of the Delaware in 
payment of the debta due from the Crowm to his 


father. In consequence of its wide forests, he gave 
it the name Bylvania, the first syllable being 
added by the king in honour of his father. 
On bis arrival in the New World he laid 
out the town of Philadelphia, and for two years 
governed his colony with prudence and success, 
returning to England in 1684. Pennsylvania was 
quickly peopled by religious refugees and other 

immigrants 
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Holland, and 
Germany, Dur- 
ing the reign of 
James II. Penn 
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s 1 i 1 11 1 i o n a 1 
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for the cliarges 
WILLIAM PENN. bvought against 
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Macaulay. He w'as deprived of bis government 
in 1092, but received it again in 1694. His closing 
years were much hampered with debt, and he passed 
some time in the Fleet prison, London. He died 
at lluscomb, in Berkshire, on July 30tb, 1718. 

Fen Names. [Pseudonyms.] 

Pennant, Thomas, traveller, antiquary, and 
naturalist, was born on bis father’s estate of Down- 
ing, in Flintshire, on June 14 Uj, 1720, and studied at 
Queen’s College, Oxford, but left without taking a 
degree. He manifested a taste for zoological and 
antiquarian pursuits early in life, and in 1754 be- 
came a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries (re- 
signing in 1700). In 1701 he began to work on his 
British Zoology, which was published five years 
later, and was elected F.R.S, in 1767. In 1709 he 
made his first tour in Scotland, of which he gave an 
entertaining account (1771). A second tour was 
made in 1772, of which also he published a record. 
** He’s a Whig, sir, a sad dog,” said Dr. Johnson in 
his defence. “ But he’s the best traveller I ever 
read; he observes more things than anyone else 
does.” His love of itinerancy continued unimpaired 
till about 1780, and in 1778 he gave an account of 
several tours he had made in Wales in previous 
years. In 1781 he published his Hutory of (fuad^ 
rupeds, which was his own favourite among his 
works, and, in 1790, his invaluable book Of London 
appeared. Pennant died at Downing on December 
loth, 1798. 

Pennatnlida! or Sea Pens, an order of Alcy- 
onaria, characterised by the free habit of the 
colonies and the fact that the individuals or zooids 
occur usually on a long, central, rod-like skeleton. 
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The zooids are developed on two types, so that the 
colony is said to be dimorphic ; the zooids are 
situated only on the upper exposed part of the 
colony, while the lower part is embedded in sand or 
mud. In some genera, such as the “ Cock’s comb ” or 
Pennatula, the zooids are borne on lateral branches 
from the main stem; while in others, such as 
Veretillum, they are placed directly round the 
central stem. The best-known English member of 
the order is Pennatula phosphoria, a small species 
about three inches in length ; it owes its s|)ecihc 
name to its phosphorescence when irritated. The 
English members of the group were the subject of 
a monograph by Arthur Milnes Marshall (1852-93). 
Tlie Pennatulida are all marine ; a few fossil forms 
are known, such as the Graphularia of the London 
Clay, or Pavonaria of the Chalk. The Silurian fossil 
Protovirgularia, which has been referred to this 
order, is probably a Graptolite. 

PenxiBylvailia« one of the thirteen original 
states of the American Union, bounded on the N. 
by Lake Erie and New York, on the E. by New 
York and New Jersey, on the iS. by Delaware. 
Maryland an<l West Virginia, and on the W. by 
West Virginia and Ohio. It is situated between 
‘ST 43' and 42** 1 5' N., and 74“ 40' and SO” 3(>' W. The 
extreme length from east to west is 305 miles, the 
extreme breadth 158 miles, and the area 45,215 
square miles. 'J’he surface is varied, but falls into 
three main divisions : a level district in the south- 
east, extending onwards to the Atlantic ; a moun- 
tainous region in the centre, which forms part 
of the Appalachian system, consisting of low 
parallel ranges running from north-east to south- 
west and separated by parallel valleys; and an 
upland plateau in the north and west, from 1,000 to 
2,500 feet above the .sea, embracing one-half the 
area of the state. The mountainous region in the 
centre is in some places 100 miles broad. The 
principal rivers are the Delaware, which forms an 
irregular line along the eastern border ; the 
•Susquehanna, which flows through the middle 
portion of the state from north to south ; the 
Juniata, which is the main affluent of the •Susque- 
hanna ; and the Ohio, which is formed in the west 
by the union of the Alleghany and the Monon- 
gahela. The geological formation includes an 
Archajan region in the neighbourhood of IMiila- 
delphifi, and Silurian and Devonian tracts, which 
extend into this state from that of New York, 
whilst west of the Alleghanies conglomerate rocks 
predominate. There are two great coal districts, 
the bituminous beds lying in the western part of the 
state, and the anthracites occupying the upland 
region between the Delavrare and the Susquehanna. 
They are both sources of immense wealth, but the 
anthracite coal, which exists in Pennsylvania alone 
and is practically inexhaustible, is by far the more 
valuable. Natural gas is another important source 
of pow’er. Near Pittsburg, the centre of the 
bituminous district, occurred the great Homestead 
strike (1892), the most serious labour disturbance 
that has ever taken place in the United States. 
Iron ore is found in abundance, and large quantities 
of pig-iron are produced. The obtaining of petro- 


leum is also an important industry. The manu- 
factures are numerous and varied, especially at 
Philadelphia. In foundry and machine - shop 
products, textiles and carpets the state holds the 
premier position in the Union, and glass-making 
and^ ship-building are of first-rate importance. 
Agriculture is also in a very thriving condition, a 
comparatively small portion of the soil being incap- 
able of cultivation. The chief crops are wheat, 
maize, oats, tobacco, potatoes, and hay. Fruit is^ 
raised in enormous quantities, and the wool-clip is 
very large. The more elevated districts afford 
good jmsturage, and dairy-farming is carried on 
with great success. Owing to the vast quantities 
of timber, Pennsylvania occupies a leading position 
in the lumber trade, and the hemlock forests afford 
facilities for tanning. The original colony, estab- 
lished in 1681, owed its existence to the energy of 
William Penn. Philadelphia was laid out in 1682, 
in which year, too, Penn himself came to the colony 
and concluded a treaty with the Indians. The first 
Continental Congress met in Phil.adelphia in 1774, 
and in 1776 the Proprietary Government ended tand 
a State Government was orgaiiiscd. The state was 
the theatre of many of the leading events of the 
llevoliition, the Declaration of lndef)cndcnce being 
signed in Philadelphia. The mining population 
includes many Irish, Italians, and Hungarians. 
A considerable number of the tanners are descended 
from a German stock, and speak a language peculiar 
to themselves. Harrisburg (50,167) is the capital, 
but Philadelphia ( 1.293,(i97 ) and Pittsburg 
(321,616) are the most important towns. Pop. 
(1900), 6,302,115. 

Penny (probably derived from the root pa9id, 
“ pawn ” or “ pledge ’’) was first used in Saxon times, 
and consisted of silver to the amount of 22 J grs. 
troy, and the value of ^ of the pound. 'J'he laws 
of Ina (7th century) mention it, and up to the time 
of Edward I. it was indenttsd with a cross, which 
enabled it to be broken into halfpennies Jind 
farthings. Edward I. settled its weight at 24 grs., 
Edward HI. at IS grs., Edward VI. at 8 grs., and 
Elizabeth at 7f,^ grs. 'J’he coining of silver pennies 
for general circulation ceased w’ith the reign of 
Charles II.. though a small number have always 
been coin<‘d for Maundy money. Chopper pennies 
date from 1797, and bronze coinage was introduced 
in 1860. The lighthouse tha t was once consr)icuouB 
on the Britannia side of the j)enny was designed 
aft-er •Smeaton's lighthouse on the Eddystono. The 
Irish and Manx pennies formerly coined for Ireland 
(till 1823) and the Isle of Man (last, 1839) were of 
equal value to t he penny sterling, but had a different 
design on the reverse. The tScots penny, on the 
other hand, w\’is only equal to of the English 
jKjnny. The .Scottish table is interesting : — 

2 pennies = 1 bodle = f,d. sterling 

2 bodies = 1 plack = Jd. sterling 

3 placks =12 pennies = 1 shilling = Id. sterling. 

Pennyroyal {Mentha. Puleffium), a species of 
mint, with a i)eculiar .and rather unpleasant smell. 
It is a native of Europe and Western Asia, and 
occurs abundantly in England and to some extent 
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in parts of Ireland, but is not found wild in Scot* 
land. It is distilled for its essential oil, which is 
employed as a carminative and antispasmodic, 
and is credited with efficacy in female disorders. In 
the Eastern United States the allied Hedemna 
pulegioides is similarly used under the same name, 
and an infusion of it is popular as a remedy for 
colds and rheumatism. 

Penny Weddingi a wedding at which each 
of the guests contributed a small sum of money to- 
wards the cost of tiie entertainment and to the 
setting-up of the newly-married couple. It was only 
in vogue among t.ho poorer classes in Scotland and 
Wales. Sir David Wilkie found in the custom a 
characteristic subjofjt for the picture wliich he 
painted in ISIH for the Prince Regent, and which 
is now in tlie Royal colluctioii. 


Gloucester Arms, once called Dockwray Hall, 
preserves examples of carved woodwork and line 
oak panelling. The industries include brewing, 
tanning, iron-founding and saw-mills, but the town 
is even more important as an agricultural centre, 
and the markets are largely attended. Penrith 
Castle, now very ruinous, was built in 1.389 by 
Ralph Neville, Earl of Westmoreland. The Duke 
of Gloucester (afterwards Richard III.) is believed 
to have resided in it. During the Cml War it was 
occupied by the Parliamentary forces under Major- 
General Lambert, and was afterwards dismantled. 
Pop. (1901), 9,182. 

Pdnryili a town of Cornwall, England, at the 
head of a creek of Falmouth Harbour, 3 miles N.W. 
of Falmouth. The principal building.s are the Town 
Hall, reading-room, and temperance hall. U'he 
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Penobscots, Nori h American Indians, a branch 
of tl>e AbiMiaki or ou.stern Algonquuins who occu- 
pied tlie coast district in tlic ytjite of M.'iine about 
the Lower Pcnol)sc(»1. river iind neighbouring bay 
named from tlu'in. !Mosl of these are now civili.scd 
and settled in tlu^ sunie distriet, where they form a 
small Roman Uaiholic eommunity. Another group 
of a few hundreds have their camping grounds on 
the west side of Pa ssjim.'iij noddy Ray and around 
the shore.s of J.ake hichoodic on the New Bruns- 
wick frontier. 

Penritb, a town of Cumberland, England, in a 
valley near the Kgmont, 18 miles S.E. of Carlisle. 
It is a plaeo of great antiquity. The Roman road 
from York to Carlisle passed through the town, and 
ill the St. Amlrew’s eimrehyard are tlic shafts of 
two (U’osses siipj»osed to mark the graves of two 
giants : tlu^ oros.s. shafts are carved and bear alleged 
Runic inscriptions. The principal buildings are the 
Public Library and ^hiseum, the Agricultural Hall, 
and the grammar .school, tfounded in the 14th 
century and re-endowed by Queen Elizjibeth. The 
Two Lions inn, an Eliz.abethan building, though 
altci'ed, still presents interesting features, while the 


; ehief industry is the dressing and polishing of 
I gnmite, 1 he qijarri(‘s of which supplied the materials 
: for Waterloo Bridge in London, (Jh.atham Docks 
and other great public works. The mianufactures 
arc varied ami include paper, chemical manures, 
I flour, leather, and beer, besides engineering works 
anti timber yard. Penryn becianie a. municipal 
= borough ill the 13th century, and received its 
charter from James 1. Pop. (iitOl), 3,19ik 

Penshnrst, a village at the confluence of the 
I Eden and Medway, Kent, England, 6 miles N.W. of 
; Tunbridge Wells. The church of St. John the 
i Baptist possesses great interest. It is mostly in 
i the Late ]*crpendicular, Init the north arcade of the 
• nave is Early English. The north aisle is the 
: mortuary chapel of the Sidneys. It contains the 
j remains of Algernon Sidney, who was beheaded on 
I Tower Hill, London, in 1683. The principal iii- 
; dustry is the making of cricket bats and balls, 
i Penshurst Place, a noble quadrangular edifice in 
j the Tudor style, was the birthplace of Sir Philip 
; and Algernon Sidney. The hall has a fine open 
roof and a Gothic woodwork screen. There is a 
' remarkable collection of armour, paintings and 
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relics^ of Sir Philip Sidney, and the gardens are 
beautifully laid out. The mansion of Kedleaf, also 
in this district, was the home of William Wells, one 
of the most sympathetic art patrons in the 19th 
century and the intimate friend of Sir Edwin 
Landseer, Frederick Goodall, W. P. Frith, and the 
leading painters of tiie period. He kept a room 
permanently equipped as a studio, in which his 
guests could v/ork wlien the humour seized them ; 
while in the “Redleaf Scribblers’ Book” were 
hundreds of drawings and sketches in colour and 
black and white executed by artist-visitors. 

Pension (Latin, a “paying out”) has 

had various meanings. It was sometimes erjuivalcnt 
to an exhibition or allowance to a scholar, and the 
meeting of Benchers of Gray’s Inn is called a 
pension ; but the usual meaning now attached 
to the word is that of a grant or allowance — 
generally annual — bestowed on people, whose time 
of work is past, for services rendered. Such are 
State pensions, though in times past they were 
granted for far other reasons, and sometimes in 
perpetuity. State pensions as w’e know them in 
England are civil — granted to mknsters of Stfite, 
civil servants, authors or men of science; army 
pensions— grantc< I to retired non-commissioned 
ollicers and soldiers, under varying conditions 
and of varying amounts ; and navy pensions — 
which resemble in nature an<l conditions those of 
the army. Pensions arc also, under certain con- 
<litions, ma<lc to widows, children, and i)arents of 
men entitled to them. Tncler the head of jiensions 
may he classed tla? grant of money made to a 
winner of the Victoria (.-ross, if he be not of eom- 
» Missioned rank ; the privilege to old soldiers of 
living in (’helsca Hospital ; tlie “distinguished ser- 
vice reward ” bestowed upon commissioned officers; 
and the money grants accompanying peerages or 
voted by Parliament for signal merit, as in the 
cases of the Duke of Marl borough. Lord Nelson, 
Lord Roberts and Lf)rd Kitchener. In Holland the 
legJil adviser in the large towns \vas called a j>en- 
sionary, and in the time of the Dutcli Re^mblic the 
iStatc .s<;cret.*iry for the provincie of Holland was 
called Raadspensionaris (Grand Pensionary). ’J’he 
most famous occupants of the latter })ost (which 
was abolished in 179r») were Barncveldt, Do Witt, 
and Heinsius. 

Pentacrinns, the type-genus of the Penta- 
crinidse, one of the best-known families of Sea- 
lilies. It was most alamdant in Mesozoic time.s, 
and the joints of its stems are very common in .some 
Oolitic and Liassic beds. The stems were in some 
cases 80 feet in heiglit. 

Pentameter, a verse of five feet, used in Latin 
and Greek poetry. The first half of the verse con- 
sists of two dactyls or spondees and a long syllable ; 
the second half of two dactyls and a syllable. 
Hexameters and pentameters, used alternately, 
constitute elegiacs. 

Pentane. The pentanes are hydrocarbons of 
the paraffin scries, possessing the composition 
represented by Cr,H,.,. According to accepted 
chemical theory, three varieties should exist, and 


all are known. Normal pentane is a colourless 
liquid, boiling at about 38° F,, which occurs in petro- 
leum and light coal-tar oils. The isopentane lioils 
at about 30°, and is the hydrocarbon of which 
the ordinary amyl compounds may be regarded as 
derivatives. 

Pentatench, the Greek name applied by Origen 
(adopted in Latin by Tertullian, and corresponding 
to the Jewish Torah or Law) tot lie first, five books of 
the Old Testament— Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers and Deuteronomy. They trace the his- 
tory of the human race, from a Hebrew point of 
view, from the creation of the world to the death 
of Moses, the latter part of Deuteronomy being 
supposed to bavti been added by Joshua. It was 
formerly thought that the books w’ere written by 
Moses, but modern criticism has sliown this tra- 
ditional view' to be untenable, since tliere are two 
distinct elements — the Elohist and the Jahwist — 
contained in the writings. Others have held tliat 
the Pentateuch is of many ages; and others Ih.at 
it was chicHy \vritt(‘n by Moses, with a possible 
revision by Ezra, and interpolations by otliers. 
The term I’cntatencli is falling out of use, since 
the book of Joshua is now regarded as forming one 
continuous work with the other live, which have 
consequently been collectively denominated the 
Hexateuch. 

Pentecost (Greek. “ fiftieth ”), a name u.sed to 
represent (1) the Hebrew Feast of Weedvs .and 
thanksgiving for the first-fruits, which took ]»la.e.e 
fifty <lays after the Pjissover; and (2) the (.'hri^tian 
fcstiv.al observed on the seventh Sunday after 
Ea.ster in commemoration of the desc.ent of thii 
Holy Spirit upon lla? <lisci]>les on the day of IVnte- 
eost (Acts ii.) and of the first jiremihing of tluf 
Christian gospid. ’.rhe day thus si'andiscrl is Wliit- 
Sunday, so named from the vvhit(i robes worn by 
ilic ne\vly-baj)t ised, .and is held as specially sacred 
to the Holy Gliost. 

Pentland Pirtll, a strait between (\aithness, 
Scotkand, and the UrkncNs. It measures 14 miles 
in length by from t» to 8 miles in breadth. Jt con- 
tains several islands, of which tlie chief are the 
Skerries on the tJ.asl, Stroma near the (;ontre, and 
Swoiia, on the north, one of the Orcadian group. 
The currents present serious difficulties to m.ariners, 
as they cnu.se numerous eddies .and whirlpools, in 
some of which sailing ships an; in imminent risk of 
being involved. From west to (^ast th(‘ tide flows 
witli a velocity of from six to ten miles an hour, 
probably the most raj>id and certainly the most, 
dangerous in British seas. Yet, notwithstanding 
these perils, so great is the convenience of tlu! 
“ short cut ” from Norway and the North to 1 la^ 
Atlantic Ih.at more than 5,000 cargo vessels use the 
channel every year. 

Pentland Kills, a range in the Lowlands of 
Scotland, extending in a south-westerly direction 
for a dist.'incc of Hi miles from about 4 miles south 
of Edinburgh through Mid Lothi.nn and ]*eeblos- 
.shire to near Carnw’atli in Lanark.sl»ire. The 
highest ])oint is Scald Law (1,^98 feet). Their out- 
line is generally rounded and of placid aspect, and 
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in most parts they afford good pasturage. The 
cliief roads across them are by Glencorse Burn 
and Cauld Staiie Slap. At Bullion Green, near 
Penicuik, the Covenanters were defeated, on No- 
vember 28th, IGllG, by the Royalists under Sir 
'riiomas Dalyell, who earned an ill name by his 
brutality. Near Carlops is the “ Habbie’s Howe” 
of Allan Ramsay’s Gentle Shepherd. 

PontramitoSf the typical genus of the extinct 
order of Echinodermata known as the Blastoidea. 
It is not found in England, for the Hi)ecie8 once 
referred to it are now known as Granatocrinus. 

Pontstoinoily a genus of Scrophiilariacese, 
native to America, consisting of herbaceous jjeren- 
nials with opposite leaves and showy sub-cam- 
panulate, foxglove-like flowers of various colours, 
characterised by a rudimentary fifth stamen. They 
are favourite border plants. 

Penumbra. When light from a point falls 
upon UTi object a shadow' of lhat object is cast 
behind it — tliat is, tlierc is a region of darkness 
caused by the interception of tht^ rays of light by 
the object. When, however, light from a surface 
of appreciable size falls on an object, two kinds of 
shadows are cast, one being a region of complete 
darkness and the other of partial darkness only. It 
is this partially dark region which is known as the 
penumbra. This phenomenon is of sfiecial inU^rest 
when the sun is the source of light. If E and s 
Uee diagram) arc the cjirth and .sun, it will be 
obvious that there are two pairs of tangents to the 
circles representing sections of these bodies. The 
one pair nietd. behind E, and form the darkly- 
shiwled region known as the vwhra. The other 
two tangents cross in front of K, and into the region 
p — part, of a e-one— -oidy some light can penetrate : 
this is the pemnHhra. If the moon M in her path 
enter these regions, w’e have an eclipse, the sur- 
face of the moon becoming gradually less and less 





bright as she passes from penumbra to umbra. The 
pre.seiice of the earth’s atmosphere causes the rays 
of light to be bent slightly, so that the two cones 
arc somew'hat distorted. Also, since some rays 
pass through more atmosphere than others, the 
refraction is unequal. This, combined with the 
fact that watery vapour transmits differently the 
different coloured rays w'hich go to make up whit-e 
light, causes the moon to appear coloured during 
an eclipse, the colour varying from penumbra to 
umbra. 

Pttnitai a government of Russia in Europe, 
bounded on the N. by Nijni-Novgorod, on the E. by 


Simbirsk, on the S. by Saratov, and on the W. by 
Tambov. It occupies an area of 14,997 square 
miles. The surface is undulating with deep valleys 
and ravines, but nowhere does it exceed 900 feet in 
height. The chief rivers are the Moksha, a tribu- 
tary of the Oka, and the Sura, flowing to the Volga. 
The province is almost wholly agricultural, though 
a large area is still under forest. The princi^ 
crops are wheat, oats, potatoes, flax and tobacco, 
and there are vast numbers of horses, cattle 
and sheep. Bees are also a feature of the rural 
economy. The manufactures include paper, matches, 
oils and spirits, besides timber. Pop., 1,491,215. 
'J’he capital, Penza, on the Sura, 350 miles S.E. of 
Moscow', has paper-, saw- and flour-mills and a 
pop. of (>1,851. 

P6nBanC6f a seaport of Cornw'all, England, 
pleasantly situated on Mount's Bay, 10 miles E.N.E. 
of Land's End. It is the most westerly town in 
England. Owing to its equable climate it has 
come into great repute as a health-resort. It is an 
important centre of the mackerel and pilchard 
fisheries, and possesses an excellent harbour. 
Market gardening and ship-building are also cfirricd 
on, and the import and export trade is of growing 
consequence, fruit, flowers, potatoes and other vege- 
tables being despat ched in increasingly hirge quan- 
tities. There are saw-mills, iron foundries and tin 
smelting works in the vicinity. The principal 
structures, mostly constructed of granite, are the 
Public Buildings, which accommodate not only the 
Corporation offices, but also a large concert hall, a 
lecture room, the Royal Geological Society of 
Cornwall, and the Natural History and Antiquarian 
iSociety ; the Market House (the" old Town Hall), 
with a central dome, beneath which, on the first 
floor, is the corn market and, on the ground floor, 
the meat m.arket ; the School of Art and Free 
Library ; the West Cornwall Infirmary and the 
Infectious Diseases Hospital. Morrab House (with 
grounds), acquired in 1889, has been partially 
turned to the juirposes of 51 public library. 
Penzance is a meteorological station and is 
equipped with a rain-gauge in Morrab gardens, 
barometers on several edifices, and sunshine 
recorders on the Market Dome. There is a statue 
to Sir Humphry Davy, the famous chemist, who 
was born here on December 17th, 1778. The town 
was j.)illaged by the Spjiniards in 1595 and sacked 
by Fairfax in 1(>4(>. Its charter was granted in 
1G15 and Charles II. made it an assaying or coinage 
town for tin, a position it held until 1838. Ncwlyn, 
a mile to the south-west, is so greatly affected by 
artists for the opportunities it offers of subjects, 
especially en, plein air^ that it has given rise to 
what is called the Newlyn School. Pop. (1901), 
13,123. 

Peony {Peemia), n large genus of herbaceous 
and shabby plants belonging to the Kanunculacese, 
characterised by a disc below the stamens and a 
fruit consisting of one, tw'o, three, or five rather 
fleshy follicles. P. corallina grows on the Steep 
Holm, an island in the Severn, but is not indigenous. 
P. officinalis is the common large-flowered herba- 
ceous peony of gardens; and P. Montan, some- 
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times placed in a distinct genus on account of the 
disc growing up as an irregular cup round the five 
carpels, is the tree-peony, said to be native to 
Northern China, where it grows 10 feet high and is 
known as “Men-tang,” the king of flowers. In 
English gardens it seldom reaches half that height. 
The flowers are white, pink, crimson or spotted, 
and in cultivation are generally double. 

PeoriEf capital of Peoria county, Illinois, 
United States, on the left bank of the Illinois, 160 
miles S.W. of Chicago. It is an important railway 
centre, contains large distilleries, manufactures 
flour, oatmeal and starch, and carries on a con- 
siderable trade in grain. Pop. (1900), 66,100. 

Pepint or Pippin, The Little, the son of 
Charles Martel, and the founder of the Carlovingian 
dynasty of Frankish kings, was bom at Jupille, 
near Li4ge, Belgium, in' 714. In 747 his brother, 
Carloman, withdrew to the monastery of Monte 
Cassino, and Pepin became Duke of Austrasia as 
well as Neustria. Four years later he obtained 
the consent of l*ope Zacharias to the deposition of 
Child6ric III., the last of the Merovingians ; and in 
752 he was consecrated king of the West Franks 
by Boniface, Archbishop of M<ainz. He aimed at 
strengthening the power of the Franks by a close 
union with the Papacy, and readily responded to 
the call of Pope Stephen II., who sought his aid 
against the Lorabfird king, Aistulf (764). Eventu- 
ally Aistulf was forced to become Pepin’s tributary 
(756), and part of his territory was presented by the 
Frankish king to the Pope. Before this expedi- 
tion Pepin had been solemnly crowned by Stephen 
at St. Denis. Thus his policy during these few 
years exercised a permanent influence on the course 
of mediseval history, at the same time laying the 
foundation of the temi)oral dominion of the Pojjes, 
and justifying their subsequent interference in the 
political affairs of Europe. Pepin’s last years were 
spent in warfare, now with the Saxons, now with 
the Saracens, and now with the Duke of Aquitaine. 
He died at St. Denis on September 24th, 768. 

PepOf the gourd or fruit characteristic of most 
members of the order Cucurbitacese. It is syn- 
carpous, inferior, one-chambered, generally many- 
seeded, horny externally when ripe, and fleshy or 
pulpy within. The chayote or chocho (Sechiuvi 
edulc') is exceptional in having only one large seed ; 
the squirting cucumber (^EcMlinm agreste) is char- 
jicteristic in bursting violently from its fruit stalk 
and so discharging its seeds. The pepos of various 
types, such as the pumpkins and snake-gourds, attain 
to an enormous size and assume fantastic forms: 
the vascular bundles of those of the towel-gourd 
{Luff a (pgyptiara) are durable ; whilst the British 
cucurbit, the white bryony {Bryonia dioifid), has a 
berry instead of a pepo— Ic., is not horny extern- 
ally. 

Pepp6r {Piper), the typical genus of the order 
Piperaceae, which belongs to the Incompletae. 
They are mostly climbing shrubs, natives of India 
and the Pacific, but now cultivated throughout the 
tropics. They have scattered, stipulate, petiolate, 
simple leaves and pendulous spikes of flowers. 


P, nigrum yields the pepper of commerce. The 
fruit is red, is gathered when not fully ripe, and 
sun-dried, when it shrivel sand turns black, being 
then known as a ^ppercorn. White pepper is the 
same fruit, with its outer coat rubbed off, but is 
sometimes bleached with chlorine. Pepper has 
been valued from early times. In the 6th century 
Attila the Hun is stated to have demanded 3,000 lbs. 
of pepper as part of the ransom of Rome. Pepper 
formetl one of the small dying bequests of St. Bede 
to his comrades ; and the now nominal feudal rent 
of peppercorns was once a reality. Malabar black 
pepper is the best, and Tellicherry and Penang 
white pepper. Ground pepper is adulterated with 
linseed, flour, ground rice, etc. Pepper is mainly 
used as a condiment, and owes its pungency to 
2 per cent, of an essential oil. It also contains 
2J per cent, of the tasteless crystalline alkaloid 
piperin. 

Peppercorn Sent» often formerly and still 
occasionally stipulated for as a quit-rent or nominal 
rent. The peppercorn is the dried berry of black 
pepper and of itself has practie-ally no value. 
Projjerty let, therefore, for such a return was in- 
tended as a favour or an act of grace and friend- 
ship. The exacting of a peppercorn or purely 
nominal rent, however, was legally prudent, since 
the landlord thereby secured all his rights. 

Peppermint {McntJfa jnperUa), a species of 
mint widely distributed throughout the temperate 
zone. The British species is cultivated for its 
aromatic essential oil at Mitcham (Surrey), Wis- 
beach (Cambridgeshire), Market Deepingi(Linooln), 
and Hitchin (Hertfordshire), but the plant is far 
more extensively reared in New York, Michigan, 
and Ohio. The whole plant, especially just before 
flowering, is rich in the oil, and when dried it yields 
three or four times more than when green. It is 
used for flavouring sweetmeats and cordials, to 
conceal the taste of medicines and alcoholic liquors, 
and as a carminative and stimulant, espec.ially in 
flatulence. It is also one of the sources of menthol 
or Chinese oil of pef)permint, Cj„H, ^ -f- H.jO^ 
which is used externally in neuralgia. 

Peppermintf Oiii of, is the essential oil 
obtaineu by distillation from the peppermint plant, 
Mentha piperita. The oil is a colourlcjss liquid 
with a ]>leaBant odour and strong fieculiar tiiste. 
It has a specific gravity of about ’86, and 
acts strongly on pohirised light. If cooled, 
crystals of menthol form in the liquid, and 
it is largely used as a source of this substance. 
Quantities are used in medicine as an anodyne, 
anti-spasmodic, and in cases of diarrheoa. It is 
also largely employed to disguise the obnoxious 
taste of medicines and for flavouring purposes, but 
the greatest quantity is employed for the production 
of jieppermint lozenges. 

Pepsixi, a ferment found in gastric juice, 
cajiabTe, in the presence of weak acids, of convert- 
ing proteids into peptones. For use in cases of 
indigestion it is introduced into the system as a 
medicine. The pepsin so used may be prepared 
from the inner surface of the stomach of calf, pig, 
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or sheep. The stomach is laid open, washed and 
scraped, tiie matter thus scraped off being spread 
on glass and dried at a gentle heat. A liquor with 
similar properties may be obtained by steeping the 
same p^t in glycerine. After eight days this 
liquor is strained, and for use a few drops may be 
taken in a glass of wine. 

PaptondS are protcid substances which are 
formed from all proteid iruiterial when it is sub- 
jected to the action of the gastric juice. They 
differ from most other proteids in their solubility 
and in certain of their chemical characteristics — 
as, not being coaguluttjd by heat or thrown 

down as precipitates by mineral salts. 

PepySf Sami'KL, author of the famous Diary, 
was born on February 23rd, 1633, either in 
London or at lirampton, Huntingdonshire. He was 
descended from an old family which had fallen so 
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fur in the social scale that his fjilher had become a 
tailor in London. He received his e<lucation in the 
town t»f Huntinplon. near which his uncle owned 
some property, and afterwards at St. l^aul's iSchool, 
London, whence lu’ jiroceede<l to Cambridge in 
itIoO, entering Magdalene College in October of that 
year. In 1655 he imprudently married a Ijcautiful 
girl of lifteen, but the young couple were rescued 
from poverty by IVpys’s relative. Sir Edward 
Montagu (a ft towards Earl of Sandwich), who re- 
ceived them into his house. In ItJOO his }Kitron's 
influencf secured him the |K)st of Clerk of the Acts 
of tlie Navy, the work of which he did with marked 
efficiency, iiujuiring into various ahuse.s, and often 
being at his office at 4 o’clock in the morning. 
During the war with Holland, Monk called him 
the *• right hand of the Navy.” He remained at his 
])ost all through the visitation of the Plague. 
When the management of the Navy was called in 
question, after the appearance of the Dutch in the 


Medway, Pepys defended the officials before the 
House of Commons in a speech of 3| hours* duration, 
which was regarded as a triumphant vindication of 
the department. In 1673 he was appointed ** secre- 
tiiry for the affairs of the Navy,” and in the sameyear 
became member for Castle Rising. In 1676 he was 
master of Trinity House, and represented Harwich 
in the Short Parliament. In 1679-80 he was con- 
fined in London Tower for several months on a 
trumped-up charge of complicity in the Popish 
Plot. In 1683 he accompanied Lord Dartmouth 
in the Tangier expedition, and was chosen President 
of the Royal Society in the following year. Pepys 
became Secretary of the Admiralty in 1686, but at 
the Revolution lost his post, though the authorities 
continued to seek his advice on naval affairs. 
Henceforward lie lived in lettered ease till his 
death at Cfiapham on May 26th, 1703. His Diary, 
giving in cipher an account of events from 1659 to 
1669, remained in MS. till 1825, vrhen it was pub- 
lished by Lord Rraybrooke ; but the whole of it 
was not given to the world till 1891. It is w'ritten 
with the utmost simplicity and candour, and is in- 
teresting both for its grajihic ])icture of the court 
of Charles II. and the social life of the time, and 
for the study it affords of Pepys’s owm curiously 
complex ch.'iractcr. Pepys was also author of 
Mnnoira rrlnfiny to the State of the Doyal Aary 
(161M)). The inielligencc and zeal with which he 
disehargci I his duties made him a valuable public 
.servant, and Ik* earned a great reputation as an 
authority on matters connected with the Navy. 

Peqnods (LKQroTS), North American Indians, 
inemh<*rs «)f the Algonquian family, formerly very 
powerful in the district west of Cape Cod (Massa- 
cliusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut). They 
are constantly mentioned in the early annals of 
New England, ))ut are now extinct. 

Pera, the fashionable part of Constantino] )le, 
situated on the northern or right side of the Golden 
Horn. ^^Inst of tin* enil)as.sies have htK'n erected in 
this district, which, owing to the character of its 
residents, is sometimes described as the Christian 
quarter. In ISTO it. was devastated by fire, five 
thousand buildings being destroyed and forty 
thou.sand persons made homeless. It contains the 
Anglican chur(7h raised in memory of the British 
soldiers who fell in the Crimean war. 

Perak, one of the Federated Malay States, situ- 
ated on the western side of the Malay Peninsula, 
houn(U*d on the N. by I’rovince Wellesley and Kedah, 
on the E. by Pahang, Kelantan and Petani. on the 
S. by Salangor. and on the W. by the Strait of 
Malacca. It occupies an area of about 10,(K)0 
square miles, mostly covered by dense forest. The 
chief rivers are the Perak (with its left-hand tribu- 
taries, the Pins, Batang, Padang and Kinta), the 
Krian. Kurau. Larut, Bruas and Bernam. The two 
mountain ranges have an average altitude of 2,500 
feet, but the liigliest point is 7,500 feet. They run 
jitirallel to eacli other, being separated by the valley 
of the Perak. The tin mines are the principal 
.«snurce of wealth, and gold and lead also occur. 
Rice, coffee, sugar, tea, tobacco, rubber, vanilla, 
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pepper and other spices are cultivated. The Dutch 
effected a settlement in 1650, but their occupation 
was always precarious and they abandoned it in 
1783. They afterwards resumed possession, but 
were finally evicted by the British in 1795. The 
Siamese conquered the country in 1818, but its in- 
dependence was guaranteed under treaty between 
Great Britain and Siam in 1824. For the next fifty 
years it was governed by its own Sultans, but 
such was the internal dissension that in 1874 the 
ruler applied for the help of a British Resident. 
The first Resident, Mr. J. W. W. Birch, being mur- 
dered in 1875, a punitive expedition ensued, and the 
protectorate then entered upon a peaceful and 
jjrosperous career. The state is divided into 
<listricts — Upper Perak, Kuala Kangsar and Lower 
Perak, on the Perak; Kintfi, Larut and Krian. 
Krian is the most flourisliing agricultural district, 
and Kinta and Larut are the leading mining 
quarters. 'I'aiping, the chief town of Larut, is the 
administrative capital. Pop., 329,605. 

Percevalf SPKNrEK, statesman, second son of 
J.)lin, Karl of Egmont, was born in London on 
’November 1st, 1702, and educated at Harrow ami 
Trinity Collcg'*, C'ainbritlge. He was called to the 
Bar in 17801 . and entcreil Parliament as a sup])ortcr 
of Pitt in 1790. He became »Solicitor-General in 
tlie Addington Administration in l^Ol. and Attor- 
ney-General in 1S02. In ls07 he was made Uhan- 
eeilor of the Exclu*(]uer under the Duke of J*ortlaml, 
whom he succeeded as Premier in 1X09. On the 
11th of May, 1812, he was shot in the lobby of 
the House of (.’ommons l)y a madman named John 
licllingliam, wlio resente<l the refusal of Govern- 
ment to interfere with the ])rocess of Russian law 
iindcr which he had been arre.sted. 

Perch, a fish l)eloiiging1o the Acjirithopterygian 
genus J’erca, type (d’ a family (Percidtc), with 
sixty-one genera, containing nearly five hundred 
species, from tlie rivers and (?oa.sts of temperate .ami 
tropical regions. The type-genus has t hrec sp(;cies, 
vif which by far tlie best known is tlie river jierch 
i^Prrrn fluri/rtilin'), fairly common in Great Britain 
and generally distributed over Europe and the 
northern ]iarts of Asia and America, often coming 
-down to brackisli water. The upper .surface is a 
Avarni greeni.sli brown, .‘iharling into yellow on the 
sides, which arc marked with broad dark vertical 
bands, reaching a little below the latenil lino. 
Gunther thinks five ])onnds tlie in.axinmm weight, 
bnt much Iieavicr sp(‘ciniens are said to have been 
taken. Perch feed on small fislies, insects and 
worms, and the female deposits her eurgs on w’ater 
plant.s. The liesli is esteemed for iovjd. [Climh- 
INC Peiich.] 

Perch, a. rod of definite length employed in 
the measurement of laml, jialings, walks, etc. 
Though it varies locally, in standard measures a 
jierch is equal to 5Jt yards or It is also 

called a pole or rod. The square rod, commonly 
used in estimating brickwork and masonry, contains 
272} square, feet." As a square measure a .Mjuare 
Jierch is equal to 30} square yards. 16t» perches 
making an acre. 


Parcival, Thomas, physician, was born at 
Warrington, Lancashire, on September 29tb, 1740, 
and educated at Warrington Grammar School and 
Academy. Deciding to become a doctor he went to 
Edinburgh to study meditfine, and while yet a 
student was elected to the fellowship of the Royal 
Society, till then the youngest man ever admitted 
to that honour. Proceeding to Leyden in Holland 
he graduated there in 1765. Settling in Manchester 
(1767) he soon took a keen interest in matters of 
public health, and may be regarded as the earliest 
advocate of public batlis and factory legisl.ation. 
He was the founder of the Manchester Literary 
and Philosophical Society (1781), and coiilributed 
many pa])crs on physical science to the Transactions 
of the Royal Society ami other learned bodies. His 
A Father's JmlructloHs (1775 ; 1800), a hook for 
children, enjoyed a great vogue, and he wuis the 
author also of Medical Fthics (1803) and numerous 
important essays. He was instruiiienlal in removing 
AVarrington Academy, established to tifl’ord a 
collegiate education to Nonconformists (then de- 
barred from attending Oxford and Camhridg(i 
Universities), to Manchester, and eiuh'avoured in 
vain to juomotc a college of the type of that 
founded by John Owens in 1845. He died in 
Manchester on August 30t h, isol. 

Percussion i*^ U method of diagnosis which, 
as ordinarily em])loye<l, (umsists in jfiacing tlie 
lingers of the left hand over the j)ortion of tlu‘ 
chest or otluT jiarl of the human hofly to he exain- 
iiu*d, and in jx^nuissing or ligldly striking tliem 
with th(^ 1ii)s of the fingers of th(‘ right hand, so as 
to elicit a sound. On apj>lying this method, for 
e.xaiujile, to the chest wall ovtulying the healthy 
lung a characteristic re.son.aiit jK.*rcussion note is 
produced; if the ehest wall overlyintr t he heart is 
similarly examined, a dull sound results of cpiite a. 
different character: while if t]u^ region ovtjrljing 
the stomach is pju’cusscd, what is known as a tym- 
panitic sound is evoked. By the (unplovnuMit of 
percussion, (certain disease<l conditions of <le<i|)ly- 
seated organs can he d(‘tecied. Kor ('xam])le, con- 
solidation of the lung in pneumonia, and the j>r(!- 
semte of effusion in tlie jileural cavity in pleurisy, 
both yield ,'dtere<l jM-rcussion sounds. Agai'i, 
the aitered texture of the lung in [dithisis is 
.accoiiijianied by an ;dterfxl ])ercnssi()n nott?, and 
changes in the form and area of tlie cardiac dulness 
are met with in certain forms of heart disease. 'I’lie 
method of j»crcus>ion was disc-overed by LeopoM 
Aumibrugger (1722- 1 809), the famous German 
doctor, in 1761, and wa.’ greatly devi.doped by Ren(- 
Tli6opliilc Hyacintlu^ Laenneo (1781-1x26), tin; 
celebrated French jdiysician; it is commonly em- 
jiloyed in conjunction with the method of diagno.sis 
known as auscultation. 

Percy» noble English family, the name being 
derived, it is said, from Perci, a town in St. L6, 
Lower Normandy (depjirtruent of Maiiche). The 
first of the English J^ercys w.as Lout) William 
(1030-96), surnanied Algernon (als ffi-rmms, 
“ with* *tlie moustaches ”). who accompanied 
William the Con(juerur to England, and obtained 
grants of land in Hampshire, Lincolmshirc, and 
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Yorkshire in consideration of his services. He 
died in the Crnsades, within view of the Holy City. 
At the death of his grandson, William (flourished, 
1118), the first race of the Percys ceased in the 
male line ; but from one of the daughters of the 
last named (Agnes, who married Josceline de 
Louvain, who became 4th Baron Percy) a succession 
of distinguished men proceeded, notably Henry, 
created Bari of Northumberland in 1377, whose 
son, Sir Henry, called Hotspur (13(>4-1403), 
knighted at Windsor in 1377, Douglas’s great 
adversary in the battle of Otterburn or Chevy 
Chase (1388), is the hero of many a romantic 
ballad, and immortalised by Shakespeare. With 
Henry AiiGERNON (1502-37), sixth earl, the 
peerage of the J'ercys terminated for twenty years, 
it being conferred on the Earl of Warwick by 
Edward VI. It. was revived by Queen Mary in 
favour of Thomas (1528-72), the seventh earl 
and nephew of the sixth. The title is held by the 
Duke of Northumberland (created, 1768), who is 
connected with the old Percys, through the female 
side only. 

Parcy^ Thomas, collector and editor of ballad 
literature, was born at Bridgnorth, Shropshire, on 
April 13th, 1720, and educated at Bridgnorth 
Grammar School and (Christ Church, Oxford, where 
he gniduated B.A. in 1750. Taking holy orders he 
was presented, in 1753, to the college living of 
Easton-Maudit in Northamptonshire. Uis first 
literary work was a translation from the Chinese 
(1761), and this was followed, after one or two 
minor works, by his most remarkable production, 
Ifeliqueg of Aiwleni Eiujlhh Poetry (1765). The 
work — which consisted of a large number of the 
old ballads which had long been neglected and 
lost sight of, and which, with the willing help of 
many men of letters, Percy diligently collected 
from all quarters— excit(ul great interest and admir- 
ation, and iiiadc its author famous. He became 
acquainted with Dr. Johnson, Burke, and other 
notable men, and in 17H2 was appointed Bishop of 
Dromore in Ireland. Bishop Percy published 
various poems of his own, including The Hermit of 
WarlmttrtK in thn*e cantos (1770), and wrote the 
])opular song, “ O Nannie, wilt thou gang wi’ me?’* 
He practised much benevolence in Dromore, where 
he died on September 30th, 1811. A valuable col- 
lection of liallads and lUmanveg (in 3 vols.) was 
published from his MSS. in 1867, under the editor- 
ship of Prof. J. W. Hales and Dr. F. J. Furnivall. 

Farcy AnecdoteSf the name given to a col- 
lection of anecdotes, published in London in 20 
volumes in 1821-3. They originally api)eaTcd in 
44 monthly pjirts and professed to be written and 
compiled by Sholto and Reuben Percy, brothers 
of the Benedictine monastery of Mount Benger.” 
Really Reuben Percy was Thomas Byerlcy (d. 1826), 
a journalist, while Sholto Percy w'as Joseph Clinton 
Robertson (1788-18.52), a patent agent of Fleet 
Street. The name of the collection had nothing 
to do with the Percy Iteliques but was taken 
from the Percy coffee-house in Kathbone Place, 
London, where the compilers used to discuss their 
project. Sir Richard Phillips (1767-1840), the pub- 


lisher, complained that the notion of the compila** 
tion was borrowed from a proposal of his own that 
a collection should be made of the anecdotes that 
had appeared in the Star newspaper for many years. 
However that may be, in spite of the immense vogue 
which they enjoyed for many years, the Percy 
Anecdotes have small claim to authority or literary 
value. 

Feregrine. [Falcon.] 

F^re-la-Chaise, the largest cemetery in Paris 
and the most famous burying-ground in the world. 
It in named after the Jesuit Father FranQois d’Aix 
de Lachaise (1624-1 7010i confessor of Louis XIV., 
who built for him a mansion in the cast of Paris on 
an estate then called Mont Louis. In 1804 the 
property was acquired for its present purpose and 
laid out by the arcliitect Brongniart. It occupies 
over 2(X) acres and contains a Jewish and a Mahom- 
medan burial-place, as well as a crematorium. 
Amongst the illustrious persons whose tombs are in 
the cemetery are Abelard and Heloise, La Fontaine 
and Moliere, Beaumarchais, Bernardin de Saint 
I*ierre, Balzac, B6renger, Musset and Michelet, Ney, 
Mass6na and Kcllermann, Si6yes, Casimir-Perier, 
Thiers and F61ix Faurc, Lavoisier, Laplace, Bichat, 
Cuvier, Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire, Gay Lussac, Arago 
and Claude Bernard, David, G6ricault, Delacroix 
and Dor6, Gretry. Mehul, Boieldieu, H6rold, Chopin, 
Rossini and Bizet, Talma, Clairon, Mars and Rachel. 

Fereimial (“ living for several years ”), a term 
applied either to plants w'hich grow for several 
years before flowering and die after producing their 
first crop of fruit (monocarpic), or to those that, 
though commonly not flow^ering in the first few 
years of their life, afterwards produce successive 
crops (polycarpic). They may have perennial 
underground structures, the aerial branches dying 
down annually (herbaceous perennials), or they 
may form perennial structures above ground, as in 
ligneous plants (shrubs and trees). 

FeraSy Antonio, statesman, was bom about 
1540. His reputed father, Gonzalo Perez, was 
secretary of state to Philip II. and also translator 
of the ddyssty into Spanish. On the death of his 
father, Antonio replaced him as minister. Terez 
having accidentally learnt that Don John of Austria 
schemed to rescue Mary Queen of Scots, marry her 
and ascend the throne of England, with Philip’s 
knowledge compassed the murder (1578) of Juan 
de Escovedo, Don John’s confidant. For a time 
the king sliielded him, but at last — partly owing 
to the importunities of the assassinated man’s 
friends and partly owing to his alleged intrigues 
with a mistress of Philip’s — set on foot proceedings 
intended to ruin Perez. He was arrested and 
imprisoned, and seemed on the point of being con- 
victed as the murderer of Escovedo when he escaped 
into Aragon, thence to Bearn, and afterwards to 
England, where he arrived in 1593. Philip, who 
tried more than once to get him assassinated, was 
rendered even more furious by the account pub- 
lished by Perez in London (1594) of his relations 
with him. Perez w’ent to France soon afterwards, 
and died in poverty at Paris in 1611. 
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Farfoetibililyf the opinion that in a state of 
grace through sanctification man may reach per- 
fection; a condition of sinlcssness in this life. 
This was a belief held by John Wesley although 
he allowed that few attained this high and holy 
position. Its origin is traceable to the great 
mystic known as Dionysius, by whom it was handed 
down through strict Franciscans, the Molinists, 
Jansenists and German Mystics. Unfortunately 
the theoretical Perfectibilist often became the 
practical Antinomian, as several sects prove, 
and the American Perfectionists, called al.so 
Free Lovers, who were banded together into a 
.society by John H. Noyes, were constrained by 
public opinion to modify tlieir principles. Some 
social reformers have held high ideals as to the 
perfectibility of the race. De Tocqiicvilles epitaph 
on Napoleon, “ He was as great as a man can be 
without virtue,'* serves to prove that the complexity 
of our being requires that tlie moral and intellectual 
nature must be in harmony, a condition dithcnlt 
of attainment in view of existing limitations. The 
cultivation of the intellect alone may give jiower 
either for good or evil. 

Perfectionists (known also as the Oneida 
Community, Biijle Communists, and Free 
Lovers) are a sect founded in the United States in 
1838 by John Humphrey Noyes (born at Ilrattleboro, 
Vermont, September ilrd, 1811 ; died at Niagara 
Falls, Canada, April 13th, 188(1). Having come to 
the conclusion that the Church as such hardly out- 
lasted apostolic times, and t hat with the Second 
Advent, which he place<l in the year 70, it came to 
an end, and that from that time forward it consisted 
in different times and places, of such people only, 
independent of priesthood or visible membershi|>, 
as carried out the apostolic ideal, he conceived the 
idea of founding a visible church upon similar 
lines, the chief features of which were to bo com- 
munity of goods and freedom from all rules and 
laws, and from human ties of country, marriage, 
and family, since each member, by strength of the 
indwelling Sp.irit. w'ould be .a law to himself. Such 
a society was duly established at Oneida, in Madi- 
son county. New York, in 1848. It engaged in the 
iron and silk industry and devised a trap for fur- 
hunting which had a great success. Apparently 
the society was conducted without scandal. In 
course of time, however, local public opinion de- 
nounced tlieir views and practices and accordingly, 
in 1880, the society reintroduced marriage and 
family life, and modified its community of goods 
so far as to resolve itself into the Oneida Joint 
Stock Company, each member sharing in the 
profits. Its business transactions, carried on on 
co-operative principles, continued to be prosperous. 

Perforata, (l) A subdivision of the Fora- 
minifera, including those in which the test or 
shell is perforated by large number of pores 
through which pass the pseudopodia or tentacle- 
like expansions of the body substance. The three 
main families are the Lagenidie, Ghibigerinida;, and 
Nummulinidae. (2) One of the three sub-orders of 
the order Madreporaria, or true corals, so called 
owing to the oorous nature of the skeleton or 


corallium. It includes the most specialised of 
existing corals. There are three main families— the 
Poritidffi, including many massive forms composed 
of spongy tissue ; the Eupsammidm, a group of 
branching tree-like corals ; and the Madreporidm, 
including the coiumon Stag's-Horn Coral, and others 
of the best-known members of the order. 

Perfameryi the art of extracting odours from 
flowers, fruits, and other substances, and recom- 
bining them for use in the toilet and for other 
purposes. Perfumes were known to and used by 
the Egyptians, Phcenicians, Assyrians, and Persians, 
and were used by the Greeks and Homans in wor- 
ship, for the toilet, and for rendering wines more 
agreeable. I*erfumes were adopted into Christian 
vrorship as early as the Tith century. The Arabs 
brought the art into Spain, and it was quickly 
adopted and improved upon in France and Italy, 
though in the latter country the employment of 
perfumes in the line art of poisoning led to their 
I^ussing out of fashion and popularity. Perfumes 
were ixipular in England during the loth and Kith 
centuries, since which time their use has consider- 
ably diminished, so far, at least, as men are con- 
cerned. Pari.s and London are the clnef seats of 
the manufacture, while Cannes, Nice, Nimes, Sicily, 
and other places in Southern Europe provide quan- 
tities of the choicest flowers and fruits. lJulgaria 
is noted for its attar of rose, and England holds 
her own in t he matter of lavender and peppermint, 
wliich ar(3 largely cultivated at Mitcham and 
Hitchin. 

Perfpamillllf or Pergamus, an ancimit city of 
My8iii,7n Asia Minor, w.xs situated on the northern 
bank of the Caicus (modern, Kakir-Tchai), which 
at tlu'it time communicated directly with the sea. 
The town centred round the Veropolis, which wjis 
on a hill behind it. Founded by a c hmy of Gicek 
emigrants, it had already become important in t ho 
early part of the 3rd century li.c. As part of 
the territory conquered by Alexander the Great, 
it was ruled by his general l.iysiiiiachus ; but. a 
eunuch named J'hiletmrus, wliom the latter had en- 
trusted with the can? of his treasure, rebelled nnd 
made it an independent state, and such it remained 
till 133 when Attains HI. berpieathed it to th(* 
Homan Empire, of which it became a j)rovince. 
Under Byzantine rule it gradually fell into »lecay ; 
but many things testify to its former greatness. 
It had a library second fuily to that of A1c;xandria, 
and St. John speaks of its church as one of the 
seven churches of Asia. There are remains of 
noble architecture in and about the town of Ber- 
guma, which now occupies its site. Pcrgunius 
gives us the word “ parchment,” the substance 
liaving been probably first used there. 

Pergolesiy Giovanni Battista, composer, 
was born at Jesi, Ancona, Italy, on January 3rd, 
1710, and was taught the violin at Naples, His 
compositions are chiefly masses and openis, which 
obtained little success during his lifetime. His 
early death .at Pozznoli on March 16th, 1736, ex- 
cited profound regret and his La Sarva Padrona 
(1731), Maestro di Musica (1732), FlaminUi 
(1735), and L'OUmpiade (1735), performed 
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posthumously, achieved widespread popularity. 
His last compositions were Orfeo ed Euridwe^ a 
cantata for a sin^de voice, a beautiful Salve, Eegina, 
also for a single voice, and his famous Stabat Mater 
for two female voices. Pathos and sweetness are 
the leiuling characteristics of his works. 

Feriv in Persian mythology, an imaginary being, 
of either sex, a descendant of the fallen angels, 
supposed to be immortal, and to lead a life of 
happiness, but to be excluded from Paradise until 
the repentjince of the fallen angels. Thomas 
Moore wrote a much admired poem “ Paradise and 
the I'eri,” which formed a section of IMla Itookh. 

Farianthi a eonvenitmt general term for the 
floral enveloj»es [Flower], employed more especi- 
ally when there is either only one whorl of them 
(monochlamyd(^ous) or two whorls of similar 
texture, as in many Monocotyledons. It may thus 
be petaloid in colour and texture, as in lilies, tulips. 
Narcissus, etc. ; herbaceous, as in nettles ; or glu- 
maceous, as in rushes ; and either gamophyllous, 
with united loaves, as in hyacinths ; or polyphyllous, 
when they are free, as in lilies, 

FericfliinbilllUf C)r. as it is now termed, peri- 
cycle, a ring of tissue surrounding the stele in roots 
or stems. It may lie homogemiously composed of 
thin-walled parenchyma, or it may be hetero- 
g<meous, containing a circle, or detached 
strands, of stereom, <‘itlier sederenchymatous or 
collenchyrnatous. In it the lateral branches of 
the root originate. 

Faricardiuiiii tlie space surrounding the 
heart; it is of great functional importance in some 
invertebrates, such as the inollusca, in which it 
communicatt'K with the exterior by means of the 
kidney or nephridium. In the vertebrates it is 
completely clo.scd. In the human subject the 
pericardium is liable to iiifhimmation as the result 
of exposure to cold, especially when the expo- 
sure leads up to rheumatic fever. In this condition, 
which is known as ya’Wtwn////.v,acertain quantity of 
fluid fills the cavity of the pericardium, while a 
layer of solid matter forms on its surface. Besides 
IMiin and tenderness in the heart region, there are 
})al pit'll ion, faintnt^ss, blueness of the face and lips, 
cough, difficulty of breathing, general symptoms of 
fever and a frequent, feeble pulse. In severe cases 
the fluid poured out may amount to several pints, 
seriously affecting the heart’s action and causing 
permanent injury, the heart and pericardium be- 
coming fixed together by Itands and cords. It is in 
consequence of the gravity of many of its sequelae 
that rheumatic fever should be treated profession- 
ally at the earliest possible moment. 

Fdricarpp the wall of the ovary of angiosperms 
in the fruit stage, i.v., the whole of a true fruit ex- 
clusive of the seeds it contains. The term is loosely 
extended to the similar (analogous) structure 
in inferior fruits or pseudocarps, which is not 
identical in homology, being largely receptacular 
and not ovarian in origin. The pericarp may be 
dry or succulent. In the former case, as in the 
pea, it is generally dehiscent if many-seeded ; inde- 


hiscent, as in buckwheat, if one-seeded. If fleshy, it 
is often readily distinguishable into three layers, 
the exterior skin or epicarp, the middle fleshy layer, 
mesocarp or sarcocarp, and the inner stone, the 
putamen or endocarp. 

FericloSf greatest of Athenian statesmen, was 
born al)out the close of the 6th century B.c. He 
was of noble descent, and was the son of Xanthip- 
pus, who routed the Persians at Mycale in 479 B.c. 
He was educated by the best masters obtainable, 
among them being Zeno the Eleatic, and Anaxa- 
goras. About 467 he entered public life as a 
member of the democratic party, and soon became 
its leader. He differed from many of his powerful 
opponents in having few traces of the demagogue 
about him ; nor did he depend upon the generous 
distribution of money for supporters. Cimon, the 
leader of the aristocratic party, has been credited 
with the merit of putting an end to the long war 
with Persia; but it was Pericles's moderation, 
sagacity, and dignity which brought about that 
result. His magnanimity was seen in the action he 
took after the banishment of Cimon in pas.sing a 
decree enabling Cimon to return. He had been 
impressed with the latter’s patriotism and bravery in 
offering to fight at the battle of Tanagra (457) 
as a common soldier. Pericle.s disapproved of the 
si)iritod foreign policy of his day, and tried to 
curb the impulsive enterprise of the Athenians, who 
were continually seeking to conquer new worlds. 
He wished to unite the Grecian states, which were 
at enmity, instead of waging war on other nations 
while weakened by division. He proposed that 
delegates from all the Hellenic states should meet 
jit Athens; but the jealousy and envy of Sparta 
prevented the realisation of his patriotic idea. The 
Athenians, however, united, and by a series of bril- 
liant victories, which were largely due to Pericles’s 
strategy and ccuirage, gradually extended their in- 
fluence and possessions from the isthmus of Corinth 
to the Thermopyliean Stniit. After the death of 
Cimon (449) and banishment of his successor, 
Thucydides, son of Melesias, his power was almost 
absolute. He subdued several states and forced 
tribute from them, and thcj treasury of the Athenian 
confederacy was removed during this jjeriod from 
Delos to Athens. He settled colonies in various 
places and rendered Athens almost impregnable by 
the building of walls. Under his wise rule noble 
edifices aro.se in Athen.s, adorned with the choicest 
examples of Grecian art — amongst them the 
Parthenon, the Erechtheum, the Propylroa, or ves- 
tibule to the Acropolis, and the Odeum, or music- 
hall— the theatre was encouraged, and some im- 
portant legal reforms were effected, his jury system 
standing the test of many generations. Sparta and 
other Grecian states, envious of Athens, conspired 
to humble it. and hence the Peloponnesian War. 
Pericles’s strategy was not approved of at first, but 
he succeeded in his plans. Unfortunately the 
plague broke out in Athens, and the people turned 
on him. When the reaction came he had lost some 
of his dearest friends and relatives and at length, 
in 429 B.C., he succumbed. [Aspasia.] His ora- 
tions have not been preserved, though one of them 
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was pronounced the greatest of all ancient compo- 
sitions. His fame rests on his wisdom, foresight, 
and splendid administrative power and military 
genius. 

Pdrier, Gasimir, statesman, was born at 
Grenoble, France, on October 11th, 1777, and edu- 
cated at Lyons and Paris. After military service 
in Italy, he entered his brother s bank in Paris and 
acquired a complete mastery of finance. Having 
exposed the deplorable condition of the ministerial 
budget, he was elected to the Chamber of Deputies 
(1817), where he continued to keep a vigilant eye 
upon the national purse. After the Revolution of 
July, 1830, he became President of the Chamber 
and, in 1832, President of the Council with the 
portfolio of the Interior. StrongW deprecating 
change for change’s sake, he adopted the policy of 
the ji'uMe milieu^ or “ golden mean,” during which 
the country might be allowed breathing-time to re- 
cover prosperity and “tone.” He did not live to 
see what measure of success his statesmanshi]) 
might achieve, for he fell a victim to cholera and 
died in Paris on May IGtli, 1832. 

P^rier, Jean I'aul Pierre Casimir, fifth 
President of the French Rei)ublic. grandson of 
Louis Philippe’s premier, was born in Paris on 
November 8th, 1847, and was educated at thcLycee 
Bon.'i()arte. After serving in the Franco-German 
war (in which he won the Legion of Honour), he 
entered public life as deputy for Nogent-sur-Seine 
(1876). From 1877 to 1879 he was Under-Secretary 
for Education, but resigned his seat in theCliamber 
(February, 1883) as a protest against the vote 
which deprived the princes of tlie House of Orleans 
of their rank in the army. His constituents, how- 
ever, re-elected him, and he filled in succession the 
posts of Under-Secretary for War (October, 1883), 
Vice-President of the (3iambcr (1885), President of 
the Budget Committee (1891 -2, 1893) and President 
of the Chamber (1893). On the fall of the Dupuy 
Cabinet he becjime premier with the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs (December, 1893). He did not hold 
office long, being defeated in May, 1894, on a ques- 
tion of secondfiry importance. On June 24lh in 
this year President Carnot was assassinated at 
Lyons and Casimir-Perier was elected his successor 
three days later. A prolonged series of violent 
demonstrations in the Chamber, in which his 
authority was constantly flouted and sought to be 
circumscribed, led him to end the discreditable tur- 
moil by resigning his high office on the loth of 
January, 1895. This was a salutary and not un- 
needed lesson and brought the Deputies to their 
senses. 

Perifif06i the point of the moon’s orbit which is 
nearest to the earth. On account of the disturbing 
force of the sun and the planets, the perigee does 
not retain the same position, but makes a complete 
revolution in about nine years. This motion, how- 
ever, is not regular, the true position of the perigee 
sometimes being as much as 12° away from its 
mean place. This irregularity was known in very 
early times, but Jeremiah Horrocks (1617-41) 
was the first astronomer who deduced the law 
which determines its change. 


P6rifford, an ancient province in the south- 
west of jfrance. It formed part of Guienne, in 
the old government of Guienne and Gascony, and 
was bounded on the N.W. by Saintonge arid the 
Angoumois, on the N. and N.E. by Limousin, on 
the E. and S.E. by Qucrcy, on the S. by Agenais^ 
and on the W. by Guienne. Its principiil towns 
were Perigueux, Sarlat and Bergerac. It was 
divided into P6rigord Blanc or Upper P^rigord, 
with P6rigueux as the capital, and P6rigord Noir 
or Sarladais, with Sarlat as capital, and is now 
represented by the department of Dordogne and 
part of that of Lot-et-Garonne. 

PdrififneuZi capital of the department of 
Dordogne, France, on the Isle, a right-hand afliiient 
of the Dordogne, 79 miles N.E. of Bordeaux. It is 
well situated amid pleasant surroundings, and has 
some fine buildings, among them being the Byzan- 
tine cathedral of St. Front (with lofty towers and 
cupolas), resembling St. Mark’s in Venice, the l*re- 
fecture, the Palais dc Justice, and the Museum. 
The chief industries nre the manufacture of bomba- 
zines, serge, cutlery, hosiery, leather, liqueurs and 
spirits, pat6s, pottery and nails, and much marble is 
cut and ].)olishcd. 'J’he pdtva de lV‘rif/iurnx, made 
of truffles and partridges, arc largely c?xporttHL 
Among ti)e Roman remains arc an amphitheatre, 
Jiqueducts, temples, and a curious tower <;7 feet 
high and containing no door or window. Peri- 
gueux was the Roman Vesunna, the capital of the 
Petrocorii, whose name was ])rc8erved in that of 
P6rigord, the ancient province i.>f which P6rigueux 
was capital. Captured by the English in 1356 it 
was restored to France in the reign of t^harles V. 
In the wars of the Huguenots the town was a Cal- 
vinist stronghold. Pop. (1901), 31,976. 

Perilielioily the point of a planet’s orbit whicti 
is nearest the sun. It is there l ore one end of the 
major axis of the ellij».se which re})reHents the? 
planet’s path, and it is when in perihelion that a 
planet is travelling fastest. 

Periniy a small barren island in the Strait of 
Bab-el-Mandeb, at the entrance or southern end of 
the Rod Sea. It has been occuj>ied by Great Britain 
since 1857, and is used as a coaling and telegraph 
.station. I'he inhabitants number about 400, 
mostly coolies engfiged in coal- heaving. 

Permennif the term applied in anatomy to 
the portion of the body situate at the floor of the 
pelvis, and traversed by the extremity of the lower 
bowel and by the urethra. 

P6riodical8p publications appearing at regular 
(or, occasionally, uncertain) intervals dealing with 
literature, science and art, crafts and trades, politi- 
cal!, social and general topics ; distinct, on the one 
hand, from newspapers, and, on the other, from the 
journals of learned societies, almanacs and year- 
books. Periodicals appear, usually, once a week, 
monthly or quarterly. They are either general and 
promiscuous, i.e., they appeal to all, or large sections 
of the community, or specific, they deal with 
one subject (for example, philosophy or cricket), 
and make their appeal only to those interested in 
that subject. To this second class it is unnecessary 
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to refer at any length . The general periodical is of 
three kinds, the political and critical review, the 
miscellaneous magazine, and the popular journal of 
the penny weekly type. The dividing line between 
the.sc varieties cannot, however, always be distin- 
guished. 

Periodicals grew out of the newspapers, and dealt 
originally with books and literature. The earliest 
publication of this kind was the Jtrurnal dex HarantSt 
which Jipixjared in Paris in lGGf>. It luis had a 
chequered career and intervals of oblivion, but 
exists and is controlled by a commission of the 
Institut. The Jinmial speedily found imitators in 
Enghind, but it was not until the publication of 
the UUtory of the Workx of the Leai'iied (ItU)*.)- 
1712) that any critical periodical achieved much 
success in London. It is to the genius of Richard 
iStcele, Joseph Adflison and Samuel Johnson that 
th(^ popularity of the non-newspaper periodical was 
originally due. Steele began the Toiler in 1700 
and thrice a week for close on throe years came 
C!ssays from his pen in this publication. Addison 
and Steele established the Spectator in 1710 and it 
lasted for four years. Jolmson's llawhler was 
published from 2lith March, 1750, to 14th March, 
I7r>2. Meanwdiile the Mtmthly JteHew (1719-1845) 
had a])peared. It flealt with s(denceand literature, 
was Whigin politics, and Nonconformist in theology. 
It was the forerunner of tlie great critical reviews 
of to-day. Of these the most imporOint are the 
iUlmhnrgh Iierien\ established in 1802 and indelibly 
associated with 11»e names of Francis Jeffrey, 
♦Sy<lney Smith, Brougham (who largely deterrainc(l 
its early Whig views), Sir Walter Scott, Thomas 
<‘H.rlyl(N and, .after 1825, M.acaulay. Scott, dissatis- 
tied with the Edhtbmgh^ induced John Murray to 
start a. rivjil, and in 1809 the first number of the 
ifkiarterly lierlen' was |)ublished. Among the great 
names early .associate<l with the (^narterty were 
those of William Giihud and J. G. Lockhart, and 
in its mid-c.areor Sir William Smith was editor. 
For nearly .a century the articles in the two gre.at 
<|uarterlit!8 were aiuuiyiuous, but at the beginning 
of the 2()th century signed articles made their 
3 ip])earance. The iyexhfii'nster Jtrrien', the organ 
at first, of the Utilitari.ans, was published in 1824 as 
a qu.art.erly, and so continued for over half a century 
3ind still exists as ,a monthly. The Bohlhi Itericw 
(established 18;h;) is the quarterly organ of the 
cultured section of the Roman Catholic community. 

The (jiharterlies wielded much ])olitical and liteniry 
influence, but as the re.ading — if not the reflective 
— publii* grew in miiubei-s, something more popuLar 
fieemed to be recpiired, .and in 18G5 the Fortnightty 
Jtrricfr was founded, the signing of articles Ixjing 
<lesigned to fix responsibility on the authors 
rather th.an on the IttThte. As its name implies, it 
first came out fortnightly, but in 186G the issues 
were made monthly thougli the original title was 
rctfiined. From 18G7 to 1882itw.as edited by John 
Morley. The Fortnightly was followed by the 
Omtewporary JltTiete (18GG), the Nineteenth Ccntvry 
(1877), the words and Afti'Twardi being added in 
1001 ; XheNatuvnal Ilerietv (1883), and the Monthly 
Jieriew (RKKl). In all these monthly review.s, 
|K>litical, social and theological questions have fai 


more prominence than literary criticism. While 
the quarterlies charge six shillings a number the 
monthlies are content to charge two shillings and 
sixpence. 

The modem magazine (the use of the name in 
this connection may be traced to the intention that 
this kind of periodical should be a repository of 
miscellaneous literary wares) claims de.scent from 
the Gentlenian^s Journal (1691-4), w'hile the still- 
existing Gentleman' s Magazine in 1731 by 

Edward Cave) owed much of its early success to 
the contributions of Dr. Johnson. In it he reported, 
Largely from his own imagination, the speeches 
delivered in Parliament, taking care not to let the 
Whig dogs have the best of it.” “ Sylvanus Urban, 
Gent., ” the constant pseudonym of the editor, no 
longer displays the sj^ecial interest in antiquarian 
and historical lore that he was wont to do, his 
miscellany being now devoted to general literature 
and fiction. Even more notable than the establish- 
ment of the Gentleman' X Magazine was the appear- 
.aiice at Edinburgh in 1817 oi Blacknood^x Magazine^ 
issued by the founder of the well-known publishing 
house. Brilliant, witty, audacious, Tory in politics. 
Liberal in matters literary, its early contributors 
included John Wilson (“ Christopher North ”) as 
editor, 8ir Walter Scott, Lockh.art and James Hogg, 
“the Ettrick Shepherd.” I'he gre.at reputation 
wiiich it at once achieved it has maintained to the 
present day. It combines the best fc.ntures of the 
“ heavy ” review and the “ light ” mngazine. Fraxer's 
Magazine was founded in 1830, changed its 
name in 1882 to Longman' x Magazine, and in 1005 
ceased to exist. In its early days associated with 
the names of Carlyle .and Thackeray, among its 
latest contributors was Andrew Lung. 

In 1850 Macmillan'' X Magazine w^as published 
monthly at the price of a shilling, .nnd in 18G0 ap- 
peared the Comhill Magazine under the editorship 
of Thackeray, on whose staff w’as Frederick Green- 
wood, subsequently founder of the Pall Mall 
Gazette and St. Jamvx'x Gazette. The Comhill 
maintains a high literary reputation. Some forty 
years after its foundation, the proprietor, George 
Smith (of Smith, Elder & Co.), gave in its pages in- 
teresting reminiscences of its early days. The two 
mag.azinc8 named were not, however, the first 
periodicals of their kind published .at a shilling; 
that distinction belonging to TaWx Fdinhurgh 
Jonrnal (1832-4G), which did not survive the com- 
petition of its riv.al8. It was felt, too, that there 
laid grown up a piblic sufficiently large to 
make the issue of a sixpenny magazine successful. 
In 1852 the Leisure Honr was first published. It 
had a distinctly religious tone, and w.as followed in 
ISGOby Good and in 18G1 by the tjfuiver. 

Both were sixpenny monthlies, and both had illus- 
trations. In lOOG Good Words, to w’hich W. E. Glad- 
stone and many other eminent men had contributed, 
was changed into a penny weekly. The beginnings 
of high-class illustrated periodicals are found not in 
England, nor in the mjig.azincs named, but in the 
United States. Harpers Magazine, whose excel- 
lence, literary and pictorial, has long been recog- 
nised, was first published in 1850. In 1870 
appeared Scribner's Monthly (changed in 1881 
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to the Centv^ Magmine)., a journal of similar class 
and reputation. In 1887 publication began of a 
third high-class illustrated American periodical — 
Sct'Umer^t Magazine. In England the Art Jitumal^ 
noted for its line engravings, had appeared as far 
back as 1839, but its appeal was necessarily to a 
somewhat limited class. 

The pioneer periodical to give, at a popular price, 
the best illustrations and letterpress by the first 
authors of the day, was Cassell's Magazine (1853, 
then called CasselVs Ulvstrated Family Pajier^ 
which has numbered amongst its contributors 
Charles lieade, Wilkie Collins, Sheridan Le Fanu, 
Rudyard Kipling, Max l^emberton, and H. Rider 
Haggard. For many years the chief nwigazines 
have printed the works of leading novelists, and 
as far back as 1837 Bentley's Miscellany was de- 
voted entirely to fiction, while later T&mplc Bar 
(which ceased to be published in 1907), Belgravia 
and the Argosy were almost wholly given up to that 
art. In 1891 the Strand Magazine^ projected by 
Sir George Newnes, came out as .a sixpenny illus- 
trated monthly, with much light refwling and 
plenty of fiction. By its success it proved the fore- 
runner of a number of other magazines of similar 
kind. At one time it may have been doubted 
whether children felt sufficient esprit de corps to 
support a magazine exclusively devoted to their 
interests, but the increasing success of Little Folks 
(1871) has demonstrated that they appreciate as 
zealously as readers of an older growth a periodical 
that gives them exactly what they want. A maga- 
zine of a novel character was brought out in IHiK) 
under the editorship of W. T. Stead. This was the 
Bev4€w of Reviews^ which, besides original con- 
tributions, including character sketches of eminent 
persons, gave a digest of the principal contents of 
contemporary magazines and reviews. A class 
magazine which merits mention is Notes and 
Queries (1849), specially devoted to the elucidation 
of obscure points of literary and antiquarian interest. 


another pioneer of cheap healthy literature. The 
Family Herald (1843) and the London Jowmal 
(1845) are penny weeklies devoted to fiction, the 
progenitors of the numerous penny novelettes and 
exponents of the bad baronet and virtuous penniless 
maiden school of tictive art. Journals associated 
with Charles Dickens are llovsehold Words (1860) 
and All the Year (1859), while in Once a 

Week (1859) appeared some of the work of Sir 
Walter Besant and James Rice. In 1881 a paper 
destined to have a great inttuence on the mass of 
the reading public was published by George Newnes. 
This was Tit Bits^ which aimed at being briglit, 
breezy and brief. It was also 8crnp])y, it olTored 
prizes to its remlers, and was immensely successful. 
Among its best-known rivals are Cassell's Saturday 
Jmirnal (1883), Answers [to correspondents] (1888), 
and Pearson's Weekly (1890). 

The development of periodical literature in the 
United States, France and Germany has been 
almost as great as in England. The reviews in 
America have not the authority of their European 
riv,als; the most familiar is the North Avieriean 
Review (Boston, 1815). Of magazines, besides 
those already mentioned. The Atlantic Mmthly 
(Boston, 1857) holds a very high place, as does also 
Lippincott's Magazine (Philadelpliia, 18(»8). In 
Paris the leading periodical is the Jt^-vue des Jhmx 
Mondes (founded in 1829). The Nouvelle Jteime 
was estfiblished in 1879. German periodicals are 
very numerous, but no one lias obtained :i position 
of pre-eminence. The Deutsche Rundschau (1874) 
and Nord vnd Sud (1878) may bo mentioned. 
Turin has its Rivista Conttmjntranea (1853) and 
Home the Giomale degli erntditi (1883). 

Periodic Law. It was first observed in the 
year 1854 by Newlands that if the elements be 
arranged in the order of their atomic weights 
[Atomic Thbory], those which showed relation- 
ship to one another in their chemical characteristics 
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The popular w^eekly periodical dates from the 
.api)earance in Edinburgh of Chavihers's Journal 
(1832), at the price of three halfpence a copy. It 
is also sold in monthly pirts, and maintains the 
best literary traditions, but eschews politics. 
Charles Knight’s Penny Magazine (1832-45) was 

1C7— N.B. 


occurred at regular intervals. These elements 
were then classified in groups in accordance 
with this perioilicity and, after further extension 
by Mcndeleef and Lothar Meyer, the classification 
received general recognition amongst chemists, and 
might be said to take the form of a law which stated 
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that the chemical and physical properties of the 
elements are functions of their atomic weights. 
The arrangement of tiie elements in the periodic 
system is generally given according to the table 
on the preceding page. 

It will be seen that the elements in the vertical 
groups are such as closely resemble one another 
chemically. The periodic law has been of service 
in checking the atomic weights of the elements. 
'J’hus these weights in the case of Tellurium and 
Osmium were greater than they should he ; but 
careful redeterrainations showed the old numbers 
were tf )0 high. On tlu^ basis of lliis system also, 
Mendeleef predicted th(^ existence? of elements 
which should till some of the gaps in the order. 
Ho also predicted the properties of these elements, 
liis assumj)tion being afterwards verified by the 
iliscovery of the elements Scandium and Ger- 
manium. Not least also in the uses of this dis- 
covery has been the great influence which it has 
had upon chemical thought and work. 

Periodic Time^ the time taken by any planet 
to travel once round its orbit. The periodic time 
of an inferior planet is found by noting the time 
which elapses between two successive conjunc- 
tions, and that of a superior planet- by observing 
t wo successive oj)po8itions. It was discovered by 
John Kepler (1571-1030) that the periodic times 
of the ditTerent planets are connected w’itli their 
r(?spective distances from the sun, and this relation- 
ship he expressed in his thinl law. [Kkpler’s 
Lawh.] The fact that the planets move in ellipses 
under the attrac-tion of the sun makes such a rela- 
t ionship a mathematical necessity, hut Kepler found 
it- out. by actual comparison of numbers, tlie raathe- 
inatic.s of the suf)ject remaining undiscovered till 
the time of Sir Isaac Newton (1042-1727). 

PeriophthalninSf a genus of small fishes 
allied to the Gobies, with a few species from the 
shores of the Indo-Paciflc ocean. Their ventral 
and jxictoral fins enable them to move pretty freely 
over mud-banks, which they frequent at low tide 
to hunt for small shell-tish, and their extremely 
prominent and mobile eyes arc suited for vision in 
air as well as in water. 

PeriostitiSf inflammation of the fibrous racm- 
braiK? which covers the surface of bones, excepting 
where there is cartilage. The chronic form is 
usually the result of injury and commonly occurs 
therefore in the bones that are most exposed to 
damage, such as the shin, collar-bone, skull, and 
ril>8. A very tender and painful hard swelling 
forms at the scat of injury. The acute form is met 
with generally fis the result of rheumatism, scro- 
fula, or syphilitic taint ; or it may follow neglect of 
lengthened exposure to wet and cold on the part of 
those thus hereditarily disposed to bone weakness. 
The afflicted bone grows extremely tender and 
fever sets in. Matter sometimes forms beneath the 
membrane, separating it from the bone and cutting 
off the supply of blood to the latter. The bone 
will probably die, and an abscess be formed with 
the dead bone lying in it. In these circumstances 
even blood-poisoning is not infrequent. 


PeripatetiCf of or belonging to the school or 
system of philosophy founded by Aristotle (384-822 
B.C.), whose custom it often was, it is said, to teach 
while walking to and fro in the peripatoi, or 
covered walk, at the Lyceum in Athens. Hence it 
gradually came also to be applied in a general sense 
to anyone who walked about or wandered from 
place to place in connection with some calling or 
trade, as a peripatetic (or itinerant) photographer. 

Peripatns is the genus which is the only 
member of the rcmarhS-ble class known as the 
Prototrachcata or Onychophora. It is certainly one 
of the most interesting and abnormal animals in 
tlic whole range of the Invertebrates. It has a 
soft worm-like body, with a series of rudely- 
jointed limbs placed at e(pial distances along the 
body. The antennae consist of a single pair ; they 
are blunt and composed of a series of ring-like 
segments. 3’he first two pairs of limbs are inodi- 
iied to help in feeding ; the first pair acts as the 
jaws and are enclosed in a mouth Ccavity, while the 
second pair is represented by two i)a.pillae, at the 
ends of which the slime glands discharge mucus. 
Breathing is effected by a scries of internal respira- 
tory tubes which ramify throughout the body. The 
functional body “cavity is a “ pseudoccelc ” [Body 
Cavity], while the true body cavity or cmlome 
is represented only by a number of small vesicles 
in the bases of the legs. 'J’hc interest of the genus — 
apart from some questions of the nature of the 
body cavity and the course of development — is that^ 
while it is worm-like in appearance and in the 
character of its nephridia or kidneys, it is more 
closely allied to the Myriapoda. There are numer- 
ous species which arc very widely scattered, 
occurring in the West Indies, South and Central 
America, the Cape of Good Hope, Australia, imd 
New Zealand. The animals live under leaves and 
stones or in decayed wood. 

Periplanetai the cockroach. [Blatta.] 

PerischcBchinoidea, the principal of the 
four orders which form the extinct group of 
Palaeechinoidea. It is divided into two families, 
the Mclonitidse and the Archseocidaridm ; the 
former is almost, if not entirely, restricted to 
America. The main character of the order is that 
the interambulacral plates consist of more than 
two rows. 

Perisperniy the nutritive tissue of the seed 
w'hicli originates from the tercinc, or nucellus, out- 
side the embryo-sac. It consists mainly of thin- 
walled parenchymatous cells rich in starch or oil, 
and, together with the endosperm within the 
embryo-sac, constitutes what was formerly known 
as albumen. With the exception of some Alisinacese 
and Orchidaceac, almost all sperinaphytes have 
perisperm in the early stages of the development of 
the seed ; but in “ exalbuminou.s ” seeds it, together 
with the endosperm, is absorbed before the seed is 
ripe. 

Perissodactylaf a section of Ungulata, con- 
taining those animals in which the number of toes 
on the hind feet is odd. There are only three living 
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families — the Rhinoceroses, the Horses, and the 
Tapirs. These last, and some of the Rhinoceroses, 
however, have four digits on the fore limb. The 
section containing Hoofed animals with toes of even 
number is called Artiodactyla, and includes the 
Ruminants and the extinct Anoplotherium (with 
two toes), and the Swine and Hippo|)otamus (with 
four toes). 

Peristalsis, the involuntary muscular move- 
ment of tile alimentary canal and other hollow 
organs of the body, whereby its contents are pro- 
pelled onwards. Peristaltic movement is best ex- 
emplified in the small intestines, in which it consists 
of rhythmic circular contractions travelling down- 
wards like waves, in consequence of the successive 
contraction with corresponding expansion of the 
circular and longitudinal muscular fibres. Peris- 
talsis is continuous throughout the whole canal, 
from the gullet to the anus. It is found also in the 
ureter. Fallopian tubes, etc. 

Peristome and Feristomium, two terms 
much used in descriptive zoology and liable to be 
confused. The former is the area around the 
moiitli, as in Sea-urchins, Sea-anemones, etc. ; nnd 
the latter is the whole segment in which the mouth 
opens in worms, as in the earthworm. 

Peritonenmf the closed serous sac which 
enfolds the abdominal organs. The visceral layer 
of the peritoneum is reflected over, and forms the 
outer covering of the several abdominal viscera; 
this layer is continuous with the parietjil layer of 
the peritoneum which underlies the external abdo- 
minal wall, and between the two layers is enclosed 
what is known as the cavity of the peritoneum. 
Tlie folds of peritoneum which are reflected over 
the intestines and serve to attach tliern to the back 
part of the abdomen, enclose certain blood-vessels 
and nerves, forming the structure whicli is called 
mesentery. Other connecting folds of the i)eri- 
toneiiiTi are attached to other abdominal organs, 
and form the outer covering of the ligaments of 
these organs. A peculiar fold of peritoneum, 
which is spread over a portion of the intestines 
like an apron, is called the great omentum. 

Peritonitis is inflammation of the peritoneum. 
The chief symptoms of this disease are intense 
pain, tenderness of the abdomen on pressure, and 
some degree of fever ; there is often vomiting, and 
the l)Owels are generally confined ; the .abdomen 
Tii.ay become distended either from effusion of fluid 
into the peritoneal c.avity, or from inflation of the 
intestines by the accumulation of gas ; the pulse 
may be frequent and small ; and in fatal cases the 
pjiUent rapidly falls into a state of extreme collapse. 
Peritonitis may be due to exposure to cold, to ex- 
tension of inflammation from adjoining structures, 
or to injury. Perforative peritonitis is the condi- 
tion which obtains when there is a breach of con- 
tinuity of the wall of one of the abdominal viscera 
(usually as the result of ulceration) with extrava- 
sation of its contents into the peritoneal cavity. 
Peritonitis also occurs as a result of tubercular and 
cancerous deposit, and in connection with pyeemia. 


In every condition of peritonitis immediate medical 
attendance is imperatively called for. 

Periwinkle, the popul.ar n.ame of the genus 
Vinca, two species of which, doubtfully indigenous, 
are the only British reprcsent.atives of the Apocy- 
nacese, a considerable tropical order of Gamopetalse. 
They are prostrate perennial evergreen herbs, with 
wiry stems; opposite, ovate, leathery leaves; and 
siilver-shaped, b}ue, white, or red flowers, an inch or 
iiiore across. There arc five petals ; the coroll.a-tubo 
is hairy inside, and has five included epipetiilous 
stamens ; and there are two superior many-seeded 
carpels and a single style. 1 'herc is a poisonous 
milky latex. The periwinkle grows r.apidly and is 
excellently .adapted for rockery and also for con- 
cealing ugly bits and corners. 

Periwinkle, a genus of marine Gasteropod<a. 
More than forty sl)eci (^8 occur on the sea shore 
throughout the worhl. 'J’hti commonest {LHtorina 
litUrrea) is familiarly known as the “ winkle.” It 
has a com])act, solid, turbinate shell of few whorls ; 
the spire is short, the aperture nearly circular, 
without any siphonal ch.annel ; the outer lip is 
simple and sharp-edged. The horny operculum fits 
it clo.sely. It inh.abits the lowest zone of Ke<aweed 
between tidal limits. It feeds on se:iweed and h:is 
been utilised to prevent beds of young oysters from 
being smothered by the shiny green weed that 
grows so abundantly, in hot weather esf»eci.ally. 
Boiled in their shells and extracted with a pin, 
periwinkles — which are noiiiing but sea snails— are 
eaten with relish by those who “ toss their heads 
and screw their facos *’ at the Frcmch for e.ating 
garden snails. During the winter the periwinkle is 
Largely consumed by thrushes in the Hebrides. It 
was the contemporary of i)rehistoric man, for shells 
have been found in caves and tombs in suc.h a state 
.as to show that they were even at that remote 
epoch strung together lor purposes of personal 
decoration. Incidentally they thus prove that 
vanity is almost as old as the liuman race. 

Perjury is crime committed when a lawful 
oath is udministen^d on some judicial proceeding 
to .a jjerson who swears wilfully, .absolutely, and 
falsely in a matter material to the issue or point in 
question ; and under various modern statutes of- 
fences of th(; like sort- agfiinst veracity, although 
committed when the witness is not on oath, are 
rendered indictable .and punishable as perjury — ^.< 7 ., 
in the case of sbitntory decharations substituted for 
oaths. Perjury .and subornation of perjury are 
both rais<lemc.anours and punishable by fine and 
imprisonment. 

Perkin, Sir Wii.lia m Hknuy, chemist, was born 
in London on M.arch 12th, 1K38, and was educated 
at the City of London School. He studied chemis- 
try at the Royal College of Chemistry in Oxford 
Street, London, under Dr. A. W. Hoffmann, whose 
assistant he became. Research was his hobby and, 
in attempting to produce quinine artificially, his 
experiments led him to discover aniline blue or 
mcauve (1K.56) and he at once undcjrtook its produc- 
tion commercially, thereby founding the coal-tar 
colours industry. In 18G9 he began to manufacture 
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artificial alizfirin, the rod dye of the madder root, 
and till 1874 he was actively engaged in kindred 
pursuits. After this date he returned to his early 
passion and devoted himself to scientific research 
in pure chemistry, which eventuated in valuable 
discoveries. As the discoverer of a method of pre- 
paring coumarin, the odoriferous principle of the 
Tonka bean, he obtained the first natural perfume 
ever produced in the laboratory and thus established 
the artificial perfume industry. At a meeting on 
February 26th, 1906, held at the Mansion House and 
presided over by the Lord Mayor of London, it was 
determined to commemorate the jubilee of the 
foundation of the mauve dye industry by presenting 
Dr. Perkin witii iiis portrait and the Chemical 
iSoe-iety with his bust, jind by organising a Perkin 
Itesoarcli Furifl. A jubilee celebration took place 
at t he Itoyal Institution, London, on July 26th, 1906, 
a few days after a knighthood had been conferred 
upon him. In 1879 he received from the Koyal 
Society, of which he was a Fellow, the Koyal medal 
for his investigations in coal-tar colours and, in 
1889, the Davy medal f<jr liis inquiries into the 
relations between chemicid constitution and the 
rotation of the plane of polarisation in a magnetic 
field. Sir William Perkin died at Sudbury, near 
Harrow, on July 11 tb, 1907. 

Permi a government in the cast of Ku8.sia, 
mostly in KurojK}, but partly in Asia. It occupies 
an area of 128,211 square miles. It is traversed 
from north to south by the Ural mountains, the 
highest points of which within the limits of the 
province exceed fijlKK) feet. The principal rivers 
are the Petchora ; the Tobol and its tributaries the 
Issot, Sosva, Tura and Ui ; and the Kama with its 
atliucnts the Kolva, Sylva, Tchusovayaand Vogulka. 
The rivers arc valuable in that they take the place 
of roads in many districts, while timber is fioated 
down several of the streams. Though agriculture 
is carried on in most parts, the crops — chiefly oats, 
wheat, barley and potatoes — lire inadequate for the 
wants of the population. Cattle-breeding, especi- 
ally among the Bashkirs in the south-east, is 
extremely active, the herds of horses being excep- 
tionally large. Bee-keeping is general. The 
mineral wealth comprises iron, copper, gold, 
platinum, coal, asbestos, salt, iron chromates and 
sulphates, and is being steadily, if slowly, developed. 
The manufactures include flour, spirits, leather, oils, 
candles, paper, matches, soap, textiles, glass and 
pottery. Pop. (estimated), 3,300,000. The capital, 
Perm, on the Kama, 250 miles E.S.E. of Vyatka, 
has an estimated pop. of 61,000, engaged in the 
ship-building yards, tanneries, chemical works, 
roperies, the arsenal and cannon-foundry. 

Fermaaent Way, the finished road-bed of a 
railway, including bridges, switches, crossings, and 
viaducts, as distinguished from the temporary track 
laid down by the contractor during the construc- 
tion of the line for the removal of soil and rock in 
cuttings and for the conveyance of materials. 

Fermaiient White consists of the sulphate 
of Ivinum, an insoluble lieavv white powder. It is 
largely employed as a pigment, possessing the 


advantages over the ordinary white lead of greater 
permanence and a less poisonous nature. 

Permiaks, a Finnish people of North-east 
Russia. They are first mentioned as Beormas by 
King Alfred {OronuSt i. 14), in whose time they dwelt 
on the shores of the White Sea, and are referred 
to nndcr the name of Perm in the chronicles of the 
10th century. They call themselves Kami-mort — 
the “people of the Kama river,” in which 
basin they are now chiefly centred. They consti- 
tute with the Votyaks and Ziryanians the Permian 
division of the Finnish family, and still greatly re- 
semble the Baltic Finns both in speech and type ; 
light or chestnut hair, grey or blue eyes, and a 
florid complexion being very common as in Finland. 
Although converted to Christianity by St. Stephen 
towards the close of the 14th century, they still re- 
tain many of the old Shaman superstitions, and 
firmly believe that the forests are everywhere in- 
habited by demons living in communities like their 
own. The I’ermiaks have always been hunters and 
fishers, though many have in recent times formed 
agricultural settlements on the model of the Russian 
mir (“ commune ”), and with these the tendency is 
to become rapidly absorbed in the general Russian 
population. 


Permian System* so named (1841) by Sir 
Roderick Murchison (1792-1871) from the province 
of Perm in Russia where it occupies an area twice 
the size of France. It rests upon the Carboniferous 
system, conformably in Bohemia, unconformably in 
England. In Germany, where it is well developed, 
it is called Dyas, from having two main divisions. 
It varies considerably in the mineral character and 
relative thickness of its different members, but is 
mainly a great series of red sandstones, sometimes 
containing brecciated conglomerates, and magnes- 
ian limestone. Its chief outcrop in England is a 
narrow band extending due north and south from 
the neighbourhood of Nottingham, east of the 
Derbyshire and Yorkshire and of the Newcastle 
coal-fields, along which line the magnesian lime- 
stone presents a scarped edge to the west. The 
subdivisions of the system in England and Germany 
are 


England. 

St. Bees Sandstone, with 
gypsum. 

Magnesian Limestone. 
Marl-Slate. 

Penrith or Lower Red Sand- 
stone, with brockrams. 


Orrmany. 

Buntcr-Schiefer (variegated 
shales). 

Zeehstein (mine-stone). 

Kupfer - Bchiefer (copper- 
slates). 

Rothtodtliegende (red dead— 
i.e., non-mctalliferous— 
layers). 


The lower red sandstone is 3,000 feet thick near 
Penrith in Cumberland, but only 260 feet in the 
east of England. It contains beds of breccia known 
as brocJcraviSf containing large ice-scratched stones 
derived from the older rocks of the Welsh moun- 
tJiins. The marl-slate is a thin bed of brown shale, 
chiefly seen in Durham, representing the bituminous 
copper-bearing bed of the Harz Mountains. The 
magnesian limestone, 600 feet thick, occurs chiefly 
in the eastern area, where it has yielded the 
build ing-.stone for York Minster and the Houses of 
Parliament. The St. Bees sandstone, 600 feet 
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thick in Cumberland, is not nearly so thick in the 
east, where it passes conformably up into the Trias. 
Fossils are few in the Permian, but are P.alaeozoic 
in type, the plants belonging mainly to Carbonifer- 
ous genera, as also do the brachiopods. The poly- 
zoan Fencstella retifoTniis, the brachiopod Product 
horridus, the fishes Platysovivs and Falrroniscus^ and 
the lizard Proterosaurus, in the marl-slate, arc 
characteristic. Labyriiithodont footprints occur 
in the Penrith sandstone, near Dumfries. Permian 
conditions have been compared to those of the 
Caspian Sea at present, many species being dwarfed 
as if by unsuitable surroundings, such as cold or 
intensely saline waters. 

Permntations and Combinations, in alge- 
bra, are terms applied to the different arrange- 
ments or groups which can be made by taking some 
or all of a number of things. In a combination we 
have only to consider the number of things chosen, 
but in a permutation note is also taken of the order 
in which the things are arranged. Thus the num- 
ber of combinations of two letters which can be 
made from the letters abed is six, the combin- 
ations being ab^ ac^ ad^ ic, hd^ cd ; but the number 
of permutations which Ciui be made from the same 
letters, also taken two at a time, is twelve, for if 
the order of the letters in the above be reversed we 
hfive different permutations: ah and ba are the 
same combination, but different permutations. The 
fundamental problems in this branch of algebra are 
to find the number of permutations or of combin- 
ations which can be made from n different things 
taken r at a time. To find the number of permu- 
tations, wc first take one of tlie different things. 
This wo can do in n ways. We have, therefore, 
n-l things left behind, find so wo can choose oi;r 
second thing in n-l ways ; but anything in the 
first choice can be associated with anything in the 
second, so altogether we can take two things in 
% X (?i - 1) ways. Having taken out two, we 
have 71-2 things left for the tliird choice, and 
therefore we can form x (71 - 1) x (ti - 2 ) per- 
mutations of the n things three at a time. It is to 
be noticed that the number of factors which the 
expression contains is the same as the number of 
things taken at a time. Hence the number of per- 
mutations of n things taken r at a time will be 
w (71 - 1 ) ( 7 i - 2) ( 7 i - 3) . . . . to r factors, which is 

n ( 7 ^ - 1) ( 7 i - 2) (7i - 3) (n - r + 1). If the 

n things are taken all at a time, the number of 
permutations is n (7t-2) . . . 1. This ex- 

pression is often written and is re«ad “ factorial 
n” meaning the product of all the numbers from n 
down to 1. From the above, it follows that the 
number of combinations of n things taken r at a 

time is -2) . : + 1.), for every 

ir 

combination of r things gives rise to c permuta- 
tions. If it be required to find the number of ways 
in which a party of five people can be chosen out 
of ten, we have clearly a case of combinations, since 
the piirty will be the same in whatever order we 
take the* people, and the required number of ways 

is ■ j ' . 7 = 252. But if we want to know 

5. 4. 3. 2.1 


in how many ways four people can arrange them- 
selves in eight chaim, we are dealing with permu- 
tations, and the number of ways is 

8 X 7 X r> X 5 = l.GSO. 

The theory of probability or cliance is connected 
with the theory of combinations. 

Fernambneo, a marithne state of Brazil, 
South America, bounded on the N. by Paraliybn 
and Ceara, on the E. by the Atlantic, (Jn the S. by 
AUigoas, and on the W. by Pianby and Bahia. It 
occupies an area of 4tM>2r) square miles, still largely 
composed of virgin forest. Aluch of the surlacc is 
mountainous, and the principal rivers arc the Capa- 
baribe and Ipojuca. Sugar, coffee and tobacco 
are grown in the fertile coastal land, cotton is 
cultivated in the interior, where, too, livestock 
is reared. Otlier products include timber, dye- 
• jods, hides, drugs, gold and gems. The capital 
s Pernambuco or Kecifo. Pop. (estimated), 
1 , 200 , 000 . 

Femambneo, capital of tlic foregoing state, 
on the Atlantic coJist of Brazil, South America, at 
the mouths of the CJapabaribe and Biberibe. 
It consists of three parts: — (1) Recife, so called 
from a reef which runs parallel to the coast, is 
situated at the south extremity of a sandy peninsula, 
witli the sea on the cast and Biberibe on the west, 
is the chief business quarter, and contains the 
custom-house, bourse, etc. (2) United to Recife by 
bridges is 8ao Antonio upon an island of the same 
name, between the afore-numtioned peninsula and 
the mainland. This section is distinguished by 
broad streets and fine houses, and contains tlie 
lialaces of the jircsident and the bishoj), a theatre, 
arsenal, hospital, etc. A bridge leads from this to 
(3) Boa Vista, which is the resi^’ence of most of 
the European inhabitants. Trams unite the city 
and suburbs. A harbour, with fort and lighthouse, 
is formed by the natural basin within the reef, and 
the trade of the town is extensive. 'J'he chief 
exports are cotton, sugar, hides, sjurits, dye-woods, 
rubber, and cacao ; and the imports, cotton and 
linen goods and liardware, luilf the trade being 
with Great liritain. The manufactures comprise 
cotton, machinery, glass and leatlier. Founded 
in the ICth century by the ]*ortuguesc;, and 
passing for a time into the yiossession of the 
Dutch, Pernambuco is the nearest to Europe 
of the great ports of South America, and is some- 
times called the Venice of America in con- 
sequence of its numerous water-ways. Pop. 
(estimated), 190,000. 

Ferpendicnlar. l- In Architecture^ a style 
of Goime which prevailed in England in the 1 5th 
and IGth centuries, and was contemporary with 
the French Flamboyant style, though not po.'^scss- 
ing its characteristic ornamentation. It is pointed 
Gothic, and its chief feature is the prevalence of 
straight vertical lines. Its windows hjid vertical 
mullioDs and horizontal transoms, and arc noted 
for their large size. Other features are vaulted 
roofs with fan tracery, such as may be seen in 
King’s College Chapel, Cambridge; open timber 
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roofSf such as that of Westminster Hall ; and panel- 
ling, such as may be seen in some of the colleges 
of Oxford and Cambridge, and in some of the 
English cathedrals. 

2. In Oeometry^ one line is said to be perpen- 
dicular to another when it makes equal angles with 
the other on both sides. A line is perpendicular to 
a plane when it makes a right angle with two lines 
in that plane, and in this case it can be proved 
that it is also at right angles to every line in the 
plane. Two planes are perpendicular to each other 
when any line in one plane perjTendicular to their 
line of intersection is at right angles to the other 
plane. The word perpendicular is sometimes popu- 
larly used to mean vert ical. 

Perpetual Motion does not mean something 
which IS for ever moving, but is a term applied to 
any maciiine or contrivance wliich will go . n 
moving without any cxtermil motive power, or wi 
do work in excess of the energy snpfdied to it. li. 
is, in ftict, a creat(»r of energy, and from the very 
earliest times has absorbed a vast amount of atten- 
tion from real and sliatn i)hilo.so])hers. Though 
equally ancient, this problem has scarcely the re- 
spectability of the search for the l^hilosopher’s 
Stone, and has certainly been less fruitful in its 
results. The chief addition to science which its 
search has produced is the denial of itself. The 
law of the (joiiservatiori of energy, which experience 
has proved, can, in fact, he stated in the form that 
perpet ual motion is impossible. 8ince it wjis invari- 
ably the custom of perpetual motors to stand still 
when called upon to carry out. the designs of their 
invtintors, scientists doubted from very early times 
the possibility of their existence. So great a nuis- 
ance di(i these self-imagined creators become that 
in 1776 tluj Parisifin Academy of Science refused 
to receive any more do.scriptions of tlieir schemes, 
and lamented the fact that many good workmen 
were lost by thus developing into misguided en- 
thusiasts. Many examples of jierpetual motion 
were worked l)y means of balls which alternately 
became nearer the insMe or outside of a wheel. 
'J’hc balls on the outside were to overbalance those 
on tlie inside and so turn the wheel, this happy 
result being brought about by means of curved 
s|>okes or pivoted lev<*rs. Something of this sort 
was exhibited by Edward Soirierstjt, 2nd Marquis 
of WorcestiM* (1001-(>7), in the Tower of London 
before Charles I., about KKIJ). The wheel of 
Orffyreus was reported to have been moving for 
eight we(*ks in a locked room of a castle belonging 
to the Landgrave of Hesse ('^assel. Its works were, 
however, concealed, and Orffyreus destroyed their 
hidden ])ortlon because the mathematician Grave- 
samh* (1G8S- 1742) — who had at first been induced 
to believe in it — became rather curious as to its 
construction . Water-wheels were also — on account 
of their utility — the subject of much deliberation, 
and many a one was constructed (on paper) which 
considerately pumped up the water for its own use, 
sometimes embellished by a water-screw, but as 
often without. One form of perpetual motion was 
founded on the hydrostatic paradox : A B is a large 
vessel of water, b c is a narrow tube leading from 


its base and bent round at the top ; the weight of 
water in A B should naturally (!) overbalance 
that in B c, and so water would sent up to c, 
where it would drop back into the tank and go on 
for ever. The simplicity of this design would 
recommend it to all but for the trifling circum- 
stance that It does not work. Magnetism, being 
little understood, was naturally invoked to act the 
part of creator of energy. A steel ball, B, on an 
inclined plane, p h, was attracted upwards by the 
magnet M, but reaching the hole H it fell through, 
rolled kick to P, and again started on its upward 
path, continuing the cycle for ever— in the mind 
of its inventor. Such instances of time ingeni- 
ously wasted are of historical interest but, it is 
needless to add, possess no practical value what- 
ever. The more modem development is that of a 
gas-engine which drives a dynamo machine ; this 
generates electricity which decomposes water, 
and this decomposition heats the gas-engine. A 
.simple application of the laws of dynamics and 
the dynamical theory of heat at once shows the 
impossibility of this circular and efficient com- 
bination. 

Perpetnity (“ unlimited duration ”). The rule 
against perpetuities, or the doctrine of remoteness, 
applies to the corpus .of i>roperty, real or personal, 
and whether limited by deed or will ; it lays down 
that the vesting of property cannot be postponed 
or the alienation of it restricted beyond a life 
or any number of lives in being, and twenty-ono 
years from the death of the surviving life. The 
I)rincipal exceptions to the rule are estates tail, 
charitable dispositions, and grants of property to 
particular families for public service. 

Perpignaxif capital of the department Pyr^n^es 
Oiientales, France, on the right bank of the Tet, 
81 miles S.W. of Montpellier, and 8 miles from the 
Mediterranean. It is an important fortress, as 
guarding the entrance into Spain, and has high 
walls and a commanding citadel, enclosing the old 
castle of the counts of Rousillon, a territory now 
represented by the department. Some of the 
public buildings date from the period of Spanish 
rule, the chief of them being the 14th-eentury 
cathedral of St. Jean, the bourse, hotel-dc-ville, 
palais de justice, the college, the museum and 
municipal library (the last two housed in the 
building of the former university). The principal 
manufactures are broadcloth Jind woollen stuffs, 
playing cards, candles, leather, paper, and choco- 
late ; and there is a considerable trade in brandy, 
wine (for which the department is reputed), 
cork, honey, \vool, etc. Olives and fruit are exten- 
sively cultivated. For three centuries Perpignan 
bel<)?iged to Aragon, but Louis XI. of France occu- 
pied it as security for money lent to the King of 
Aragon, to whom the town was restored by Charles 
VIII. Francis I. besieged it in 1542 without avail, 
but, disgusted with the brutality of their Spanish 
governor, the inhabitants surrendered the town to 
Louis XIII. Though the citadel held out for a 
time it capitulated on September 9th, 1642, the 
town being afterwards ceded to France by the, 
treaty of the Pyrenees. Pop. (1901), 36,157. 
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Perranlt, Charles, writer of fairy tales, was 
born in Paris on January 12th, 1628, was educated 
at the coUege of Beauvais, and called to the Bar in 
1651. His great ability soon procured him an 
important official post, which enabled him to carry 
out his literary projects. In 1671 he was admitted 
a member of the Academy, and was instrumental 
in effecting several reforms in that insitution. His 
earliest writings were slight poems and burlesques, 
but between 1688 and Fa/ralVele des AMiem 

et de» Jdodemes appeared in four volumes, and 
aroused great discussion. Perrault endeavoured 
to show that the ancients were inferior to the 
moderns in everything— arts, letters, science, 
philosophy, and even cookery. He found many 


contains about 7 per cent, of alcohol and keeps 
well. The beverage made from apples is cider. 

Persecutions. Opinions obnoxious to the 
party in power, from the time of the Israelites in 
Egypt to the persecution of the Jews in Russia 
in the 20th century, have always had to face the 
consequences of being held by the minority. 
Suffering is the badge of all the tribe in all ages 
and in all countries. But when religion is com- 
plicated by political questions mankind finds in* 
tolerance hard to eradicate. Hence the ten great 
persecutions of ecclesiastical history are only a 
partial enumeration of martyrdoms endured for 
fidelity to conscience. These ten, promoted some- 
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adherents, and his work was the beginning of a I 
lengthy battle between partisans of the ancients 
and moderns ; but this and all his other writings 
sink into insignificance beside his delightful fairy 
tales, Les Nutoires et Contes du temps passh aveo 
les MoraliUs, which was published in 1697 under 
his son’s name, and proved a revelation to Europe. 
They have never lost their charm, and I’errault ■ 
ranks high among those who have given delight to 
childhood by their works. He died in Paris on . 
May 16th, 1703. 

Perryt a beverage, a^eeablc but alcoholic, ! 
derived from the fermentation of the juice of pears. 
I’he best kind of pears are invariably used for ! 
superior qualities, but mixed fruit is employed for 
ordinary perry. Scrupulous cleanness in the process 
is essential, since the metal- work of the machinery is | 
readily acted on by the juice. The manufacture is 
chiefly carried on in Worcestershire, Gloucestershire, 
Herefordshire, Devonshire and Somerset in England 
and in Normandy and Brittany in France. Perry 


times by the best Roman emfierors, were— under 
Nero, who sotting fire to Rome tlirew the odium 
on the Christians and they were sacrificed, U'acitus 
wTites, “ not so much out of regard to the public 
good as to gratify the cruelty of one man,” A.D. 
61-6H ; under Doinitian, 95 ; Trajan, 104-1 17 ; 
Hadrian, 12.5 ; M?ircus Aurelius, 161-180 ; Septimus 
Severus, 200-211; Maximinus, 235; Dccius, 260; 
Valerianus, 257-260; and Diocletian, 303-313, in 
which the English proto-martyr Alban fell. The 
blcod of the martyrs, as 'J’ertuliian said, proved the 
seed of the Church. Suffering made the Christians 
more zealous, though respite only cjime witli the 
conversion of Constantine. But later centuries 
saw ('hristians turned persecutors. Thousands of 
Albigenses and Waldenses perished during the 13th 
century. During the Inquisition in Spain in 230 
years Llorente estimates 32,000 persons were jmt to 
death anri 291 ,000 were subjected to other punish- 
ments. On St. Bartholomew’s day, August 24th, 
1572, there died in France 70,000 Huguenots. The 
persecutions of Catholics by Protestants and of 
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ProtestantR by Catholics as each party became 
dominant during tlio reigns of Henry VIII., Mary 
and Elizabeth, are too well authenticated. The 
sufferings of Christians in Japan and of the 
Covenanters during the 17th century ; the j^ersecu- 
tions in the Netherlands; the rigorous measures 
direct ed against the Quakers by the Puritans in the 
American Colonies, and the massacres in Cochin 
Ciiinaand in Annjirn in 1885, arc only a few leading 
items out of the black catalogue. The persecution 
of Protestants by Protestants seems an anomaly. 
CJalvin’s burning of Servetus in 1553, however, and 
the fifty-eight death-sentences for which he was 
responsible in the days of his ascendency constitute 
a striking example of liow slowly mankind learns 
toleration. 

Persephone. [Proserpina.] 

PersepoliSi the capital of ancient Persia, 
situated in a fertihi plain watered by the Pendemir 
(ancient Araxc.s), .33 miles N.E. of .Shiraz and 210 
miles .S.S.E. of Ispahan. Founded by Cyrus or 
Cambyses, it became not only the capital of the 
kingdom but also the burial-place of the kings, 
besides containing the royal trejisury. It was sur- 
rounded by three granite walls of .sixteen, forty- 
eight, and sixty feet respectively, and had brazen 
gates. AlexandcrtlicGreat contpiered itin 331 B.C., 
and the town, with the exception of the pal.accand 
trejusury, was pillaged. Alexander is said himself 
to have set fire to it. In the Middle Ages the 
kings resided here. Among the existing remains 
are the Chehel Minar (forty columns), part of a 
marble building put together without niort.ar, a 
fluted column fifty foot high, and a palace hewn in 
the marble. The entrance is guarded by composite 
animals nineteen feet high, and there are fine bas- 
reliefs of ceremonies, processions, etc. 

Parseus, a hero of Greek fable, w.as the son of 
Jupiter iind Danae. Polydectes, King of Seriphus, 
having designs on Danae, induced Perseus to bring 
him the hciul of the Gorgon Medusa, hoping th.at 
he would perish in the exploit and so be out of his 
Wfiy. The Gorgons were three hags who had only 
one eye and one tooth .amongst them, which they 
used in turns. Led by Mercury and Minerva, Per- 
seus visited the Gorgons* abode and stole the eye 
and tooth, which he refused to restore until they 
had taken him to the Nymphs, who gave him 
winged sandals, a wallet, and the cap of invisibility. 
Having put on these things, he found the Gorgons 
asleep and cut ofif the head of Medusa with a 
scimitar, while he gazed upon her image in his 
brazen shield lest he should be turned into stone by 
looking at the bend itself. Putting tlie head in his 
wallet he fled. On the return journey he delivered 
Andromeda from the sca-monstcr which was about 
to consume her and then married her. Arrived at 
Seriphus he saved his mother from the persecution 
of Polydectes by turning him and bis court to stone 
by exhibiting the Gorgon’s head. The island, too, 
and even the very frogs were also turned to stone. 
Perseus afterwards gave Medusa’s head to Minerva, 
who placed it on her shield. Inadvertently killing 
his grandfather at the games of Larissa, he ex- 


changed his kingdom of Argos for that of Tiryns, 
where he founded Midea and Mycenm, and became 
the ancestor of the Persides and therefore of 
Hercules. 

PenieuSf tlie last king of Macedonia, born 
about 220 B.C., was the eldest son of Philip V. When 
quite a boy he was appointed to the command of 
an expedition sent to gpiard Pelagonia against the 
Illyrians. He treacherously compassed the death 
of his brother, whom he suspected of designs on 
the throne. He ascended the throne in 179, when 
his father died, and endeavoured to strengthen his 
position by conciliating the people and connecting 
himself with neighbouring potentates; but his 
avarice and ambition embroiled him with the 
Itomans, who defeated him after a straggle of 
three years’ duration. He was banished to Alba in 
167, dying there within five yc.ars from that date. 
The Koinan historians speak very unfavourably of 
him. 

Pershore (formerly also called Persebe and 
Pearsoee), a town of Worcestershire, England, on 
the Avon, 9 miles S.E. of Worcester. It was 
famous as the seat of an abbey founded in 689 by 
Ethclbert, King of Mercia, which had become 
Benedictine by 984. It was repeatedly injured by 
fire and tempest and all that remains is part of the 
church of the Holy Cross. The nave has jierished, 
but there are still exbint the Early English choir, 
two lateral chapels, and the fine central tower 
erected in 1331. St. Andrew’s church, originally 
erected by Edward the Confessor, was rebuilt and 
dedicated by Simon, Bishop of Worcester, in 1147. 
Both churches have undergone restoration. Fruit- 
growing and market-gardening arc the staple in- 
dustries, but there arc also manufactures of agri- 
cultural implements and stockings. Pop. (1901), 
over 3,000. 

Persia, n kingdom of western Asia lying 
between Turkey in Asia, the Caspian, the Uussian 
Trans-Caspian territory, Afghanistan, the Arabian 
Sea, and the Persian Gulf. Its area is estimated 
at 628,000 square miles. 

Thyncal Features, Modern Persia occupies the 
western and larger half of the so-called Iranian 
plateau rising between the valleys of the Indus and 
the Tigris. It is a section or southern spur of that 
great dividing range which forms the backbone 
uf the Euro- Asiatic continent. On the west the 
highlands of Armenia unite the Iranian plateau 
with the mountains of Asia Minor, and on the east 
the Paropamisus and the Hindu Kush connect it 
with the Himalaya and -^amir highlands, whence 
radiate most of the chior Asiatic ranges. The 
average height of the plateau may be about 4,000 
feet above sea-level, varying from 8,000 or higher 
in some of the outer regions to not more than 500 
in the most depressed portions of the centre. The 
plateau is thus basin-shaped, less than half of its 
surface draining outwards towards the Caspian and 
the ocean. The most mountainous parts of the 
country are the provinces of Azerbaijan, Mazan- 
daran, Ghilan, Kurdistan, Luristan, and Fars. 
Frofn the south of the first-named province the 
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Elburz range runs south-east and then north-cast, 
roughly parallel to the Caspian coast, Demavend, 
some forty miles north-cast of Teheran, being 
18,000 feet high. On reaching Astrabad the range 
sinks to lower elevations which eventually join the 
Paropiimisus. In the north-east of Persia a hilly 
region, bounded by the Daman-i-koh or Kopet 
Dagh, marks the descent to the plains of Trans- 
Caspia. Lastly there stretches from Azerbaijan, in 
a uniformly south-easterly direction, a broad belt 
of parallel ranges, which traverse the whole extent 
of the country down to the Strait of Ormuz and 
the Arabian Sea, Speaking generally, Persia may 
be termed a riverless country, for, excepting the 
Karun, which was open to foreign navigation in 
1888, it cannot boast of one single navigable or 
even great stream. The lakes include Urmia in 
the west ; I)aria-i-Neraek, south of Teheran ; Gavk- 
haneh, south-east of Ispahan, and Tashk and 
Niriz near Persepolis. 

Geology and Mineralogy, Knowledge of the 
geology of Persia is in a most fragmentary state. 
Becent formations are frequent, and the whole of the 
great plains, covering at least half the surface of 
the country, consist either of a fine, pale-cf)lonred 
alluvial loam, or of gravel fine or c-oarse, forming 
usually a long gentle slope from the surrounding 
hills to the {illuvial flat. There is much geological 
variety in the mountains, but a few formations 
prevail over large areas. The Zagros chain from 
Mount Ararat to Shiraz consists apparently of 
Cretaceous (hippiiritic) and Tertiary formations. 
In Nortli-West Persia there appears to be n greater 
development of Mesozoic an d Pahcozoic formations. 
Metaraorphic rocks (granite) and volcanic out- 
bursts (notably Derajivend) are found over con- 
siderable areas. Copper, lead, iron, miinganese, 
zinc, nickel, cobalt, alum, coal, turquoise, fintimony, 
salt, and even gold occur in deposits of greater or 
less richness, but mainly owing to the absence of 
cheap transport {ind the apathy of the people, the 
mineral resources of I’ersia jire developed spas- 
modically, sporadic{illy, and always with chanic- 
teristic deliberation. 

Fanna ami Flora. The forests of the Elburz 
abound with wild anim.als, .'is wolves, tigers, jackals, 
boars, buffcilocs, foxes, and the cheetah. Hunting 
with the cheetah was at one time the sport of the 
nobles. The animal was conveyed liooded to the 
hunting-ground until the prey was mjirked. The 
hood was then removed, ami the cheetah ran its 
victim down with incredible .sj^eed. Leopards 
and wild hogs are found in Mazandaran ; jerboas 
in Ears; antelopes are hunted in many parts, 
and the wild Jiss all over the country. Among 
domestic animals the horse, mule, camel, ass, and 
ox are the most important. The horses, though 
neither so swift nor so beautiful as those of Arabia, 
are larger, more powerful, and better adapted ,for 
cavalry. The Turkoman breed of horses is famed 
for endurance, while some of the Arab breed in- 
troduced into Dashtiskan rival those of Nejd. The 
mules are small, but capable of enduring great 
fatigue ; they require, however, almost twice as 
much food as a horse. 


Climate, Persia has an extraordinarily varied 
climate. In the southern parts, especijilly the 
tracts adjoining the Persian Gulf, tlio summer heat 
is ve^ great, and the climate is similar to that of 
Arabia,^ while the same may be said of some parts 
of the interior. The town and district of Shiraz 
and the rest of Ears and t he ifiateau enjoy a tine 
climate, while the soil there is in giuieral rich and 
productive. _ Proceeding northwjirds to Inik the 
climate continues to improve, ,'ind Ispahan is most 
pleasantly situated in this respect. Still farther 
north the extremes of heat and cold become more 
pronounced, and Teheran, tlic capital, is not deemed 
salubrious. 'J’he north-western provinces, Ghilan 
and Azerbaijan, are excessively cold in winter, 
while the Caspian tracts arc characterised by much 
nun and gcncr.'il unhealthinoss. The grejit eastern 
province of Khorassan has within itself every variety 
of climate, and the tracts adjoining Scistan {ire 
intensely and d.'ingcrou.sly hot, but nevertheless on 
the whole Khorassan is not insalubrious. 

Prodnct», Persia is rich in iiiideveloiied resources. 
Grain (mainly wheat and barley) is grown tlirough- 
out the country, .'ind is plentiful in some provinces, 
while rice is largely raised along the low-lying 
tracts of the Caspian littoral. Peas, beans, leiltils, 
maize, and millet are universally cultivated, while 
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a wide variety of fruit is grown, nio.st of it being 
dried for export. 8ugai’ {ind beetroot are grown ; 
but the latter, though xilentiful, is not m.'inufac- 
tured so as to undersell the imported {irf icle. Cotton, 
silk, and tob{icco are raised, ;rnd opium is {in im- 
portfint {ind increasing source of revenue. The 
southern shores of the Caspian and the rivers 
whicii flow into that sea are richly stocked with 
fish, principally sturgeon .and steriet. Skins and 
hides {ire cxfiorted hirgcly, as well {is an increasing 
quantity of sheep’s wool and goat’s hair for shawls. 
C{iqxits {ire an ancient and hirnous production, the 
best confciiningfrom 10, (HK) to 40,000 stitches to the 
square foot. Shawls are largely exported to Turkey, 
those made in Kerman being sc{ircely inferior to 
Cashmere shawls. Woollens and cottons, though 
manufactured, are not exported, and most of the 
silks arc kept for homo use. Bose water is ma,de 
principally for India and Java. 

Lerngtioge and Literature. The {incient idioms 
or forms of Persian (which belongs to the great 
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class of the Indo-European langfuages) are:— (1) 
Zend, which died out in the Srd century n.c. : its 
alphabet is of Semitic origin, and the writing runs 
from right to left ; (2) ancient Persian, found in 
cuneiform inscriptions on the rocks of Behistun, 
etc. ; (3) Pchlevi, and (4) Pazend. The transition 
from ancient to modern Persian is formed by the 
Parsee, or Farsi, in use from a.d. 700 to 1100. 
The purest dialect now spoken is said to be 
found in Shiraz, Ispahan, and the neighbourhood. 
The literature may be said to date from the 9th 
Ghri.stian century. The best-known writers are 
Omar Khayyam, whose epigrammatic quatrains 
through the genius of Edward Fitzgerald have 
also a high place in English literature; Firdusi, 
author of the Shah-Narnch ; Nizami, founder of the 
romantic ei) 08 ; Farid-ed-din Attar, the renowned 
author of Pend Navwh (“Book of Counsel”); Jelal- 
ed-din Kumi, whose poem on ConteTiiplative Life 
made him the oracle of Oriental mysticism; 
while S&di and Hafiz may be said to have marked 
the zenith of Persian poetry. Able historians arose 
at an early period : Rashid -ed-din (1247-1320) wrote 
a summary of all Mohammedan countries and times; 
Sherif-ed-din was the chronicler of Tamerlane and 
his times. After these a simpler and less affected 
school of writers arose. Mirkhond, the author 
of a Vniveraal Ilutary, and Khondemir, stand 
prominently in this category. Most of the standard 
works of science are in Arabic. 

Lducation. In every town, city and village in 
Persia there is some sort of school, though in 
the small villages it is really little more than a 
class, lield by a mullah in the parish mosque. The 
fees are very low, amounting to from 7d. to Is. 9d. 
per month for each child. Above these, in the 
larger towns, are madrasahs, or religious colleges, 
frequented by candidates for the three learned 
professions — the church, law, and medicine. There 
is a state -sup|x>rted Royal College at Teheran, con- 
ducted on European lines, and smaller ones at 
Tabriz and Ispahan. 

Trade. Persia exports a number of articles, 
among which ofiium, raw silk, rice, cotton, tobacco, 
car{)cts, asnfcetida, dried fruits and grain figure 
most conspicuously. 'J’hc import trade is eagerly 
competed for by both Russia and Great Brihiin, the 
former having, in the north, north-west, and south- 
east, an ascendency which is balanced by British 
predominance in the south. The imports naturally 
lead off with British cnlico prints, white and grey 
shirtings, next to which come silks, satins, woollens, 
sugar, cloth, and spices. The principal trade 
routes are numerous— viz., from Trebizond and Tiflis 
to Tabriz, and from Astara, on the Ciispian, and 
Alexandrctta to Tabriz; from Resht and Ser-i- 
Meshed to Teheran ; Gez to Astrabad, Ashkabad to 
Meshed, Meshed to Khiva and Bokhara, Meshed to 
Afghanistan, India to Persia (rid Afghanistan), the 
Bander Abbas • Kerman - Yezd - Meshed line, the 
Lingah - Laristan line, the route from Bushire to 
Shiraz and Ispahan, the Mohamnierah - Shushter- 
Burujird line, the route from Baghdad to Ker- 
manshah, and the Baghdad and Persian Kurdistan 
line. There is much traffic on the Caspian. 


Government. The Shah of Persia is one of the 
most absolute monarchs in the world, and his 
powers are believed to have been the same from 
the earliest ages, without farther restraint than re- 
gard for religion, desire of reputation, and a fear 
of exciting dangerous opposition. He is nominally 
assisted by a Council of State of about thirty 
members, the more prominent of whom are 
ministers with portfolios. From time to time it is 
reported (even so lately as 1906) that the Shah in- 
tends to convene a representative Assembly, with 
himself as President, to be elected by the mullahs, 
merchants and landowners. The system of making 
presents (mudakhil or pishkesh) is universal ; and all 
offices, from the highest to the lowest, are bought 
and sold, the result being, as might be inferred, a 
most corrupt administration. The law is twofold 
— Shar or ecclesiastical, administered by a court of 
lay priests, doctors of the law, etc., under the 
Sheikh-el-Islam ; and the Urf or common law, 
administered by the civil magistrates throughout 
the kingdom. More important criminal cases come 
before the provincial governor, the ultimate appeal 
being to the king. The civil court, dmem-kJianeh, 
is dreaded on account of its expe(^se and uncer- 
tainty, and arbitration is preferred. 

Finance. The main source of revenue is the 
land-tax, the principle being that one-fifth or 20 
per cent, of the agricultural produce is the right of 
the king. In practice the taxes are farmed out by 
the government, and the allocation in separate itreas 
is left to the decision of local authorities. Besides 
this there are a herd-tax of from one-third of akran 
(a kran being a silver coin =4 '80(/.) to ten krans 
for each beast, a trade-tax, and the custom dues, 
which again, in each province, district or town, are 
farmed out to the highest bidder. Upon foreign 
merchandise ad valorem duty is charged at the 
port of entry or departure in accordance with the 
treaties, but more is often levied in the interior. 
Beside.s these taxes and dues, an irregular revenue 
or siirsat, to meet exigencies, is forcibly requisi- 
tioned, under the disguise of gifts, from the 
grandees and officials, but it is always the poor who 
really pay. The sums received by the king as fines, 
presents, bribes, confiscations, and gratuities are 
also very considerable ; and the amount of hoarded 
bullion, sccretely amassed in the royal treasury, is 
said to be three or four million sterling. 

Population. The population is estimated at 9 to 
9.|- millions, which, while the country is nearly three 
times as large as France and five times less populous, 
will reveal the sparseness of the population. 

History. The Shah-Nameh of Firdusi is the 
authority for the early history of Persia. It em- 
bodied the national legends, which laid the cradle 
of the race in the mountains around Ararat, where 
dwelt Shem’s descendants, who peopled Media — the 
modem Azerbaijan. Here arose the first Persian 
or Median dynasty, the Paishdadian. On these 
annals the Greek writers and cuneiform inscriptions 
form parallel commentaries. Kai-Kobad, of the 
ensuing Kaianian dynasty, is believed to be 
the Deioces of Greek writers. He founded in 
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Azerbaijan one of the two cities called Ecbatana, 
and he and his son figure in some of the achieve- 
ments of the hero Kustam. About 537 the Persians 
rebelled against and conquered the Medes, and 
established a mighty empire under Kai-Khusru, or 
Cyrus, stretching from Asia Minor to the Indus and 
from Mesopotamia to the Oxus. A later monarch, 
Gushtasp, the Darius Hystaspes of Greek writers, 
built the famous palace of Persepolis, and made 
two fruitless attempts to subdue the Greeks, though 
he did succeed in adding Thrace and Macedonia to 
his empire. His son Xerxes (Isfandiar) was one 
of the first to embrace the faith of Zoroaster. He 
too menaced Greek independence, but was effectu- 
ally checked at Salamis and Platsea, The greatness 
of the Kaianian dynasty was now on the wane, and 
the empire itself was being weakened by intestine 
dissensions. Darab II., the Darius Codomanus of 
the Greeks, was compelled to yield his throne to 
Alexander the Great, whose magnificent empire on 
his death in« 324 was split up into fragments — 
Persia, with Syria, falling to the Seleucidac. The 
latter, however, soon lost Balkh, or Bactria, and 
about 246 a chieftain named Arsaces threw off the 
Greek yoke and established the Parthian Empire, 
to which Bacti ia was annexed. For five centuries 
in all, Persia groaned under the tyranny of the 
Greeks and Parthians, till Ardeshir (Artaxerxes) 
founded the Sassanian dynasty. These kings 
raised Persia to a height of power and prosperity 
which it had never attained before. Shapur 1., 
son of Ardeshir, defeated the Komans under 
their .emperor Valerian, whom he took prisoner, 
and his grandson, Shapur II., also fought against 
them; but the power of the Arabs, wrought up 
to fanaticism by their new faith, was beginning 
to arise, the religion of Zoroaster was overthrown, 
and after the battle of Nahavend (A.i). 639) the Sas- 
sanians gave way to the Arab rulers or Khalifates. 
At first Persia was regarded as an outlying de- 
pendency, but with the Abbasidc dynasty (750) 
Baghdad became their capital and Khorassan their 
favourite province ; but in the 13th century the 
Khali fate and its minor governments sunk beneath 
the devastating arms of Genghis Khan. The 
Mongol dynasty, erected by him on the ruins 
of the Khalifate, was suf)planted by the Ilkhanfs 
in 1419, but Timur the 'J’atar restored the glories 
of Iran and established a wide dominion. The era 
of the Sufawi dynasty which followed is marked 
by the reigns of Shah Ismf'iil and of Abbas the 
Great, the latter a powerful monarch, who defeated 
the Uzhegs and Turks, and allied himself with the 
British, Spanish, Dutch, and French Governments. 
In the reign of Sultan Husain the wild Afghans 
arose, invaded Persia, and captured I.'.[)ahan (1722), 
and since then the two countries have been not infre- 
quently embroiled one with another. Nadir Shah’s 
invasion of India in 1738 is another conspicuous 
event in the history of Persia. Adventurous 
attempts were made at this time by two English- 
men, Elton and Han way, to open up trade with 
Persia. The Zend dynasty, which followed on 
the death of Nadir, was rendered famous by the 
wise administration of Karim Khan. Fath Ali 
Shah, the nephew of the eunuch-king, who was the 


first of the present Kajar dynasty, was crowned at 
Teher^ in 1798 ; but was eventually dmgged into 
hostilities with Kussia, and had to surrender 
Derbend and several districts on the Kur. War 
with Russia was resumed at the instigation of 
France, and in 1813 the treaty of Gulistan, followed 
by a fresh war and the treaty of Turkmancliai in 
1828, stripped Persia of Armenia and the territories 
to the north, conceded to Russia the sole right of 
navi§^tion on the Caspian, and inflicted a crushing 
war indemnity on Persia, besides other humilia- 
tions. In 1834 Fath Ali Shah died, and Muhammad 
Shah, son of Abbas Mirza, the Crown Prince, 
succeeded to the throne. An attempt on the new 
king’s part, to re-establish his rule over Herat was 
forcibly resisted by Great Britain, which sent a 
small force to Karak and caused the Shah to re- 
treat. Nasr-ed-Din succeeded on the death of his 
father in 1848. In spite of an agreement entered 
into with Colonel Shell, the Persian Government 
again embarked on aggressive measures against 
llerat. Great Britain again protested, and after a 
very brief expeditionary campaign, in which Sir 
James Oiitram at Bushire and in Khuzistaii carried 
all before him, a treaty of j)eace was signed at Paris 
in 1857. Since then Persia luis abstained from in- 
terference with the “key to India,” but her frontier 
disputes with Baluchistan resulted in a boundary 
commission, under Sir F. Goldsmid, in 1872. Tiio 
north-eastern frontier was settled by treaty with 
Russia in 1881 which, in conjunction with the 
Russian subjection of the Turkomans, established 
a welcome peace along the frontier. Nasr-cul-Din 
was assassinated in 1896 and was succeeded by 
Muzaffer-ed-I)in, who died on January 8th, 1907, 
and his son Ali Mirza reigned in his stead. 

Ethnologxj. From its situation Persia lias for 
ages been a converging-point ur else a highway of 
migrations for Aryans, Semites, and ’J'uranians 
(Mongolo-Tatars), that is, for all the stock races 
of Asia and Europe. Throughout the historic period 
the land has been occupied by two distinct social 
classes — the settled populations of the towns and 
cultivable districts, engage*! in agriculture, tnide, 
and the industries ; and the unsettled pr)f)ulations of 
the steppes ami highlands, engaged in |)ustoral pur- 
suits, intertribal warfare and pillage. Owing to the 
physical diversities of soil arjd relief, these two 
classes, repKJsenting, as it wen?, the two prinoij)le8 
of good find evil in the old Zoroastrian religion, 
hfive never amalgamfited into a homogeneous Persian 
nationality. Each group differs from its neighbours 
in usages, often ev€?n in language ; fiml the only 
bond of union is their common Moslem religion, 
nearly all the Persian peoples having been Moliarn- 
medfins of the Shiah sect since the 7th century. 
The great bulk of the people belong to the settled 
class, and these are for the most part Persians 
proper, more or less mixed descendants of the old 
Iranian race of Aryan speech, founders of the Persian 
monarchy, and originators of all the arts find general 
culture recognised as distinctly Persian. The nomad 
class comprises three separate groups : — (1) Iranian 
Aryans akin to the Persians, including the Baluchi 
in the south and south-east ; the Kurds, with the 
kindred Bakbtiari, Lurs, Fail! and others, in the 
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western and northern uplands (Luristan, Persian 
Kurdistan, Khorassan). (2) The Arab Semites, 
cVnefly in the south-western provinces o£ Pars and 
Khuzistan. (3) The so-called Turanians, that is, 
the Turkoman, Turki and Mongolian tribes, such as 
the Kajars ; tljc Afshars, a former royal tribe; the 
Uoklans, Yomuds, Kizil-Bushi, Taemuri, Aimaks, 
and others scattered over the northern provinces ; 
some now I'arsivan, of Persian speech ; some 
still s]ieaking Turki dhilocts, though generally 
fandliar with Persian. This idiom, current not 
only throughout l*eraia, but also in many i)art.s of 
Afghanistan, Pialuchistan and 'J'urkistan, and long 
the court and diplomatic language of India, is one 
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of the most refined and highly cultivated tongues 
in the world, with a continuous literature extend* 
ing over nearly 1,(K)0 years, rich e.specially in poetic 
works of great excellence— epic, narrative, lyric, 
and mystic. The Neo-Persian is a direct descendant 
of the old Iranic branch of the Aryan linguistic 
family, with greatly simplified grammatical forms, 
but somewhat overcharged with Arabic elements 
duo to the Mohammedan influence. 

Persian Onlfy Tub, separates Persia from 
Anibia, and communicates with the Indian Ocean 
by the Strait of Ormuz, which is 35 miles wide. 
The Gulf has a length of 650 miles, with an aver- 
age width of 130 miles, and receives the Euphrates as 
well as some small rivers from Persia. It contains 
many islands, among them being Kishm, Ormuz, 
and Bahrein on the Arabian coast. On the Persian 
coast is the harbour of Bushire, and there are 
pearl fisheries on the westam coast. 


Persififny, Jean Gilbert Victor, duc db, 
statesman, w'as born at St. Germain PEspinasse, 
department of Loire, Prance, on January 11th, 
1808. His real name was Fialin, which he after- 
wards exchanged for that of Persigny. Being ex- 
pelled from the army in 1833 for insubordination 
he took to journalism, but on his introduction to 
Louis Napoleon engaged in a Bonapartist crusade 
throughout France. He was mixed up in the affair 
of Strasburg (183G) and was captured at Boulogne 
(1840) and sentenced to 20 years’ imprisonment. 
His detention, however, was not very serious, and 
left him ample time for literary work. On the 
outbreak of the Revolution in 1848 he hastened to 
Paris and was instrumental in engineering the elec- 
tion of the Prince- President. He played a leading 
pfirfc in the emp d^Hat (1851), and succeeded 
de Morny as Minister of the Interior in 1852. In 
the same year he married a grand-daughter of 
Marshal Ney and was created Comte. From 1855 
to 1858 and in 1850-GO he was French ambassador 
at the Court of fit. James’s. He was again Minister 
of the Interior from 18G0 to June, 18G3, when he 
retired from office. In September of the latter year, 
he was created Due de Persigny and sat in the’ 
Senate until the debacle following the catastrophe 
at Sedan. He then fled to England, but died in 
Nice on January 14th, 1872. 

Persimmon, the Virginian date-plum (Dios- 
pyros virginiaTUi)^ a tree belonging to the ebonj| 
tribe, the round orange-like fruit of which, thougP 
astringent when green, becomes edible when 
“bletted” or affected by frost. The fruit is fer- 
mented into a beer and distilled for spirit in the 
Southern States. The bark has febrifugal pro- 
perties. Tlie tree is common in the south of the 
United States, and attains a height of (JO feet. Its 
hard, fine wood is used in turnery, especially 
for shuttles. The wood of the chapote, or persim- 
mon of Mexico and Texas, is used in America as 
a substitute for box, but the black fruit of this 
tree is sweet and insipid. 

Persias, otherwise Aulus Persius Flaccus, 
Roman satirist, was born at Volaterrae, in Etruria in 
A.D. 34, and educated there and at Rome. He 
became the pupil and devoted friend of Oornutus 
the Stoic, and was acquainted with Seneca, Lucan, 
and other notable Romans. His works consist of 
six short satires, considered much inferior to those 
of Horace and Juvenal, but still possessing much 
vigour and directness. They were enthusiastically 
received by the literati of the time, and were cited 
with admiration by subsequent scholars. With re- 
markable courage he denounced the lax morals 
that were already deteriorating the old Roman 
standard of virtue. Persius died near the Appian 
Way in G2, after a brief, blameless and beautiful 
life. His satires have been often translated into 
English, Dryden’s version being probably the 
best. 

Personal Equation, or Personal Error, 
is the error whicn any personal observer is found 
to make in his observations of the heavens, quite 
irrespective of the errors of the instrument. The 
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time vhen a star crosses the meridian has to be 
xnc^t accurately noted ; to do this the astronomer 
writes down the hour and minutes from the clock 
when the star enters the field of view of the transit 
instrument. He then counts the beats from one 
particular second, estimating to the tenth of a 
second when the star crosses each line. This is 
written down each time, or a revolving cylinder is 
connected with the pendulum of a clock, and at 
every second the pendulum breaks an electric 
circuit and causes a dot to be made on the cylinder. 
The observer, on seeing the star crossing eacli line, 
presses a button which breaks a circuit and also 
causes the production of a dot. This enables the 
time to be measured very nearly ; but it is found 
that some observers are late and others premature 
in their observations, and so it is customary to 
allow for this. One well-tried observer is, as it 
were, taken as the zero, and the observations of all 
the others are reduced to what they would be if he 
had made them. It is found that anyone’s personal 
^ error remains constant over an interval of several 
months ; hence when a comparison has once been 
^ipade between any one and the standard observer 
H *he corrections are quite simple. Personal error, of 
course, comes into play in every sort of measure- 
ment, and the less trained the person tlie greater is 
the error, but it is practically only in astronomy 
^ that allowance is made for it. 

Personalty signifies generally any personal 
property in contradistinction to realty, which signi- 
fies real property. It consists of money, jewels, 
furniture, investments in funds, things that are per- 
sonal and movable; realty consists of freehold 
land and the rights therewith connected, 

PerspectivOv the art of showing in a drawing 
on a fiat surface the relative position and magni- 
tude of objects in nature as affected by distance 


to draw nearer to one another and eventually to 
meet as they disappear in the distance. The point 
at which they ai)peai* to meet is termed the 
vanishing point (v.p.. Fig. 1). All lines running 
from the spectator towards the centre of the picture 
meet at the same vanishing point. Other sets of lines 
which do not run towards the centre have other 
vanishing points, often right out of the picture. 

Before beginning a drawing it is necessary to 
rule three lines on the plan : — (a) The base or 
ground line (u.L., Fig. 1), which forms the actual 
b^e of the picture, (if) The horizontal line (H.L., 
Fig. 1) represents the apparent horizon and is on a 
level with the eye of the sfMictfitor ; in a general 
way this line cuts the paper at about one-third of 
the distance above the base lino, but if the scene to 
be drawn be viewed from a height the horizon lino 
would come near tlio toj> of the picture, (r) 'J’he 
vertical lino (v.L., Fig. 1) is drawn i.)crpendicular 
to the ground and horizon lines meeting the latter 
in the point of sight. This i)oint of sight is the 
centre of the picture but not m^cessarily in the 
centre of the i)apor. All liruss which run from tlic 
spectator towards the centre of the picture moot 
in the point of sight. Vcrlical lines in a picture 
are always drawn vertically and all lines which 
are parallel to the ground line remain parallel and 
do not vanish. 

Points of distance are two points in the horizon 
on either side of the point of sight. These ]ioints 
form the vanishing points of all lines cutting or 
appearing to cut the ground line at an angle of 45®. 
There are other panillel lines with dilTcnuit 
positions and different directions and con.sequontly 
tliese have different vanishing points called ac^ 
cidental points. If the accidental point is above the 
horizon line, as in the case of certain lines of roofs, 
it is called the accidental point aerial (a.p.a.. Fig. 
1); if it be situate below the ho:lzcn line it is 



and atmosphere, and as seen from one point of , called the accidental y)oint terrestrial; though 
view. Everyone must have noticed that the lines i neither of these points may fall within the sco]:.>e 
of a railw'ay, which of course arc parallel, appear I of the picture. Aerial perspective exuresses the 
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different states of distinctness and brightness of 
colour of objects as affected by light, atmosphere, 
and their position and distance above the ground. 

The foregoing elementary considerations will be 
most usefully realised by studying them in connec- 
tion with the accompanying figures by which they 
are illustrated. Fig. 2 represents the sketch of a 
landscape and Fig. 1 shows the same subject dia- 
grammatically treated on the lines of the science 
of the perspective involved. In fact, Fig. 1 may 
be regarded as a skeleton, and Fig. 2 as the same 
skeleton clothed. 

Perspective was known to the ancients, being 
probably an invention of Greek mathematicians. 


public library and the museum of the Perth Literary 
and Antiquarian Society ; the General Prison f oV 
Scotland, erected in 1812 for prisoners of war ; the 
Royal Infirmary; the Sandeman Public Library; 
Perth Academy ; James VI.’s Hospital, built in 1569 
for poor and infirm persons and orphans, but now 
converted into artisans’ dwellings, the pensioners 
being boarded out, and the Perthshire Natural 
History Museum, second to none in Scotland. 
Perth has long been famous for its dye-works and 
other industries include the making of ink, gauge- 
glasses, linen, jute, woollens, beer, whisky, flour and 
biscuits, besides iron-founding, roperies and ship- 
yards. The river is tidal, but vessels exceeding 
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It fell into disuse during the Italian disturbances, 
but was revived by Albrecht Diirer, whose rules for 
the practice of the art, were extended and completed 
by Peruzzi and Ubaldi in 16(X). In the 17th cen- 
tury it was further developed by Desargues and in 
1715 and 1719 by Dr. Jlrook-T.aylor, who was the 
first Englishman to treat perspective as a serious 
science. 

Perthi the capital of Perthshire, Scotland, on 
the Tay, 22 miles S.W. of Dundee. Owing to its pic- 
turesque situation and tlm i>roxiraity of the nicely- 
wooded Kinnoull Hill (780 feet) and Moncreiffe Hill 
(725 feet), with a distant view of the Grampians 
away to the north, and the noble sweep of the 
river, bordered on the right bank by the beautiful 
meadows of the North and South Inch, it well 
merits its appellation of the Fair City. It has, 
however, been considered that the inhabitants 
have not done all they might to beautify and adorn 
a town towards which Nature has been so gracious. 
The public building^ include the ancient church of 
St. John the Baptist, which now contains three 
churches, and which in the past has witnessed 
many moving incidents; St. Ninian’s Episcopal 
Cathedral ; the Municipal Buildings in the Tudor 
style; the County Buildings in the Grecian; the 
City Hall; the Marshall Memorial, housing the 


200 or 800 tons must tranship at Newport or Dundee. 
The stream is crossed by several bridges of which 
the fine nine-arched structure designed by John 
Smeaton (1772) is noteworthy, and communicates 
with the suburb of Bridgend, where John Ruskin 
spent much of his boyhood. The chief magistrate 
is one of the five in Scotland entitled to the designa- 
tion of Lord Provost. The city, formerly called St. 
Johnstown, is rich in historical associations. Con- 
stituted a royal burgh in 1210, it was taken by 
Edward I., in 1298 and, till 1482, ranked as the 
Scottish capital, although Edinburgh became the 
seat of government in 1487. The clans Chattan 
and Kay (Quhele) fought their celebrated combat 
on the North Inch in 1396 ; James I. was murdered 
in the Dominican Monastery in 1437, when 
Catherine Douglas behaved so heroically; John 
Knox preached in St. John’s the rousing sermon 
that led, intentionally or not, to riots and the 
destruction of property in 1559 ; Gowrie House was 
associated with the mysterious kidnapping of James 
VI. in 1600, an episode usually described as the 
Gowrie Conspiracy ; Cromwell captured the town 
in 1651, and the Jacobites occupied it in 1715 and 
1745. The Stewart cause found the townsfolk 
more or less apathetic, although the adhesion of 
the 4th Earl of Perth (titular Duke of Perth) 
claused this title to be forfeit in 1695 until it was 
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regtored in 1853. The Five Articles of Perth, 
passed by the General Assembly convoked at Perth 
in 1618 by order of James VI., enjoined kneeling 
at the Lord’s Supper, the observance of Christmas, 
Good Friday, Easter and Pentecost, Confirmation, 
the private administration of baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper. These things were anathema to 
the Presbyterians, who at last induced the 
General Assembly of Glasgow to pronounce that 
of Perth illegal with the consequence that the 
objectionable Articles were null and void. Sir 
Walter Scott’s Fair Maid of Perth graphically sets 
forth many of the most romantic and most dramatic 
events in the city's story. J^op. (1901), 32,872. 

Perth* capital of the state of West Australia, 
picturesquely situated on the Swan River, 12 miles 
above Fremantle, its port. Its streets are well 
laid out, the houses being built chiefly of brick 
and stone. It is the scat of an Anglican and a 
Roman Catholic bishop. The principal buildings 
are the two cathedrals, the town hall, the mechanics’ 
institute, the governor’s palace, the Victoria Public 
Library (erected to commemorate Queen Victoria’s 
Jubilee in 1887), the Scots College, the Mint, and 
the Observatory, ’fhe Perth Park is a magnificent 
reserve of niore than 1,000 acres, and the river 
where the town stands expands into a sheet of 
almost lake-like proportions. It is a commercial 
rather than an industrial centre, being the head- 


1828, two tragedies called Frvdcgonde and Persidf 
and then a comedy, Le Grand Jlomme chez Lui, 
Afterwards he turned to political and sociological 
questions, on which he wrote several interesting 
books. About 1840 he uras attracted to the study 
of anthropology, especially the branches dealing 
with prehistoric man and the »Stone Age. In 1839- 
41 appeared his work J)a la Creation and, in 
1847, AntiquiUs ccltiquaa ct antediluvionnes. His 
investigations were completed at a later date by 
the publication of Do Vllommc antvdiluvim (1860), 
Kegre ou hlanc, de qui sommva-nom fig (1861), 
and De la Qenhaf ion (1862).* In 1863 his 

discovery of a fossil jaw-bone in the quarries of 
Moulin-Quignon, near Abbeville, which ho claimed 
to belong to man of the Deluge epoch, excited a 
keen controversy. lie support lul his views in 
Dc la Mdehoire de Moulin-Quignon (1865) and 
Ditg Outils de Pierre (18t)5). He presented his 
collection of antiquities to the nation and they 
were placed in the museum at St. Gcrmain-en-Laye. 
He died at Abbeville, in the department of Somme, 
in 1868. 

Perthes* FKiEi>nTrii CiiniRTonr, bookseller, 

I was born at Rudolstadt, Germany, on April 21st, 
i 1772. He served his apprenticeship in Leipzig, 
i the headquarters of the book trade, and in 1796 
began business on his own account in Hamburg, 
* and twenty-six years later settled at Gotha, where 
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quarters of the State banking and railway business. 
Pop. (1901), 36.274. 

PertheSp BouchebdeCrevecceur de, anthro- 
pologist, was born at Rethel in the department of 
Ardennes, France, in 1788. He published, about 


he died on May 18th, 1843. He possessed great 
influence in the literary world, and published many 
remarkable works. 

Perthes* Johann Georg Justus, bookseller, 
uncle of the preceding, was born at Rudolstadt* 
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Germany, on September 11th, 1749, and died at 
Gotha on May 2nd, 1816. He established a pub- 
lishing business at Gotha, the prosperity of which 
his son, Wilhelm (born at Gotha, June 18th. 1793 ; 
died, September 10th, 1853), greatly enhanced by 
making the publication of geographical works, 
including Stieler’s Atlas, a speciality. He made a 
distinct ‘‘hit” with the Almaiianh de Gotha, 
issued in 1816 and still an indispensable year-book. 
His son, Bernard Wilhelm (born, July 3rd, 1821 ; 
died, October 27th, 1857), maintained the high 
character of his house by the periodical issue of 
Mittvilnngm am Jmtva Pert/ies geographischer 
Amtalt whicti, under the editorship of August 
Petermann (1822-78), attained a world-wide 
reputation. 

Perthshirev e. central and the fourth largest 
county in Scotland, bounded on the N.W. and N. 
by Inverness-shire, on the N.E. by Aberdeenshire, 
on the E. by Forfarshire, and on the S.E. by Fife- 
shire and Kinr<.)ss-shire, on the S. by Clackmannan- 
shire and Stirlingshire, on the S.W. by Stirlingshire 
and Dumbartonshire, and on the W. by Argyllshire. 
It occupies an area of 2,528 square miles, comprising 
some of tlie loveliest and most romantic scenery in 
the British Isles. The Highland line, running in a 
south-westerly direction from Stonehaven in Kin- 
cardineshire to the town of Dumbarton and largely 
occupied by the great fertile valley of Strathmore, 
roughly divides the Highlands from the Lowlands. 
The mountains are numerous and important. In 
the northern and north-western area are the 
Grampians, with many detached hills of which the 
highest are Ben Lawers (4,004 feot),BenMore (3,843), 
Ben-y-Gloe (3,671), Schiehallion (3,547), Ben Dearg 
(3,304), Ben Vorlich (3,224), Ben Tulachan (3,099), 
Ben Clionzic (3,048), Ben Ledi (2,875), BenVrackie 
(2,757), Farragon (2,559), and Ben Venue (2,393) ; 
in the south-east arc the Sidlaws and Ochils. The 
chief rivers are the Tay (with its tributaries, on the 
left, of the Lyon, Tummel, and Isla and, on the 
right, the Bran and Almond), the Earn, the Garry, 
the Allan, the Teith and the Forth, the last serving 
as the boundary with Stirlingshire during most of 
its course. Some of the lochs present features of 
exquisite beauty, the principal being Loch Tay, 
Loch Earn, Loch Ericht (partly belonging to 
Inverness), Loch Rannoch, Loch Tummel, Loch 
Yoil, Lake of Mcnteith, Loch Ard and the re- 
nowned trio of Lochs Katrine, Achray and 
Veniiachar which Sir Walter Scott immortalised 
in The Ididy of the Lake, The scenery of the Passes 
of Killiecrankic, Leny and the Trossachs almost 
beggars description. The waterfalls include those 
of the Bruar (the subject of a touching poem by 
Robert Burns), the Tummel, the Moncss, the Bran 
and Bracklinn. Of many glens the more picturesque 
are Glen Almond, Glen Devon, Glen Farg, Glen 
Artney, Glen Ogle, Glen Dochart, Glen Falloch, 
Glen Lochay, Glen Lyon, Glen Garry and Glen Tilt. 
Stnithrnore, Strathcarn, Strathallan, Strathfillan, 
the Carse of Stirling and the Carse of Gowie are 
valleys as fair as they are fertile. The most deso- 
late tracts are Flanders Moss in the extreme south 
and the Moor of Rannoch in the north-west. 


Agriculture is the prevailing industry, the hilly 
districts being given over to sheep and cattle, the 
rich land of the valleys and level area being mostly 
under wheat, oats, barley and potatoes. Perthshire 
is the sportsman’s paradise. Besides deer forests 
the moors abound with grouse, pheasant, partridge, 
woodcock, ptarmigan, and capercailzie and the 
rivers and lakes with trout, while the Tay is noted for 
its salmon. Outside of Perth city (the capital of the 
county) the manufactures are not very considerable. 
Weaving is carried on in some of the smaller 
towns and villages; there are textile mills at 
Rattray, Stardey and Doune; fruit-growing 
flourishes in certain localities, and granite, marble 
and sandstone are quarried. Crieff, Comrie, 
Csillander, Pitlochry and Dunblane are well-known 
health resorts, and Pitcaithly near Bridge of Earn 
is esteemed for its mineral waters. Of many cele- 
brated mansions the most remarkable are Taymouth, 
Blair Castle and Dunkcld Palace. Of old the 
shire consisted of the districts of Athole in the 
north, Rannoch in the north-west, Breadalbane in 
the west, Balquhidder in the south-west, Meiiteith 
in the south, Perth in the south-east, Gowrie in the 
east and Stormont and Strathearn in the centre. 
Historically the most interesting features are the 
Roman camp at Ardoch (the most perfect example 
in the United Kingdom) ; Scone (pronounced 
HcootC), where the Scots kings were crowned 
between 1153 and 1488 and Charles II. in 1651, 
and whence thcj Stone of Destiny was removed by 
Edward I. to Westminster Abbey ; the defeat of 
Macbeth at Dunsinane (1056), and the battles of 
Tippermuir (1644), Killiecrankie (1689), Dunkeld 
(1689), and Sheriff muir (1715), in addition to the 
stirring events of which Perth was so often the 
scene. Pop. (1901), 123,262. 

Portinaz, Publius Helvius, a Roman soldier 
who rose from centurion to emperor, was the son 
of a charcoal-burner, and was born either at Alba 
Pompeia, in Liguria, or at Villa Martis, among the 
Apennines, in A.i>. 126. He became successively 
senator, commander of the legion which routed 
the barbarians who were threatening to ovenun 
Italy, consul-elect, governor of Syria, chief of 
the commissariat of Rome, and proconsul of Africa 
and, on the death of Commodus the tyrant, who 
had favoured him, reached the throne (Decem- 
ber 31st, 192). Conspiracies, however, soon sapped 
his position and, some reforms proposed by him 
proving very unwelcome to the soldiers, he was 
assassinated after a reign of eighty-six days. 

PertnrbationSf in astronomy, are irregularities 
in the simple motion of one heavenly body about 
another, caused either by the action of other bodies 
or by irregularities in the shape or density of the 
primary body. The subject of perturbations has 
been specially studied with reference to the moon. 
I Lunar Theory.] This investigation was begun 
l)y Sir Isaac Newton, who devised the method 
known as the variation of parameters for its treat- 
ment. A perturbed body does not move in a true 
ellipse or in any simple curve, but it may be con- 
sidered to have an elliptical orbit whose axes are 
slowly changing in length and direction while its 
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forms and positions in space are constantly being 
altered by the disturbing influence of other bodies. 
In the case of the moon the sun’s attraction is the 
chief element of disturbance, but the planets have 
some effect as well, and these perturbations intro- 
duce enormous difficulties in the calculation of her 
path. The planets influence each other's motions, 
and it was by noticing the perturbations of Uranus, 
and flnding the direction in which some disturbing 
body must lie, tiiat John Couch Adams and Urbnin 
Jean Joseph Leverrier were led to the discovery 
of the planet Ne[jtune. 

Perilf a republic of South America, bounded on 
the N. by Ecuador, on the E. by Brazil Jind Bolivia, 
on the S. by Chile, and on the W. by the Pacific. It 
occupies an area of about G9r),0(X) square miles. The 
country consists of three regions, namely, the dry 
coastal region, some 20 miles wide ; the Andean 
region, comprising the Maritime, Central and East- 
ern Cordilleras, in panillel ranges running gently 
from north-west to south-east ; and the Montana 
region in the north-east. Among the lofty peaks 
is the almost extinct volcano of Arequipa, or Misti 
(19,200 feet high). The two ranges of tlie Andes 
enclose the Sierra plateau, whicli is the m<'st 
populous part of the country, and has a diversified 
surface culminating in the towns of Pasco (14,000 
feet) and Cuzco (1 1,380 feet). Beyond the Sierra 
is a forest region in which <lwell many tribes (»f 
wild Indians. The chief river, the Marahon, 
one of the two main hea.dwat(?rs of the Amazon, 
with its tributaries tlie Muallaga and Ucayali (the 
other main heml of the Amazon), luis a. course of 
500 miles, 100 miles of which are through a narrow 
defile, and 200 miles through a fertile upland > alley, 

< ill it quits Peru. On it are raphls seven miles long. 
'J’he great Sierra plateau is rich in metals. In the 
river valleys quinoa, sugar, grain, and fruit arc cul- 
tivated. The lakes are unimportant, although the 
largest, Titicjica, partly in l*eru, partly in Bolivia, 
is the liighc.st in tlie world (12,5(K) feet), while 
on the plateau of Pasco are two lakes, in one 
of whicli llie Maranon rises. Lijna, with its port 
Calljio, is the capital, ot her important towns being 
Arequipa, Cuzco, Puno, and Truxillo. Much of the 
country is of volca-iiic formation, and there are 
large deposits of salt, nitre, and nitrate of soda, 
especially in the ])arts c.eded to Chile after the 
disastrous war of 1879-83. Gold abounds in the 
neighbourhood of Truxillo and Lima, and much is 
found and washed secretly by the Indians. Silver 
is still more abundunt, esjiecially in the Cerro de 
Pasco. It is computed that since the time of the 
first occupation by the Spaniards, silver to the value 
of nearly £300,000,000 has been ext r.icted. Quick- 
silver (at Huancavelica), copper, iron, and lead are 
found, but difficulty of carriage is an obstacle to 
the successful working of them. Maize, wheat, 
cinchona, coca, the vine, tobacco, sugar, cotton, 
and fruits are cultivated, and among the exports 
are gold and silver, cinchona, guano, nitre, alpaca, 
chinchilla skins, hides, and straw hats, while manu- 
factured goods are importer! . The fauna includes 
the puma, jaguar, llama, alpaca, vicufla, viscacha, 
chinchilla, rnonkeys, snakes, coati, tapir, and the 
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condor and many other birds. I'he climate of 
Peru has a great range. On the coast there is 
neither rain nor cloud, but the wet seasons send 
down much water from the uplands, and from this 
arise thick mists, while the cool currents from 
the sea and from tlie Andes tenqier the atmo- 
sphere, the temperature at Lima ranging from (JO'^ 
to 82^ F. In the western rainless districts oranges 
and other fruits abound near the rivers, tropical 
plants in the niist-laden regions, and in tlie hiicrra 
(which is said to be the home of the ]iotato), 
besides ample pasturage, cereals are cultivated. 
The eastern area is temi)ercd by moist eijuatorial 
winds and rain, the upper districts being clothed 
with forest, and the lower fertile vallevs enjoying 
a delightful climate. Peru has often suffered 
from earthquakes. 'I'he constitution is inodelltMi 
on tliat ot the United States. Both army and 
navy are small; the former totalling 4,000 men ; 
the latter e.omprising 5 vessels (1910). The pojm- 
lation is half Indian —the Quichuas in the north ; 
the Aymara in the south. The rest are creoles, 
mestizoes (half-eastes), and Cldnese coolies. 'J'he 
Quichuas speak the Peruvian language piop'^T, 
which, togetlier with the di.dects of the Ayiuaras, 
represents the language of the Incas, wIhui Peru 
had attained a liigh degree of civilisation. In 1532 
Pizarro conquered the Inca Atahiialpa, and Spain 
ruled till the strugghi for independence (1821-4). 
In 1830 Peru and liolivia nnitc^d, to separate again 
in 183‘.t, since which time there have been fre(jneiit 
turmoils. In iS79 Peru and Bolivia united against 
Chile, and were utterly worsted in 1883, J*erii 
having to cede Tarapaca permanently and Tacna 
and Arica temporarily to Chile. 'J'lu?re have been 
several boundary disputes of ixicent years. 'J’hose 
with Bolivia and Brazil were adjusted in 1901», ami 
the King of Spain has stiP (1910) to give his 
decision as Arbitrator on houndarj questions now 
pending betweim Peru. Colombia, and Ecua<lor. 
The population is about 4,500,000. 

Perugia, capital of the Italian province of the 
same name, situateil on a hill above the 'I’iher, 90 
miles N. of Home. It has lofty walls and a citadel 
and is well built. Among the chief buildings arc 
the loth-century catliedral of San Lorenzo (with 
a fine library of MSS.), the churches of St. Agnese 
(with 3'enigino’s frescoes), St. Bernarlino (witii 
facade of marble and terra-cotta), St. Pietro (with 
marhh; pillars from an aiuuent tenifjle and some 
valuable paintings), tlie Bourst* (with fre.scocs by 
Pcrugiiio), the J*alazzo Pubhlico and the University, 
and there remains an Arch of Augustus, put to- 
gether without (Moment. The manufactures include 
silks, woollens, liipieurs and (handles. Perugia, the 
ancient I'erusia, was one of tlie twelve republican 
cities of Etruria, but submitted to Borne in 310 n.c 
It wjis pillaged by the Goths in the 6th century and 
restored to the ISastern empire by Narses in r»52. 
Perugia was the centre of the Umbrian school of 
painting. Pop. (1901), 61,385. The Provi.nok 
contains 3,750 square miles, is traversed in parts 
by spurs of the Apennines, and watered by the 
Tiber «and its tributaries. It produces corn, wine; 
oil, fruits and silk. Pop. (1901), 675,302. 
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Femgiiio* otherwise Pietro Vannucci, painter, 
was born at Cittii della Pieve, near Perugia, Italy, 
in 1446, and was a fellow-student with Leonardo 
da Vinci at Florence about 1475. He produced 
many fine frescoes for Italian churches, but some of 
his earliest have perished, and perhaps the oldest 
examples of his work in existence are those in the 
Bistine Chapel at Home begun by him about 1480. 
During his next stay in Florence (1486-99) he 
taught Uaphacl and he was also hned in the 
criminal court for an ;issault on a humble citizen 
(1487). His practice greatly increased and being 
fond of money he amassed a fortune. Of his most 
famous pictures the “ Pietd. ” in the Pitti Gallery in 
Florence belongs to 1495, and the “ Madonna and 
Saints ” was executed for tlie Certosa near Pavia. 
He decorated the Cambio or Exchange in Perugia 
with a series of frescoes and contributed the Stanza 
del Incendio to the adornment of the Vatican in 
Home, lie died at Fimtignano, near Perugia, in 
1.W4. 

Peruvian Barky the name still retained in 
the British Trjide Keturns for the bark of the 
cinchomt, from winch quinine is prepared, though 
but a small part of that imjwrted into the United 
Kingdom now comes from Peru or even from South 
America. Cinchona is a genus of evergreen 
tree belonging to the order llubiaceie, including 
thirty-six species, about a dozen of which are 
utilised. They are natives of the Andes, between 
10"’ N. and 22*^' S., growing mostly between 5,()lX) 
an<l 8,(XK) f(?et above the sea-lcvel. In 1628 the 
tV)JintC8s of (Miinchon, wife of the governor of 
Peru, was cui-cmI of a fever by this bark, and it was 
afterw«ards known as tlesiiiis’ bark, because its use 
was disseminated throughout Europe by the Society 
of Jesus. In 1860, under the superintendence of 
Sir (then Mr.) Clements Markham, plants were 
taken froin Peru to the Neilgherry Hills, and iSir 
Robert Christ ison showed that sulphate of quinia 
is as Jibundant in the bark of young shoots as in 
that of older stems, so that the trees .arc now 
treated like osiers. Indian bark first came into the 
British market in 1867, but the chief imports 
now proceed mostly from Ceylon and Madras, and 
in increasing quantities from Java. In the 18th 
century the crude “ bark ” was largely and success- 
fully administered as a febrifuge, but now the 
cystalline alkaloids, especially quinine, quinidine, 
cinchonine, and cinchonidinc, are extracted, and 
can be far more accurately dispensed. The chief 
species cultivated are C. oJUcinalU (yielding pale 
cinchona), Crown or Loxa bark, C. Calisaya, and 
its variety Ledgeriana (yielding yellow cinchona or 
Calisnya bark), and C. s^usciruhra^ yielding red 
cinchona bark. 

Pesaro, a seaport and capital of the province 
of Pesaro e Urbino, Italy, 19 miles N.E. of Urbino, 
on the Foglia at its month in the Adriatic Sea. 
The chief buildings include the cathedral of tlie 
Annunciation, the prefecture (originally the palace 
of the Sforzas), the Kocca Costanzia (a castle built 
in 1474 by Costanzo Sforza and now used as a 
prison), the Technical Institute, and the Museum, 
one of the features of which is a collection of 


majolica, for the manufacture of which Pesaro was 
once noted. The industries comprise silk-weaving, 
tanning, iron-founding, pottery and glass. It is 
also famous for its figs. Rossini, the composer, 
was a native. During the Middle Ages, first the 
Malatesta family, then the Sforzas and afterwards 
the Dukes of Urbino were the ruling powers until 
1681, when it reverted to the States of the Church. 
Pop. (1901), 25,115. 

Peshawary or Pesiiawub, a town, military 
station, and capital of the North-West Frontier 
Province, India, on a plain near the Bara, 12 miles 
E. of the Khybcr Pass, on the direct route from 
Kabul to India, and so possessing an important 
trade. It is commanded by the fort of Bala 
Hissar on the north-west, and two miles west of 
the town are the cantonments and principal civil 
offices. There are some fine mosques and English 
buildings, and around the town are pleasure 
grounds and gardens. Peshawar is a commercial 
centre and its industries (mostly manufactures of 
cutlery and scarves) are inconsiderable. Pop. 
(1901), 95,147. The District ok Peshawar has 
an area of 2,444 square miles and a pop. (1901) of 
786,406 ; the Division of PESiiAVVAif, comprising 
the districts of Hazara, Kohat and Peshawar, has 
an area of 8,200 square miles and a pop. (1901) of 
1,715,248. 

Pessimism, in a general sense, is the habit of 
looking at the black side of things, and is exactly 
opposed to that optimism which finds everything 
good in this best of worlds. Many religions strike 
a distinctly pessimistic note — for instance, the 
Buddhist, which looks on the world of matter as 
distinctly evil — and some perverted forms of 
Christianity are not free from this reproach. In 
philosophy the tendency was organised into an 
elaborate sy.stem by Arthur Schopunhauer. 

PestaloEsi, Johann Heinrich, the celebrated 
educationalist, was born at Zurich, in Switzerland, 
on January 12th, 1746. After abandoning theology 
and jurisprudence in turn, he conceived the project 
of establishing himself in a country Ijouse in which 
he might receive and educate a few destitute 
children (1775). His farm {it Neuhof near Lenz- 
burg having failed, owing to his want of business 
capacity (1780), he betook himself to writing, 
and in 1787 published Lienhardt und GeHntd, in 
which are set forth his views concerning the 
moral reform of the poor. His school for deserted 
children established at Stanz in 1798, under the 
auspices of the Swiss Directory, had to be aban- 
doned before it had lasted a ye{ir, mainly in conse- 
quence of the Napoleonic invasion. He afterwards 
became the master of an experimental school at 
Burgdorf, which he removed to Yverdun in 1805. 
Pestalozzi owed much to Rousseau, and may be re- 
garded as the forerunner of Froebel. He laid 
p’eat stress on the value of observation {is a factor 
in education ; the pupil must be induced to exer- 
cise his natural power of gaining an intuitive 
knowledge through the senses. Modern practice 
largely accepts this principle. He died at Brugg, 
Aargau, on February 17th, 1827. 
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Pesth, or more properly Budapest, since in 
1873 it lias formed one municipality with Buda, the 
capital of Hungary and next to Vienna— from which 
it lies 140 miles S.B.- the largest city in Austria- 
Hungary. Pesth, which is comparatively modern, 
stands on the left bank of the Danube, Buda, which 
dates back to Roman days, on the right, tlie two 
towns being connected by several bridges. Beauti- 
fully situated, containing numerous magnificent 
buildings, frequented by many nationalities, the 
twin-city is perhaps the gayest and brightest town 
in Europe. Amongst the principal edifices in Pesth 
are the superb Houses of Parliament, the Palace of 
Justice, the Academy of Sciences, the University 
(established at Tyrnau in 1635 ; removed to Buda in 
1777; transferred to Pesth in 1783; attended by 
4,000 students), the National Museum, the Art 
Museum, the Rathhans, the Opera House, and the 
Jewish Synagogue, besides the Botanic Gardens, 


bounds, and it speedily left Buda in the rear. In 
the rising of 1848 "l^esth became the seat of 
Hungarian activity, while the Austrians held the 
citadel of Buda, from wliich Pesth was bombarded 
with deadly effect. The twin-city, however, still 
warmly espouses the cause of Magyar aspirations. 
Pop. (1901), 733,358. 

Petal (from the Greek pctalon, “ a leaf ’*), one 
of the leaves in the corolla, or inner whorl of 
the floral envelopes, among Angiosperms. It is 
generally attached by a narrow base, delicate in 
texture, and brightly-cidoured ; and is often odor- 
ous, colour and odour serving to attract insects or 
birds and .so secure cross-pollination. This is the 
main object of the petal. In structure it corre- 
sponds to the blade of a foliage leaf, but is seldom 
pointed, and is .sometimes contracted below into a 
narrow base or claw, as in the wallflower. Its 
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the Agricultural Museum, and the Franz Josef 
and other quays, the favourite promenade of the 
pleasure-loving community. Budfi contains the 
Royal Palace, and on the Blocksbcrg 8tand.s the 
citadel, in the church of which are preserved the 
Hungarian regalia and the hand of »St. Ste})hcn. 
Both towns are the headquarters of learned and 
scientific bodies, and both are well provided with 
delightful gjiidens, that on Margaret Island being 
especially fine. Among the industries are iron- 
works, machine-, railway-, waggon-, engine- and 
boiler-making, and the i)roduction of jewellery, 
cutlery, glass, porcelain and majolica. The neigh- 
bourhood produces corn, wine, wool, wood, and cattle. 
Indeed, as a distributing centre, the commerce of 
Budapest is scarcely inferior to its industrial im- 
portance. In the Middle Ages Buda w«as practically 
the capital of the country until it was captured, in 
1527, by the Turks, who held it for more than 160 
years. When they were compelled to withdraw Pesth 
was in a complete state of decq,y, but under the foster- 
ng care of Maria Theresa and Joseph II. it showed 
signs of returning animation and, during the 19th 
century, its prosperity advanced by leaps and 


margin may be bifid, ns in chickwoed ; fringed, 
as in pinks ; or cut up (lacininte), as in the ragge(l 
robin. 

Fetalosticha, a term applied by Haeckel to 
one of his tw’O divisions of the Echinoidea or .Sca- 
urchin.s. It includes those in which the tube 
feet of one part of the ambulacra [Echinoidea] 
arc specialised to serve for jcspiration ; this part 
of the ambulacrum is generally expanded and so 
de.scribed as petaloid. 'J ho group is, how^ever, now 
broken up into three : the Clypcastroidea, Cassidul- 
oidea, and Spatangoidca. 

Petard, a 16th-century explosive instrument 
I for destroying doors and other obstructions to the 
entry of a ho.stile force. It was generally formed 
of gun-metal, and took the form of a conical hat 
and contained from 7 to 20 lbs. of powder. It was 
fastened by means of a plank and fired by a slow- 
match. An excellent account of the petard and its 
action occurs in Sir Walter Scott’s H oodKfock, where 
it is emjJoyed by Cromwell against Sir Henry Lee’s 
dwelling. ’I'he })et'ird is now obsolete, as bags of 
powder and di.scs of gun-cotton arc handier and 
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more effectual. When Shakespeare wrote (^Hamlet, 
iii. 4)— 

'* Fi)r ’tis t.iic Hiiort to have the engineer 
Hoist with his own petard," 

he meant to imply that the tnan was caught in 
his own trap, or involved in a danger intended for 
others. The plira.se is still in common use in this 
simse. 

Petchorai a river of Russia in Europe, rising 
in the north of the government of Penn, on the 
western slope of the Ural Mountains. It flows 
westwards then northwards into the government of 
Arcliangel, then westwards and northwards, falling 
by many mouths into the Arctic Ocean after a 
course of nearly 1,0()0 miles, for about 700 miles of 
which it is navigable. It receives on the right the 
ilyteb and Ussa and, on the left, the Kozhva, 
Izhma, and Pizbrna, besides numerous smaller 
streams. It Hows through a sparsely -populated, 
somewhat barren country, its banks being bordered 
for long strel.clics by dense forests while its scenery 
is extremely sombre. 

PeteclliSDy dark red or purjilc spots on the skin 
which do not yichl to ]»ressure and arc caused by 
hiemorih.'ige int.o the cntancous tissues. They are 
most usually found on Uit^ back, trunk, about t he 
<*lbow and in tlie groin. They «are commonly 
syru]>toinatic of the diseased state known as 
pui'iuira. 

Peteri 8 t., was the son of John (John i. 42 ; 
XX i. 15, Hi), or Jonas (Matt. xvi. 17), and appetirs 
to have been born at Rcthsaida (John i, 44). He 
was also called Syineon (Acts xv. 14), which is 
usually abbreviated to iSiraon. The name Cephas 
is merely a lUdlenisetl form of tlie Aramaic Cepha, 
the meaning of which is the same as that of the 
Greek yw/mv— viz., stone.” During the ministry 
of Jesus Peter was living in Capernaum with his 
brother Andrew, his wife’s mother being another 
inmate of the house (Mark i. 2H, 30). Before his 
call he was engaged in fishing, together with his 
brother and James and John, and to this occupation 
ho returned after the Resurrection. Peter was 
c.onspicuou.s above the other disciples for his affec- 
tionate zeal, but his hasty words and actions 
calKsi forth more than one rebuke from his Master 
(r/. Mark viii. 31-33 ; John xviii. 10, 11). The 
narrative, in John xviii., incidentally affords some 
interesting glimpses into his character, showing at 
once the genuineness of his love for Jesus and the 
tendency to moral cowardice against which that 
love was not proof. In his weakness, as in his 
strength, he was a special object of the Lord’s regard 
(Luke xxii. 31, 32). Galatians i. 18 and other 
pssages testify to the pre-eminent position he occu- 
pied at Jerusalem after the Ascension. He shared 
with St. Paul the work of extending the knowledge 
of Christ and laying the foundations of the Church ; 
“the gospel of the uncircumcision,” says Paul, “was 
committed unto me, as the gospel of the circum- 
cision was unto Peter*’ (Gal. ii. 7). At the Council 
of Jerusalem he was foremost in acknowledging 
the claim of the Gentiles to the same spiritual 
privileges as the Jews (Acts xv. 7, teg .) ; yet liis 
want of steadfastness on this point afterwards 


involved him in a quarrel with St. Paul, which we 
may believe to have been only temporary (Gal. ii. 
11-21). There is no further record of St. Peter; 
but, according to the ancient tradition of the 
Church, he was crucified at Rome, and the fact of 
his martyrdom is implied in John xxi. 18. 

Feteri The Epistles of, are two, the first of 
which is generally admitted, from internal and ex- 
ternal evidence, to be genuine, while the authen- 
ticity of the second has been doubted for several 
rc;isons, amongst others the absence of reference 
to it by the early Fathers, the marked difference of 
style, which resembles that of St. Jude, the paucity 
of allusions to incidents in the Saviour’s life and 
sayings, silence on most of the cardinal points of 
Christian doctrine, and certain anachronisms that 
indicate not a Pet rine authorship but composition 
in the 2nd century. One result of disputing its 
genuineness is to cast doubt on the Canon, to which ^ 
it was admitted in 393. Its apologists say that ^ 
the silence of the Fathers is not a convincing argu- 
ment, and the difference of style may be owing to 
the employment of a secretary in its composition., 
Fnigments of an apocryphal Gospel and Revelation ^ 
of Peter were discovered at Akhtnim in Egypt in 
1886-7. 

Peter I., Alexeievich, or 1'he Gbeat, Tsar # 
of Russia, was born at Moscow on June llth, 1672. 
He succeeded his lialf-brothcr Feodore, son of the 
Tsar Alexis by his first wife, in 1(582; but the 
intrigues of his sister Sophia, who excited a rising 
of the stroltzi, or militia, compelled bimtoshare^e 
sovereignty with his brother Ivan, a weak andTn- 
competent youth, Sophia herself acting as regent. 
The training he received from the Genoese Francis 
Lefort convinced him of the backward and un- 
civilised condition of Russia; and, after the death 
of Ivan in 1696 — when Peter promptly revenged him- 
self on Sophia by confining her for life in a convent, 
in which she died in 1704 — he set to w-ork to raise 
his country to the level of the other states of 
Europe. In the formation of an effective army and 
navy he was much assisted by the counsels of 
Lefort. The first step in furtherance of his great 
scheme — the acquirement of an extensive sea- board 
— was the capture of Azov from the Turks in 1696. 
Desirous of seeing lands more civilised than his 
own, he travelled in Prussia, Holland, and England 
(1697-8), setting out in the disguise of a member 
of the Ru.ssian erabas,sy, and working for some time 
at Amsterdam, Zaandara, and Deptford as a com- 
mon labourer in a shipyard. From London he 
went to Vienna to study the tactics of the imperial 
army, and was about to visit Italy when a fresh 
rising of the streltzi called him back to Russia. In 
1700 he engaged in a wfir with Sweden, in which 
he was aided by Poland and Denmark. His forces 
suffered a terrible reverse at Narva (1700), and 
were defeated in many subsequent battles ; but the 
victory of Pultowa (1709) compelled Charles XII. 
to seek refuge in Turkey, and in 1710 Peter gained 
possession of the Baltic provinces and part of Fin- 
land. Meanwhile he had founded the city of 
(St.) Petersburg (1703), which was to become the 
! centre of the renovated empire. In 1711 he was 
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drawn into a disastrous war with Turkey* and was 
obliged to restore Azov as the price of peace. In 
this yct^ he married Catherine I., his first wife 
(Eudoxia Lopukhin) having been divorced in 1696. 
A second tour in Europe, in which he was accom- 
panied by the empress, was followed on tlieir 
return by the trial and condemnation of his re- 
bellious son Alexis, who favoured the reactionary 
party in Russia (1718). He is now known to have 
died in prison from the effects of repeated torture. 
The w’ar with Sweden, in the course of which Peter 
gained many advantages, ended with the Peace of 
Nystad (1721), Sweden renouncing all claim to 
Livonia, Esthonia, Ingria, Curelia, Yiborg, and the 
neighbouring islands. The Tsar died on January 
28th, 1725. The character of Peter the Great pre- 
sents an extraordinary combination of apparently 
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contradictory trait.*^. A man of brutal passions and 
the lowest tastes, he ncvcrtlieless Laid the founda- 
tions of Russia’s greatness, not only by cstablisldng 
her military and naval power and promoting 
foreign trade, but. by his efforts to raise the tone of 
social intercourse, his zeal on behalf of education, 
and his encoiiragenient of letters, science, and art. 
A so-called “ will ” of his, urging his successors to 
extend their empire— which has been the bstsis of 
much of the traditional fear of Russian advance — is 
generally supposed to be spurious and to have been 
the invention of Napoleon I. in order to excuse his 
war with Russia in 1812. 

Peter II., Alkxeievich, son of Alexis, the un- 
fortunate son of Peter the Great, was bom at St. 
Petersburg on October 22nd, 1715, and became 
Tsar of Russia on the death of Catherine I. in 1727. 
Reing still a boy he was placed under the guardian- 
shipof Prince Menschikoff, who betrothed the young 


emperor to his daughter Mary. The wily states- 
man, however, was outwitted by the Dolgoroukis,who 
prevailed upon Peter not only to exile the former 
favourite, but sdso to become affianced to Catherine, 
a princess of their own house. But this scheme, too, 
went “ agley,” for the young Tsar fell ill of small- 
pox and died on February iith, 1730. He had 
been crowned at Moscow al)out two years before, 
and it was supposed this indicated a design to 
transfer the capital to the ancient city. 

Peter III., Feodorovich, the son of the Duke 
of Holstein and Anna, daughter of Peter the Great, 
was born at Kiel on February 21st, 1728, his real 
name being Karl Peter Ulrich. He wiis named heir 
to the throne of Russia in 1742, and thereupon took 
up his rc.sidence in the c«>nntry of which he was 
prospective ruler. In 1745 he married the Princess 
Sophia Augusta of Anhalt-Zerbst, who took the 
name of Catherine upon joining the Greek Cliurch. 
The marriage proved a failure. On the <leath of tlu? 
Tsarina Elizabeth in 1762 Peter ascended the throne 
(January 5th). His German predilection and reform- 
ing tendencies made him unpopular wit hthebiireau- 
cracy, and Catherine— threatened with divorce and 
incarceration in a convent— placed herself at. the 
head of a plot and was crowned empress on July 
8th. Thereupon Peter was seized, conveyiMl to 
Ropcha, where he W'as first compelled to abdicati*, 
and was afterwards strangled by Orloff and otlu'r 
conspirators on July 17th, 1762. 

Peter Xartjrrt a Dominican monk of Verona, 
who was a fanatical member of the liujuisition ami 
carried out hi® dutie.s with such frrocity that the 
jieople of Como in their wrath pm him to death in 
1252. He thus came to be r<*garded, not inappro- 
priately, as the jiatron-saint oi .he I n< Illicit ion. > no 
of Titian’s masterpieces, repre.sei it ii,^ tiic tragedy 
of his death, was destroyed by lire in Venice in 
JSC7. 

Peter Uartyry whose real name was Pietro 
Mautirk VKUMiciiio, Reformer, was born at 
Florence on September Hth, 1500. Ediicate<l at 
Padua, he became a travelling prtiaclicr in 1520. 
At Bologna he learned Hebrew, and in Naples he 
met Bernardino Ochiuo, His syin[»athy with the 
doctrines of the Refonners compelled him in 1542 
to leave Lucca, where he was prior of San Frodiano, 
and seek refuge in Switzerland. After luJding a 
professorship at Strasburg be went to England in 
1547, and took an active part in establishing 
Protest anti.sm in that country under Edward VI., 
becoming a Professor of Exegesis at Oxford. On 
the accession of Mary he returned to Strasburg, 
and in 1555 settled in Zurich, where he died on 
November l2th, 1562. The epithet “Martyr” 
must probably be explained as a sympathetic 
allusion to his enforced exile from his native land. 

Peter the Hermitv the preaclicr of t he First. 
Crusade, was born of a good family at Amiens 
about 1050. In his youth he served as an officer 
under the Count of Boulogne. After his wife’s 
death he became a monk, and finally retired to a 
hermitage. The statement that his zeal on behalf 
of the Crusade was inspired by a visit to Palestine 
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about 1093 is now denied by competent authorities. 
It is even said that his share in the enterprise was 
confined to tlie part he played as leader of the 
first irregular body of some 10,000 men. He did 
not distinguisii himself at the siege of Antioch 
n097), where force was required to prevent him 
from fleeing from the camp. He died in a monastery 
founded by himself at Huy near Lidge, on July 7th, 


Peter’s Pence, a tribute paid by England to 
Rome from the Anglo-Saxon period down to the 
Reformation, it was founded by Ina of Wessex in 
721, probably for the support of an English college 
at Rome, and was oonHrme<i in 790 by Offa of Mercia. 
It amounted to one penny per household, and was 
paid first as nn alms, then iis customary, and finally 
as a tax on pain of ecclosia.stical censure. The 
tax was .abolished by Henry VIII. The effort to 
extend a similar tribute to other countries in 
Europe wjis only p:ir Lilly successful and p.aymenls 


Peterbcrcnghi a city, mostly in Northampton- 
shire but partly in Huntingdonshire, England, on 
the Nen, 75 miles N. by W. of London. It is 
situated in an agricultural district, and has large 
corn and stock markets. It is a very important rail- 
way centre, and the manufacture of agricultural 
implements is the leading industry, while brick- 
making is conducted on a remarkable scale in the 
vicinity. The principal public buildings are the 
town hall, corn exchange, library and school of 
art. Scholastic institutions arc represented by the 
grammar school and the training college for school- 
masters. The Perpendicular parish church of St. 
Jolm and the episcopal palace are also notable 
edifices, but the glory of Peterborough is its 
cathedral. The first structure, founded in 655 by 
Peada of Mercia, was destroyed in 870 by the 
Danes ; and the second, after being enriched by 
Edgar and receiving the name of Goldenborough, 
was burnt in 1 1 1 6. The existing cathedral occupied 
some 400 years in the building, and shows Norman, 
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ceased afier the Iteformation. The gifts now sent 
to the Pope under the style of Peter’s pence aie 
freewill contributions— in which poor ns well as 
wetdthy take part— of Roman Catholics through- 
out the w-orltl to replenish the p<apal exchequer, 
which is supposed to have suffered serious diminu- 
tion of income since 1860, the date of the unificii- 
tion of Italy, and 1870, when the province of Rome 
w'.as annexed to the Kingdom. 


Eiiily English, Decorated, and Perpendicular fea- 
tures. 'J'he Early English west front has three 
pointed arches 80 feet high, with pediment and 
pinnacle.s, the whole facade, which displays singular 
beauty, forming a square of 150 feet each way. 
The cathedral was thoroughly overhauled in the 
close of the 19th century. Katharine of Aragon 
was buried in it, and there are some interesting 
remains in the precincts. Pop. (1901), 30,870. 
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Peterborough! Chablss Mobdaunt, Thibd 
Eabl of, was born in 1658. He was the eldest 
son of the first Viscount Mordaunt, whom he suc- 
ceeded in 1676, and was educated at Eton and 
Christ Church, Oxford. Between 1674 and 1680 
he took part in several naval expeditions to the 
Mediterranean. On his return he attached himself 
to the Wliigs, and afterwards resisted the early 
aggressions of James II. with so much boldness 
that he was forced to withdraw to Holland. After 
the Revolution, in which he took a prominent part, 
his services were rewarded with the title of Earl of 
Monmouth and the oiffice of First Commissioner of 
the Treasury, which he held fora year. His failure 
to ruin the Earl of Nottingham and other political 
opponents by means of Sir John Fenwick’s con- 
fessions (1697) was followed by his temporary 
withdrawal from public life. In the same year he 
succeeded his uncle as Earl of Peterborough. In 
1705 he was sent to Spain as sole commander of 
the land forces and commander of the fleet in con- 
junction with Sir Cloudesley Shovell. His extra- 
ordinary feats in this campaign have made his 
name renowned in history. A night attack on the 
fortress of Montjnich on the south side of Barcelona 
resulted in the capture of the citadel (Septem- 
ber 17th), which was followed four weeks later by 
that of the town itself. Catalonia acknowledged 
the Archduke Charles, an<l Peterborough pressed 
forward into Valencia, receiving the submission of 
town after town a.s ho advanced. Meanwhile the 
Archduke had been surrounded at Barcelona, the 
Duke of Anjou and Marshal Tes86 investing the 
city by land, whilst the Count of Toulouse blockaded 
it by sea. He was only saved by the audacity of 
Peterborough, who, putting out to sea in an open 
boat in search of the English fleet wtiich he believed 
to be approaching, returned on its flag-ship in time 
to force both Tess6 and 'i'oulousc to retire. The 
conduct of the Archduke, who persi.''tent]y dis- 
regarded his advice, neglect ing .several opportunities 
of marching at once on Madrid, as well as his own 
jealousy of his fellow commander Galway, led to 
Peterborough’s retirement from the war in 1 707. On 
his return to England he joined the Tories, by whom 
he was sent on several diplomatic missions. His 
love of intrigue, however, always hindered his 
advance in the public service, and during the bust 
twenty years of his life he saw less of statesman- 
ship and diplomacy (for wliich hi.s liotand haughty 
temper disqualified him) than of the brilliant 
literary circle which included among its members 
Swift, Atterbnry, and Ho died at Lisbon on 

October 25th, 1735. 

Peterheadj a seaport of Aberdeenshire, Scot- 
land, 33 miles N.X.E. of Aberdeen. The principal 
buildings include the Town Hall, with a granite 
spire 125 feet high, the Arbiithnot Museum of 
natural history and other specimens, the Academy, 
the parish church and the convict pri.son. The town 
is largely built of the pinkish granite for wdiicb the 
district is famed. Tl»e indu.stries include woollens, 
ship-building, granite-quairyingand polishing, and, 
above all, lishing, aUhongh the seal and whale 
fisheries are extinct. An enormous harbour of refuge, 


from designs by Sir John Coode, is in process 
of construction, and is expected to be completed 
by 1921 at a cost approximating £1,000,000. Till 
the forfeiture of the earldom in 1715 the Keiths, 
Earls Marischal, were the overlords. The Ohl 
Pretender landed at Peterhead in tlnat year and 
was proclaimed king at the market cross. Of Marshal 
Keith (1696-1758), Frederick the Great’s right-hand 
man, there is a bronze statue, presented to the 
town in 1868 by William I. King of Prussia. Pop. 
(1901), 11,763. 

Peterhoff a town of Russia in Europe, on the 
southern shore of the Gulf of Finland, 18 miles W. 
of St. Petersburg. It is almost wholly a residential 
quarter, and has sprung up in tlie vicinity of the 
palace which was built in 1711 by Peter the Great. 
The magnificent ganiens have been laid out after 
the style of those at Versaillc.s, and the mansion 
contains a line picture gallery. The palace is a 
favourite summer retreat of the Tsar. A series of 
.splendid gardens connects Pet erhof with Dranien- 
baum on the west and Strclma on the east. Pop., 
14,000. 

Peterloo (named in imitation of Waterloo, its 
real name being St. Peter’s Field), Manchester, 
was the .scene of a meeting in favour of I’arlia- 
mentary Reform, August 16th, 1819, presided over 
by Henry Hunt, commonly called “ Orator ” Hunt. 
The yeomanry, summoned by the magistrates to 
disperse the mob, killed eight of the rioters and 
wounded many others. 

Petersburg, popularly but erroneously called 
♦St. Petersburg, founded by Peter the Great, and 
now the capital of Russia — though efforts liavo 
been made to choose some other capital— i.s built 
on the delta of the Neva, part of the town being 
on the land between the maiii slroaiii and branches, 
part on the northern hank, aial p;irt on island.s. 
Many bridges join the different porti«)ns of t.he 
city, which is connected by railway with most of 
the principal towns of Russia anti the European 
system. The land is low, rlamp, and infiri^hy, and 
subject to periodic.ll inuntlalions, and the alternat- 
ing wet and frost tpiickly tlcstroy the buildings 
ami monuiiKjnts. The Neva is frozen for live 
months of the year, and the winter cold is inten.se. 
Of the .several (list, riots of the. city, one of the finest 
is the Admiralty, and Vassilevskoi contains most 
of the literary Jind .scientific institutions. On some 
of the islands fire many summer-houses and 
gardens. The most striking features of the city 
are its gilded domes, magnificent ijahices, long, 
wide streets — the Nevski Prospekt, for instance, 
being three miles long and 130 feet w'ide — exten- 
.sive squares, colo8.sal buildings and granite quays. 
Owing to its .size, I’etersburg seems thinly in- 
habited, save in the lively southern quarter, tlie 
Admiralty Square, the Summer Garden, ami the 
Neva qufiys. Of the many churches, mostly Ortho- 
dox, that of St. Isaac, built (1819-58) on piles, and 
constantly undergoing repairs through the ravages 
of the climate, is of Finland granibi and marble, 
and ha.siheform of a Greek Cro.ss. It po.ssesses 
fine peristyles, with 112 pillars, each 60 feet in 
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height. In the centre rises a gilded dome on 
granite pillars, the height to the top of the cross 
being 366 feet. The interior is richly adorned 
with precious stones, gold, silver, bronze and marble. 
The church of SS. Peter and Paul, in the fortress, 
is the burial-place of the emperors. The cathe- 
dral of Our Lady of Kazan contains a statue with 
ornamentation to the value of £14,000, and another 
CJithcdral is of white marble. Among the dozen 
imperiiil palaces are the old palace of St. Michael, 
now a military engineering school, the new palace 
of St. Miciiael, the Winter Palace on the Neva 
(used for court ceremonial, and containing beautiful 
rooms, as well as being the storehouse of the crown 


; scenes which the capital has witnessed in connec- 
! tion with the political troubles with which it 
always seethes, the most dramatic was that wit- 
nessed on January 22nd, 1905, when a gigantic 
but peaceful procession of strikers, he^ed by 
Father Gapon, Wiis fired on by the military when 
on its way to present a petition to the Tsar at 
the Winter Palace. Pop. estimated 1,487,720. 

Peterslmrgff a city of Virginia, United States, 
on the right bank of the Appomattox, 22 miles S. 
of Richmond. The falls of the river provide 
ample power for the industries. The manufactures 
i include those of tobacco, cotton, silk, machinery. 
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jewels), and the HermitJige Palace (containing a 
remarkable collection of pictures). Among other 
inoninnents and buildings iiiav be mentioned the 
la-onze i!f]uc.strian statue of Peter the Great — 
masterly work by ^Itienne Maurice Falconet (171(5- 
91); a column 80 feet high in memory of 
Alexander I. ; statues of Catherine II, and of 
Nicholas; the monument of the Russo-Turkisli 
War ; the Admiralty (with naval museum) ; the 
Arsenal (with artillery museum) ;the Palace of the 
JSeual.e ; the Academy of Sciences (witli museum) ; 
I lie University, and the Imperial Library, many of 
the contents of which are plunder from Poland. 
A deep channel connect s the city with the protect- 
ing fort of Cronstadt. Petersburg is a great manu- 
facturing centre, the chief objects of industry being 
iron-founding, tlie construction of machines, glass- 
making, tanning and brewing, and manufactures 
of sugar, cotton, and tobacco, and there is a Govern- 
ment tapestry factory. The shipping is very con- 
siderable, and the trans •Russian trade rid the Neva 
and the interior canals is of immense importance. 
Peter the Great began building the city in 1708 on 
territory taken from Sweden, and many lives were 
l>st during its creation. Of the many turbulent 


flour, pjiper and agricultural implements. It is 
tlie seat of the Southern Female College, the Vir- 
ginia Normal and Collegiate Institute, the Univer- 
sity School and the (/ourt-house. In the Civil 
War it was besieged by the Federals from June, 
1864, to April 3rd, 1865. Pop. (1900), 21,810. 

Peter the Wild Boy was discovered in a 
wood near Uameln, 25 miles south-west of Han- 
over, in 1724, behaving in every respect just as an 
animal. George I. sent him to London in 1726 and 
entrusted him to Dr. Arbutlinot, who had him 
named Peter. He liked music, but could scarcely 
articulate, the nearest approach to words he ever 
reiiched being his own mime “ Peter,” “ Ki Sho ” 
for “ King George,” “ Qui Ca ” for “ Queen Caroline *’ 
and “Horn Hen "for “Tom Fen,” the name of the 
fanner in Berkhampstcad, Hertfordshire, with whom 
he lived latterly. He was so addicted to roaming 
that he had to wear a collar engraved with his 
name and address. Lord Monhoddo visited him in 
1782 and described him in his Origin and Progreti 
of Language, Peter died in August, 1 785, pining 
away and refusing food after the farmer’s death— 
also an attribute of some animals. 
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Potion de Villeiieiive» J^rOmk, revolution- 
ary, was born at Chartres, department Eure-et-Loir. 
France, on January 3rd, 1750, and practised as an 
advocate in his native town. On the .summoning 
of tlie Statea-General (1789) he was elected 
deputy by the Tiers ^)tat of Chartres, and in 
December, 1790, became president of the Con- 
stituent Assembly. Along with La Tour Maubourg 
and Bamave he was despatched to Varennes (June 
22nd, 1791), to bring back the unhappy king and 
queen after their bungled attempted flight. In 
November, 1791, he succeeded Bailly as mayor of 
Paris. In the Convention, of whicli lie was the 
first president, he associated himself with the 
Girondists, joined in the attack on llobespierre in 
April, 1793, and was one of the twenly-tvvo 
members proscribed in the following June. Witli 
.several others of tlie party he escaped into Nor- 
mandy, fled thence by sea to the Gironde, and lay 
concealed in a cave at St. ilmilion, till the fear of 
discovery drove him and his companions to seek a 
new refuge. The bodies of Petion and Buzot were 
found in a field half-devoured by wolves. The date 
of his death has obviously never been ascertained. 

Petition of Big^h^ (l) in law, is a petition 
on the pari of the subject for the restitution of 
rights of which he has been deprived by the Crown. 
(2) In English history it denotes a petition pre- 
sented to Charles 1. by the Commons in 1(528, which 
became law by force of the king’s comsent. It 
aimed at the abolition of certain generally recog- 
nised grievances — <?.y., taxing wiMiout con.scnt 
of Parliament, raising money contrary to law, 
arbitrary imprisonment, imprisonment without 
cause shown, billeting of trooi)s, and use of 
martial law in time of jjcacc. 

Petrai a now ruined city, once capital of 
Arabia Petrrea, situate in a narrow river valley 
surrounded by hills, 110 miles 8. by E. of Jerusalem. 
It was the capital of Edom iiiid was .situated by 
the Wady-el-Arabah, five days’ journey from the 
Gulf of Akabah, and six days’ journey from the 
Dead Sea by the same route. In the Bible it is 
spoken of as Selah an<l iTokthcel, and is also 
mentioned by Strabo (who describe<l it. as the 
metropolis of the Nabalmaris), Pliny, and otlier 
writers, including Josephus, and must th(*refore 
have been of considerable importance. After the 
fall of the Roman empire the i)lace gn^lually 
pas.secl into decay, the liaunt of the Bedouin and 
the jackal. Among tlie most important remains 
are rock temples, a ruined palace 34 yards square, 
wdth colonnades, cornice, and an arch 3.5 feet, high 
leading into one of three large rf»f)nis, a theatre 
capable of holding 4,000 peotJle, and a treasure 
bouse. 

Petrarchi Francesco Petrabca, famous 
both as a lyrical poet of the first rank and as one of 
the earliest and most influential promoters of the 
revival of learning in Europe, was born on July 
20th, 1304, at Arezzo, in Tuscany, Italy, wliere his 
father, a Gliibelline notary of Florence, had taken 
up his abode when driven from his native town. 
In 1313 the household removed to Avignon, which 


a few years earlier had become the seat of the 
PaiKil court. In accordance with his father’s 
wishe.s, he studied jurisprudence at Montpellier and 
Bologna; but the fascination of Virgil and Citrero 
drew his min<l wdiolly away from the law. After 
his father’s death, in 132t5, poverty compelled him 
to take orders. His fir.st meeting wit h Laura took 
place in the church of 8t. Clara at Avignon on 
April (»ih, 1327. She at once became the object of 
a deep but hopeless passion, winch did not lose its 
hold over him during the romaiuder of his life. It 
is said that Laura was the daughter of Audibert 
de Noves, and that she had recently been married 
to Hugh <le Stule ; but this tradition rests on very 
slender evidence. Aftc^r travelling tlirough France 
and Germany in searcli of classical MS8., lu‘, in 
1337, retired to the secluded valley of Vaucluse, 
where he occujncd himself with his Latin epic 
Afnra. His reputation reached its height in 1341, 
when ho received the poet's laurt‘1 crown on the 
Roman Capitol. He now becam'* a welcome guest, 
at the courts of princes, and was oftc'n (;nipk>yc(l as 
an ambassador. Robert of Anjou, King of Naples, 
had been one of his earliest and most ardent n<l- 
niirers ; and, in sj)ite of his republi(^an principles, 
the desf)ots of North Italy vi(;(i with oia; anotiier 
in showing him honour. His friend.-hip with 
Boccaccio, probably formed about. 1343, is a matter 
of much importance in literary bistory, for it led to 
a. rtmev. al of tlie study of Greek. In 13 1.5 occurreil 
the most famous of bis discoveries- that of t.lio 
MS. of Cicen ’s letters at V^Tona. Witli keenest 
interest he followed Kienzi’s abortive attempt tit 
revolution in 1347, and in the autumn of this year he 
went to Rarmti to reside. However, ti deep cluingii 
was soon to comi* over his life, for tlie Plague 
carried olT Ijaura (April (5th, 1348) and many 
friends. Through tlie good - ffici^s of Bo(a.*,a.i“.cio h<? 
was invited to become rector of t! L^niversity of 
Florence, tind he wiis ;ilso ofTered tlie n.’sloration of 
his civic rights and his iialritm ny (1351). These 
temjitations he resisted in favour of the .simple life 
of the .scholar at Vaucluse. Yet ocea'-ionally he 
had to jiarticipate in publie, a flairs. Ih^ undertook 
a mission from (ionoa iiitend(*d to close the long 
.strife with A'enicc, and deliviued to no purpose a 
striking or.ation before the Doge Andrea Dandolo. 
At Milan he frequently served the Viscontis in a 
diiilomatic capacity, and had even to visit Prague 
and Paris officially. As yiiars passed he devoted 
himself more closely to the dead languages. He 
.settled .at Padua in 13(52, and passed the remainder 
of his life in the immediate neighbourhood, dying 
at Arqiia in the Euganean Hills on duly 18th, 
1374. Petrarch’s fame now rests mainly on his 
Can^onit-rc, a colleetion of exquisitely harmonious 
lyrics, in which every thought and emotion 
]>rorapted by his love for Laura is presented with a. 
directne.ss and simplicity unknown to the earlier 
love-poets of the Middle Ages. His Latin works 
are numerous, including Africa (an epic on the 
•Second Punic War), Ecloffues anil Epi»tlc» in verse, 
various dialogues and philosophical treatises, and 
an important collection of Letterc^ which, by 
good fortune, afTord abundant information concern- 
I ing the details of his life. 
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Petrel, a bird belonging to the widely-dis- 
tributed genus Procellaria, the number of species of 
which differs in various classifications. They are 
small oceanic birds of dusky plumage, rarely visit- 
ing land, except to Vjreed, and seemingly delighting 
in storm, whence sailors consider them birds of ill 
omen. They have great powers of flight ; the hind 
toe is rudimentary, and the nostrils, as in all the 
group {ThibinaTcs)^ are tubular. The best-known 
.••pecies, the Stormy Petrel (P, pelatficay resemides 
a swift in general appearance, and is sooty-black in 
colour, with some white on the wings and tail. The 
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name Petrel ( = “ little Peter ”) rtders to the action 
of these binls, which often hover just above the 
surface, as if walking on the water. 

Petrie, Wiujam Matthew Funders, 
Egyptologist, was born at Cliarlton, Kent, Eng- 
land, on June 3rd, 1853. His mother was a 
daughter of Captain Matthew Flinders (1774-1814), 
the Australian explorer. He was educated privately 
and luigan his career by investigating the ancient 
reiiuiins in England, his work on Utom'hengc 
appearing in 1880. For the next quarter of a cen- 
tury he was engaged in excavating in Egypt and 
made many discoveries as important as they were 
interesting. His principal work in tliis respect 
embraced the finding of the Greek towns of 
Naukratis (1885) and Daplnia*; (ISHfi), preliistoric 
Egyptian settlements at Koptos (1891) and Nngada 
(1895), the explorations at Thch^s (1896) including 
the inscription of the IsratrJilo war; an<l his 
elucidation of the kings of the earliest dynasties at 
Abydos (1898). In addit ion to t he extremely valu- 
able books in which he recorded at length the 
results of these labours, he also wrote works on 
Itucial Portraits (1888), Historical Scarabs (1889), 
Medum (1892), Ten Years' Piggings in Egypt (1893), 
History of Egypt (1 894-1 9()5), Tell el Aniama 
(1895), Iteligion a/nd Constdenee in. Ancient Egypt 
(1898), Hiospolis (1901), and Methods and Aims in 
Archwology (1901). In 1892 he was appointed 
Edwards professor of Egyptology in University 
College, London. 

Petrolaum, an inflammable liquid which 
occurs naturally in the earth in various localities 
in Central and other parts of Europe, the 
Caucasus, Canada, and the United States. Such 
liquids have bem known from early times, and 
were employed by the Chinese at a very remote 
period, while mention of them is also made by 


several of the classical writers. The liquid is 
usually obtained from its sources by boring deep 
wells or bore-holes. In some cases the petroleum 
is forced up by natural pressure, and issues in a jet 
at the top of the bore-hole. Usually, however, the 
pressure soon sinks and the petroleum has to be 
pumped out artificially. The chief sources now 
are in the United States, notably in Pennsylvania, 
where the industry developed very rapidly from 
1861 to 1865, when to “strike oil” was to become 
wealthy beyond the dreams of avarice, Ohio and 
West Virginia, and the A|)6heron district in the 
West Caucasus of which Baku is the port. The 
output in Roumania, Gulicia and Alsace is also of 
growing importance. Cliemically petroleum con- 
sists chiefly of a mixture of hydrocarbons of the 
series known as the paraffins. Other compounds of 
carbon and hydrogen are, however, frequently pre- 
sent. The crude liquor is purified by careful 
distillation. As oldaincd it has a specific gravity 
of about *75. When it is distilled, portions are 
separately collected — first, those portions that 
boil over below 65® Fahr. \vith specific gravity *62, 
then those that boil between 65^' and 100^', having 
a specific gravity of about *66, etc. In this way a 
number of separate fractions are obtained known 
under the nanu s of rhigolene, gasolene, naphtha, etc. 
The lower boiling portions are not much used as 
illuminants, but are very largely employed as sol- 
vents for gums, caoutchouc, etc. The intermediate 
portions are largely used for illumination and fuels, 
the highest portions as fuels and lubricants, while 
a quantity solidifies on cooling, yielding solid 
jmraifin. In the use of petroleum in household 
lighting it is importiint to distinguish bet ween the 
American oil with a flash-point of 110® F. and the 
Russian with a flash-point of 83® F. A refined 
I)etroleiim, known as yetrol, is very generally 
employed in the running of motor-cars. 

PetroniuSf surnamed Arbiter, because of his 
skill as a literary “ taster” of what was light, airy 
and elegant, was a Roman satirist concerning wljose 
personality nothing is known. It is conjectured that 
he is identical witii the Caius I’ctronius mentioned 
by Tacitus, a courtly and profligate favourite of 
Nero, who was banished through the intrigues of 
Tigellinus, and committed suicide by opening his 
veins. According to this tlieory he must have 
flourished in the middle of the first century of the 
Christian era. The fragments of his Satires which 
remain give a vivid but repulsive picture of con- 
temporary social life. 

Petropavlovsk, the capital of Kamchatka, a 
peninsula in the north-east of Asia, an important 
seaport situated on the bay of Avatclia, on the 
east const. It has a capacious harbour, but the 
town has only a few hundred inhabitants. There 
are monuments to Bering and La Perouse. 

P0tropavlOTSk| a town of the province of 
Akmolinsk, West Sil^ria, on the Ishim, about 2(X) 
miles S. of Tobolsk. Owing to its situation it 
carries on a large trade with the Kirghiz, Bokhara, 
Khiva, and Turkestan. It has manufactures of 
leather, soap, glue and tallow. A rude fortress 
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was con.stracted in 1 752 which sufficed to hold the 
surrounding peoples in check. The town was 
almost burnt down in 1879. Pop. (estimated), 21,000. 

Pettenkofer’s Test for the presence of bile 
salts consists in the addition to the suspected liquid 
of a drop of a strong solution of cane sugar and 
then of sulphuric acid. If bile salts are present 
a bright cherry-red colour is developed. It was 
named after its deviser, Max von Pettenkofer 
(1818-1901), for many years Professor of Chemistry 
at Munich, and author of Handhuch der liygieinc 
(1882). 

Pettie, John, painter, was born in Edinburgh 
on March 17th, 18:19, and entered the Trustees* 
Academy, then under Robert Scott Lauder, at the 
age of seventeen. Among his fellow-students were 
W. Q. Orchardson, J. MacWliirter, \V. McTaggart, 
Peter Graham, Tom Graham, and George Paul 
Ciialmcrs, who all became noted artists. He lirst 
exhibited at the Royal Scottish Academy in 1859, 


Pettigrew, Jam RS Bell (1834-1908). Physio- 
logist, born at Roxhill, Lanarkshire, Scotland, 
was educated at Airdrie Academy and the 
Universities of Glasgow and Edinburgh, at the 
Litter of which he studied medicine, taking the 
gold medals in anatomy and medical jurisprudence 
and also for his thesis. In 18(>0 he was appointed 
Croonian Lecturer to the Royal Society and Presi- 
dent of the Royal Medical Society. From 1862 to 
1868 he was Assistant-curator of the Hunterian 
Museum in London, bt^coming Curator of the 
Museum of tlie Royal (.\)]lege of Surgeons, 
Edinburgh, in 1869. In 1873 he was made 
lecturer and exaraii»cr in physiology to the 
Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons, Edin- 
burgh, and, in 1875, was elected to the C'handos 
I Chair of Medicine and Anatomy in the University 
i of St. Andrews. He devoted many years of re- 
j search to the subject of the mechanism of flight 
j and other means of locomoti )n in animals, and 
I contributed to the International Science Series the 
volume on Animal Locomotion 
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(1S73). The greate.^t of his works 
is Design in Natiirc. He w’as 
awarded, in 1871, the Godard 
])rizo of the French Institute, be- 
came F.R.S. in 1888, and was Lau- 
reate of the Institute of France, 
M.D. of Etlinburgh and LL.D. 

Petty, Sir William, political 
economist, w is l>or?i at llomsey, 
Hampshire, England, on May 26th, 
1623. He studied at several 
foreign universities, and in 1651 
was appointed professor of anat- 
omy at 0.x.ford and afterwards of 
music at Gicsharn College. In 
1652 he went to I.idi.nd as phy- 
sician to the army, and in 1654- 
55 e.ompletcd a new survey of 
the Irish estates forfeiti*(l in 1641. 
IJis was the lirst attempt to carry 
out a survey scientifically on a 
large scale, and the map of Ire- 
land which he afterwards cfui- 


and at the Royal Acailemy in 1860, and .'bottled in 
London in 1862. He was electe<l A. It. A. in 1866, 
and R.A. in 1873, in Miccession to Sir Edwin Land- 
seer. He showed equal power in portraiture, his- 
torical subjects and gemr with a dash of humour. 
Among his he.'it works were ** Tlie Drumhead 
Court-Martial” (1865), “An Arrest for Witchcraft” 
(1866), “Hal o’ tlie Wynd” (1874*), “The Sword 
4*1 nd D 4 igger Fight” (1877), “'J'he Death Warrant” 
(1879), “The Vigil” (1884;, bought by the 
Chantrey Trustees and now in the 'J'atc Gallery, 
“The Chieftain’s Candlesticks” (18S6), “Two 
Strings to her Bow” (1887), “Tlie Ultimatum ” 
(1892), and his diploma picture, “Jacobites, 1745.” 
His handling was spontaneous and forcible, his 
colour strong and his composition always happy. 
He died at Hastings on February 21st, 18f)3 His 
only child married Haniish MacCunn (b. 1868), the 
composer. 


structed was descrilKtd by John 
Evelyn the most exact which liad yet appeared. 
He w’as iimdc surveyor - gciu.Tal of the island by 
Charles II. On the occasion of tlie incorporation of 
the Hoyal Society (April 22nd, 1662), of which he 
wn.s :in original member, he was kniglitcd. A man 
of an ingenious turn of mind, he invented a land- 
carriage, attempted to furnish ships with a projiel- 
ling engine, devised “a wheel to ride upon,” thus 
anticipating the cycle, and built a double-bottomed 
ship which sailed successfully from Dublin to Holy- 
head. He twice refused a jieerage. In liis latter 
years his ceaseless strivings after reforms of all 
sorts rai.sed up a liost of enemies, but lie nevertlic- 
less became a Commissioner of the Navy, a post 
w’hich he filled with exceptional ability. He 
was one of the forerunners of Adam Smith and liis 
writings on political economy were of great im- 
portance, amongst them being A Treatise m Taxes 
arid ContrihntUms (1662), The Political Anatom g of 
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Ireland (1072), and Political Arithmetick (1690). 
He died in London on December lOth, 1687. 

Petty OflLcerSf a superior class of seamen in 
the lioyal Navy, the first definition of whose 
position is given in the Uegulations of 1808. Their 
rank is similar to that of the non-commissioned 
ofticers in the army. Being highly trained they are 
responsible for the conduct and efficiency of the 
ship’s company, and from their ranks all warrant 
ofticers are drawn. They are of four classes — Chief 
petty officers ; first and second class i^etty officers ; 
and leading seamen. And they are further divided 
into two branches, seamen and non-combatants. 
Chief petty officers can only be disrated (reduced) 
with the Commander-in-chief’s sanction and the 
<lisrating of a chief enginoroom artificer must be 
rejiorted to tlie Admiralty, by whose order alone his 
rank can bo restored. Petty officers of lower rank 
are appointed and can l)e disrated by the captain 
of the vessel, excepting gunnery or torpcjdo 
instructors. 'J’he pay ranges from 2s. 4d. a day 
for a leading seaman to Ts. tid. a day for a chief 
engine-room .'irtilicer, with an extra penny for each 
good-conduct badge. 

Petuniai U genus South American Solanacem, 
closely allied to the tobacco, petun being the 
Brazilian name for tobacco. 'J'hey have sticky 
leaves ; pentaracrous bicarpellatc ftowers with a 
trumi)et-sh{iptMl corolla, unequal included stamens, 
and one style ; an<l a many-seeded capsule. 
Several species and hybrids, with flowers of many 
beautiful colours, are grown in garden.s. 'J'hey 
have been sj»(!oially cultivated with such success 
that the double-flowenMl varieties are stronger and 
more lasting than the single-flowered. 

Petunzite, Oiitna-stone, Grow an, or Moon- 
HTONK, iianuis (the first from the Chinese 
tho others used in Cornwall) for the decomposed 
granite, free from tourmaline and black mica, to 
which jiorcelain owes its “flesh” or t ranslucency. 

Petworth, the “ P<'teorde ”of Domesday Book, 
a town of Sussex, England, 14 miles N,E. of 
Chichester. The chief structures are the Decoiuted 
<*hurch of St. Mary ; the Town Hall, market-house 
and court -room in a block of buildings in the centre 
of tin* town; the Petworth Institute, and .Somerset 
llos])ital, one of several charities. There are many 
picturesque examples of the domestic aridiitecture 
of the If.th and 17th ccntuii(?s. Petworth marble, 
a limestone of ihe Wealden, is quarried in the 
neighbourhootl. Moore, in the vicinity, the ancient 
luune of the Dawtreys, though converted into 
farmhouse, still preserves some of its old features, 
including an oak-panelled room and a fine mantel- 
piece dated IfiSO. Petworth House, tho seat of 


Lord Leconfield, has some beautiful pictures and 
sculpture and a collection of wood-carving by 
Grinling Gibbons. The superb park was a 
favourite haunt of J. M. W. Turner, who was a 
j frequent vi.sitor when painting here and in the 
■ locality. Pop. (1901), 2,942. 

I 

i Pevenzey* ^ village of Sussex, England, 13 
’ miles W. of Hastings. Large numbers of cattle are 
i pastured in the neighbourhood and there are many 
j nunseries and fruit gardens. The church of St. 

Nicholas is a fine example of Early English, 
j and the old timber-fronted Court Hall is in good 
I preservation. Pevensey is supposed to be the 
: Koman station of Anderida and is famous for its 
j castle, a sbitely and imi)res.sive ruin. It occupies 
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; the site of a Unman fortress and the outer walls 
are almost wholly Roman. They enclose an area 
! of eight acre.s, within which stands another quad- 
i rangular stronghold which is moated on the north 
! and west. ’I’he ea.‘<U*rn w^all serves for both 
fortifications and is built upon a low platform of 
rock. Attacked by William Rufus and later by 
the younger Simon de Montfort (1204-.^), it begun 
to decay from neglect after the reign of Henry 111., 
though Ludy Jane Pelham defend(;d it with con- 
spicuous gallantry in 1339 agiiinst the followers of 
: Richard II. Pevensey is tlie jioint from which 
i Hurstrnonceaux Castle is usually visited and the 
; bay still disjflays an array of martello towers 
I which, in Lord I'almerston’s tiiru*, were the fa vourit o 
I form of coast defence. Pcvcn.scy is reputed to he 
j tlie spot where William the Coiujiieror landed (or 
I tripped ami fell) on September 29th, 1066. Andrew 
j Borde or Boorde, Henry VIll.’s physician, is said 
j by some writers tf) have been born at Pevensey, 
I though the balance of evidence is in favour of 
1 Ciicklield, Sussex. Pop. (1901), 3(;5. 
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